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PREFACE. 


D EATH has once again robbed the Cambridge Medieval History of 
its senior Editor. Dr J. R. Tanner devoted to it those qualities 
of sober judgment and organising ability which had already distinguished 
him in an administrative sphere; he maintained relations with the various 
contributors on the most friendly basis; and, besides his obvious gifts as 
a historian, he had a keen eye for those small corrections in style and 
punctuation which often add so much to the ease of the reader. His name 
still appears on the title page, for he had read the proofs of most of the 
chapters in this volume, and of some of them in their final form. In his 
last illness he continued to read them and to send them back with his 
unvarying punctuality, up to a very few days before his death. His 
fellow-editors mourn the loss of their distinguished colleague and close 
personal friend. 

We have also to deplore the deaths of two of the contributors to this 
volume. Mr Edward Armstrong had carefully revised the manuscript of 
his chapters for this and the succeeding volume. Professor P. J. Blok 
had only completed the first part—the narrative of events—of his chapter 
on Germany, 1273-1313. In this he had included the Italian expedition 
of Henry VII, though it had already been described in Chapter I. His 
strong desire to retain this in his chapter, as essential to the completeness 
of his storv, was expressed in a letter written shortly before his death 
and has naturally been respected by the editors. We are deeply indebted 
to Professor W. T. Waugh, who at short notice not only wrote the second 
part of Professor Blok's chapter but also compiled the bibhographv. 

In the maps we were fortunate in again obtaining the assistance of 
Mr G. R. C lone, with the exceptions of Germany and East Central 
Europe, for which we ha\e to thank Professor W. T. Waugh and Pro¬ 
fessor A. Bruce Boswell. The bibliographies have once more been in the 
competent hands of Mr C. C. Scott, and we are great!v indebted to him 
for the accurate and skilful labour he has expended upon them. Finally, 
Miss Maris has been responsible for the index, and by her extreme caie 
and thoroughness has supplied us with a number of important corrections. 


January, 1‘JiU 


C. W. P.-O. 
Z. N. Ik 




INTRODUCTION. 


The seventh volume of the Cambridge Medieval History covers, roughly 
speaking, the fourteenth century, and this period of time forms without 
undue straining one of the compartments into which the Middle Ages 
are conveniently divided. It is a testimony to the naturalness of this 
division that we take up the events in France, Germany, and England 
at an earlier date (1270, 1273, and 1272) than the fortunes of Italy and 
the Papacy, for the former entered earlier on the late medieval stage of 
their political development than did the latter. The feudal age, we may 
say with some over-accentuation, has for them merged into the age of 
chivalry. The change marks indeed an improvement, but not improve¬ 
ment unalloyed. There is also a decadence, not so much retrogression, 
but that ossifying of regnant ideas which are slowly losing their vitality, 
which draw their life not from present needs and hopes but from past 
aspirations, whose fulfilment men no longer expect but on whose claims 
they are content to pay a decent percentage in the pound. A code of 
rules succeeds vague enchanting ideals; legal subtleties overlay the broad 
principles of law; the ardent enthusiasm which led the early friars 
to “follow naked the naked Christ,* and gave birth to the ideal of 
Sir Galahad, has given way to a more practicable achievement. This was 
natural if only owing to the wide diffusion of these ideals; the manv 
adapted the ideals of the heroic few to workaday circumstances, and 
while the ideals remained on the whole beneficent, their effect grew ever 
less and their weaker elements, one might say their narrowness and arti¬ 
ficiality, grew ever more prominent. 

Something of the same fixity of ideas under a disguise of change may 
be detected in the strictly political sphere. Internal peace and good and 
efficient government by means of strict royal supenision of the feudal 
fabric of society had been the aim of the political leaders of the last two 
centuries; to be anti-feudal was not in their thought. Their successors 
followed the same aim and elaborated remedies on the same principle 
with undefeated perseverance. In their efforts to perfect and complete 
they devised much that w ? as new r and that was to be fruitful in later 
times, but in their experiments the feudal conception was predominant. 
The novel ferment in these creations strained, but did not break the 
feudal mould which contained them. 

New ferment indeed there was. The rise of the bourgeoisie in the 
towns, the steady increase of free peasants in the countryside, the multi¬ 
plication and the grievances of the employees of the manufacturers, the 
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flagrancy of ecclesiastical and administrative abuses, the contrasts of 
utter poverty and extravagant splendour in the capitals and princely 
castles, the very growth of literacy which extended knowledge, the 
quickening consciousness of national divergence and antipathy, the uni¬ 
versal disaster of the Black Death and the more local horrors of the 
Hundred Years’ War, and finally the spectacular scandal of the Great 
Schism, all these could not fail of effect on men’s minds. The age is one 
of stirring and striving: peasant and artisan beat tempestuously if in 
vain on that firmly-built society; kings and nobles wrestled for the con¬ 
trol of the State; isolated thinkers discussed the theory of the Church 
and sowed the seeds of the future. But as yet the old foundations were 
too strong to be shaken. The century ends with Church and Feudalism 
and the accepted philosophy of life standing where they did. But they 
had provided no real remedies for current ills and needs; they had only 
baffled opposition; and the opposition they crushed or over-rode was 
confusedly or unconsciously germinating those new ideas which distinguish 
modern from medieval times. 

Nowhere can the more political side of this restless fermentation be 
more clearly shewn than in the rival kingdoms of France and England. 
Their development runs parallel, alike in their broadest characteristics, 
contrasted in their narrower but deeper peculiarities. They were the most 
advanced of feudal monarchies, the countries where the feeling of nation¬ 
ality, in spite of provincial particularism, had most nearly coalesced with 
loyalty to the State. Each at the beginning of this period was a congeries 
of feudal jurisdictions controlled by a centralising national kingship. 
Against the freer feudal franchises of France may be set the greater 
share of the feudal class in the English royal administration. In the age 
of Edward I and Philip the fair they are seen under the influence of a 
movement which has strong similarities in both. This is the movement 
to harvest the fruits of the previous unifying process, to systematise and 
extend the royal bureaucratic control of the State, to make the king’s 
governance effective. Thus in both the central government is elaborated 
and ramified; it is a documentary age, where a host of busy clerks exercise 
control and harden routine by voluminous record and sedulous red-tape. 
Alike in both, although with a different past and divergent tendencies, 
these kindred bureaucracies spread their tentacles over the life of the 
realm. In this encroachment the ideal of better, sounder government 
took an active share. Edward I and Philip the Tall were reforming, 
legislating, codifying kings: they legislated to redress grievances, to 
formulate custom, to provide better method and better law. And in the 
endeavour to bring home their government to their subjects, they insist 
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on personal touch and gather their people round them in national as¬ 
semblies, the English Parliament and the French States General. That 
they thus confirmed incidentally the representative principle has perhaps 
more importance for the future than for their own day. What in their 
own time meant most was that the never complete and then declining 
isolation of fief and town found the main avenue of the future thus com¬ 
pletely barred. Isolation might continue but there was contact always 
in one direction, that of the central power. A national or State adminis¬ 
tration had become the reigning political conception. 

The second movement, earlier (as thirteenth-century history prescribed) 
in England, later in France, was the natural sequel. Political strife con¬ 
centrates not on the endeavour to escape from the authority of the State, 
but on that to control it, if not completely, yet in certain wide spheres 
of its activity. It was the feudal nobles, the aristocracy, who took the 
lead in England, and their aim was, it may be said, to make the king 
the representative, almost the instrument of their class. The abuses of 
a cumbrous administration, of greedy officials, of inconsequent royal 
caprice gave them a perennial cause to champion. The king resisted with 
all his energies and worked constantly for the sole direction of the State. 
The vicissitudes of the conflict, which contributed to the formation of 
the English constitution, are told in this volume. Here it need merely 
be said that Edward III won a personal victory only by taking the nobles 
into subordinate partnership; that his French wars ended by giving them 
local predominance and armed forces, under the name of Livery and 
Maintenance, more dangerous than the obsolete feudal service, while 
retaining the spirit of feudalism; that the Keepers of the Peace ruled 
the districts in which they were country gentry. When Richard II 
challenged the nobles in his attempt at despotism, the system of partner¬ 
ship between king and lords took formal shape as the “Lancastrian 
experiment.” 

One expedient of the Edwards, which had many precedents, had been 
to endow their sons and increase their own hold on the nobility by raising 
them through marriage or grant to be the greatest nobles of the land; 
and this led under Richard II to the baronial instinct of control being 
strengthened by schemes of rival princes for the crown and complicated 
by endless family feuds. The same system of appanages prevailed also in 
France, and takes the leading place in the era of factious discontent 
which supervened on the death of Charles the Wise. Like Lancaster, 
Gloucester, and York in England, Burgundy, Anjou, and Orleans in 
France fought for and round the crown, and exploited justifiable dis¬ 
content and strivings for reform. In France, as in England, the period 
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of baronial control was dominated by selfish princes and feud-ridden 
partisans. Monarchy based on feudal ideals was breaking down, and 
those ideals could not bring to birth a successor to it. Feudalism itself 
was old. 

In no feature of fourteenth-century society is the working of centralising 
monarchy on feudal institutions and on conditions increasingly non-feudal 
better seen than in the development of the assemblies known as Estates. 
They w*ere strictly feudal in origin, for they took their rise in the obli¬ 
gations of vassalage; but they soon outgrew the merely feudal conceptions. 
Already in the thirteenth century, they shew a grouping of men in 
classes, not in the older feudal hierarchy; in the fourteenth century, the 
nobles, the ecclesiastics, and the bourgeois of a nation or province form 
in these assemblies separate “Estates,” divided by their profession, their 
occupation, from one another. Even in the abnormal “Commons" of 
England, the alliance of the Knights of the Shire with the Burgesses 
reposes on the fact that the “Knights” represent the freeholders of the 
Shire bound together by their common function of raisers of crops and 
herds and disregarding the feudal tenure which diversified them. Thus 
the truly medieval society of groups received its latest and widest embodi¬ 
ment. The group covered the kingdom or province; it was based on the 
essential function of its members; but these groups were still in separate 
layers; they assumed a feudal class and government; and the measure of 
their eventual unsuccess was the measure of their mutual lack of harmony, 
the dissidenee of the feudal and non-feudal layers. Save in England their 
future growth was compromised by the feudal mould in which they 
grew. True national solidarity and individual allegiance to the State 
were to find their fitter school in the absolute monarchies of a later day. 

If we turn to Germany, the scene seems changed. There the centralised 
monarchy of the feudal type, we may sav, had never arisen. On the 
contrary, the (to over-state a little) half pre-feudal kingship had collapsed 
with the Ilohenstaufen, and the Golden Bull of Charles IV seems like a 
raft of gilded wreckage. There the particularist nobles, save in spasmodic 
efforts of the new College of Electors, made no attempt to control a 
central government which barely existed. Their efforts, like those of the 
Free Cities, were bent towards local predominance. But here, too, the 
feudal spirit shewed its inability to construct. The teeming resources of 
Germany were spent in insensate rivalries and the shifting pursuit of 
endless, incoherent petty interests. Even in the just-emerging State of 
Switzerland the common interest and character, which did indeed lead to 
its creation, are almost hid in the bewildering thicket of the broils of 
town and country, valley and plain, peasant and noble, burgher and 
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artisan. Chaos indeed might be in labour, but its child, the Swiss nation, 
was yet unborn. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of fourteenth-century Swiss history 
is that here the peasant class won a permanent victory over the feudal 
rulers, and it may be that this was because their grievances and aims 
were more “political” than economic or social. But all over the West 
the peasants and their congeners, the workmen of the towns, were seething 
with like tempestuous desires and struggling to divert the current of 
social evolution into a new channel. Much might be due to that change 
for the worse in the general condition of the peasant described in 
Chapter XXIII, much to the unprecedented phenomenon of manu¬ 
facturing towns crowded with stinted workfolk. The wasteful horrors of 
the Hundred Years' War and the countless feuds, the misery and the 
opportunities of the recurrent Black Death were subordinate incitements. 
But something must also be allowed, sporadically if not everywhere, to 
the power to plan and organise given by the driblets of increasing civili¬ 
sation that fell to the share of the workfolk. They had their orators, 
their propagandists, and statesmen even. 

The Peasants' Revolt of 1381 in England was the briefest and least 
recurrent of these efforts; we may guess the grievances were less and 
already diminishing. The Jacquerie of France in the mid-century was 
fiercer in its rage at oppression and at the splendid incompetence of 
chivalry to defend the countryside from the terrible ravage of the Free 
Companies and the English. It ended, as it began, in despair. It is 
significant of the distant future that the only remedy which emerged was 
the national armed monarchy directed bv the secret counsels of Charles 
the Wise. It is also significant that this wild revolt was contemporaneous, 
and in its immediate causes was allied with the unsuccessful attempt of 
the bourgeoisie, led by Etienne Marcel, to exert a degree of control over 
the royal government through the States General. The tide rose, in short, 
against feudalised, chivalric monarchy and its hide-bound bureaucratic 
instruments, and was repelled. Something of the same course was visible 
in the Cabochian movement of 1413; only here the lower bourgeoisie 
and the mob were predominant, and equally they failed. It was not only 
coherence and steady co-operation that were lacking, but the experience 
and daily faculty to direct great affairs. 

These French movements, although they hold the centre of the stage, 
are yet only pale and partial reflexes of the upheaval of the industrial 
populations of Western Europe in the fourteenth century, to be seen 
from Germany to Spain. Here, however, only its manifestations in Italy 
and the Netherlands can be touched upon; they were the most important, 
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and the most European; for these towns were the nerve-centres, the 
ganglia, of the commercial system of the West. Two fundamental facts 
give the basis of the history of these trading towns from 1100 to 
1350 a.d.: the continuous growth of their population and the like 
increase of their manufactures, of which the making of the varieties of 
cloth always formed the staple. From these two causes arose the primitive 
capitalist, merchant, employer, and banker; the thronging pettier traders, 
retailers, provisioned, metal-workers, and the like,typical “small masters*; 
and last, the multitude of wage-earners in the cloth-industry. The general 
rise of population and the ever-widening, securer commerce of these two- 
and-a-half centuries, of which the towns furnish the clearest evidence, gave 
them their opportunity and indeed caused their existence. But the lions 
share of their prosperity went to the earlier strata of the town-population, 
the first in the field, and already in the thirteenth century the merchant 
and employer class were forming in Flanders 1 (to give the most wealthy 
district as an instance) a narrow hereditary oligarchy, oppressive to the 
“small masters* and retailers, and exploiting without pity the mass of 
their employees, who were their subjects, their tenants, and almost help¬ 
lessly dependent on them for a livelihood. Such a state of things could 
not last. Defeated risings were in the early fourteenth century followed 
by victorious revolution, of which the “Matins of Bruges* in 1302 may 
stand as an example. The general result was the erection of the stormy 
“democratic* government of the metiers or gilds, in which the ancient 
oligarchs formed but a small opposition, while the employee cloth-workers 
and the “domestic* trades struggled for the mastery, and the Count of 
Flanders with his nobles trimmed and tacked and warred to regain their 
authority. The democratic forces seemed irresistible in the towns, but 
there were fatal weaknesses in their constitution. First, each section 
within them fought only for its own hand and its own supremacy: weaver 
hated fuller, smith, and cordwainer. Only after years of civil strife and 
revolutions was something like an uneasy, selfish partition of power at¬ 
tained. Secondly, these towns and gilds were at the last resort dependent 
on “great commerce,* international exchange, which they could not 
control and did not understand. To their disillusion, the gildsmen 
derived but little economic benefit from their predominance. The Black 
Death and its sequels, if they put a stop to the growth of population, 
and raised wages temporarily, perhaps permanently, also diminished 
consumption in like measure. The metiers were incurably narrow and 
egoistic in external as in internal politics and economics. Their one 

1 See mpra> Vol. vi, Chaps, xiv and xv. The history of the towns of the Nether¬ 
lands from 1300 onwards will be treated in Vol. vm. 
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remedy for failing commerce was privilege and rigid protection; the older 
merchant oligarchies had aimed at freeing and easing exchange; but the 
mUiers blocked it—the retailer or employee was supreme. The towns 
thus had one another and the countryside for their enemies; they thought 
only of monopolising their narrow local market. When the new large 
territorial power of Burgundy succeeded petty principalities, and curbed 
the rival German Hansa towns, and favoured the new free port of Antwerp 
where merchants could congregate, the older towns, with diminishing 
manufactures, engrossed and divided by local interests, were bound to fall 
into recalcitrant tutelage. The “ democratic'’ regime had ended in failure. 

The same motives as those that induced the revolutions in the Nether¬ 
lands worked also in North Italy, and here the best illustration is found 
in the great manufacturing and exporting city of Florence, whose very 
peculiarities make the essential facts more clear. In the first half of the 
fourteenth century Florence was under the sway of the Greater Arts, 
Le. the merchants, manufacturers, and bankers. They admitted the Lesser 
Arts, i.e . the retailers and small masters, to a subordinate partnership, 
and this, together with the alliance of the Papacy and the Kings of 
Naples, perhaps accounts for the later date of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. But their exploitation of the workmen in the cloth-industry was 
almost ruthless, as it was in Flanders, and in the latter half of the century 
the bitter discontent of their victims exploded finally in the revolt of the 
Ciompi (1378). Brief mob-rule was succeeded by brief predominance of 
the Lesser Arts allied with the upper stratum of the workfolk. Yet 
their failure was more rapid than in Flanders. The banking centre of 
Europe could only be ruled and guided by a ring of the great employing 
merchant and banking houses, and in 1385 a narrow oligarchy once more 
took the reins. When their own egoistic divisions caused their fall, it 
was not democracy but the “Tyranny" of the greatest banking house, 
the Medici, with the genius to win over and to favour the lesser folk, 
which, under republican forms, succeeded to the rule of the State. 

The control of foreign trade, in short, was the mainspring of the power 
both of the long-lived oligarchy of Venice, the less disciplined oligarchy 
of Florence, and the Medicean despotism. Elsewhere in North Italy, the 
solution of class-warfare and perhaps partially of the economic problem 
had been found in monarchy, which at least gave order and security. The 
Italian despots had a distant kinship to the territorial sovereigns of 
northern Europe; but these were firmer based on a nationalism which 
could unite classes and provinces in allegiance to the native prince. At 
the end of the Middle Ages the same sympathies and needs at length 
united Spain, 
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Two great and long-continued disasters shook both the political and the 
economic fabric of the fourteenth century, the Hundred Years’War and 
the Black Death. Neither of them created or perhaps much deflected the 
main movements of the time, but they hastened incipient decay and 
stimulated natural growth. The war found France the most prosperous 
and the strongest realm in Europe; it left it poor and enfeebled, if ready 
to revive; feudalism was therein put to the fatal proof which in the long 
run made absolute monarchy inevitable. That monarchy was all the more 
national because the long war had acted as a forcing house for the senti¬ 
ment of nationality already clearly in existence. Again, the war hastened 
and made more complete the transference of the line of the greatest 
trade-route eastwards from France to Central Germany: the fairs of 
Champagne become negligible; Augsburg and Nuremberg, to mention 
no others, were now main links in the chain from the Mediterranean to 
the North. This factor cannot be neglected in the revivification of the 
intellectual life of Germany, and is one among the many causes of the 
later Reformation. 

The effect of the Black Death on Europe was at the same time more 
suddenly impressive and cataclysmic and more lasting and subtly pervasive 
than that of the war. Its first progress was like the relentless advance of 
a prairie fire, destroying and inescapable. Its way had been prepared by 
the silent unrecorded invasion of the Black Rat, which seems to have 
entered Europe, perhaps in the wake of the Crusades, in the twelfth 
century, and if we knew the distribution of the rat in the plague years 
we might partially account for the “patchy" incidence of the Death. In 
any case the plague first fastened on the great Crimean grain port of 
Kaffa in 134-6, and thence spread through Constantinople to Sicily, Genoa, 
and Provence in 1348. Before the year was out it was in England; by 
1350 it had traversed Germany and Scandinavia. As was natural, it 
followed the trade-routes, and the rat-infested ship and barge were more 
deadly than the march of an army. The immediate mortality was terrible; 
it may have carried off one-third of the population in the three years of 
the first visitation. But perhaps more important for the future was its 
recurrence almost every ten years. Up to 1350 the population of Western 
Europe seems to have steadily increased. For perhaps a century afterwards 
a kind of stagnation seems to prevail, and the renewed upward movement 
hardly begins till after the close of the Middle Ages. The consequence 
of the first mortality was a violent, if temporary, shock to the existing 
economic fabric of society, but it did not initiate a new. None the less, 
in conjunction with its periodical recurrence, this mortality increased 
permanently the strain on the old order of things, while it staved off for 
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long the modern problem of over-population. Its effect on the mentality 
of Europe seems somewhat similar. There was the usual debasement which 
follows great disasters. For a while men were more reckless, less dutiful, 
more callous; and if the old enthusiasms and devotion survived, we have 
the impression of a certain lassitude in their pursuit. The shield and the 
rosary, already too conventional, were tarnished; revival tended to be 
revolutionary, and revolution to be ineffectual. It is hard to speak with 
certainty on what is so intangible and obscure, but if the Black Death 
hastened the decay of the old, it does not seem to have produced, even 
when it promoted, the new. 

Apart from the dubious repercussions of the Black Death, it is an easier 
task to follow the evolution of medieval ideas in the slow transformation 
of the fourteenth century, for here men formulated their thoughts in 
recognisable shape. It is easiest of all when those ideas were expressed in 
a living institution, the Church and its head, the Papacy. Here again we 
note the symptoms of the contemporary feudal monarchy displayed. The 
unity of Christendom in its hierarchical organisation remains the dominant 
creed, but it seems more of a fetter than a source of energy. Over-centrali¬ 
sation and over-elaboration of control mark the Papacy at Avignon no 
less than the secular kingships. They bring more abuses than they cure. 
There is a kind of restlessness in the fixity of the Church's methods, in 
the rigidity of its attitude. Talents and zeal produce over-development 
in government, but neither produce nor are guided by new inspiration. 
Men revolve in vain in the circle of the past. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the final struggle between the Papacy 
in “captivity" at Avignon and the Empire, a dull epilogue to that splendid 
drama. Its material cause was the traditional dread felt by the absentee 
Papacy for the revival of the corpse-like Empire in Italy; its cause in the 
realm of ideas was the Popes' desire to elaborate the doctrine of their 
“plenitude of power" in the secular affairs of Europe. Boniface VIII, 
Clement V, and John NXII stretched the papal claims to the full. Yet 
they were really defeated. Boniface VIII was ruined by Philip the Fair; 
John XXII could not overthrow so mediocre an antagonist as Lewis 
the Bavarian. And the claims end by being mere words; they cease to 
be a practical problem. 

More success attended the papal supremacy in things ecclesiastical. 
The Popes' absolutism penetrated every cranny of the Church, and 
John XXII, the so-called “father of annates," enlarged and enforced 
the papal prerogative of provision to any benefice. Yet it was a Pyrrhic 
victory. Even when unresisted, the Popes had to use their providing 
power largely to gratify the national kings, and when they acted inde- 
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pendently they were liable to meet a steady resistance of delays, evasions, 
and defiance. 

A large part of this resistance was due not only to the local or private 
rights and interests which were over-ridden by the universal Pope, but 
also to the national feelings and interests which resented the exploitation 
by a foreign monarch. The Popes and their Curia at Avignon were 
definitely French. Englishmen and Germans were reluctant to yield 
revenue and power in their own countries to a foreign and often an enemy 
Pope. This feeling spurred the English Parliament to pass Acts of 
Provisors and Praemunire, which gave a legal standing-ground to the 
King, comparable to the Popes’ Canon Law, and it nerved the German 
chapters to fight a long and losing battle. The Great Schism is really 
its outcome. The national feeling of the Italians extorted the election of 
Pope Urban VI, and it was French nationalism as well as Urban's tyranny 
which led to the restoration of the Papacy to Avignon with Clement VII. 
National and State interests dictated to the kings and rulers their choice 
between the rival Popes, and even the Council of Constance, inspired by 
the ideal of the unity of Christendom, could only achieve reconciliation 
by dividing itself into “Nations" and not treating its members as the 
single body of the Church. Meantime, as had been foreshadowed by 
Boniface VIII's defeat by Philip the Fair, the supernatural prestige of 
the Papacy had severely suffered. The rival Popes had been mendicants 
for royal recognition; the seamless robe of Christ had been pitilessly torn 
in sunder; and the full demoralisation of the ecclesiastical organism had 
been completed and been brought to light. Yet here, too, as elsewhere, 
the forces of the ancient regime were still strong enough to beat back 
heresy, schism, and revolution, whether doctrinal or national; it was 
the well of life which should rejuvenate themselves that they could not 
find. 

From the idea so strictly embodied in one institution we turn to the 
more pervasive ideas, spiritual and intellectual, which were woven into 
medieval culture. It may be maintained that the fourteenth century 
opened with their defeat or at least their failure, like that of Papacy and 
Empire. The inspiration of the Friars, along with the strange hopes of 
an apocalyptic millennium which we see in Dante—themselves a recog¬ 
nition of the hopeless odds against success—faded away and found no 
successors. In like manner the philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas proved 
no final solution of the problem of the world, while the scholastic method 
and the scholastic theme had hardened into an orthodoxy of field and 
subject, which heaped subtlety on subtlety, building up and pulling down 
a stereotyped pack of cards. As with the schoolman's world, so that of 
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the knight seemed to have reached its limits and made its last discoveries. 
Chivalry, the sum of the knight’s ideals, had become a code, a badge of 
good form. Much of its charm and virtue might remain, but narrowly 
interpreted as the freemasonry of a special class, decked in the fantastic 
blazonries of its coat-armour, it had become conventional and showy, a 
44 gilded pale'” to keep the vulgar out which too frequently hedged round 
the vulgar within. Its most religious aspect was the crusading vow, and 
the crusade had become an obsolescent fashion. Men took the cross as a 
knightly adventure due to their position, a kind of grand tour; and all 
the statesmanlike efforts of the Popes to organise the defence of Eastern 
Christendom were failures. The iniquitous suppression of the Templars, 
themselves completely negligent of the object of their Order, was a 
revelation of the veering interest of the West. The wars of the Teutonic 
Order were but an incident in the spread of Germany beyond the Elbe 
and Vistula. Vet the true spirit, however enfeebled, was not dead, as the 
ill-supported Hospitallers at Rhodes remained to testify. 

Still more static and routine-like was the ethos of the monks and friars, 
the protagonists of the ascetic ideal. The ancient ardour in both had in 
general died away, and left respectability at best. No doubt in earlier 
times corruption or tepidity had always found easy entrance into the 
cloister, and there had been periods of marked general decadence. But 
these had been followed by periods of enthusiastic revival, in which a new 
meaning had been given to the still expanding spirit of asceticism. The 
last and most original of these revivals had been that of the Friars. Its 
aftermath had been the devoted missions among the Tartars, as far as 
China, and elsewhere, which had their “theorist” in Raymond Lull, and 
their secular counterpart in the travels of the Polos, so incredible and so 
true 1 . But now that creativeness seemed spent. More especially after the 
Black Death, which depleted the ranks of the more zealous, a lethargy 
settled down over convent and monastery. It was not so much corruption, 
although that was often flagrant and notorious, as sleepy, slack routine, 
the comfortable exploitation of endowments, which characterised the age. 
Fewer in numbers, often burdened with debt, aiming at the minimum 
necessary, the monks lost admiration, and even respect; the friars 
became self-indulgent catchpennies. No brilliant exceptions, no increase 
of supervision and goadings from above could excite any lasting flame 
from these dying embers or recapture the popular veneration of old 
time*. 

Yet the fourteenth century is not merely that in which the feudal age 

i Cf. *upru, Vol. vi, pp. 479, 753. 

1 See xupniy Vol. v, Chap, xx, and Vol. vi, Chap. xxi. 
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moves slowly towards its setting; it is that in which the harbingers 
appear of the Renaissance and even very dimly of modern times. Some¬ 
times they move vainly to the attac k on the reigning system; much more 
often they undermine its embattled walls, or dig the foundations of a 
totally different structure, all the while believing they are loyal members 
of the garrison. Perhaps after all they were, and would have saved it 
had they been allowed. What in their diverse ways these forerunners did 
was in one degree or another to cultivate new intellectual territory, to 
change the outlook on the old, to offer a new approach to life which 
could replace that which had had its stimulating beauty trampled out by 
the thronging feet of generations. They were a product of the success 
of the earlier time. Comparative increase of security and opportunity, 
exemplified in the universities, had given men more personal freedom and 
wider experience. Justinian, Gratian, and Aristotle had aroused and 
trained the critical and observing faculties, scholasticism had refined the 
reasoning powers, vernacular literature and architecture had strengthened 
the creative imagination and applied it to the real world of mind and 
matter men saw before them. And the real world at this critical moment 
of discovery was, one might say, inevitably “nominalist.” Each personality 
or phenomenon in it had to be noted separately. The widest classification 
we can adopt for the pioneers is that of individuality—not yet indi¬ 
vidualism—in themselves and in what they perceived. They dealt 
instinctively with each man or thing independently of their group or 
compartment in the frame of society or the world. It was not Dante's 
world-scheme, so typically medieval, but his unsubmergible personality, 
making him “his own party,” his extraordinary power of observing and 
creating separate human characters and events, his eye for the particu¬ 
larities of Nature, each object being seen as it exactly was at some special 
moment, that gave him his originality and made him the founder of 
modern literature 1 . 

An analogy to this is traceable in the new attitude to ancient classic 
literature which begins to appear in the persons of Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
the founders of the Italian Renaissance. Equipped with the same social 
inheritance as Dante in life and in education, with his achievement too 
before them, they were able to appreciate the classics in a new way, to 
view them not only as the repositories of wise sayings but as personalities 
with individual traits and gifts existing in a past environment. The sense 
of historical perspective, so long lost, began at last to revive. Dante had 
studied Virgil, not only for tags and learning to be fitted into imitative 

1 In this evolution the English Chaucer takes a place, reminiscent of both Dante 
and Boccaccio. 
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Latin, but for the refinements of style, for reflection on human life, for 
insight into Nature and emotion to be emulated in the new language of 
Italian. So does Petrarch hold personal dialogues with Cicero and strive 
to realise from their works the dead authors he loved. For him and for 
Boccaccio was opened a new unhackneyed field of research with new 
treasures of thought and knowledge to be rifled, a new and sovereign 
clue to the study of life. Here was a world to conquer, and here the 
human spirit could kindle once again to a more than youthful ardour. It 
was no accident, but another aspect of the same revelation which made 
Petrarch the introspective singer of the Soimets, piercing through the 
layers of conventional courtly love to the intricate core of his own heart; 
and made Boccaccio apply all the graces of his classic diction to the 
portrayal of men and their manners and the ironic chances of life. A veil 
seemed to be withdrawn; no longer hid by the doctrines of the schools, 
disguised by long-regnant platitudes, life spoke to them freshly; for them 
as for Virgil mentcm mortalia tangunt. And this, in terms of painting, is 
the discovery of Dante’s contemporary, Giotto. 

When we look backward, Giotto does indeed begin a new age in the 
plastic arts, but in his own time he is only the most original and 
creative representative of a European development. The gradual increase 
of technical power over their several mediums was the common charac¬ 
teristic of the artists of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Their 
art, unlike the Italians’, might, as the Hundred Years’ War continued, 
be on the way towards the exhaustion of the ideas, religious or chivalric, 
which were its inspiration, but its aesthetic resources were gaining still. 
The architect has progressed from the safe and stern solidity of latest 
romanesque to the daring, high-strung energy and variegated, light-filled 
strength of full Gothic. The sculptor, and even in some degree the painter, 
could make supple foliage and drapery, lissome figures, whether animal 
or human, and dramatic action. The faces lose their stolid glare, and 
become instinct with emotion; a statue can have an individual character, 
an instant’s expression, standing out amid its rivals and separate from the 
world it inhabits and suggests. 

It is curious to note the seamy side of this individuality in contemporary 
warfare. The age of systematic chivalry with its conventions and its 
breeding, slave of the accolade, is also the age of Free Companies and 
single adventurers owning no law but personal ambition and profit. 
Theirs was a barren freedom, but their Italian analogue, the tyrant, was 
more creative, for in the tyrannies there was evolved the non-class State, 
where men could count for their personal qualities unconditioned by their 
status. These premature principalities and the republics which existed 
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beside them found a still more premature philosopher in Marsilioof Padua, 
in whom sceptical criticism and a direct reading from Italian life under 
the guidance of Aristotle produced a personal originality which antici¬ 
pated the theories and methods of the nineteenth century. 

The new tendencies, the new originality were also to be seen, however 
muffled in the frock and the gown, in the religious life of the time. It 
is surprising to find amid monastic lethargy and institutional petrifaction 
that the individual somehow shakes himself free and asserts his inde¬ 
pendence. We meet the heyday of the mystics. Whether recluse as in 
England, evangelistic and propagandist as in Germany, social as in Italy, 
the keynote of this mystical movement, alike in Eckehart, Tauler, and 
Groote, Juliana and Richard Rolle, and St Catherine of Siena, was the 
immediate search of the individual soul for God. It had its forms of 
aggressive heresy; but it was the obedient revolt from the stereotyped 
routine of passable salvation which had the greatest future significance. 
A crowd of deeply religious natures were patently thinking from and for 
themselves; they coincided with, they did not follow orthodoxy. With 
Wyclif this individuality entered scholasticism and the discussion of the 
organisation of the Church. In method and in training Wyclif was a later 
schoolman, treading the common round. But in his speculation and 
doctrine he too changed the venue. Christian doctrine had from 1100 to 
1300 steadily grown legalised. The iustitia of St Augustine, the condition 
of salvation, had come to mean loyal and legal membership of the 
organised universal Church. Now Wyclif interpreted iustitia as ethical 
righteousness in direct relationship with the will of God; it was this alone 
which really counted. The is once more the man who can sing, not 

the formally appoir f J ian /^entor in the legal institution. Thus it was 
natural that ep uiould follow Marsilio in denying the validity of the 

existing govj, ■ jnt of the Church; natural, too, that he should be the 
father < ifter nJ scheme to place the law of God, by which ethical right- 
eoV was determined, in the hands of the laity by the translation of 
the Bible into the vulgar tongue. 

The individuality, which, with its corollaries of thought, appears in 
these scattered groups, was the beginning of the evolution towards 
modern times, but in 1400 it had neither developed clearly nor penetrated 
very far into society as a whole. The same may be said of the other 
portents of change, and the fact makes the fourteenth century only the 
commencement of a transitional age. The soil trembles under the feudal 
and ecclesiastical edifice; there are fissures and sudden landslides; but 
the old order still keeps intact and solid, as if it had been built for eternity. 
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Vol. II. 

p. 304, 11. 18-19. Delete usually visited the Ka'ba and. 

p. 306,1. 26. For Arabic read Arabic 1 , and add at foot of page 1 Bukhari , ed. Krehl, 
iv. 347,11. 17 sq. 

p. 312, 1. 41. For Mus'ab read Mus'ab. 
p. 313, note 1,1. 1. For al-‘Abbas read ( Abbas. 

p. 317, 1. 6 from bottom. For and trembling violently read ; according to one 
authority he had a fainting-fit. 

Vol. III. 

p. 140, 1. 23. For 960 read 950. 

Index. 

p. 673, col. 1. Transfer “143 note t} from Herman I, Duke of Swabia to Herman II, 
Duke of Swabia. 


Vol. IV. 

p. 412, 1. 22. For 1151 read 1155. 

p. 637, 1. 8 from bottom. For lVreslavl read Pereyaslavl. 
p. 903, 1. 3 from bottom. For 1151 read 1155. 

Index. 

p. 969, col. 2. For Pereslavl read Pereyaslavl. 


Vol. V. 

p. 22, 1. 14. For October read December. 


Vol. VI. 

p. 457, 1. 7. For Torun read Thorn. 

p. 558, 1. 11. For Nicholas III read Nicholas /V. 

„ 1. 25. For 1225 read 1228. Ru 

p. 707, 1. 10 from bottom. For Haisterbach read li . \ 
p. 716, 11. 6-7. For In a treatise possibly by Ivo of t’l. ' ai * -ead In the Collectio 
Canonum of Anselm of Lucca, under the heading. deg, 

p. 918, 1. 10 from bottom. For Nat. Lib., Madrid. 186 read Bib». w } lt , Paris. 186. 

Index. 1 Cjh * 1 - 

p 989, col. 1. Under Anjou, for Charles, Kulk of Sicily, read Charles of Sicily, rdik. 
„ ,, For Anselm of Lucca, 578 read Anselm, bishop of Lucca, Collectio 

Canonum of, 578, 716. 

p. 1012, col. 2. For Hole, bishop in Iceland, 29 read Hole, in Iceland, bishop of, 29. 

p. 1015, col. 2. Under Ivo of Chartres delete 716. 

p. 1025, col. 1. Under Nicholas III delete valuation of, 558. 

,, ,, Under Nicholas IV insert valuation of, 558. 

p. 1041, col. 2. For Thorn, 129 read Thorn, castle of Teutonic Knights at, 129, 457. 
„ ,, Delete entry Torun. 
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CHAPTER I 


ITALY IN THE TIME OF DANTE 

No higher tribute could be paid to Dante than to give his name to an 
age rich in famous men, the age of Boniface VIII and Henry VII, of 
Can Grande della Seal a and Robert of Anjou. Yet it is no misnomer, for 
every one of them recalls a line of the Commcdia , and, if the discredited 
exile had no influence upon his age in life, he has done much to keep its 
memory fresh in history. Dante himself would not have been content 
with this. He was no mere man of letters; he had plunged eagerly into 
politics. Yet all his efforts in public life seemed doomed to failure. His 
priorate of two months led to exile of over twenty years; his outspoken 
protest against Florentine aid for an unjust papal war was beaten; his 
embassy to Boniface VIII, if indeed he served on it, found no friendly 
hearing; he early broke from all his fellow-exiles to form a one-man party. 
In politics misfortune even dogged his pen. His lie Monarchm failed of 
its practical purpose, and seemed to have died still-born; his letters to the 
Italian cardinals in conclave at Carpentras, calling for an Italian Pope 
with his seat at Rome*, brought no response; he died in humble employ¬ 
ment at a small Romagnol court, and that of the Guelfic party. 

Dante's career then, as a man of action, which he would fain have been, 
was failure unrelieved. And yet no man, not even Villani, has so impressed 
himself upon the history of his age, and that without his writing a line 
of history. Consciously or unconsciously the celebrities mentioned in the 
Commcdia are still classified under the categories in which he placed 
them. Fmperors, kings, and Popes, ambitious despots and factious 
republicans, are all labelled lor posterity. If a very small percentage is 
allotted seats in Paradise, the result is appropriate to an age of even 
peculiar violence, lust, and fraud. The mummified Ik Monarch hi has 
become for political science the subject of constant study; the Convivio is 
ransacked for scraps of hislorical information; the Letters are documents 
of real historical interest. No reasonable man would read the story of the 

late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries without his Dante within 
reach. 

The period covered by this chapter begins approximately with the year 
1289, in which the youthful Dante is said to have fought in the victory 
of Campaldino, and it ends within a year or so of Dante's death. Its 
history is confused by the number of independent States, small or large, 
each working out its own salvation or its ruin. A certain unitv is 
preserved by the close relation between the Angevin house at Naples, 
the Papacy, and the Guelf republic at Florence. Florence, indeed, gives 
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a centre to most of the Tuscan cities comprised in the Guelfie league, to 
which even Siena, her traditional Ghibelline rival, during this period 
belongs, but to east and west she has persistent foes in Arezzo and Pisa. 
Within the Papal States, Perugia, Bologna, and the lords of Ferrara have 
their independent story. In Lombardy, Milan and Verona seem destined 
to be predominant powers under their respective dynasts, though Pavia 
from ancient jealousy and Padua from its republicanism and wealth have 
to be reckoned with. Between the expansive powers Milan and Verona, 
with its satellite Mantua, lay a group of cities usually Guelfie but 
always quarrelsome. Brescia, a city of refuge for the plain, had access to 
Alpine pastures and northern commercial routes. Cremona controlled the 
northern, and Piacenza the southern, bank of the Po, with custody of the 
historic Emilian road. Farther south from Parma led the route across 
the Apennines into Liguria and Tuscany, and was of high interest in the 
history of despotism even to the nineteenth century. Modena and Reggio 
were noteworthy as bones of contention between Bologna and Ferrara, 
with the Ghibelline powers hungrily on the watch. The Piedmontese 
cities vacillate between Milan and the house of An jou, which might have 
dominated western Lombardy but for its chronic preoccupation with 
the reconquest of Sicily. Events in Venice and Genoa might in common 
parlance be described as side-shows, so far as continental Italy is con¬ 
cerned, though each for a time became the centre of acute general conflict. 
Petrarch described them later as the two eyes of Italy, whose duty it was 
to watch her eastern and her western seas, but their invariable aim was 
rather to blind each other. 

The Guelf and Ghibelline struggle was continuous, but in inter-State 
policy the cleavage was more distinct in Tuscany than in Lombardy and 
the adjoining papal fiefs, such as Bologna and Ferrara. Dante was nearlv 
accurate in stating that every city had war within its walls, but strong 
hereditary despotism was serving as a check on internal faction. The 
dynast may be Guelf or Ghibelline; either of the two may rest on the 
people or the nobles. Dante makes the demagogue despot play the 
tribune Marcellos in every city; even little Assisi could claim a thorough¬ 
going tyrant. When in large cities despots do not exist, the government 
is compelled, as in Florence and Genoa, to submit to a foreign protector¬ 
ate. Padua and Bologna struggle for so-called liberty, but the shadow 
of despotism is already falling. Elsewhere immunity is only due, as 
in Genoa, to equality in fighting force between the contending family 
groups. The republican polity was in process of being played out, Venice 
alone belying the general rule. 

The advent of the Emperor Henry VII is a landmark in the confused 
history of the age. Here at least principles were involved. Philip IV had 
tested the power of national monarchy against Rome, but now the two 
universal sovereignties, both claiming divine origin, came into collision 
in the garden of the Empire, the old familiar ground. As in ancient 
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Athens temporary local ailments determined in the great plague, so in 
Italy local disorders were merged in one general conflict, which gave some 
unity to the history of three years. 

After Henry’s death the two chief Lombard dynasties again follow 
their respective lines of expansion, while Venice still nurses her wounds. 
A revival of Ghibellinism once more sets all Tuscany ablaze. The house 
of Anjou still casts lingering glances upon Sicily, while its princes and 
mercenaries are reluctantly dribbled into the Tuscan conflict. The period 
ends with a customary civic fight at Genoa, which becomes a focus for all 
contending powers, Lombard, Neapolitan, and Tuscan, the Avignon 
Papacy, and even the Sicilian king. The fate of Genoa was, indeed, of 
supreme importance to every maritime power in the western Mediter¬ 
ranean, and to the dominant State beyond her northern frontiers. 

From the death of Charles I Naples ceased to be the focus of Italian 
history. On 29 May 1289, however, the kingdom of Sicily once more 
had a lawfully crowned head. The heir, released from captivity by 
Alfonso of Aragon, left three young sons as hostages, engaging to return, 
if within a year he had not obtained the renunciation of the Aragonese 
claim from Charles of Valois and peace with France and the Pope. 
Nichol as IV re! eased him from his oath, and crowned him at Rieti as 
King of Sicily with all that his father had held. The renewal of war with 
James of Sicily was imperative; Loria was conquering the Calabrian coast 
towns, while James from his base at Ischia and Procida besieged Gaeta. 
Charles saved the fortress by aid of a heterogeneous crusading force, but 
this was his sole success; he was forced to a truce, which left James all his 
conquests. Alfonso had remained neutral; threatened bv Castile, he made 
peace with France in February 1291, no mention being made of Sicily. 
On 18 June he suddenly died. Alfonso left Aragon and Majorca to 
James, who should transfer Sicilv to their younger brother Frederick, so 
that Aragon and Sicily would remain separate. Resignation was anti¬ 
pathetic to James’ character; he must keep both kingdoms. Leaving 
Frederick as governor, he sailed in July 1291 to be crow ned at Saragossa. 
He claimed as the heir, not of Alfonso, but of his father Peter III. 

Charles II on 2 April 1292 lost the papal suzerain who had crowned 
him. Nicholas IV was among the least distinguished Popes. Having been 
legate in the East, he was mainly interested in the Crusade. The Saracen 
capture of Acre made further operations hopeless, and Nicholas was the 
last genuine crusading Pope. There was often talk of renewal in papal 
and royal circles, but the motives were mainly financial or matrimonial. 
To Nicholas the Colonna owe much of their later importance, for which 
the Papacy paid dearly. Nicholas III had made Giacopo cardinal; his 
nephew Peter now became his colleague; Peter’s father John, created 
Senator of Rome and Rector of the March, ruled Rome almost as dictator, 
forcing Viterbo to recognise the city’s suzerainty. Napoleon Orsini, 
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connected by marriage with the Colonna, also received the cardinal's hat, 
perhaps with the aim of dividing the rival family. His name was to 
reappear for very many years to come. 

A dreary conclave, which opened at Rome in April 1292, only closed 
at Perugia on 5 July 15294. Charles II had intervened, only to be 
snubbed. The ten surviving cardinals were divided between the Orsini 
and Colonna factions, with Benedict Gaetani occupying an intermediate 
position. At length Cardinal Latino Malabranea, inspired by a dream, 
proposed the election of an aged hermit, who, living in a cave on Monte 
Murrone in the Abruzzi, had founded an Order of the Holy Ghost, Both 
parties acclaimed the proposal, either from a wave of repentance or from 
pure exhaustion. Even Gaetani, though exempt from either feeling, 
somewhat sarcastically adhered. The hermit was dragged unwillingly 
from his cave; Charles II, whose subject he was, and Charles Martel, 
titular King of Hungary, led his palfrey into Aquila, and hence escorted 
him to Naples. The new Pope took the name of Celcstine; he never saw 
Rome. His reign was an absurdity; under the thumb of Charles he 
created eight French and four Italian cardinals, all of the Angevin 
party; a few months reduced the Curia to chaos. Celcstine, conscious of 
incompetence, braced himself to resignation. He had learnt to rely on 
the advice of Gaetani, who stated that lie had at first dissuaded him. It 
was, however, generally believed that he had intrigued for Celestine's 
withdrawal through the medium of a midnight voice, professedly angelic, 
speaking through a megaphone to Celcstine in bed. The Neapolitans, 
furious at losing their Pope, clamoured riotously before the royal palace. 
But Celcstine stood firm; Charles, having obtained his ends, and realising 
the impossibility of a pontificate based on piety alone, made no resistance. 
Celestine's successor thought it imprudent to leave the self-deposed Pope 
in his cell on Monte Murrone. Fearing arrest, the hermit attempted to 
escape to Dalmatia, but was captured and confined at Fumone, near 
Anagni, until his death in 1296. Even then it was thought safer that 
ten feet of soil should hide potential relics from pious exhumation. 
Celestine's resignation has been made famous by Dante's line on the 
gran rifiuto ( Inferno , in, 60). There are difficulties in referring this to 
Celestine, but it is hardly possible to reject the tradition handed down 
from Dante's son. Esau is a less attractive alternative. 

On 23 December 1294 Gaetani was elected at Naples by a large 
majority out of twenty-two cardinals; he took the name of Boniface VIII. 
The election was honest enough, for both Orsini and Colonna voted for 
him, several of the French cardinals being violently opposed. He stood 
head and shoulders above his colleagues in legal knowledge, diplomatic 
experience, and business ability. He was born at Anagni, the home of 
Innocent III, Gregory IX, and Alexander IV, of whom his mother was 
a niece. The Gaetani were a knightly family of no great importance; 
they were Ghibellines, and Benedict's father had served under Manfred. 
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Bonifaces age is much disputed. Dino Compagni makes him eighty-six 
at death; a recent authority holds that he was not much over sixty on 
election. His character has been fiercely discussed between those who 
believed him to be the worst of all Popes and others who, regarding 
him as the boldest champion of papal claims, are bound to refute as 
libels the charges of vice and heresy laid against him by the French Court, 
the Colonna, and the Celcstinians. The evidence seems conclusive that 
he was doctrinally a sceptic, but a believer in amulets and magic; in this 
he was but on a level with other high ecclesiastics. It is probable that 
for him, as later for Alexander VI, the moral code had little meaning. 
On the other hand, the unsavoury details of the twenty-nine articles of 
the French minister Plaisians, and the evidence concocted after his 
death bv Nogarefc, are suspicious commonplaces, applied to others whom 
the French lawyers were interested in attacking. A celebrated passage 
in a dispatch to James of Aragon describes him some years before his 
death as all (‘yes and tongue, with all else diseased. In 1300 in another 
Aragonese dispatch he is mentioned as being very well, better than three 
years ago, and again in 1302 as saying that he would live till all his 
enemies were “choked off.” On exhumation his body was found in 
excellent preservation; such a monster of corruption could hardly have 
preserved all his tine teeth but two. A modern apologist admits that he 
kept bad company, but was not himself so bad as he lias been painted. 

To the historian Boniface's temperament is more important than his 
morals, for it explains his pretensions, his success, and his tragic fall. He 
was at once a law and an idol io himself. 11 is legal learning culminated 
in the ipse dir it: he worshipped his fine person, appearing now in the 
full garb of Pope, now, it is said, of Emperor. He fostered this idolatry 
bv distributing silver statuette's or larger effigies of himself. For supposed 
inferiors of whatever rank he had illimitable scorn; his rudeness extended 
from Charles II, “the miserable, whom, hut for his own bounty, the earth 
would have swallowed up,” to the kneeling Archbishop of Genoa, into 
whose eyes he threw the ashes expected on his head, or to a German 
envoy, whom he kicked in the face. Though always hated, he had the art 
of at once bribing and intimidating his court into submission. Ilis chief 
energies were directed to the advancement of his own family at the 
expense of their neighbours or the Church. His views ranged from the 
creation of petty principalities to the claims of an old Roman Emperor, 
with the custody of the Keys of Heaven added. It is small wonder that 
Boniface incurred hatred during life and after death. If the Commcdia is the 
drama of love and hate, Boniface may well stand as the villain of the play. 

The Pope, in spite of his Ghibelline origin, Hung himself fiercely, as 
was natural, into the duel between Anjou and Aragon, for he was vitally 
interested in the recovery of Sicily, the whole kingdom being admittedly 
a papal fief. James had soon found that he was in danger of falling 
between two thrones. The Aragonese, as distinct from the Catalans, 
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disliked the Sicilian connexion, in which, as an inland State, they had no 
interest, and which dragged them into a drawn-out struggle with France, 
the Papacy, and Castile. Patriotic Sicilians resented being an annexe of 
unsympathetic Aragon. Frederick must have felt himself cheated of his 
rights to the throne under Alfonso’s will. Nevertheless there was no 
decisive change until Boniface’s election. Janies, now in danger of revolt, 
gave in. Boniface in June 1295 arranged the terms of peace between 
Anjou, Aragon, and France. James should marry the daughter of 
Charles II; the French king withdrew all claims to Aragon; the sur¬ 
render of Sicily was later rewarded by the promise of Sardinia and Corsica 
under papal suzerainty, if James could expel the Pisans and Genoese. 
Frederick was tempted with the hand of Catherine Courtenay, heiress 
of the titular Emperor of the Fast and niece of Charles II; he resisted 
so speculative an exchange, and threw in his lot with the Sicilians. 

Frederick and Sicily were now left to their fate, and very terrible this 
seemed. But the people and their leader never faltered. Frederick was 
proclaimed king by the Parliament at Messina, and crowned at Palermo. 
National support was rewarded by a liberal constitution, giving to the 
three Estates the decision on peace and war, much power of legislation, 
and some approach to ministerial responsibility. The king took the bold 
offensive in C alabria, tempted the Neapolitans to revolt, and allied himself 
with Ghibelline elements in Tuscany and Lombardy. Boniface was now 
Frederick’s deadliest enemy. He brought Charles II and James to Home 
early in 1297, and here John of Procida and Roger Loria, neither of 
them Sicilians, threw over the cause in which they had made their reputa¬ 
tions. Loria became Admiral of the allied fleets, which were to restore 
Sicily to Anjou. Even Constance, widow of Peter, deserted her favourite 
son, and left Sicily for Rome. Here too was Charles II’s third son, 
Robert, released from Aragon in 1295 and now his father’s vicar for 
Naples. Wide scandal was caused by the presumption that, he was to 
succeed his father. IIis eldest brother Charles Martel had died in 1295, 
but left a son, Carobert, afterwards King of Hungary. The second son, 
Louis, who had taken Orders, only renounced his rights in December 1296. 
Boniface stifled opposition by recognising Robert as heir in February 
1297, and in March he married Yolande, sister of James and Frederick. 

At this time Boniface became involved in another war, caused almost 
wholly by his nepotistic ambitions. The Colonna large estates and strong 
fortresses along the hills south of the Campagna were natural objects of 
papal greed, especially as they adjoined the humbler Gaetani holdings. 
Cardinal Giacopo, a man of saintly character, was associated with Jacopone 
da Todi and the Spiritual Franciscans; he may well have been persuaded 
of the illegality of Celestine’s resignation, and of Boniface’s manipulation 
thereof. The house moreover, being now definitely Ghibelline, was in 
favour of Frederick of Sicily and opposed to any papal claims to imperial 
authority in Italy. Sciarra, a violent young member of the family, provoked 
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attack by raiding in March 1297 a convoy of papa] treasure, on the pre¬ 
text that it was extorted for the purchase of estates for Boniface’s nephew 
Peter. Though the property was restored, a Bull was issued, depriving 
the two Colonna cardinals of their benefices. The Colonna took to their 
fortresses, denied the legality of Celestine’s resignation, and appealed to 
a council. On interdict and sentence of confiscation followed the preach¬ 
ing of a crusade. The Orsini, Florence, and other Guelfic, Tuscan, and 
Umbrian cities sent contingents. In September 1298 the ancient walls 
of Palestrina were surrendered under false promises, for which Dante 
makes Guido of Montefeltro responsible. The site of the city was 
ploughed up and salted. Colonna fugitives found refuge in England, 
France, or Ghibelline Italian cities. A powerful State was formed for 
Peter Gaetani, intended to overawe the smaller nobles and restore order 
in tin 4 wide feudal lands surrounding Rome. 

On this success the .Jubilee of 1300 closely followed. Among all Roman 
Jubilees this has been the most distinguished, celebrated by Viliani’s 
youthful resolve to write his History , and by Dante’s simile, describing 
the dense lines of pilgrims as they crossed the Bridge of Sant’ Angelo to 
and from St Peters. The touch is so intimate as to have suites ted that 
Dante was among their number. Amid the ceremonies, winch lasted 
until Christmas Eve, Boniface was at his best. His love for splendour, his 
talent for organisation, his very autocracy ensured the success of this huge 
European festival. His croupiers at St Peter’s and St Paul’s raked in the 
countless pious offerings, from which he hoped to finance the conquest of 
Sicily and the establishment of yet another Gaetani State, this time in 
Tuscany. 

Until the last month of the Jubilee papal prospects were encouraging. 
The Sicilians soon felt the loss of their great admiral. Frederick, faced 
by a huge fleet, which Loria had collected from the Mediterranean 
powers, retired from before Naples. In July 1299 the Neapolitan and 
Aragonese Ueets won a decisive victory over a much inferior force off Cape 
Orlando, Frederick escaping with only seventeen galleys. It was some 
compensation that James sailed home in dudgeon with his allies, and, 
perhaps, disgust with himself. Sicily was attacked from west and cast. 
Robert and his brother, Philip of Taranto, took Catania and besieged 
Messina. Then fortune turned with Frederick’s memorable victory of 
foot over horse in the plain of Falconaria, near Trapani, in December 
1300. Philip was captured, and Messina then relieved. The Sicilians 
held fast in Calabria, though they had lost the islands of!' Naples. Charles 
would gladly have made peace, but Boniface railed against the cowardly 
king, called Templars and Hospitallers to join in his crusade, and dragged 
Genoa reluctantly into the conflict. On 14 June 1300 Roger Loria 
destroyed yet another Sicilian fleet, but on land Robert made little 
progress. Naples was being starved to feed his army; news reached Rome 
that he was ill-fitted to conquer Sicily, being too much under the influence 
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of his wife and the Catalans. The great fleet, which was to reduce western 
Sicily, was shattered by a tempest oft Cape Passero. The aid of France 
seemed essential to Pope and king, and Charles of Valois was the saviour 
selected. Towards this incompetent personality Angevin, papal, and 
Florentine interests were now converging. 

Side by side with his Sicilian venture Boniface had embarked upon an 
expensive war in southern Tuscany. Marriage was with Boniface, as with 
Renaissance Popes, a valuable asset for the construction of the Temporal 
State. His great-nephew Loffred was one of the many husbands of 
Margaret Aldobrandeschi, Countess Palatine of the Patrimony in Tus¬ 
cany, Boniface coveted her wealthy fief and wide allodial domains, 
unfortunately lost to Loffred by matrimonial rupture. Boniface, elected 
Podesta of Orvieto, turned the city against its neighbour and ally. 
Margaret's relations, the six Counts of Santafiora, hitherto unfriendly, 
took uj) her cause, one of them even having courage to marry her. A 
severe defeat of the Siene>e, old enemies of the Aldobrandeschi, forced 
Boniface to call in the Tuscan league against this stubbornly (i hi be 1 line 
house. The war began in t he first month of the J ubilec; nearly three years 
passed in wearing resistance down. Margaret's estates were conferred on 
another of Boniface's nephews, together with the Rectorate of the Patri¬ 
mony. Before this happened, intervention in FIorence had begun. From 
1289 to 1300 she had been peculiarly free from external complications. 
Her close relations with Naples had been mutually profitable. She was 
monopolising Neapolitan commerce and finance at the expense of Italian 
rivals, while the Angevin kings lived upon her loans. Her bankers also 
dominated the papal money-market. The internal troubles which brought 
her into collision with Boniface must now be traced to their source. 

For Tuscany the year 1289 was one of high importance. At Pisa 
Ugolino and his family were starved to death in the Tower of Hunger. 
The Ghibellines once more ruled, with Guido of Moutefeltro as their 
captain. Arezzo had become the headquarters of cast Tuscan Gliibel- 
linism, which included the Florentine feudal families of the Upper Arno 
and the Apennines, the Pazzi, Ubalditii, and Ubertini, one of whom was 
the fighting Bishop of Arezzo. Count Guido Novcilo of Poppi and 
Buonconte, Montefeltro's son, held high command. The Aretincs had 
heavily defeated the Sienese, while from Florence were seen the flames 
of her own outpost San Donato. Within her walls Ghibellines were so 
numerous among nobles and people that it became necessary to expel 
them till the sky was clearer. All depended upon immediate success. The 
army mobilised was unusually large, estimated at 2400 horse and 10,000 
foot. Charles II had left Aimeri de Narbonne as nominal leader, with 
the veteran Guillaume de Durfort as guardian. Bologna and the cities 
of the Tuscan league sent contingents, while under the Angevin banner 
fought a troop of Romagnol horse under Maghinardo di Susinana, Ghibel- 
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line in Romagna and Lombardy, but Guclf in Tuscany in gratitude for 
the faithful guardianship of Florence. 

The Are tines expected the advance by the direct road, south of the 
Arno, but the Florentines crossed the river, and took the Consuma pass 
from Fontassieve, a dangerous manoeuvre had there been opposition on 
the rough descent. The aim was to raid the Guidi territories round Poppi, 
and the bishop’s estates at Ribbiena. Thus the A retines entered the 
Casentino from the southward, and the battle was fought in the plain of 
Campaldino, between Poppi and Bibbiena. The Florentines, contrary to 
practice, stood on the defensive. In front was a picked body of light 
horse consisting of Florentine gentry, among whom Vieri de’ Cerchi and 
his sons were prominent. Their flanks were covered by cross-bowmen and 
lancer infantry. Behind them was ranged the main body of heavy cavalry 
and foot; to cover a possible retreat, a reserve of Pistoians was commanded 
by their Podesta, the impetuous Corso Donati, who was ordered under 
pain of death not to attack without express orders. The A retines, in¬ 
ferior by a third in numbers, furiously attacking, pushed the light horse 
and main bodv back, but we re then exposed to a flanking fire from the 
cross-bowmen, who stood firm. Corso, a born soldier, saw bis opportunity. 
Crying out— u If we lose, I will die with my citizens; if we win, let who 
will come to Pistoia to execute my death sentence,” he dashed into the 
A retine flank, and turned the fortunes of the day. Guido Novello with 
his men rode off for safety; Buonconte and the bishop, who had respectively 
dissuaded and urged attack, were killed. Dante, who was now twenty-four, 
was probably engaged; the evidence rests on a fragmentary letter read 
by his later biographer, Leonardo Bruni, but now lost, which tells how 
Dante had much fear but the greatest delight owing to the changing 
fortunes of the fight. 

Waste of a week or more in ravaging the Casent ino spoilt any chance 
of capturing Arezzo, though the siege train flung donkeys crowned with 
episcopal mitres into the city. An attack upon Pisa by Genoese galleys 
and Florentine armies was thwarted by Guido of Montefelt.ro, wisest and 
wariest of generals, magnificent in defence and in surprise. Thus no very 
obvious military results followed on Campaldino. Vet it decided the 
supremacy of Florence among friends and enemies in Tuscany, until 
another Tuscan general, Uguccione della Faggiuola, turned the tables. 
All danger from Ghibellines had ceased, the split between Blacks and 
Whites had not begun. Trade grew apace, every one seemed rich, the gates 
stood open with no excise-men to rummage the sacks aiul baskets of country 
folk. Villani writes that it was the most joyous time that Florence had 
ever had, and, indeed, she was never to see another such, save at the 
height of the Medicean age. Dante enjoyed all the fun of the continuous 
fair; his first sonnet was addressed to Guido Cavalcanti, leader in literature, 
fashion, and polities, who perhaps made Dante’s social fortune. It is known 
that the young poet dressed with care, appreciated delicate cooking and 
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luxurious furniture. He would not then have preferred the ladies of 
Cacciaguida’s day, who left their mirror without paint upon their cheeks, 
and donned the products of their spindle and distaff rather than the garish 
belts and low-cut silks and muslins of the fair objects of his youthful 
admiration; nor would he have worn the undressed leather-suit with belt 
to match and clasp of bone, as approved by his great-great-grandfather. 

In spite of gaiety and prosperity all was not well with Florence. The 
great gentry presumed on their new prestige to ruffle the middle and 
lower classes, to add small holdings of defenceless country neighbours to 
their large estates. Critics complained that the vaunted victory had no 
results, that the Pisan general had even taken the offensive with success. 
It was whispered that Corso Donati himself had been bought off from 
pressing home an attack on Pisa. Wealthy traders, shop-keepers, and the 
unrepresented classes found a spokesman in Giano della Bella, himself 
noble and rich, but a reformer by instinct and principle. Hence came 
about the celebrated Ordinances of Justice, initiated in 1293. Giano 
himself fell before a combination of the uppermost classes with the Gild 
of Butchers led by the vapouring demagogue Decora. The populace offered 
to support him; but, from a horror of civil war or fear for its issue, he 
refused the offer, and left Florence for ever. His work was only half done, 
but the Ordinances in their main tenor were retained, though in 1295 
modifications were introduced to meet just grievances of the nobles, while 
the popolani were reinforced by minor noble families, from whom dis¬ 
qualification for office was now removed; henceforth actual practice was 
not essential to membership of the gilds which monopolised the 
government. The Alighieri were possibly included under the former 
measure, and it is practically certain that Dante benefited by the latter. 
Being now thirty, he became a member of the Gild of Doctors and 
Druggists, but never practised either profession. 

No constitutional changes could cure the ineradicable spirit of faction 
among Florentine families. This became concentrated in the feud between 
groups headed respectively by the Cerchi and the Donati. The Cerehi had 
migrated from the country, while the Donati were an old Florentine 
family. Vieri de 1 Cerchi had bought and enlarged the Guidi palace, closely 
adjoining that of Corso. There was no hard and fast line between noble 
and bourgeois families; both Cerchi and Donati were engaged in banking, 
both intermarried with the opposite class, but family pride remained. 
Vieri was rich and generous, but rough in manners and clumsy in speech. 
Yet he and his family were popular with middle and lower classes, with 
many of the nobles and the oppressed Ghibellines. Corso headed the 
extreme Guelfic families, and was the darling of the mob, who called 
him il bar one, and delighted in his martial bearing and ready wit. He 
ridiculed Vieri, but his personal enemy was Guido Cavalcanti, a noble of 
the first rank, poet and philosopher, high-spirited but aloof. Assaults 
and charges of murder culminated in Corso's banishment in 1299 for 
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gross corruption of a needy Podest& in a matrimonial suit. Hitherto he 
had been predominant since Giano della Bella's fall; henceforth the 
Cerchi, in favour with the moderates, controlled the government until 
the coming of Charles of Valois. 

By this time the two parties had become known as Blacks and Whites, 
nicknames borrowed from Pistoia. This city had been in uproar owing to 
a murderous feud between two branches of the chief family, the Cancellieri. 
The disorder threatened the stability of the Guelfic league withaGhibelline 
revival at a dangerous strategic point. Florence intervened, took over the 
administration as a mediatory power, and removed the heads of both 
parties. The Blacks received hospitality from the Frescobaldi across the 
Arno, the Whites from the Cerchi. Hence the infection spread through 
Florence and Tuscany, even into Umbria and Lombardy. It was no longer 
a feud between two families and their groups, but between parties as 
definite as Guelfs and Ghibellines. 

Present hatred and future disaster were barely concealed by the con¬ 
tinued gaiety and prosperity. The hatred might any moment blaze up 
into a ruinous flame. A trifling incident, indeed, caused the outbreak. 
On the Calends of May 1300, two groups of young bloods, Black and 
White, were watching the dancing of girls on the Piazza Santa Trinita. 
Spurring their horses against each other, they came to blows. The only 
casualty was a nose sliced from a Cerchi face. But Viliam justly compares 
this wound to the murder of Buondelmonte; as that was the beginning 
of Guelf and Ghibelline factions, so was this the beginning of great ruin 
to the Guelf party and its city of Florence. 

This quarrel gave Boniface the opportunity for which he was waiting. 
The vacancy in the Empire had opened to him rosy prospects. After 
Adolf of Nassau's defeat and death in July 1298, he had refused to 
recognise Albert, but, alarmed by rumours of alliance with Philip IV, he 
changed his tactics, seeking from Albert the cession of imperial rights 
over Tuscany in return for recognition. This was a revival of Nicholas Ill's 
scheme for creating nepotist kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany. Albert 
was not to be tempted, whereupon Boniface strove to influence the Electors. 
The value of such a cession was small, unless he gained practical control 
over the Tuscan cities, and especially Florence. With this aim he had 
liberally bestowed benefices and matrimonial dispensations upon leading 
Florentine families. His probable attitude towards parties was displayed 
when, on a proposal for the recall of Giano della Bella in 1294, he 
threatened with excommunication any who should advocate it. Recently 
he had given office in the Papal States to Corso Donat.i when banished. 
Corso conspired against the White government, which in April 1300 con¬ 
demned for treason three Florentines in Rome, the chief of whom was 
Simone Gherardi degli Spini, the papal banker. Boniface ordered the 
government to revoke the sentence, but it resented ecclesiastical inter¬ 
ference with civil justice. The skirmish of 1 May stirred him to action. 
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Early in June he sent his chief adviser. Cardinal Acquasparta, to mediate 
between Blacks and Whites. Perhaps he genuinely wished to reconcile 
them, and so control both parties. If this failed, he would naturally side 
with the extremist magnates against the more moderate party, which 
upheld the Ordinances of Justice and favoured reconciliation with 
Ghibellines. The Whites, as constitutionalists, would resist any attempt 
on municipal independence; the Blacks would make any concession, if the 
Pope would restore them to power. 

Acquasparta on arrival repeated Boniface's order for acquittal of the 
papal agents. The Priorate of 15 June, of which Dante was a member, 
confirmed the sentence. Public feeling had recently been aroused by a gross 
assault by turbulent magnates on the Consuls of the Gilds while carrying 
gifts to the Baptistery on St John's Day. The Priors who preceded Dante 
and his colleagues banished the heads of both parties. The White chiefs 
were soon recalled from Sarzana on hygienic grounds, while, in spite of 
promises, the Blacks were long excluded. Guido Cavalcanti,indeed, justified 
the act of mercy by dying of malaria. Acquasparta published his award 
for the restoration of peace, the chief obstacle to which was the corrupt 
canvassing and violence which set the city in an uproar on each election 
to the Priorate. He proposed that suitable names from both parties 
should be placed in a ballot-box, from which those of the Priors should 
be drawn by lot. The Whites, unwilling to lose their advantage, refused 
the award, on which he departed in high dudgeon, pronouncing an inter¬ 
dict against the city. 

The Pope now determined on more active measures. Corso and the 
Blacks had pressed him to summon a French prince to his aid. Negotia¬ 
tions had long been on foot with Charles of Valois with a view to French 
assistance in Sicily. During the last two months of 1300 the conditions 
were settled. Charles should bring a large force for the conquest of Sicily 
and the submission of Florence to the Pope's will. The White government 
now strove to avoid a breach, which would bring upon the city the 
suspended interdict, to the ruin of its foreign trade. Florence had sent 
large contingents for the Colonna and Aldobrandeschi wars. In June 
1301, however, on the demand for a further reinforcement, opposition 
shewed itself, and Dante, who led this, was only beaten in the Council 
of 100 by 49 votes to 32. The government had in May taken a step 
which must inevitably provoke papal displeasure. In defiance of its mission 
as official mediator at Pistoia, it expelled the Black population with much 
cruelty. Lucca replied by similar treatment of its Whites, and this with 
Boniface's warm approval. The great Tuscan Guelfic league was splitting 
into fragments. 

Charles joined the papal Court at Anagni on 2 September, and was 
appointed Peacemaker ( paciaro ) by Boniface. The White government, 
now thoroughly alarmed, sent envoys, among them Dante, as is generally 
believed, to propitiate the Pope. He would only urge complete submission. 
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Bologna alone stood by Florence at this crisis. Charles, reaching Siena with 
800 horse, reinforced by Lucchese, Perugians, Romagnols, and Sienese, 
sent his Chancellor to Florence to announce his mission. The Priorate, 
of which I)ino Compagni was a member, dared not deny him entrance, 
for it had made no preparations for resistance. The Priors feebly tried 
to win the Blacks by forming an advisory committee of both parties; 
the Parte Guelfa rejected their advances. The Peacemaker’s admission 
was made the subject of a referendum, a rare example, to the 72 Gilds, 
which included the 51 Lower Trades, usually unrepresented. The gallant 
Bakers alone opposed it, saying that Charles should neither be received 
nor honoured, for he was coming to destroy the city. All the leading 
citizens swore perfect peace and kissed the Gospel at the Baptistery font; 
tears coursed down the cheeks of those who were to be foremost in destruc¬ 
tion. The precautions for public order were ludicrous. Abusive language 
was to be punished by excision of the tongue. In front of the Palazzo 
Pubblico, now rising from its foundations, stood the executioner with axe 
and block awaiting customers. Charles was warned of the imprudence of 
entering on All Saints’ Day, when the lower classes would be full of new 
wine. Charles, risking the new wine, rode in by the Porta San Pier 
Gattolini on 1 November, unarmed “save with the lance of treachery 
wherewith Judas tilted, with which he was to burst asunder the bowels 
of Florence.” 1 Of course there were omens of disaster. The comet, now 
known as Halley’s, was in the sky. Dante in the Convhrio describes a cross 
in the heavens, formed by the vapours which follow the course of Mars 
and portend the deaths of kings and the revolutions of States, such being 
the effects of his domination. At first Charles was courtesy itself, inviting 
the Priors to dine, with the knowledge perhaps that the law forbade them 
to dine out. He attended the sermon of the celebrated friar Remigio 
Girolami, who, like Savonarola afterwards, discoursed on the evils of 
tyranny. A Parliament of Peace was summoned for 5 November, and here 
Charles received full power to act as mediator. He swore faithfully to 
perform his task, but already his agents had concerted revolution with 
the Blacks. Onlv on the previous night the Medici had wounded a recent 
Gonfalonier of Justice; the citizens gathered round the Priorate ready to 
take vengeance, but the Priors refrained. 

The villain of the piece now took the stage. Corso Donati, who had 
lurked hard by, broke into Florence by a postern, seized the nunnery of 
San Pier Maggiore, and fortified the campanile. Popular feeling veered 
with the breeze of audacity, and then arose the cry of Viva Messer Corso 
il barone . He plundered the houses of the Priors who had exiled him, 
and threw the prisons open. An orgy of blood,lust, and fire began; the 
rabble and the gaol-birds were surpassed in crimes by the noblest or 
wealthiest citizens, Donati, Tosinghi, Rossi, and Medici; they were 
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committed against near neighbours, intimates until the recent split in the 
Guelfic ranks. Warehouses of merchants and tradesmen were ransacked; 
heiresses were married by force, and shivering fathers compelled to sign 
the settlements. In vain the great bell of the Priorate clanged to arms; 
the few faithful families found no leaders and few followers. Charles of 
Valois threatened to hang Corso, but never moved a finger. A gallant 
Pistoian, Schiatta de’ Cancellieri, who commanded 300 State horse, wished 
to attack Corso, but Vieri de’ Cerchi forbade him. No wonder that the 
populace was passive when the Cerchi were hiding in their palaces. 

Corso put the final touch to the revolution by turning out the Podesta 
and Priors. The sole magistrate left was the Captain of the People. Yet 
even in the flush of triumph the nobles dared not touch the constitution, 
nor the hated Ordinances of Justice. They were content with nominating 
new Priors, who received absolute powers, but submitted every measure 
to the Black nobles before proposing it. On 1 November the new Podestft 
was appointed, that Cante de’ Gabrielli of Gubbio to whom Dante was 
to owe his exile. Cardinal Acquasparta, reappearing, nominally reconciled 
hostile families, even the Donati and Cerchi. The futility of such friend¬ 
ships was proved bv a fresh tragedy. Simone Donati, most brilliant of 
Florentine young bloods, and his father Corso’s darling, saw old Niccolo 
de 1 Cerchi, his ow n uncle, pass through the Piazza Santa Croce towards his 
country house. He followed him, fell on him unawares, and murdered 
him. A servant, before flying, plunged his sword into Simone’s side; the 
bloodthirsty youngster died next day. 

In January, the sack now over, the trials or rather sentences began. 
Fifteen Gonfaloniers or Priors who had held office between December 1299 
and November ISO] were condemned. Among these was Dante, whose 
outspoken opposition to Boniface VIII had made a verdict inevitable. 
Penalties varied from fine, exile, and civic disqualification to confiscation 
of property. If the accused failed to stand his trial, he would be burnt, 
beheaded, or hanged according to the Podesta'\s choice. There were in 
all 559 sentences of death. Few probably were actually executed. Citizens 
who fled from justice were rarely caught. A good horse or even a sturdy 
pair of legs would soon carry the culprit beyond Florentine jurisdiction. 
Fra Remigio tells a pitiful tale of houses destroyed or deserted, farms 
and fields lying waste, commerce ruined. The revolution had its sequel 
in bankruptcies among the great commercial families. Charles of Valois, 
on leaving Florence early in April 1302, received 24,000 gold florins for 
his w'ork of peace. The Peacemaker had caused a disgraceful civil war; 
he went his way to Sicily to sign a degrading peace. 

On arrival at Rome, Charles was appointed, in May 1302, Captain- 
General of the papal and Neapolitan forces. All the Tuscan Black Guclfs 
contributed contingents, while the Bardi and Peruzzi financed the opera¬ 
tions. Never was fiasco more complete. The army, burning and plundering, 
struggled across Sicily to Sciacca, which faces Africa. Here it melted 
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away from malaria. To avoid the chance of a resolute attack by Frederick, 
the Treaty of Caltabellotta was signed on 24 September 1302. With this 
the War of Sicilian Vespers technically ended, though in practice it proved 
to be little more than a truce. Frederick married in May 1303 Charles IPs 
daughter Eleanor. Philip of Taranto was released, to prove his military 
incompetence on Tuscan fields thereafter. Frederick, until death, should 
rule a free Island of Sicily as King; after his decease it should revert to 
the Angevins, his heir receiving Cyprus or Sardinia in compensation. 
Sicilian and Neapolitan conquests were mutually restored. John of 
Procida was already dead; Loria retired to Spain, his brilliant reputation 
sadly tarnished. Boniface was, as always, furious, but Charles II for once 
held firm, and the Pope's quarrel with Philip IV was developing. Yet he 
succeeded in modifying the treaty to his own advantage. Frederick agreed to 
recognise papal suzerainty, to restore ecclesiastical lands, to pay substantial 
tribute, and provide 100 lances for papal service. He had to content himself 
with the title of King of Trinacria, as Boniface would not tolerate any sug¬ 
gestion of the divisibility of the kingdom of Sicily. The hordes of Catalans, 
which for years had poured into the island, formed themselves into the 
Grand Company,and started on their marvellous career on both sides of the 
Aegean, finally creating that strange soldier-State, the Duchy of Athens, 
which was to give a claim across the seas to the Aragonese Kings of Sicily. 

Before Boniface could avail himself of his Tuscan successes, the quarrel 
began which culminated at Anagni; this hardly affects Italian history, 
except in so far as it led to the outrage. The tragedy was due to the 
violent, masterful characters of the two protagonists, and to Philip I Vs 
substitution of civil lawyers for ecclesiastical councillors. The subjects 
under dispute were the right of the State to tax its clergy, and the sub¬ 
jection of criminal clerks to royal jurisdiction. Bickerings began in 1296, 
and an issue might have been reached much earlier, but for the necessities 
of both parties. To Boniface French aid was essential for the reconquest 
of Sicily and the coveted control over Florence, and for both Charles of 
Valois was the instrument. Yet the final quarrel had begun in October 
1301 before Charles had entered Florence or set sail for Sicily. The cele¬ 
brated Bulls, Salvator mundi and Ausculta fill , issued in December, and 
Boniface's wild talk which followed, might have at once caused war but 
for Philip's defeat at Courtrai on 11 July 1302, in which Pierre Flote, 
the royal minister, “the diabolical Acliitophel, blind of one eye and 
totally blind of brain," was killed. Boniface took advantage of the disaster 
to issue in November the Bull Unam sanctam , perhaps the high-water 
mark of papal pretensions. Philip, still in difficulties, and under the 
influence of moderates, suggested arbitration. Boniface, unaware that the 
moderates had been replaced by Nogaret, Pierre Flote's right-hand man, 
who had a personal grievance against the Pope, sent on 13 April 1303 
an uncompromising answer. Already on 7 March Nogaret had received 
instructions to proceed to Italy and bring Boniface back for trial by a 
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The outrage of A nagni 


General Council. As he was leaving France, Boniface’s envoy arrived, and 
was arrested. On 13 and 14 June Plaisians read to an Assembly of 
Notables the twenty-nine articles, on which the post-mortem charges 
against Boniface were based. Ten days later Philip sent a summons for 
a General Council to the European powers. The shock caused Boniface 
to hesitate, but his final Bull, Super Petri so Ho, which was conditionally 
to release Philip’s subjects from allegiance, was reserved for publication on 
8 September 1303. 

Meanwhile Nogaret, who had enrolled adventurers in Tuscany and 
kindled rebellion in the late Colonna territories, moved upon Anagni, 
accompanied by two French subordinates, Sciarra Colonna, and Rinaldo 
da Supino, Captain of Ferentino. The commandant of the papal troops, the 
Podesta and Captain of Anagni, had been suborned; Cardinals Napoleon 
Orsini and Riccardo Petroni of Siena were almost certainly in the secret. 
The force which broke into Anagni at dawn on 7 September may have 
numbered 1600 horse and foot. The three French assailants hoisted the 
papal banner, to signify that Boniface was no Pope, but the Italians, for 
their security, insisted that the French flag should fly beside it. This 
adds significance to Dante’s line on the sacrilegious outrage—“1 see the 
fleur-de-lys enter Alagna and Christ captured in the person of his Vicar.” 
The invaders, after hours of stubborn fighting, forced their way into the 
Gaetani quarter and rushed through the cathedral to the papal palace, where 
Sciarra found the Pope lying on his bod. To his demand that he should 
resign Boniface replied: 46 Here is my neck and here my head,” but resign 
he would not. Nogaret then entered and stopped any attempt at violence; 
a dead Pope would not have served his purpose. He had planned every 
detail of the capture, but was baffled by the impossibility of carrying his 
captive through half Italy. On the third day came reaction. The people, 
stirred up bv Cardinal Fieschi, rose against the invaders, crying no longer 
“Death to the Pope,” but “Death to the foreigners.” Sciarra and Supino 
fled to Ferentino, where Nogaret joined them, not without a wound; the 
French flag was dragged through the town and trampled under foot. 
Boniface, released, from the head of the staircase pronounced pardon and 
blessing to the citizens. On 12 September an escort, sent by the Senators, 
brought Boniface to Borne, where lie fell from the hands of the hostile 
Colonna into those of his nominal friends the Orsini. The city was in 
such a ferment that the Senators resigned. Boniface wished to leave the 
Vatican for the Lateran, but the Orsini held him tight. Numerous tales, 
coloured by Guclf or Ghibelline taste, are told of his last days. There 
seems no doubt that he died in some sort of frenzy, even if he did not try 
to scratch the eyes of all who approached him. Ilis natural violence had 
reacted against himself; he thought to be the greatest of Popes, he 
suffered the deepest humiliation of any. Pride was his very being, and, 
pride mortally wounded, he must die. 

Boniface can scarcely be reckoned among the greater Popes. His was, 
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indeed, an imposing personality, which men either hated or admired, 
but he had no high impersonal ideals. His reputation is due to the tragic 
contrast between his pretensions and his fall. The patriotic feeling of 
Italy was roused by the outrage inflicted on its greatest figure by an 
unscrupulous French king and his rascally lawyer. Benedict's reign was 
so short that Boniface was thought of as the last Italian Pope; the 
ruinous results to Home and Italy were rightly attributed to his virtual 
murder. Yet he was not really a successor to Innocent III or Gregory X, 
but was rather the precursor of the fifteenth-century Popes, with the 
territorial aims of Sixtus IV and Alexander VI, and the futile ecclesiastical 
pretensions of Pius IPs Bull ExecrabUut . Pierre Flote had said that his 
master's sword was made of steel, that of the Pope of verbiage. He had 
no real force wherewith to face a strong national king. Florence, his best 
supporter, would not have raised a ducat ora man against her best customers, 
the French. The petty successes against Colonna and Aldobrandeschi were 
outbalanced by total failure in Sicily. He never had real control over 
the papal territories; Bologna, his chief provincial city, allied herself 
against him with the Florentine Whites. The absence of an Emperor 
seemed to give him an opportunity, but the comparative indifference of 
Rudolf and Albert to Italy was perhaps a disadvantage, for there was 
no great national cause to champion. The weakness of the Ghibellines at 
this time encouraged the Guelfs in each State to split into sections; 
Boniface had neither a nation, nor even a united party, at his back. As 
a battle-cry, the Church was nearly as husky as the Empire. The 
posthumous importance of Boniface lies not in his life but in his death, 
not in his triumphs but in his tragedy. 

Under the shock caused by Boniface's tragic death the jarring factions 
in the Conclave unanimously elected an unexceptionable candidate at the 
first scrutiny on 22 October 1303. Niccolb Boccasini, now Benedict XI, 
was son of a notary at Treviso; he had pure morals, high culture, and no 
nipoti . 11 is career had been that of peacemaker. He had negotiated 

between Philip IV and the Papacy, between France and England. Having 
promoted, when Legate to Hungary, the election of Carobert as king, he 
was in favour with Charles II. He restored friendly relations with Sicily, 
though resisting any revision of the Treaty of Caltabellotta. As General 
of the Dominicans, lie had prevented them from joining the Spiritual 
Franciscans' revolt against Boniface. The Colonna cardinals were ab¬ 
solved, though not yet restored to their dignities. Some partial arrange¬ 
ment was made between the Colonna and Gaetani. The Romans elected 
Benedict Senator for life, yet, in spite of his popularity, the fights between 
leading families forced him to make Perugia his headquarters. It was 
impossible to fly in the face of Philip, and yet inexcusable to condone 
the crime of Anagni. Benedict, neglecting threats, determined to try the 
actual perpetrators, but acquitted the French king and nation of com¬ 
plicity. The compromise was rather politic than just. 
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Nicholas of Prato at Florence 


Benedict’s hardest problem was that of Florence. Here the expulsion 
of the Whites had increased external enemies, without leaving peace at 
home. There was hard fighting with Whites and Ghibellines, and with 
Arezzo, aided sometimes by Pisans and Bolognese. Corso Donati, whose 
policy was individualistic rather than oligarchical, expected the spoils of 
the Black victory. The brain, however, of the conspiracy had been Rosso 
della Tosa, whom not even the second place would content. Corso, playing 
as usual to the gallery, took up the cry that Rosso's party pocketed the 
profits of corn bought by the Treasury during a famine, and adulterated 
the supplies sold to the poor. He found an ally in the new bishop, 
Lottieri della Tosa, who accused them of filching episcopal estates. The 
rival Black sections, named Pars populi and Pars cpiscopl , took up arms. 
Corso burnt the Palace of the Podesta, but was beaten off from that of 
the Priors. The government invited the city of Lucca to send troops to 
establish order, but Corso was still unbeaten. Benedict now intervened, 
sending his most trusted cardinal, Nicholas of Prato, to reconcile the 
parties. The suspicions of the extreme Blacks were not unnatural, for 
the Pope had transferred his banking account from the ultra-Black Spini 
to the White Cerchi, and Nicholas was of Ghibelline origin. Both, how¬ 
ever, were generally regarded as impartial. All classes below the highest 
longed for peace; the memory of Boniface, who had deprived them of 
their best customers or employers, was detested. On 17 March 1304 
Nicholas was given full powers for reform, and on 26 April there followed 
the spectacular act of general reconciliation on the Piazza Santa Maria 
Novella. Florence was now en fete; on the Calends of May, once more 
fateful, crowds flocked to a well-advertised aquatic representation of 
Hell; the Ponte Carraia broke under the spectators' weight; hundreds 
were drowned, some of whom, observed the chronicler, prematurely ex¬ 
perienced the torments which they had come to enjoy. 

Nicholas passed on his path of peace to Prato and Pistoia. A web of 
intrigue was now spun round him. Corso having persuaded the men of 
Prato that the cardinal meant to restore the Ghibellines, they rose in 
fury. Nicholas fled for his life, pronounced an interdict, and commanded 
Florence to attack Prato; but the so-called crusade was a laughable fiasco, 
a march out and home again. Nicholas, not losing hope, brought to 
Florence representatives from its best White and Ghibelline families. 
They received an enthusiastic welcome, bystanders kissing the coat-of- 
arms of the Ubcrti as they passed. The magnates, now in great fear, 
were deeply divided. The Cavalcanti and other moderates supported 
Nicholas; the two rival extremists, Corso and Rosso, opposed him. Hos¬ 
tilities broke out with cries of “Death to the Magnates, Death to the 
People.” The Ghibelline envoys escaped from Florence; and Nicholas 
on 9 June, when his neighbours prepared to shoot into his windows, also 
thought it time to leave, and joined Benedict at Perugia. 

High time it was, for next day was perpetrated the worst crime that 
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Florence had yet witnessed. The Donati, Tosinghi, and Medici, by the 
aid of a disreputable priest, Neri degli Abati, threw an artificial, inex¬ 
tinguishable fire into their enemies 1 palaces, with the result that the very 
heart of Florence was burnt out, with some 1400 houses and warehouses. 
The Cavalcanti, losing heart, retired to their country estates. Thus 
Florence lost another of her wealthiest and most reasonable families; the 
Guelfic circle shrank once more. Though Corso and Rosso from illness 
or caution had not taken part, their nearest relatives were the criminals. 
The Lucchesc troops had also aided the assailants. Benedict cited the 
communes of Florence and Lucca, with their chief magnates, to his court 
at Perugia. The chiefs arrived with a strong armed escort on 6 July. 
Next morning Benedict died of dysentery. A dish of figs, doctored as his 
friends believed, deprived the Papacy and Italy of a Pope who, by 
character and intense desire for peace, might have saved them from an 
infinity of woe. 

While the Black leaders were still away, and the city still smouldered, 
the exiles attempted to surprise it. Time was precious, for Robert of 
Anjou's election as Captain of the Tuscan league was tightening its 
organisation. In Florence there was only a handful of troops; encourage¬ 
ment came from Whites and Ghibellines still in Florence, and from 
Blacks injured by the lire. Success depended upon punctually concerted 
action between the converging forces. A large body of exiles, Aretines, 
and Bolognese reached Lastra, about two miles from Florence, before the 
appointed day. Young Baschiera della Tosa, who commanded, was urged 
from within to attack quickly. Instead of waiting for night and bivouack¬ 
ing by the so-called Red City, the poor East-end quarter, where he would 
have popular sympathy and water for his horses, he made for the Porta 
Spada on the north-east with only a portion of his troops. 20 July was 
a blazing day. The exiles, crying “Peace, 11 with olive garlands and white 
banners, entered by the postern with little resistance, for the prominent 
Guelfs were hiding in despair, and reached the Cathedral. They found, 
however, no aid forthcoming; men and horses were exhausted by the heat; 
a fire breaking out near the gate caused a panic, and every one ran. A 
promising enterprise was ruined. The force at Lastra broke up; the exiles 
from south and east, the Aretinc and Bolognese reinforcements, and, 
above all, Tolosato degli Uberti with his fighting Pistoians, turned back 
without reaching the rendezvous. The last hope of the militant exiles 
was shattered. 

War, accompanied bv revolt in southern Tuscany, still continued. 
There could be no security for Florence while the Whites held Pistoia. 
In April 1305 arrived Robert as War Captain with picked Aragonese 
and Catalan horse, and serviceable mountaineer infantry under the Cata¬ 
lan condottiere Diego de Rat, who long played a leading part in Florentine 
battles and boudoirs. On 20 May Pistoia was surrounded by Luechese 
and Florentines. After three days of grace no man or woman was allowed 
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Pope Clement V: siege of Pistoia 


to pass the besiegers 1 lines without death, outrage, or mutilation. The 
siege once more brought Florence into collision with the Papacy. The 
Conclave of Perugia lasted till 5 June 1305. The ten Italian cardinals 
were still stirred by the outrage on Boniface; their six opponents were 
bent upon the full restoration of their Colonna colleagues, and, above all, 
on the favour of Philip IV, who did not spare his threats. Ultimately 
Napoleon Orsini by somewhat unsavoury means won the necessary 
majority for Bertrand de Got, Archbishop of Bordeaux, who had taken 
no active part against Boniface, and was technically a neutral English 
subject, though regarded by Philip with favour. The Gascon nobleman 
w r as crowned,by Philip's request, at Lyons, and took the name of Clement V. 
The procession was marred by the collapse of a wall, which killed John 
of Brittany, wounded Charles of Valois, and threw the Pope off his horse, 
causing a shock which perhaps permanently affected his health. The 
story of the Avignon Papacy is told elsewhere 1 ; this chapter treats solely 
of its Italian interests. Clement had no wish to remove the Papacy from 
Italy, but his will was rarely compatible with his wish. lie was not strong 
enough to break the toils of Philip, who was resolved to keep him within 
reach of royal pressure. Absent though he was, Clement clung closely to 
Italian interests. Napoleon Orsini naturally influenced his policy, and 
with him was soon associated Nicholas of Prato. Under their lead he 
continued Benedict's mediatory efforts in favour of Whites and Ghibel- 
lines, as being in Tuscany the weaker party. His envoys, on reaching 
Pistoia, ordered Robert to stop the intended assault; he obeyed and 
withdrew, but his troops remained. As no agreement was reached, his 
legates in November held an assembly at Siena, where they ordered the 
immediate raising of the siege. Siena and smaller towns withdrew their 
contingents, but Florence, Lucca, and Prato remained obdurate. Through¬ 
out the winter the blockade was tightened. Napoleon Orsini's appoint¬ 
ment in February raised a flicker of hope, but only stimulated the 
besiegers' determination to have done with it. Florence had fostered 
discontent against the White government of Bologna, sympathetic with 
Pistoia. This culminated in a wild revolution on 1 March. Bologna joined 
in a treaty for the extermination of Whites and Ghibellines. Pistoia had 
no more hope; one day's food remained when the gallant town capitulated 
on 10 April. Pistoian territory was divided between Florence and Lucca 
with the exception of a strip a mile wide outside the walls, which were 
destroyed. The city was ruled by Florence and Lucca, who appointed 
Podesta and Captain. 

The two chief Guelf republics were now at open war with the Pope, 
and lay under an interdict. Napoleon Orsini in May 1306 reached 
Bologna as Rector of Romagna. The populace turned savagely on him; he 
escaped with the loss of one chaplain and all his baggage to Forli, where 
he organised the llomagnol Ghibellines, and then from Arezzo directed 

1 Infra, Chap. x. 
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operations against the Tuscan league. A clever flank march through the 
Casentino round the Florentine army in Aretine territory caused an 
undignified scamper home, after which Siena and smaller towns returned 
to papal obedience. Florence, fearing isolation, negotiated directly with 
Clement, who, early in 1309, relented and withdrew Orsini. A new era 
in papal and Florentine history was opening. The only Ghibellines who 
had benefited by four years of papal favour were the two Colonna 
cardinals, restored to their dignities, though under other titles. 

During the preceding period, Florence, in spite of her conquest of 
Fistoia, had little stability at home. Benedict’s death was a triumph for 
the extremist oligarchy. The nine Lesser Arts were subordinated to the 
twelve Greater; the twenty Companies lost their organisation; the Priors 
were the tools of t he Parte Guclfh , dominated by magnates. The oligarchs, 
absorbed in foreign politics, class interests, and personal quarrels, had no 
care for ordinary justice. Financial depression became so deep that in 
1307 a moratorium was granted for debts contracted since the entry of 
Charles of Valois. At length popular feeling asserted itself. The Com¬ 
panies were reconstituted as representatives, not merely of the Trades, 
but of all popolani between 15 and 70 years old; their Captains consulted 
with the Priors and the Council of 100 on all weighty matters. A new 
official, the Executor of Justice, had collateral powers with Podesta and 
Captain for protection against magnates, and general superintendence 
over all officials, especially the Podesta. 

Consequent partly on this reform was the tragedy of Corso Donati. In 
personal prestige he stood high above his colleagues in the Parte Guelfa , 
but Rosso della Tosa, Bctto Brunelleschi, Geri Spini, and Pazzino Pazzi 
combined to keep his adherents out of office. He had, perhaps, always 
aimed at monopoly of power; he made no secret of his hatred for the 
Ordinances of Justice. If ever he was to succeed, he must act quickly, for 
he was over fifty and disabled by gout. lie engaged in a widespread con¬ 
spiracy against the Constitution; he had promises from the old families, 
Buondelmonti, Bardi, and Frescobaldi, and from secondary houses such 
as Medici and Bordoni. Aid was expected from Arezzo and the country 
districts of Pistoia, Prato, and Lucca. On being sued for a debt due to 
Pazzino Pazzi, he fortified his quarter. The government was too quick for 
him; on 6 October the Companies surrounded the Donati houses; no aid 
came from the aristocrats across the river; he was no longer the darling 
of the mob. As a last hope Corso escaped from the back of his quarter; 
the Catalan horse soon came up with him; the Captain wished to spare 
his life, but he slipped from his horse, and was dragged, until he was 
speared. Dante has made his end famous through the ghost-lips of his 
brother Forese in Purgatorio , xxrv, 83, 84. 

Corso’s death was a blow to the reader of Florentine history, for he 
was the one picturesque figure in a somewhat drab decade. For Florence 
it was a blessing; there could be no peace while his restless ambition 
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Rise of new houses in Florence 


nursed discontent among the highest and lowest classes, both unrepresented 
in the government. He had the will and the courage to found a dynasty, 
but neither the character nor the clientele. Dino Compagni, whose 
honourable career was wrecked by him in 1301, pays generous tribute to 
his capital enemy, to his knightly bearing, his personal beauty even in 
old age, his persuasive oratory, ceaseless political industry, and great 
Italian reputation. But, he concludes, Corso was unprincipled and full 
of wicked schemes; his life was dangerous, though the manner of his 
death was reprehensible. 

Corso owed his death, as did Dante his exile, to the cowardice of his 
associates, who failed him at the crisis. Both, in their several ways, were 
fighting men with the courage of their convictions; but Florentine parties 
were riddled by personal jealousies, paralysed by physical timidity, 
relying on intrigue rather than on straightforward policy or arms. 
The best commentary on Florentine political life is given in Compagni’s 
concluding chapters, shewing how Corso’s rivals came to wlmt arc 
euphemistically termed middling ends. Rosso della Tosa, when out 
walking, made his first false step, fell over a dog, and died in convulsions 
under his doctor’s tortures in July 1309, when over seventy-five. Bet to 
Brunelleschi, hated for cornering corn in times of famine, was stabbed 
in his own house, while playing chess, by two of the Donat i, and died in 
frenzy and unshriven, amid general rejoicing, in March 1311. Pazzino 
was in January 1312 murdered by a Cavalcanti, while fowling in the dry 
bed of the Arno. Geri Spini, more cautious and time-serving, was the 
sole survivor of the quartet which brought Corso to his doom. Astonishing 
is the contrast between these repeated scenes of bloodshed and the lofty 
standard of poetry and art in the Florence of Dante, Guido Cavalcanti, 
and Giotto, or between the horrors of Pistoia, meet den for robbers, as 
Dante wrote of Vanni Fucci, and the exquisite tenderness of Ohio's verse. 

It was nevertheless in these troublous years that the more modern 
Florence was coming into life, and the tragic end of the former leaders 
doubtless contributed to this. Davidsolm has well pointed out that, 
during the years of Henry VIPs expedition, men of less family and 
personal prestige were pushing forwards, that in the Priorate names so 
familiar throughout the next two centuries constantly reappear, such as 
Acciaiuoli, Peruzzi, Ricci, Medici, Strozzi,and Soderini. The lead already 
lay with the bankers, who were international financiers, dealing with 
jewelry and commodities as much as with specie, opening commercial 
avenues, scrambling for concessions. Thus they had a working knowledge 
of foreign policy, which at Florence was mainly economic, and had the 
governmental experience of which the magnates had been deprived. 
Conscious of military weakness, they relied on skilful opportunism as to 
pushing or delaying, knew exactly how far bluff would carry them. 
These qualities in the critical years were to stand a severe test, not with¬ 
out success. 
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From the Treaty of Caltabellotta to Charles IPs death on 8 May 1309, 
Neapolitan history is without striking incidents save for Robert’s partici¬ 
pation in the siege of Pistoia. The absence of the Gascon Pope from 
Rome relieved the dynasty from a potentially troublesome neighbour, 
though Clement’s insistence on Robert’s withdrawal from Pistoia proved 
that he was no mere cypher. The situation was difficult, because Clement 
was on ill terms with the Florentine government, whereas the Angevin 
king as traditional head of the Guelf's must support it. He must more¬ 
over propitiate both Pope and Florentines owing to huge indebtedness to 
both. Robert since 1306 had acted practically as his father’s partner, and 
was thus no novice in administration when he was crowned by Clement V 
at Lyons. The succession came, however, at a peculiarly delicate moment, 
in consequence of the new election to the Empire. It seemed probable 
that Frederick would take advantage of this for a revision of the recent 
treaty. In Robert’s kingdom, apart from chronic deficits and endemic 
disorder, there were fears of a rising against his faulty dynastic claim; 
Philip of Taranto was forced to suspend his eastern projects, and act as 
Robert’s Captain-General in his absence. The Pope, moreover, dragged 
Robert into his Venetian quarrel, which not only seriously hampered 
Apulian commerce, but entailed feverish fortification of his eastern 
coast against possible attack from Venice. Most reluctantly also he was 
forced to take action against the Templars, whom his house had favoured 
as a valuable military asset. On the other hand, Robert was now pecu¬ 
liarly powerful in his county of Piedmont, and influential in Tuscany and 
Romagna; while in 1312 Clement made over to him the Vicariate of 
Ferrara. He would certainly be an all-important factor in the Emperor’s 
Italian visit, in which for the first four years the history of his reign is 
merged. 


The capture of William of Montferrat by the people of Alessandria 
had a profound effect on future Lombard history. He has been called 
one of the three forerunners of Lombard municipal despots, and of the 
three he was the most distinctive. Ezzelin and Pelavicini were rural 
feudal nobles, but each based his power upon a city, Verona and Cremona 
respectively. Montferrat was a considerable feudal State, much on a level 
with Savoy and Provence. William had close relations with royalty both 
in West and East, with England, Castile, and the Eastern Empire. His 
father-in-law Alfonso, when claimant for the Empire, had created him 
his Vicar in Italy. Dante has well portrayed him in the Pargatorio as 
seated at the feet of the'great kings and looking up towards them, not 
quite a king himself, but worthy of their company. His power stretched 
from the Simplon to the Ligurian Apennines. Not only a great soldier 
but a subtle statesman, he confessed to buying more often than he 
conquered. Cities which fringed his territory, such as Vercelli and 
Alessandria, called him in to restore peace between factions and then 
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Matteo Visconti of Milan 


converted temporary dictatorship into life or hereditary lordship. He had 
been chief of a Ghibelline league stretching from Turin to Verona, from 
Como to Genoa. The Visconti had appointed him Military Captain of 
Milan, but, at the time of his capture, he was an ardent supporter of the 
Torriani, aiming at Pavia, and drawing a ring of steel round Milan 
through Vercelli, Como, Lodi, and Creina. His end proved the difficulty 
of holding together an aggregate of Piedmontese and Lombard cities, 
each divided into factions. Alessandria had made him spontaneously 
hereditary lord, especially to protect the people from the magnates. At 
the instance of the wealthy city of Asti, which had long feared his 
predominance, the Alessandrians revolted, and on his arrival trapped 
and caged him in a loathsome dungeon, exhibiting him as a peep-show 
until his death in 1292. Doubtful whether they could have killed so 
great a man, they poured molten lead and lard down his throat, and 
drew samples of his blood to make sure that it was cold. His son John grew 
up into a fine fighting man, but never wielded his father’s wide authority. 
On his death in 1305 the marquessate passed to Theodore Palaeologus, 
his sister's son. It is clear that William was totally distinct from the 
normal municipal despot. He never had an urban centre; he could not 
have established a highly centralised State. Municipalities welcomed the 
rule of a lord, far higher in rank than their own nobles, who had no 
prevailing interest in any single city. Yet this meant that in no single 
city had his power deep root; any party or popular squall could over¬ 
throw it. A feudal superiority was not in accord with the temper of the 
Italy of that day. 

The death of the great marquess was a boon to the Visconti, and the 
archbishop's great-nephew Matteo was now in a position to enjoy it. 
For five years he had been annually elected Captain with power to alter 
the statutes; in 1292 he was reappointed for a term of five years. Shortly 
afterwards Otto made over the administration of the State, and in 1295 
he died. The Visconti attributed high importance to imperial recognition. 
Adolf had appointed Matteo Vicar for Lombardy. After Otto's death 
he styled himself Vicar-General of the King of the Romans in Lombardy, 
Captain-General of the People of Milan. Albert of Austria confirmed 
his title as Vicar in 1299, while the Milanese Council extended his 
captaincy for another five years, empowering him to make peace and war. 
Matteo had taken full advantage of William's death to extend his influence 
westwards. He took Casale, a strong strategic point; Novara and 
Vercelli gave him the lordship for five years, and Alessandria the 
captaincy; he acted as guardian for William’s heir. This was too fast to 
last; the young marquess, breaking from his guardian, took Casale and 
drove the Ghibellines from Vercelli and Novara. Pavia, now under the 
Count of I^angosco, formed a league with Crema, Cremona, and Hergamo, 
backed by Azzo VIII of Ferrara. Matteo received aid from Brescia, 
Parma, Piacenza, and Bologna, and turned the scale by detaching Azzo. 
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The year 1300 was the climax. He was now among the greatest of North 
Italian chiefs; he married a daughter to Alboino della Scala, and gave a 
Court day, celebrated throughout Italy, in honour of his son Galeazzo’s 
marriage with Beatrice d'Este, Azzo’s sister, and widow of Nino Visconti, 
Judge of Gallura in Sardinia. Yet Matteo's position was none too secure 
either within or without. Among his own relatives there was discontent 
at his monopoly of power; some of the nobles, the chief source of his 
authority, were malcontent; the people groaned under the expense of 
wars, which they attributed to Galeazzo's pugnacity. Two late allies, 
Filippone Langosco of Pavia and Alberto Scotto of Piacenza, disappointed 
suitors for Visconti marriages, formed a fresh combination against 
Matteo, who found himself confronted by overwhelming odds. Scotto, 
professedly an arbitrator, insisted on his resignation, and the return of 
the Torriani as private citizens. Matteo retired to Nogarola on the 
Mantuan frontier; Galeazzo was reduced to living on his brother-in-law's 
bounty. The splendour of his marriage, followed by the suddenness of 
his fall, formed a literary commonplace on the instability of fortune: 
Dante, in the interval before the Visconti revival, might naturally 
write that the Viper of Milan would not make so fine a sepulchre 
for Beatrice d'Este as the Cock of Gallura. Ultimately Beatrice had 
both cock and viper sculptured on her tomb. 

At Milan the populace expelled the chief Ghibelline partisans and 
burnt their houses; this gave the Torriani, though nominally private 
citizens, control over elections and foreign policy. The normal city 
government was ill-fitted to hold together other independent communes, 
whose only bond to Milan consisted in the rule of Guelfic families. Guido, 
now head of the house, was elected Captain for one year in 1307. At its 
close the Councils and the represen tat i ves of the Trades, numbering together 
some three thousand, unanimously elected him Captain of the People for 
life, with power to alter statutes. This was the tyrannis in form, and 
Guido took up his residence in the Broletto Vccchio, a symbol that 
he was the personification of the government. He was now extremely 
strong. Milan was protected by a ring of Guelfic cities. To the west, 
Novara, Vercclli, and Alessandria were under allied families, backed bv 
the house of Anjou in Piedmont. Southwards, Pavia was ruled by 
Langosco, head of the noble party, always allied to the popular Guelfic 
party at Milan. Eastwards, Lodi, Brescia, and Cremona were friendly, 
though in the two latter the Guelfs were dangerously divided. The 
Visconti had been ruined and dispersed. In Italy, however, the indi¬ 
vidual ruler was confronted by his family, which resented a monopoly of 
power. Guido's cousin was elected to the archbishopric , and he, like Otto 
Visconti, was ambitious to revive the temporal authority of the see, and 
to lead the house. Other relatives concurred and were arrested. When 
Henry VII reached Italy, the archbishop w 7 as kept out of his see, and 
his brothers were imprisoned. Yet Guido, with his body-guard of 1000 
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and a force of 10,000 at his disposal, might well have formed a per¬ 
manent dynasty. His overthrow resulted from the accidents of the 
imperial visit. 

The power enjoyed by the Sealigeri at Verona was voluntarily con¬ 
ferred by the popular party, but was absolute in every department of 
government. Their sway had been ushered in by no display of military 
force; the hereditary principle was established almost as a matter of 
course. It was party government in the strictest sense. It was usually 
the aim of the tyrant to reconcile party factions, to restore exiles. The 
Sealigeri believed that their own power and internal peace could only be 
preserved by a continuous and rigorous system of party government. 
From the first there were stringent laws against cries for reconciliation. 
If a citizen cried “ Peace, Peace,* it was the surest sign of the wish to 
raise a riot. Under Can Grande such a cry was punishable by death; a 
gentleman was beheaded, a commoner hanged, a lady had the privilege or 
being burnt, for it was ungentlemanly to touch a lady. The long wars 
with Padua were partly a cause, and partly a result of this. The enmity 
dated long before the age of the Sealigeri, but henceforth it was hostility, 
not only of neighbourhood but of principle, for Padua represented the 
cause of State republicanism, Verona that of State monarchy. Alberto 
della Scala was only once threatened within the city. The conspiracy ot 
1299 was fiercely suppressed, and thenceforward there was no more trouble. 
It was easier to exclude opposition from the city than from Verona’s 
| crown of castles, and yet she could never be safe if exiles lodged themselves 
' therein. From 1277 provision was made that seven of the strongest 
should be in the hands of Alberto himself. The municipal despot was 
thus reaping the succession of the feudal lords; he was developing the 
urban tyranms into a territorial principality. 

There remained the questions of external expansion and diplomatic 
position. For the latter the magnificent Court days, for which Verona 
became famous, were important, and were generally held in honour of 
foreign marriages. Alberto initiated such alliances in 1289 by the 
marriage of his daughter Costanza with Obizzo II of Ferrara, his former 
enemy. In 1291 his son Bartholomew married the daughter of Conrad 
of Antioch, grandson of the Emperor Frederick II, while her sister was 
later married to Can Grande. Alboino, his second son, cemented the 
Milanese alliance by his wedding with Catherine, daughter of Matteo 
Visconti. Alberto's reign was peaceful, as was that of Bartholomew, who 
succeeded in 1301 and reigned till March 1304. Alboino was no soldier, 
but was engaged in almost chronic war against Azzo VIII until his death 
in January 1310. His constant allies were Ghiberto da Correggio and the 
Bonaccolsi of Mantua, Bologna also taking part until the Guelfic 
revolution of 1306. Friendly treaties were made with Venice, and the 
Sealigeri took her side in the Ferrarese Succession War against Clement V. 
The closest entente was with the Bonaccolsi, amounting almost to a 
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protectorate. Both Alberto and Can Grande effected changes in the 
dynasty on any symptom of dangerous independence. Co-operation with 
Mantua was essential for securing the whole course of the Mincio, and for 
the protection of the Po, in the contests with Padua and Ferrara. Can 
Grande was associated with Alboino in the government, probably in 1308. 
Both served Henry VII in the siege of Brescia, where Alboino caught the 
fever, of which he died on 29 November 1311. 

Pietro Gradenigo, who was to leave his mark upon Venetian history for 
all time, succeeded Dandolo under gloomy auspices. After the doge’s 
funeral on 2 November 1289, the populace, reviving a custom long 
abandoned, yelled for the election of Giacomo Tiepolo, nephew of one 
doge and grandson of another. This very hint at an hereditary princi¬ 
pality perhaps decided the ruling aristocracy to resist popular pressure. 
Choice fell upon Gradenigo, who was only thirty-eight, but was already 
so unpopular that his election was published amid dead silence. He was 
soon involved in constitutional struggles and in foreign war. The storming 
of Acre in May 1291, followed by the fall of Tyre and Sidon, was a 
grievous blow to Venetian commerce in Syria and Palestine. In this year 
also the truce with Genoa expired. Galata, occupied by favour of the 
Greek Emperor, gave the Genoese a strong base for the conversion of the 
Black Sea into a commercial mare clausum. They controlled Trebizond, 
had a flourishing new colony at Kaffa, and from Azov commanded the 
trade of the Don. The war which now began extended from Kaffa to 
Genoa. The first great fight was at Laiazzo on the coast of Armenia(Cilicia) 
in the autumn of 1294. The Genoese galleys lashed and planked together 
formed a nautical laager in the harbour. The Venetians, scorning the use 
of fire-ships, bore down with wind abaft, lost their formation, and retired 
after their admiral was killed and 25 ships out of 68 were sunk. 

Nearly four years of incessant warfare passed before another decisive 
battle. The Venetians stormed Kaffa, taking enormous booty; the Genoese 
ravaged Crete. In Constantinople itself the Genoese, abetted by Andro- 
nicus, slew the Venetians and burnt their banks. The Emperor imprisoned 
the survivors, even the Venetian commissioner, an outrage on diplomatic 
imiolability not to be overlooked. Ruggero Morosini with a strong fleet 
anchored off the imperial palace and, with a large indemnity and a host 
of Genoese prisoners, returned to Venice. In 1298 fortunes changed. A 
Genoese fleet of 85 galleys reached Dalmatian waters. Andrea Dandolo 
wdth 95 galleys met it off the island of Curzola, and fought the great 
battle of the war on 8 September. The Venetian fleet, after some success, 
got out of hand, and was struck in flank by the Genoese reserve squadron, 
which had stood out to sea and came down the wdnd on the unsuspecting 
foe. Only a few galleys escaped from the rocks or fire to tell the tale at 
Venice. It is said that 9000 men were killed or wounded, while 5000 w^ere 
canned off to Genoa to join the Pisan captives taken at Meloria thirteen 
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years before. The admiral, to avoid this fate, dashed his head against a 
mast. Misfortune seems stimulating to men of letters; but for his exile 
Dante would never have written the Commedia , while to a Genoese prison 
we owe the Travels of Marco Polo. 

The Genoese tlcet had been too roughly handled to sail for the lagoons. 
With marvellous courage Venice raised another fleet of 100 galleys, tilling 
the gaps among her cross-bowmen with Catalan mercenaries. On either 
side small squadrons shewed much enterprise; a Genoese squadron caused 
a fright by appearing off* Malamocco, and Domenico Schiavo returned 
the visit, and coined money, a symbol of sovereignty, in the very port 
of Genoa. In May 1299 Matteo Visconti negotiated a peace, and in 
October 1302 Andronicus was reduced to signing a truce by the sight of 
his subjects being flogged by the boatswains of 25 Venetian galleys under 
the walls of Constantinople. 

In these very years, when the resources of Venice were strained to the 
uttermost, by the closing of her Great Council a fundamental change in 
her constitution, which was for centuries to be the world's admiration, was 
bloodlessly carried out. The Venetian sense for governance stands in marked 
contrast to the Genoese passion for faction, which neutralised the advantage 
gained by naval victories. At Venice the sea called forth from all classes 
the patriotism which might well have been dissipated by political quarrels. 
No sacrifices were grudged to retain the Quecnship of the Adriatic. It was 
otherwise when these were demanded for territorial expansion. 

Peace at sea was followed by a short war with Padua over the ever-recur¬ 
ring question of the neighbouring salt-pans, on which Venice was peculiarly 
sensitive. This was arranged, and preparations were being made for an 
attack on the Greek Empire in concert with Charles of Valois, when the 
succession to Ferrara absorbed her whole attention, involving her in a war 
with the Papacy, a forecast of the dangerous combination formed against 
her by the League of Cambrai. The death of Azzo VIII on 31 January 
1308 was certain to intensify the confusion long endemic in eastern 
Lombardy and Romagna. His fortunes had waned with the revolt of his 
imperial fiefs, Modena and Reggio, in 1306, but expulsion of the Whites, 
his bitterest enemies, from Bologna brought relief. Aided by the vic¬ 
torious Blacks, the Florentines, and Naples, he was conducting a vigorous 
offensive when he died. He left the succession to Folco, legitimate son 
of his bastard Fresco, who was appointed guardian during the minority. 
His brothers Francesco and Aldobrandino had long claimed a share of 
Obizzo’s inheritance; the former with Aldobrandino's sons now appealed 
against the will to Azzo’s late enemies, but Fresco with the stronger 
support of Venice and Bologna assumed the government. Then in April 
fell the bolt from the Avignon blue. Clement declared Ferrara to be 
under the Pope’s direct government, and exhorted her to throw off* the 
tyrant’s adulterine yoke and enjoy the blessings of papal rule. Of the 
Pope’s suzerainty there could be no doubt, but papal charters more than 
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once recognised the right of illegitimate succession; to cancel the authority 
which the Estensi had exercised for nearly a century under papal sanction 
was an audacity which would have startled the strongest Italian Pope. 
But Clement’s weakness in Italy at this moment was probably the very 
motive for his decision; Ferrara should be the base from which to 
re-establish his authority. In May the papal standard was hoisted at 
Ravenna. Ferrarese exiles flocked to it with Francesco; the Della Torre 
of Milan gave ready aid, Bologna was won by the w ithdrawal of Napoleon 
Orsini’s interdict. Meanwhile Gradenigo threw himself eagerly into the 
fray; he stood for a forward mainland policy, for the revival of former pre¬ 
eminence in Ferrara, which had left precious privileges behind it. 

Fresco, now faced by popular revolt, retired to the Castle of Tedaldo, 
which with its bridge and fortified bridge-head commanded the town and 
the Po di Ferrara, which then skirted the southern w r alls and joined the 
Po di Venezia at Stellata. In October, Fresco sold his claims for a 
Venetian pension, and a Venetian army took over the fortress and city. 
The Pope would hear of no diplomatic compromise, but hostilities were not 
active until the end of March 1309. The peace party in Venice, headed 
by the Tiepoli, Badoeri, and Querini, was gaining ground, styling itself 
the Pars tquclfa stve ccdcsiastwa. Gradenigo was empowered to send re¬ 
inforcements to Ferrara, while the opposition carried the dispatch of envoys 
to Clement. They arrived just too late. On Good Friday, 27 March, a Bull 
was issued depriving Venice of all privileges of a Christian State, em¬ 
powering the seizure of Venetian property and persons, the latter to be 
sold as slaves, the lands to be vested in the Papacy, the movables to 
reward the captors. To shew that he was in earnest, Clement appointed 
his nephew Arnaud de Pelagrue legate for North and Central Italy. 
Arnaud, preaching a crusade, levied troops from Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
bishops and cities. Appeals were made to all European powers; the 
Emperor supported the Pope, Philip IV preferred conciliation. 

On 10 April a rising in Ferrara forced the Podesta, Giovanni Soranzo, 
to concentrate his forces in the castle, whence ineffectual attempts were 
made to seize or flood the town. Meanwhile Francesco from without was 
harassing the besiegers. He destroyed a relieving fleet at Francolino, 
where the Po di Venezia narrowed, built a bridge here and another below 
Ferrara. A large Heet from Venice attempted to prevent the operations 
at Francolino but was defeated after three days’ battle. Tedaldo now was 
completely isolated, but Ferrara itself was in a desperate condition. The 
papal army was too small to storm the castle, North Italy was war-weary, 
Pelagrue’s recruiting campaign was failing. If the Venetians could hold 
out till September, the autumn floods w ould enable their ships to operate. 
The legate made the desperate decision to storm Tedaldo; on 26 August 
the bridge and bridge-head were taken, and the fleet capitulated; on the 
28th Tedaldo fell. Venice lost 200 ships and some 6000 men. Not a man 
was spared, save a few who were sent blinded into Venice. Abroad her 
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commerce was destroyed, her ships taken, their crews sold for slaves, her 
colonies were restive or in revolt. Venice sued for peace through the 
mediation of Philip IV. This was granted on not ungenerous terms on 
15 June 1310. 

Venice had signally failed in her first attempt to annex a large main¬ 
land State. She turned her eyes away from Ferrara until 1482, when she failed 
again. Ferrara never became part of the Venetian State. It is strange that 
an alien Pope, reputed to be powerless in Italy, should be the first to 
make his sovereignty direct and real. His success was short, but Ferrara 
remained the constant aim of the Papacy until, in the last years of the 
sixteenth century, another Clement annexed it at the expense of yet 
another legitimate son of another bastard of the house of Este. 

The disastrous Ferrarese war had as its sequel a conspiracy, which might 
have ruined Venetian stability for all time. Family feuds were, as in all 
cities, not unusual, but very rarely were permitted to endanger the public 
peace, and in this Venice stood alone. Genuine disagreement both in home 
and foreign policy there may well have been, but personal and family 
feeling caused the armed revolt of one group among the chief houses 
against Gradenigo and another group comprising his supporters. Parties 
were fiercely divided throughout the war, fighting even on the Great 
Council benches. It was ominous that the opposition introduced the 
terms Guelf and Ghibelline, which ordinarily have no meaning in Venetian 
history. There was, indeed, an undercurrent of popular discontent. 
Exclusion from the Council was a grievance with those who had inter¬ 
mittently attended it. The populace had howled for war and insulted 
papal envoys, but war had entailed heavy taxation, and, latterly, terrible 
sacrifice of life. After a peace, good or bad, the government which con¬ 
ducted the war becomes unpopular. 

The chief conspirators were Baj am on te Tiepolo and Mario Querini, his 
father-in-law, both actuated by personal grievances. The former was a 
showy young noble, acclaimed by the lower classes as il gran cavaUcrc , 
a poor Venetian counterpart of Corso Donati, il bar one. He laid been 
fined for corrupt exaction in his Morean government, and had since sulked 
in his Villa Marocco on the mainland. Querini had been insulted by 
reflections on his courage in the surrender of Castel Tedaldo. A third 
chief, Badoero Badoer, was also a mainland proprietor. They represented 
the movement as purely patriotic, directed against the tyrant doge in 
favour of the disfranchised classes. The attack was fixed for the feast 
of San Vito, 15 June. Tiepolo and Querini collected their forces across the 
Rialto on the previous evening. Badoer with troops levied in Paduan 
territory was to cross from the mainland in support. During the night 
information of the plot reached the government. Gradenigo, aided by the 
Dandoli and Giustiniani, occupied the Piazza San Marco. Morning opened 
with a terrific gale and thunderstorm, which damped any hope of a 
popular rising. Badoer, unable to start, was captured with his force by 
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the more weatherproof Podesta of Chioggia. Tiepolo, advancing by the 
Merceria, was held up at the church of San Giuliano. A woman threw 
down a mortar on the head of his standard-bearer, and the banner with 
its scroll of Liberty fell. The gran cavaliere fled back over the Rialto 
bridge, and barricaded his quarter. Querini fared even worse; in the 
Campo San Luca he was attacked and killed by men armed by the School 
of Charity and the Gild of Painters. Tiepolo was persuaded to capitulate 
on terms. The conspiracy had ignominiously failed. Badoer, taken in 
arms, was executed. Tiepolo and his chief associates were exiled for short 
terms. There was no general proscription as was usual elsewhere. Several 
palaces were pulled down, the first time that such a common penalty had 
been inflicted at Venice. Nevertheless the government had had a fright 
and meant to take no risks. The most stringent measures were taken 
to guard the canals, the doge's palace, and the piazza against further 
trouble. 

Of all defensive measures the most important was the institution of the 
celebrated Ten. No one probably foresaw its unique history. It was a 
haUa, an executive committee, formed at a crisis for a definite purpose, 
such as was often created by a score of cities. The object was to strengthen 
the heads of the high court, the Quarantia. Ten citizens were nominated 
by the electoral section of the Great Council and ten by the Doge, his 
Councillors, and the chiefs of the Quarantia. From these the Great Council 
elected ten. The office was renewed every two months until 1314, when 
it was established for five years, the members, however, retiring each 
Michaelmas and being ineligible for re-election. Gradenigo did not long 
survive the foundation of this memorable institution. He died on 
13 August 1311. Venice, still nursing her wounds, w r as unable to take 
part in the war already raging. 

The election of Henry of Luxemburg on 27 November 1308 as successor 
to the murdered Albert of Austria might in itself have had little influence 
upon Italian history. Albert had deliberately decided that his duty lav 
in Germany; Henry's own first acts had been to suppress disorder in 
western Germany, and by his son's marriage to secure a territorial power 
in Bohemia comparable to the eastern possessions of the Habsburgs. 
The Italian question was introduced by the candidature of Charles of 
Valois, supported by the whole weight of the French Crown. Charles had 
had the closest connexion with Naples and with Florence, but above all 
his election would rivet the chain of Philip IV upon Clement V, and 
through him upon papal possessions and pretensions in Italy, diaries 
would be the cat's-paw for further aggression upon Italy, already incurably 
wounded by the Pope's detention in France. Clement was determined 
not to strengthen French influence in Italy, and desired the creation of a 
counterpoise. While making vague promises to Philip, he delayed any 
definite steps until after the election; he probably encouraged Henry's 
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brother, the Archbishop of Treves, to win the other Electors for Henry. 
He would gladly increase Robert’s power on the Franco-imperial border¬ 
land by the cession of the Arelate, which Henry might be willing to cede, 
as yet another counterpoise to Philip. Henry did, indeed, from the first 
try to win Robert by proposals for his daughter’s marriage to Robert’s 
son. 

Henry was not free for an advance on Italy until the late autumn of 
1310, and meanwhile his court was swarming with Ghibelline exiles and 
Guelf spies. His position when he crossed the Mont Cenis was none too 
favourable. His mission to Italy had been badly received in Florence and 
Bologna, though welcomed by Arezzo and the Tuscan Ghibelline gentry. 
Philip had refused to be bound by any definite treaty. Clement had 
appointed Robert Count of Romagna, which, in the event of the Angevin’s 
hostility, would bar the southward march through the Emilia, where 
Henry might expect substantial support. Florence, with Robert’s personal 
aid, was feverishly completing her third line of walls, while Bologna 
helped to defend the Apennine passes, especially that down the Magra 
valley to Sarzana. Robert had visited Siena to repress awakened Ghibel¬ 
line volitions. Nevertheless the adventure opened well. In Piedmont 
Amadeus V, Count of Savoy, and his nephews Louis and Philip gave him a 
warm welcome; he courteously refused homage from Alessandria and Asti, 
as they were fiefs of Robert, who promised to do fealty for them. At Turin 
he received the Guelf despots of Vercelli, Pavia, and Lodi, who stood next 
to Guido della Torre in importance. The dispossessed Ghibelline tyrant 
of Vercelli complained that he had suffered ruin for the Emperor’s party. 
Henry replied that he had no party in Lombardy, that he had come for 
no party but for the whole. This speech pleased the Guelf leaders, who 
pressed him to make no changes until he reached Milan. Henry refused, 
and, as he proceeded, recalled exiles of either party, and established his 
Vicars in the cities. He meant to be ruler and shewed his meaning. At 
Asti arrived Matteo Visconti after an adventurous journey, mostly by 
night, from the Veronese frontier, and hither also came the Archbishop 
Cassone della Torre to beg for the release of his brothers from Guido’s 
prison. Milan was reached without opposition on 23 December 1310. 

Guido della Torre, fierce and irresolute, hysterical and sulky by turns, 
had not dared resist Henry as an enemy, nor was willing to welcome him 
as lord. Behind the crowd of citizens, ordered to meet Henry without arms, 
he rode with his banner flying. When this had been rolled in the mud 
by the German guards, he dismounted, kissed his lord’s feet, and was 
graciously received. The first task was to reconcile Torriani with Visconti, 
and Guido with his cousins. This successfully performed, Henry on the 
Epiphany 1311 received the Iron Crown, or rather an impromptu imita¬ 
tion, Guido having privily pawned the original to a Jew. In the Council 
a donative to the Emperor and Empress was debated; Guido, whether 
or no with sinister motives, outbid Matteo. The tax of 100,000 florins 
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was burdensome to all classes, and Henry’s demand that a hundred nobles, 
picked equally from both parties, should accompany him to Home dis¬ 
mayed the upper class. Trouble was brewing; there were suspicious 
meetings of Galeazzo Visconti and Franceschino della Torre, gatherings 
of armed men, cries of “Death to the Germans; there is peace between 
the lord Guido and the lord Matteo.” On a search for arms Matteo 
was found sitting blandly innocent in his porch, and delayed the inquisitors 
with wine; the Della Torre palace was full of armed confusion. A skirmish 
between Germans and Torriani developed into hard street-fighting, in 
which the Visconti joined the strangers. The Torriani chiefs escaped with 
some difficulty; Matteo and Galeazzo were also exiled, but soon recalled. 
When Henry left North Italy for Rome, he created Matteo imperial 
Vicar for life. This was the formal beginning of Italy’s greatest dynasty. 
Elsewhere also Henry replaced his temporary vicariates by selling the 
office to the ruling lords, the Scaligeri at Verona, Bonaccolsi at Mantua, 
Da Camino at Treviso, and Ghiberto da Correggio at Parma. By these 
means Henry hoped to receive reliable contingents, and, above all, to 
finance his campaign, for the chests of gold, upon which his officials had 
proudly sat during the journey, were a mere fleabite in Italv. 

Meanwhile Guido della Torre and the Florentines had set revolt ablaze 
between the Adda and the Oglio. Lodi, indeed, gave in without a struggle. 
At Cremona the Guelfs, the Cappelletti of Dante’s famous line, had long 
become divided* The head of the extremists, Cavalcabo, fled, leaving his 
rival Amati to make terms. These were extremely harsh, and only a 
petition from the Empress caused Henry to spare the great campanile , the 
Torrazzo, still the glory of Cremona. Severity w r as ill-timed, for it deter¬ 
mined the desperate defence of Brescia, where on Henry’s orders the Guelfs 
had been restored. One of these, Tebaldo Brusati, saved from ruin and 
knighted by Henry, headed the revolt to his own undoing, for, captured 
on a reconnaissance, he was sewn in the skin of an ox, dragged round the 
city walls, executed and quartered; his remains were exposed to intimidate 
the besieged. Henry’s army was now large, for he had been reinforced 
from the Empire, while Alboino and Can Grande della Sea la rendered 
admirable service. Brescia, however, is traditionally difficult either to 
storm or blockade. The siege dragged on from May to November; 
pestilence ravaged both besieged and besiegers; among Henry’s losses was 
that of his gallant young brother Waleran. At length the papal envoys 
arranged a surrender on generous terms; Henry was free for a move on 
Rome. 

From Brescia the imperial army marched to Genoa by Pavia. The 
Genoese gave Henry a warm reception, though, like Venice, they had failed 
to do homage; for these States, thought Nicholas of Botrinto, a papal 
envoy, regarded themselves as a fifth element, obeying neither God nor 
man, Pope nor Emperor. Here the two predominant Ghibellinc families 
had quarrelled, and the Doria had expelled the Spinola, whom Henry 
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now succeeded in reconciling. Nevertheless he outstayed his welcome. 
The expense of his court and his financial demands were onerous, while 
the independent, seafaring race resented his suppression of a recent 
popular constitution comprising both nobles and commons. Delay was 
largely due to the marriage negotiations with Robert, which were so far 
advanced that an offer from Frederick of Sicily of his son’s hand for 
Henry’s daughter was refused. Robert had begun his double game, for 
Henry heard that his brother, John of Gravina, reaching Rome with 400 
horse, had won the Orsini and had tried to bribe the Colonna. He made 
the lame excuse that John was sent to represent him at the corona¬ 
tion, from which he himself would be unavoidably absent. Louis of Savoy, 
Vicar of Rome, was sent back thither at full speed, but failed to get 
general acceptance, and was barred from the Capitol. At Genoa the 
Empress died, an irremediable loss. Virtuous to sanctity, in Compagni’s 
words a servant to Christ’s poor, with a level head and an instinct for 
mercy and moderation, she was a valuable asset to the imperial cause at 
a time when tempers were sorely tried. 

A Pisan fleet brought Henry to their city, enabling him to turn the 
defensive positions elaborated by Florence, Lucca, and Parma. Hence, 
after a stay of two months, he had a clear course to Rome. The Sienese 
government, endangered by a large Ghibelline populace, dared not 
oppose his march through the Maremma. He went to Rome with 
Clement’s full approval, and thus it was unlikely thaLhe would find 
resistance in papal cities such as Grosseto and Viterbo. Before entering 
Rome, however, he had to force the Ponte Molle under fire from Gravina’s 
cross-bowmen. Henry had reached his goal, but found Rome partly 
occupied by a hostile Neapolitan force, while Central and Northern Italy 
were ablaze behind him. The focus of disturbance was still Florence, 
which stiffened the backbone of the faltering Tuscan league, reinforced 
the attacks of Bologna on the Ghibelline Romagnols, rekindled revolt at 
Cremona and Lodi, and worked upon the traditional republicanism of 
Padua, which had momentarily wavered before Henry’s eloquent pro¬ 
fessions of peace and justice. Langoseo, imprisoning his Ghibelline rival 
Beccaria, was again sole lord of Pavia. Ghiberto da Correggio betrayed his 
oath of fealty for Parma, and closed the Emilian Way and the Taro- 
Magra route into Tuscany. Henry’s own Vicar, Philip of Savoy, had 
turned Asti and Vercelli against him. Imola, Faenza, and Forli, long 
headquarters of Romagnol Ghibellinism, had fallen to Robert’s Vicar, who 
had trapped its gallant leader, Scarpetta Ordelaffi, and thrown down the 
walls of Forli, which no longer lay, as in Dante’s words, under the claw 
of the green lion. Henry thus lost control with the Visconti and Scaligeri; 
Can Grande had hurried from Genoa to secure the inheritance of Alboino, 
who never recovered the health lost at Brescia. Werner of Homburg, 
one of the best imperial generals, was dispatched to counteract reverses 
in North Italy. In Rome Henry was only reinforced by the Colonna, the 
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fighting nobility of Tuscany, and the small papal towns of Todi and 
Narni. Against him were Gravina with regular troops, the Orsini who 
commanded the northern approaches to Rome and half the city, while 
Florence poured in her Catalan mercenaries, her volunteer cavalry, and 
large numbers of foot; the Tuscan league followed suit to a less degree, 
but Perugia threw her whole considerable weight into the fray. Fighting 
became brisk. The imperialists recovered the Capitol, drove the Guelfs 
back to the west of the Cor.so, but were decisively beaten in attempting 
to force a passage across the bridge of Sant’ Angelo. The coronation 
could not thus be held in St Peter’s under the Pope’s instructions to the 
Cardinals Nicholas of Prato, Luca Fieschi, and Arnaud Faugeres. Delay 
might have been indefinite, had not the populace forced the legates to 
crown the Emperor in the Lateran. On 29 June Nicholas set the crown 
on Henry’s head; the Emperor thrice waved his sword before placing it 
on his shield upon the altar, a symbol that with shield and sw'ord he would 
defend the Church. But the stately open-air banquet which followed 
was disturbed by archers from the Aventine, and the guests were driven 
under cover. 

Throughout the Roman struggle the determining political factors were 
the two least determinate of rulers, Robert of Anjou and Clement V. 
Since the summer of 1310 Robert had been tempted by an imperial 
marriage for his heir, with the Arelate as a dower, with the vicariate of 
Tuscany and Lombardy. On the other hand, Florence importuned him to 
wield the full power of the Tuscan league in opposing Henry’s advance. 
As usual, he evaded a decision by not answering his letters. The Floren¬ 
tines in dismay and alarm dubbed him Manna Berta , old Mrs So-and-So. 
Negotiations for the marriage seemed nearly complete, w hen in March 1312 
II enrv sent envoys from Pisa to settle definitive terms. The reply, received 
at Rome, w r as definite to stupefaction. Robert’s heir, Charles, should bear 
a royal title; his heirs should succeed to the kingdom of Sicily; he should 
be Vicar of Tuscany for life, the several cities paying a proportionate 
tribute to the Emperor and electing their own officials subject to con¬ 
firmation by the Vicar; in Lombardy for ten years the Emperor’s Vicar 
should be one acceptable to Robert; the contracting powers should 
jointly appoint an Admiral; they should reconcile Orsini and Colonna, 
and Henry should leave Rome four days after coronation. It is doubtful 
whether Robert made these proposals merely to be refused. The breach 
was not complete until Henry’s envoy to Gravina brought the reply that 
he had indeed come to Rome in honour of the coronation, but had since 
received orders to oppose Henry’s entrance to Rome, and, above all, to 
St Peter’s. Such was the position as between Emperor and king at the 
time of the coronat ion. 

Meanwhile Clement’s attitude had changed. He had been whole-hearted 
in support of Henry’s schemes for Italian peace, declaring that it would 
be a sin not to second them. His cardinals had promoted the treaty with 
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Breach with the Pope and Robert of Naples 

Brescia, so essential to Henry’s progress; their head, Nicholas of Prato, 
was devoted to the imperial cause. The Council of Vienne was probably 
responsible for Clement’s change of policy. Charles of Valois, Philip’s 
three sons, with Plaisians and Marigny, accused him of preparing bulls 
commanding John of Gravina to offer no opposition to Henry’s coronation; 
they told him that no treaty would prevent Philip from defending the 
French blood that flowed in Robert’s veins, and demanded suppression of 
the bulls. Clement was suffering from internal pains and nervous exhaus¬ 
tion; he always disliked responsibility; he felt unequal to altercation with 
one who had him at his mercy. He was moreover sensitive as to papal 
rights in Italy ; he might well fear that an attack on Naples would destroy 
his suzerainty, for he was probably aware of Henry’s negotiations with 
Frederick of Sicily. Nevertheless his first overt act was a Bull of 19 June 
proclaiming a year’s truce between Henry and Robert, and demanding an 
explanation of Henry’s hostility. 

Henry received the bull at Tivoli with high indignation; Clement had 
perhaps not realised that it would be so offensive. The imperial lawyers 
were summoned to pronounce on the question whether the Pope could 
impose a truce between Emperor and vassal. Henry doubtless had 
imperial ideals, but in practice he had been accustomed to the drastic 
legalism of Philip IV. The lawyers’reply was naturally in the negative. 
Before the delivery of the bull, the breach with Robert had become in¬ 
evitable, for on 4 July the Emperor nominated Henry of Flanders as his 
proctor to treat of his daughter’s marriage with Frederick’s son, to prepare 
a perpetual alliance against all powers except the Pope, France, and 
Avignon. Robert was declared guilty of high treason, and Frederick ap¬ 
pointed Admiral of the Holy Roman Empire. This was the long-deferred 
conclusion of tentative negotiations. Late in 1311 Henry had told 
Frederick that the Sicilian marriage was impossible, as the Pope was bent 
upon the Angevin match, the negotiations for which were far advanced. 
A general treaty was indeed signed in the spring of 1312. This had re¬ 
doubled Robert’s temperamental irresolution; he was pressed by Florence 
to attack Henry in Rome, but he feared the certainty of an attack by 
Frederick on Naples, and the rumours of an invasion by John of Bohemia 
and Carobert of Hungary. So he marched his troops out of Naples, but 
halted them at A versa, to the dismay of Florence. Robert would gladly 
have accepted the papal truce, but was forced to insist on the inclusion of 
his Guelfic allies, which Clement refused. Nor probably would the Guelfic 
league have accepted, though two most influential Blacks, Geri Spini 
and Pino della Tosa, sent an emissary to Tivoli to discuss terms of peace. 

On 19 August 1312 Henry left Tivoli on his march for Florence, with 
his army much depleted. The Tuscan Ghibellines and the levies of 
Spoleto, Narni, and Todi marched home; northern feudatories such as 
Rudolf of Bavaria and Louis of Savoy feared a Roman autumn. From 
Viterbo he turned aside with characteristic unwisdom to pay a grateful 
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visit to Todi and inflict a revengeful raid upon Perugia. At Arezzo, under 
its bishop Guido Tarlati, he had an enthusiastic welcome and large 
reinforcements of Tuscan and Romagnol Ghibellines. With little resistance 
Incisa was reached; here all the best Florentine troops defended the walls 
and the bridge which spanned the Arno, there unfordable. Henry with 
his cavalry only, by a turning movement over country reputed impossible 
for horsemen, placed himself on the main road, south of the Arno, in the 
Florentine rear. After a sharp fight, in which Henry and his brother 
Baldwin of Treves took valorous part, the Florentines fled by the secondary 
northern road. Henry raced them home by the southern bank, and 
crossing to the cast of Florence established headquarters at San Salvi on 
19 September. Surprise was his only chance; the siege was a hopeless 
effort. The garrison alone was double his own force; reinforcements and 
supplies could pour in from north, west, and south; his troops had burnt 
bare the Florentine territory behind them; autumn rains flooded the 
Arno and made supplies from Arezzo precarious. Henry, shattered by 
fever, burnt his camp, and crossed the swollen river on the night of 
30-31 October. With any active courage the enemy might have destroyed 
him. 

Henceforth, until Henry's arrival at Pisa on 10 March 1313, the 
campaign straggled over the valleys of the Greve and Elsa. The latter 
had strategic importance, for it facilitated his communications with Pisa 
and hampered those of Florence with Siena, Volterra, and Poggibonsi. 
The latter town suffered for its stalwart Guelfism by destruction and the 
erection of a rival, named Monte Imperiale, across the deep valley. The 
quarrel between Henry and Robert, and the conflict of principle between 
Emperor and Pope, here reached their climax. On £6 April Robert was 
declared guilty of high treason. Henry's edict is the highest assertion of 
the universality of Empire, of the divine command that every soul should 
be subject to the Roman Emperor; Naples was not excluded by virtue of 
papal suzerainty, for“Regnum Siciliae et specialiter insula Siciliae sicutet 
ceterae provinciae sunt de imperio, totus enim mundus imperatoris est. 11 
Clement, under pressure from Philip IV, issued the Bull of 13 June, 
threatening with excommunication all who should attack the kingdom of 
Naples. Henry's comment was: “Tf God is with us, neither Pope nor Church 
can destroy us, and God we have not injured. 1 ' 

The march on Rome and Naples was now decided. Baldwin went to 
Treves to levy troops; pressing messages were sent to John of Bohemia, 
the German princes and bishops, the Lombard States, and Venice and 
Genoa. Ilomburg and Montferrat won a useful victory over Robert's 
seneschal near Alessandria. To break the spirit of Lucca, Henry of 
Flanders made a brilliant capture of Pictrasanta, in the face of Diego de 
Rat and all his Florentine Catalans. The Ghibelline Malaspina cap¬ 
tured the yet more important Sarzana. The object was to clear the 
coast road for forces coming southward by the Magra valley; a small 
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Death of Henry VII 


Veronese and Mantuan force did indeed attempt the dangerous pass, but 
without success. The German reinforcements came in slowly; Baldwin, 
John of Bohemia, and Leopold of Austria arrived too late. Yet, when 
Henry started on 8 August, he had a useful mobile force of 2500 
Luxemburg and German horse and 1500 Tuscan and Romagnol Ghibel- 
lines. He approached the gates of Siena in hope of a rising by gentry 
and populace against the bourgeois government, but the Nine were once 
more too strong. lie was now desperately ill but would give himself no 
rest. Buoneonvento was reached on 21 August, and there on 24 August 
he died. The rumours of his being poisoned in the Sacrament by his 
confessor Bernardino of Montepulciano caused persecution of Dominicans 
in Italy and Germany, but were conclusively disproved. 

Such was the melancholy end of the great ad venture. Failure was probably 
inevitable from the first. Italy had long outgrown an imperial system; 
its re-establishment would have endangered the interests of both parties. 
The aim of government, as Dante wrote, was Peace, and the path to it 
was Justice; but Henry was crying Peace where there was no peace, and 
Justice was unknown in Italy, outside Venice, for centuries to come. A 
permanent monarchy was a dream, yet llenry might have succeeded in 
his immediate objects, the recognition of his rights in Rome and the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Angevin from Naples, where feudalism was still a living 
force; he had better chances than the Aragonese of the next century. 
The squadrons of Frederick, of Genoa and Pisa, perhaps even of Venice, 
would have swept Robert’s galleys off the seas. Robert had long feared 
for his southern ports; his nobles had refused to serve outside their 
country, many were now on the verge of revolt; his forces were scattered 
in Lombardy, Piedmont, Romagna, and Tuscany; he could only cover 
ordinary expenses by papal and Florentine loans; he had no personal 
magnetism, no military skill; by long tradition the rcgnicolae , always 
faithless to the existing government, would welcome the first comer. 
Such reasons doubtless induced Villani, Guelf as he was, to testify that 
Henry would have driven Robert from his throne. 

With Henry VIPs death the Ghibelline cause, in Tuscany at least, 
seemed lost beyond retrieve. The only two powers of anv note, Pisa to 
west and Arezzo to east, were separated by a wide range of hostile terri¬ 
tory, for the old feudal families which had flocked to the imperial 
standard were but scattered islands in a Guelfic sea. Arezzo in its loyal 
grief changed the horse upon its shield from white to black. The more 
mercantile Pisans regretted that they had spent 2000 golden ducats on 
the imperial cause and had got nothing for it. In Guelfic cities exulta¬ 
tion knew no bounds. In these the oppressed Ghibellines were forced to 
take a part in processions and illuminations. The imperial army broke 
up, the Aretines and Tuscan nobles hurrying to their homes, while Henry 
of Flanders with the German and Pisan contingents escorted the Emperor’s 
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remains to Pisa, where his body rests. The weak point in the Guelfic 
league was that, though it had baffled Henry, it had not beaten him. 
Diplomatic acumen and skill in organisation had been superior to military 
spirit. In Tuscany the complete sense of security was probably the cause 
of disappointment and disaster. 

Pisa hoped to defend herself with the aid of Frederick of Sicily who 
visited the city, but his terms, the cession of Sardinia, were too high. 
Henry of Flanders and the Count of Savoy were approached in vain. Aid 
came unexpectedly from within her walls. Uguceione, Podesta of Genoa 
for Henry VII, accepted the office of Podesta and Captain. He was a 
capable condottiere from the A retine territory, with a somewhat shady 
political record. Feeling that safety lay in a brisk offensive, he induced 
1000 Rrabanyon and Flemish horse to enter Pisan service. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the war-weariness and internal divisions of Lucca, he sent strong 
raiding parties into her territory. The Florentines dispatched aid, but 
their retirement was followed by fresh attacks. Meanwhile King Robert 
was striving for a general peace, which would give him the control of 
Tuscany, and especially the use of the Pisan fleet against Sicily. Peace 
was actually signed at the end of February between Pisa, the Guelfic 
league, and himself. Uguceione felt his position threatened; he worked 
up agitation among the lower classes, rode the town, beheaded his 
chief opponent, and had himself declared General War Captain for ten 
years. Negotiations in Lucca resulted in the mutual recall of exiles, 
among whom were the once powerful Lucchese house of Interminelli. To 
this belonged the keen young soldier Castruccio Castracani, of much ex¬ 
perience in French and Italian wars, who at once gained favour with the 
lower classes. Their rivals, the Obizzi, were thought to be still negotiating 
with Florence, whereas the Interminelli were for peace with Pisa. Cas¬ 
truccio conspired w ith Uguceione, and together they expelled the Guelfs; 
Uguceione established his son as Podesta and War Captain in June 1314. 

The loss of Lucca was a serious blow' for Florence. Her access to the 
sea and the road across the Apennines from Sarzana was blocked, while 
her hold upon Pistoia, none too secure, was endangered. The general 
political position was critical, for Clement V had died in April, and a 
fiercely disputed election was in sight. Robert was straining his resources 
for another attack on Sicily, but he sent his young brother Peter to 
Florence with 300 horse. He entered on 18 August 1314, bearing for 
the king the title of Imperial Vicar of Tuscany, Lombardy, Romagna, 
and Ferrara, and Captain-General of the Guelf party in Italy. The Ghi- 
belline party was now tightening its consolidation. In February 1315 
Pisa and Lucca made an alliance with Verona and Mantua, the Pazzi of 
Val d’Arno and the Ubertini; but Arezzo, feeling its isolation, had made 
peace with Florence. The situation in the Guelfic cities was aggravated 
by renewed faction and discontent with the heavy taxation, w hile in Siena 
the Tolomei and Salimbeni fought pitched battles in the streets. 
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Ghibelline victory of Montecatini 


In March 1315 the campaign began with an unsuccessful Pisan attack 
on Montecatini, strongly garrisoned by Florentines and Lucchese exiles. 
Uguccione roused the drooping spirits of the Pisans by promising a 
direct attack on Florence. On an appeal by Peter of Anjou, Bologna, 
always faithful to her engagements, sent troops at once, while on 6 August 
Robert’s brother, Philip of Taranto, arrived with Neapolitan forces and 
a large Sienese contingent. Uguccione also had called on his allies, and 
on 10 August again besieged Montecatini with 3000 horse and 20,000 
foot, to which Matteo Visconti, the Bonaccolsi of Mantua, and the Bishop 
of Arezzo, in spite of his city's treaty with Florence, contributed con¬ 
tingents; that of Can Grande, however, arrived too late. Philip of Tar¬ 
anto, reinforced by troops from Umbria and Romagna, moved to relieve 
Montecatini with 3200 horse and infantry estimated at from 30,000 to 
60,000. He crossed the dangerous marshes of Fucecchio, while the Lucchese 
peasantry, disaffected towards their new government, cut the roads and 
captured convoys in Uguccione's rear. This on 28 August decided him 
to retire, but to fight, if harassed on retreat. On 29 August Philip 
followed. While crossing the stream of the Vorra, his forces were attacked 
by Italian mercenaries and Florentine exiles. The vanguard from Siena 
and Colie fled. Uguccione's son Francesco and Giacotto Malaspina, who 
bore the imperial standard of Lewis of Bavaria, pressed the attack, but 
were beaten off. Here Francesco fell, perhaps in personal combat with 
Philip's son Charles, for their bodies were found together; the imperial 
banner went under. Uguccione then threw his 800 German horse into 
the fray. The infantry protecting the left flank of the Guelfic cavalry, 
being harassed by the Pisan cross-bowmen, threw their long lances into 
the charging Germans, and ran for their lives. General confusion ensued, 
and the Florentine rout w r as complete. Pursuit followed for 13 miles; 
many fugitives were drowned in the marshes, prisoners were numerous, 
the booty enormous. Peter of Eboli's body was lost in the marshes, and 
never found. Philip of Taranto, suffering from malaria, had been carried 
in a litter to the field, and managed to escape. The Catalan mercenaries 
fought well, and suffered badly; Diego de Rat was a prisoner. The chief 
Guelfic families lost heavily in dead, wounded, and prisoners. No such 
defeat had been inflicted on Florence since Montaperti. 

In view of the seething discontent within Florence and the defection 
of some of her smaller South Tuscan allies, the city herself might have 
fallen but for Uguccione's delay in following up his victory. A capable 
soldier, he had no statesmanlike quality, no great aim beyond his im¬ 
mediate interest. This was now to monopolise the whole of the captured 
booty. Pisa and Lucca, which under Castruccio had no small share in 
the victory, were equally indignant. Jealousy of Castruccio was, indeed, 
the direct cause of Uguccione's fall. The schism in the Empire was be¬ 
ginning to affect Italian politics. Uguccione from the first supported 
Lewis; Castruccio accepted from Frederick the confirmation of his election 
as Vicar by the city of Sarzana, a post of the utmost importance for 
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imperial communications with Lucca, Pisa, and Florence herself. Uguc- 
cione ordered his son Neri, who represented him at Lucca, to arrest 
Castruccio, and if he refused to surrender his possessions, to behead him. 
Realising possible danger, he rode out to support his son. The Pisans 
rose against him; he turned back on the news, to find the gates bolted 
and barred. Hoping to save Lucca, he hurried thither, only to fall into 
the hands of Castruccio, who had already been released. The captor with 
characteristic generosity sent father and son under escort to Spinetta 
Malaspina in the Lunigiana, whence Uguccione made his way to Can 
Grande. After a later vain attempt on Pisa he died as Podesta of Verona 
in November 1319. His career illustrates the difficulty in establishing a 
durable tyranny by a mere condottiere without local or dynastic ties. If 
statesmanship, character, and military skill combined could accomplish 
such a feat, Ugueeione's successor at Lucca had a far better chance. He 
was the real Tuscan hero in the drama of the Trecento. Machiavelli 
had some justification in converting the hero of history into one of legend. 
Castruceios chief exploits, however, lie beyond the limits of this chapter. 
After Uguccione's death Castruccio became Captain of Lucca, to be 
elected in 1320 General-Captain and Lord for life. A somewhat similar 
post was held by Guido della Gherardesca at Pisa. The two States con¬ 
tinued a raiding war upon the Tuscan Guelfs, until in 1317 Robert 
succeeded in promoting a general peace. This was the easier, as, in 
consequence of the marriage of Frederick of Austria's daughter Catherine 
to the Duke of Calabria, Naples, Florence, and Lucca recognised the same 
claimant to the Empire. Within Florence, however, the incompetence 
and greed of the Angevin princes led to a reaction against French in¬ 
fluence in favour of the house of Luxemburg. Simone della Tosa headed 
a party based mainly on the Gonfaloniers of the Companies and the 
lower classes against the wealthy families. On 1 May 1316 dictatorial 
powers were conferred on a new official, the Bargello , Lando Ricci, who 
ruled without appeal by axe and gallows, in defiance of excommunication 
by the clergy. Robert's brother-in-law, Bertrand de Baux, was powerless, 
but his successor, Count Guido of Battifolle, backed by orders from 
Naples and a reaction among the Companies, dismissed Bicci and broke 
Simone's power. Government fell to the wealthy popolani for some years to 
come. Abroad, military enterprise was devoted to support of the Lombard 
Guelfic league against Visconti and Scaligeri, and to the relief of Genoa. 
In spite of Robert's own success in this relief, the Florentines suffered 
with increasing disgust the officials commissioned to represent him. This 
reached its climax with the expiration of his lordship in 1322. Florence 
was free for a time from a foreign protectorate, and restored to the 
dubious enjoyment of her own constitution. 

Clement V did not long survive the Emperor whom he had deserted, 
for he died on 20 April 1314. His pontificate had rather tightened than 
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loosened papal hold in Italy. The impetus had been due to the genius 
of Arnaud de Pelagrue, but it was mainly through Robert and his 
Neapolitan officials that he maintained his hold upon the capital and 
Romagna. The conquest of Ferrara brought small satisfaction. The 
citizens desired either republican liberty or the recall of the legitimate 
Estensi. In one of the movements Francesco was murdered; Clement 
found himself forced late in 1312 to hand over the government to Robert, 
who held Ferrara with a force of Catalans. These in August 1317 were 
massacred by the inhabitants, who restored the sons of Francesco and 
Aldobrandino. Direct papal sovereignty ceased, in spite of the interdict 
long laid upon Ferrara by Clement’s successor. 

Dante has mercilessly condemned Clement to a terrible cell and un¬ 
sympathetic company in Hell. His desertion of Italy, his betrayal of 
Henry, his unlimited simony to enrich his relatives, are sufficient reasons 
for his punishment. Yet it is possible to regret it. In spite of Villain's 
scandal, Clement lived a clean life, and was a man of simple piety, easy 
and pleasant in his manners, a contrast to the insufferable arrogance of 
Boniface VIII and the rough brutality of John XXII. Though not 
ascetic, he lived frugally and unostentatiously; he was always taking 
medicine and consulting doctors, becoming a chronic valetudinarian. 
This, perhaps, accounted for the weakness of will which sometimes 
followed tenacity of resistance, forcing him to concessions which he 
afterwards regretted. A see-saw between high pretensions and weak 
practice was a main characteristic of his career. 

The disgraceful conclave of Carpentras ended on 7 August 1316 in 
the election of John XXII. Dante’s patriotic letter to the Italian 
cardinals, addressed especially to Napoleon Orsini, was of no avail, and 
the failure to elect an Italian caused St Peter to denounce the Cahorsins 
and Gascons, who would drink like ravening wolves the blood of Christ’s 
flock 1 . Napoleon himself had told Philip IV that the desertion of Rome 
had ruined Italy and brought danger upon France herself. During the 
conclave the political situat ion had materially changed. On 27 November 
1314 Philip IV had died, while in October the elections of Frederick of 
Austria and Lewis of Bavaria had caused a schism in the Empire. Only 
five years of John’s reign fall within Dante’s life, but these were sufficient 
to cause his condemnation. He soon rivalled Boniface in the assertion of 
temporal claims, and outdid Clement in extortion. Having failed to 
close the imperial schism, he utilised it by continuing Robert’s vicariate, 
and forbade vicars appointed by Henry VII to perform their functions. 
From this sprang the conflict with Visconti, elsewhere described 2 . 

Of all the combatants King Robert stood to gain most by Henry VII’s 
death. He was relieved from the very real danger of a combined attack 
by the Emperor and Frederick of Sicily. Clement created him Imperial 
Vicar in Italy during the vacancy. In Rome itself he exercised senatorial 
1 Paradiso, xxvii, 58-59. 2 Infra, Chap. n. 
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power, through a Roman noble or through one of his own officials. If the 
nobles still fought without much government control, this was too normal 
to cause anxiety. Southwards, the reconciliation of Gaetani and Colonna 
made access from Naples easy. In Umbria, Perugia, the most powerful 
and united city, kept the Guelfic banner always flying. In Romagna and 
the March, Guelfs and Ghibellines under the Malatesta and Federigo of 
Urhino were so evenly balanced that Robert’s aid was scarcely needed. 
As ruler of Ferrara for the Pope since 1312 he could put pressure on 
eastern Lombardy, while western Lombardy could be threatened from his 
fiefs in Piedmont, and by the Count of Savoy, now his ally. In Tuscany, 
Florence, Siena, and Lucca had no shame in accepting his protectorate. 
His undoubted wish to be king, nominal or actual, of Italy seemed to 
Guelfic poets well within possibility of fulfilment. 

Against these advantages Robert’s preoccupation with Sicily weighed 
heavily in the scales. During truce or peace he was always preparing for 
another war, and this strained his resources to the uttermost; he held 
that he would not really be king if he could not reunite the whole 
Angevin kingdom. Two actual wars took place between Henry’s death 
and the visit of Lewis IV to Italy. For the first, Frederick was responsible 
by his breach of the Treaty of Caltabellotta through his alliance with 
Henry. He had his son Peter’s claim to succession proclaimed by the as¬ 
sembled judges of the island, and himself reassumed the title of King of 
Sicily. The ensuing war was a fiasco; Frederick seized Reggio, and Robert 
sent a large force by sea to Trapani. Both fleets were shattered by storms 
before coming into action, and a truce was made until March 131(5. The 
second war was far more serious. A large army, after pillaging the 
western side of Sicily, combined with the fleet in an attack upon Palermo, 
and, failing here, on the district of Marsala. Frederick’s forces were at a 
low ebb when envoys arrived from John XXII and James of Aragon. 
Frederick assented to the surrender of the posts still held in Calabria, 
stipulating for a peace to last from 13 June 1317 to Christmas 1320. The 
negotiations at Avignon failed owing to Robert’s usual delays, and the 
war became part of the pan-Italian struggle around Genoa. To mobilise 
his fleet destined for this, Frederick seized ecclesiastical property. John 
in January 1321 laid an interdict on Sicily, whereon Frederick completed 
the ruin of the treaty of Caltabellotta by having Peter crowned as his 
successor in April 1321. Robert’s personal intervention in the siege of 
Genoa was the one courageous and decisive act in the first decade of his 
reign. The siege was compared by Villani to that of Troy for the size and 
wealth of the city, its long duration and violent vicissitudes. It was 
originally a mere incident in the everlasting struggles between the great 
families of l)oria, Spinola, Grimaldi, and Fieschi, the former pair classed 
as Ghibellines, the latter as Guelfs. After Henry VII’s death, renewed 
quarrels between Doria and Spinola led to the return and predominance 
of the Guelfs, stimulated by Robert’s intrigues, in 1317. The Ghibelline 
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houses, reconciled in exile, based their attack on the malcontent cities of 
Savona and Albcnga, and their own far-stretching coastal fiefs. The 
Guelfs, after appealing in vain to Visconti, who gave support to the 
exiles, begged help of Robert. To the ruler of Naples and Marseilles 
control over Genoa was all-important, for it secured the long sea passage 
between these ports, opened communications through the Ligurian Alps 
to his Piedmontese possessions, and provided a first-class fleet for a 
Sicilian war. The exiles, in March 1318, aided by Marco Visconti with 
German and Lombard troops, occupied the semicircle of hills overlooking 
Genoa, the Polcevera valley immediately to the west, and the Torre del 
Faro commanding the port. In July Robert with a large fleet broke the 
blockade, and was recognised as lord for ten years in conjunction with 
the Pope. The exiles found allies in the Lombard Ghibelline despots, 
Lucca, Pisa, and the Emperor Andronicus, who could gravely hamper 
Genoese commerce in the East. Robert was joined by Bolognese, 
Florentines, and Romagnols, shipped from the Sienese port of Talamone. 
In February Robert broke the besiegers* 5 western lines by landing at 
Sestri Levante. After this serious defeat the Lombards withdrew, and 
Robert in April, leaving his fleet and a garrison, retired to join the Pope. 
By August the exiles retook all their lost positions, and there was fighting 
by sea from Savona to the gulf of Spezia. 

The war in 1320 became truly international. A Sicilian fleet, carrying 
cavalry, arrived before Genoa, while Castruccio captured Genoese towns 
in the Riviera di Levante. By August the city was more closely beset 
than ever. Robert then sent 82 galleys, before which the Sicilian fleet 
retired, and, to draw Cardona oft', ravaged Ischia. Cardona’s pursuing 
fleet on sighting his Neapolitan seamen’s home was disabled by mutiny. 
In September the Sicilian squadron, having returned to Genoa, made with 
the Lombards concerted attacks, which were with great difficulty repulsed. 
If only Castruccio had arrived success was certain, but the Florentines, by 
attacking Lucca, called him hurriedly home. Similarly, though with less 
success, the Pope sent Philip of Valois with French troops to divert the 
Visconti. Winter approaching drove home the Sicilian fleet, much 
damaged; the exiles retired to Savona. Though the war dragged on till 
1323, the crisis was really over. Robert had saved Genoa, and recovered 
the prestige lost in 1317 by his humiliating eviction from Ferrara. 

If in Tuscany the Emperor’s death gave apparent predominance to the 
Guelfs, the position of the imperialists in Lombardy remained unshaken. 
This was directly due to Henry’s action in appointing as Vicars of Milan 
and Verona men of real statesmanship and consistent purpose. Pecuniary 
necessity may have been his immediate motive, but he could not have 
made better choice than that of Matteo Visconti and Can Grande. Matteo, 
indeed, like other great Visconti, had little military talent, but four war¬ 
like sons compensated for the lack. The title of Imperial Vicar gave both 
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rulers an unquestionable status, as is proved by the insistence of Clement V 
and John XXII that they should abandon it. Can Grande had a State 
undivided by party faction, while Matteo’s justice and conciliatory spirit 
went far to reconcile the popular Guelf elements to his rule. The alliance 
between the two lords, which included Passerino Bonaccolsi of Mantua, 
was firmly set; there was as yet little cause for jealousy, since between 
the Adda and the Mincio lay a wide block containing Bergamo and 
Brescia, Creina and Cremona, mainly Guelf or suffering from chaotic feuds. 
King Robert’s occupation of Ferrara was precarious, and in 1317 was to 
have an ignominious end. The chief danger was the brilliant, unscrupulous 
Ghiberto da Correggio, lord of Parma, who coveted Cremona, which, with 
his possession of Guastalla, would give him command of both banks of 
the Po. If only he could wrest Piacenza, so closely connected in history 
with Parma, his State would be of real importance. Westwards, Pavia was 
ruled by Rizzardino Langosco, son of Filippone, who was a prisoner in 
Milan. The Torriani had returned to Lombardy; and had influence in 
the eastern half of the Milanese and much sympathy in Milan. Matteo 
had during the first two years after Henry’s death considerable trouble 
from such a combination supported by Bologna, Padua, and Robert. But 
in October 1515 Marco Visconti, after a brilliant victory on the Seri via, 
took Pavia by an assault, in which Rizzardino was killed. The Ghibelline 
Beccaria were restored, but, to make safe, Matteo built a castle, occupied 
by a Milanese garrison under his son Luchino. The Visconti now ruled 
over Milan, Tortona, Alessandria, Pavia, Bergamo, and Piacenza, while 
Como was ruled by the closely allied Rusconi. Ghiberto da Correggio in 
131(> induced his friend Cavalcabo, the local despot, to surrender Cremona 
to him. On his return to Parma, he found an organised rebellion, headed 
by his relatives, and probably engineered from Milan and Verona. He 
fled, never to return, but, by his military capacity and official command 
of the Guelf forces, was formidable until his death in 1523. Parma once 
again became stringently republican, starting a new radical club of 3000 
members, who swore never to allow Parma to obey a lord or have inter¬ 
course with nobles. This strange little radical republic was in foreign poli¬ 
tics Ghibelline, in alliance with Milan, Verona, and Mantua, receiving her 
Podesta from the Visconti. Cremona, after Correggio’s fall, suffered horrible 
vicissitudes of murder and sack until her acceptance of Visconti rule in 1322. 

The accession of John XXII was signalised by the Bull of 1317 
excommunicating all who did not drop the title of Imperial Vicar, unless 
confirmed in it by himself. Can Grande took no notice of this, but Matteo 
abandoned the title, adopting that of General Lord of the Milanese people. 
His foreign policy w r as not affected: he sent substantial aid to the Genoese 
Ghibelline nobles, and with preliminary success; but the arrival of Robert 
with a large force turned the scale. The Milanese and Veronese gave up 
the contest; Genoa was not as yet within the practical programme of 
Visconti expansion. 
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In Lombardy, Matteo’s success continued. Robert’s Vicar, Hugh de 
Baux, was killed in an action with Luchino; Philip of Valois, sent by 
Robert to support the papal legate Bertrand du Pouget, retired rapidly 
before a superior Visconti force, which then occupied Vercelli. A new 
danger now threatened the Visconti from the east. The Pope persuaded 
Frederick of Austria to send his brother Henry to execute the decree of 
excommunication. Henry found a strong base in the zealous Guelfism 
of Brescia, where he received the papal banner from Pagano della Torre, 
Patriarch of Aquileia, in April 1322. Yet he, as Philip of Valois, disliked 
the look of the Visconti forces, and was bribed to retire, ending his 
campaign with a jovial reception from Can Grande. 

The Popes measures had failed to shake the military position of the 
Visconti, but they were not without effect on Milanese feeling nor on 
Matteo’s conscience. His own envoys were persuaded by the legate to 
depose him, and on their return stirred up the people, who became 
clamorous for peace. The Council wished Matteo to resign his pretensions 
to the Pope. Lombard Ghibellines fiercely resented this, but Matteo’s 
health and courage were waning; he resigned in favour of Galeazzo, and 
died, probably on 24 June 1322. Strangely enough, Galeazzo was 
unanimously acclaimed by the Grand Council as his fathers successor. 
Thus the Visconti seemed firmly seated as the ruling house, in spite of 
Matteo’s personal difficulties or tender conscience. 

At the time of Henry VIPs death Can Grande was sole ruler of Verona. 
He had also received the vicariate of Vicenza, which had thrown off the 
Paduan yoke in February 1312. Vicentine territory increased the Scala 
possessions by half as much again, and acted as a buffer, protecting the 
Veronese from the impact of the forces of Padua and Treviso. On the other 
hand, it was the cause of the four succeeding wars with Padua, whose re¬ 
sources were fully as great as those of Can Grande, and whose republican 
feeling was long unalterable. In his own house Can was determined to be 
master. He suppressed the Vicentine rural nobles, who had long been the 
bugbear of the city,ordering all private castles to be destroyed,an act which 
drove many of the owners into alliance with Padua. The defences of the 
State were strengthened, especially by two new forts at Marostica, the 
stronghold on the northern frontier. The Scala ladder incised on a bolt 
of one of the gates still bears witness to Can Grande's action. 

Not daunted by the Emperor s death, Can Grande at once prepared an 
offensive movement against Padua. In 1314 he raided Paduan territory 
far and wide, burning Abano, to the distress of wealthy and gouty 
citizens whose health depended on its baths, and caused a panic in Padua 
itself. A counter-stroke against Vicenza had almost succeeded, when Can, 
riding hard from his son’s marriage-feast at Verona, drove the enemy out 
after a hand-to-hand fight in the suburbs. A huge number of prisoners 
included the historian statesman, Albertino Mussato. The ensuing peace 
in October 1314 recognised Can Grande’s rights over Vicenza. This peace 
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enabled him, in concert with his satellite Passerino Bonaccolsi of Mantua, 
to uphold the Ghibelline cause in Central Lombardy. To him in great 
measure was due the expulsion of Ghiberto da Correggio from Parma; he 
had, however, no ambition for permanent expansion in this direction, and 
left any fruits of victory to Passerino. The recognition of Frederick of 
Austria as King of the Romans on 16 March 1317 has been ascribed to 
the influence of LJguccione, who was now his most talented general. It 
was, however, inevitable that Can should have direct interest in the 
Austrian claimant, who, through the Brenner and side passes, was in 
close contact with Verona and Vicenza. 

While campaigning against Brescia, Can heard of a treacherous Paduan 
plot for the surprise of Vicenza. The attack was led by Vinciguerra, Count 
of Sanbonifacio, the hereditary Guelfic foe of the Ghibelline Scaligeri. He 
was descending from Monte Berieo, which immediately overhangs Vicenza, 
when Can and Uguccione burst upon him. Vinciguerra was taken, and 
after generous treatment died, thus ridding Can of his most powerful 
feudal enemy. He then conquered the southern Paduan towns of Este, 
Monselice, and Montagnana, while the Estensi, restored to Ferrara, 
captured Rovigo, chief city of the fertile Polcsina, lying between the Adige 
and the Po. The peace, which was due to Venetian mediation in February 
1318, had momentous results for Padua, for Giacomo da Carrara, who 
had pressed for peace, was in July accepted as lord. 

In December 1318 Can Grande's reputation caused him to be elected 
Captain-General of the Lombard League, with a handsome salary and a 
personal force of 1000 horse. Yet he did little service to the league's 
cause. His objective now was Padua's ally Treviso, now a republic, but 
deeply divided between the upper and lower classes. Aided bv several 
feudal nobles and the late despot, Guecello da Camino, Uguccione besieged 
the city, but Henry Count of Gorizia was sent by Frederick of Austria to 
its relief, whereupon in July 1319 Can diverted his forces to a formal 
siege of Padua. Here on 1 November 1319 he lost Uguccione, who died 
of malaria. Padua, at the instance of Giacomo da Carrara, gave herself 
to Frederick, whose Vicar, Henry of Gorizia, took the besiegers completely 
by surprise. Utterly routed and severely wounded, Can escaped by a 
hair’s-breadth to Monselice, losing all his military stores and gorgeous 
persona! equipment. Fortunately the Paduans, disheartened by an attempt 
to take Monselice, longed for peace, which was signed on 526 October 13520. 
Can surrendered to Padua the strong frontier fortress of Cittadella, and by 
a secret arrangement gave to Henry Asolo and Montebelluna, receiving in 
exchange the more important Bassano, which commands the entrance to 
the Val Sugana. Frederick was to arbitrate on the return of exiles and 
the possession of Este, Monselice, and Montagnana, but his defeat at 
Muhldorf left them in Can Grande's hands. Shaken by the wound received 
at Padua and the shame of his flight, he left Padua and Treviso alone for 
the while; he had learned his lesson, that personal bravery does not make 
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a general. By clever negotiations he won valuable acquisitions in Feltre 
and Belluno; with these added to Bassano, Roveredo, and Riva he had a 
fine strategic and commercial northern frontier. 

At Venice the election which followed Gradenigo's death was sensational. 
The electors being in doubt, some of them, as is usual, looked out of the 
window. A retired statesman, Marino Zorzi, was passing, followed by a 
servant carrying a sack of bread for the prisoners. A flood of sentiment swept 
the charitable old gentleman to the dogeship. lie was friendly to Henry VII, 
for deputies were sent to his coronation, and leave given to levy cross-bow¬ 
men. Having reigned but ten months,he died on 3 July 1312. Ten day slater 
Giovanni Soranzo was elected at the age of seventy-two. No citizen had 
a stronger claim. With 25 galleys he had taken Kaffa from the Genoese, 
and then defended it against the Tartars, had fought against Padua, and 
was Podesta of Ferrara in the critical year 1308, Prosperity soon re¬ 
turned, especially in the year of double thirteens. The papal interdict 
was withdrawn in March 1313; the old Venetian privileges in Ferrara 
were restored; the fetters on foreign trade were automatically struck off. 
In September Zara returned to Venetian allegiance after her long revolt, 
and during the next decade the other Dalmatian cities surrendered their 
temporary independence. Soranzo’s dogeship was a period of unexampled 
growth in wealth and population. The Genoese carried on war of a 
piratical character, but the most sensational incident was the appearance 
of the ever fortunate admiral Giustiniani before their headquarters at 
Galata with an irresistible demand for complete restitution. Commercial 
treaties were made with Sicily, Milan, Brescia, and Bologna, with Hungary 
and the Emperor Andronieus. The city of Trebizond granted access to 
trade with Persia; the King of Tunis favoured Venetian commerce. 
Levantine sugar was shipped to England in exchange for wool, which was 
worked up in Flanders for the cloth trade along the Adriatic and in the 
Levant. The city herself gained an impulse to silk manufacture by 
sheltering Lucchese refugees; three Venetian citizens introduced the art 
of mirror-making, which became a characteristic industry. Venice, with 
her arsenal enlarged, her bridges and streets improved, became worthy of 
a population computed at 200,000 souls. Soranzo’s death did not take 
place until well beyond the limits of this chapter, in December 1328. 

The Age of Dante closes on a future indistinct. In Lombardy, indeed, 
the expansive hereditary monarchies seemed likely to hold the field. 
Florence, uneasy within, was again endangered from without. The States 
of the Church, under an absentee Pope, would probably disintegrate 
rather than solidify. There remains King Robert. If his resources could 
balance his ambitions, if he could prove as effective as he was efficient, he 
might learn to play the spectacular part which Guelf admirers assigned to 

J] buoTi Roberto 
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CHAPTER II 


ITALY, 1313-1414 

In the century from the death of the Emperor Henry VII of Luxemburg 
(1313) to that of King Ladislas of Naples (1414) the Italian nation offers 
an arresting spectacle. We see, not events of univ ersal import, but strenu¬ 
ous and often blood-stained local dramas, whether staged in a single town 
or in a province; not supermen endowed with a universal intellect, but 
the polished and impressionable minds of faction-leaders and of despots 
busied in creating and consolidating their principates on the ruins of the 
Commune. There are no longer great political ideals like those which lit 
up Christendom till the death of Frederick II (1250), and found in Dante 
their best interpreter, but ideals narrower and more concrete, clinging 
to the changing daily reality of life; no firm, implacable faiths, whether 
religious or secular, but constant compromises with God and with men. Few 
are the saints and few the heretics; more luxuriously soft and refined are the 
poets and artists. Commerce has become more intense and engrossing, 
the merchants themselves more modern. The world of business lias grown 
wider, and with its growth the Italians have gained a new prestige. The 
old medieval world begins to fail, while the new humanistic consciousness 
dawns. But the more the memory of ancient Rome and of her ecumenic 
greatness is kindled, the more the life of Italy is shattered into innumer¬ 
able fragments, because, in fact, the modern State can only arise in Italy 
by means of the formation of the local Signoric , and these can in no way 
issue from the limits of city or province. The Angevin kingdom of Naples, 
which occupied a third of the peninsula, is an exception indeed, but since 
it had never experienced the communal stage of civilisation, it could never 
pass through the signorial stage, which was both the epilogue of the 
Commune and the development of its inner tendencies. 

The small State and particularism are therefore the characteristics of 
Italian history in the fourteenth century. But we may also say that there 
is a characteristic still more universal: that the age of Petrarch is the age 
of the Despots, the Signori. The communes are either already vanished, 
as in the watershed of the Po, in the Veneto, in Romagna, in Piedmont, 
or are hastening to disappear. Genoa is only a republic in name after the 
defeat of 1 ,a Loiera and the surrender to the Archbishop Giov anni Visconti 
(1353-54), and Venice herself after the Serrata del Maggior Consiglio 
(1297) and the erection of the Council of Ten (1310) retains only the ex¬ 
ternal features of her ancient republican institutions; in essence she is 
an oligarchic State near allied and in forms to the Signoria 
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elsewhere. The Commune flourishes still, although infected with incurable 
organic disease, in Tuscany, more especially in Florence and Siena, and 
it is slowly dying in Umbria on the coniines of the Roman State. Every¬ 
where the Signoria rises and develops owing to the same general causes, 
not to mention the concomitant and special causes which affect only the 
history of the single States. In general, we may say that, at the dawn of 
the fourteenth century, communal institutions no longer met the needs 
of the life, political, economic, and social, of the Italian cities; they no 
longer guaranteed the defence of the city-state against internal and ex¬ 
ternal foes; they did not give to the poorer and labouring classes any 
share in political life; they could only oppress the countryside (where 
once, between the years 1000 and 1100, there had been a rich growth of 
free communal formations); and they were not even able to assure to the 
industrial and commercial classes themselves, who monopolised the local 
power, that security and prestige of which they stood in need. In sum, 
the Commune had become a hollow form, a legal survival devoid of real 
content, “name vano senza soggetto The Signore, on the other hand, 
who was not a tool of faction or of class, who needed the concurrence and 
obedience of all classes both within and without the circle of the city 
walls, was the centre of the life of his State, its only legislator and 
commander of its troops. And therefore the Signoria w r as the logical 
solution of a tangle of problems which the Commune could not solve. 

Among these problems that of the soldiery was peculiarly grave. In 
the early communal period and during almost all the thirteenth century, 
the city armies were composed of citizens and especially of the nobles, 
led by the Podesta or the Captain of the People to the frequent incursions 
over the lands of the contado ; even then in the long and sanguinary 
contests between commune and commune these forces were always scanty 
and were little adapted for war. Rut when the communes attained a 
wider territorial dominion and the crisis of the subject communities, great 
and small, was mingled with the internal crises of the city, and when the 
needs of defence and of the protection of its widening commerce became 
more engrossing and urgent, the citizen militia became ineffective and 
often could not even be levied. In fact the popolo minuto could not be 
armed, for had it been it would have turned its arms against the bourgeois 
commune; nor could the contadini , for they hated the city which ruled 
them; the popolani grassi were few, and besides could not leave 
their manufactures and commerce to take part in war. A citizen army 
could not really be formed. Further, from the time of the Angevin con¬ 
quest of the kingdom of Sicily, and still more after the expeditions of 
Henry VII and Lewis the Bavarian, and owing to the military operations 
on a large scale carried on in Lombardy and the Veneto by Matteo Visconti 
and the Scaligeri, a crowd of adventurers of every nationality wandered 
over Italy in search of fortune. War gave them what they sought; and 
so this mixed swarm (Swiss, Germans, Burgundians, Italians), led by men 
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of courage and initiative, offered their services to any commune or insecure 
signore; war was their trade by which they lived. Thus, Lodrisio Visconti 
formed an army of 2500 men-at-arms, 800 foot, and 200 cross-bowmen, 
and, with the secret aid of Della Scala, who was anxious to rid himself of 
those fierce warriors, threw himself on Milan only to be routed at Parabiago 
(1337). Again, Werner, Duke of Urslingen, one of the captains in Visconti's 
pay,formed a new “company "of various adventurers and ravaged Romagna, 
Emilia, and Tuscany (1312-43), retiring beyond the Alps laden with booty 
amid the execration of the towns and villages they left drenched with blood. 
In 1354 and the following years, the territory of Siena was wasted by 
pitiless and starving mercenaries; and the kingdom of Naples was put 
to fire and sword by Conrad of Wolfort (Corrado Lupo, “Wolf"), by 
Conrad of Landau (the Count of Lando), and by Fra Moriale (Montreal) 
from Narbonne during the tragic years which followed the murder of 
Andrew of Hungary. The scourge became unendurable even to the 
employers of these bands; and hence treachery and betrayal appeared in¬ 
separable from the conduct of mercenaries. For them peace meant the 
end of their impunity and of the very reason of their existence. 

Thecommunal organisation could not support the weight of such armies. 
The Signoria was the only form of government which, disciplining each 
and every subject, levelling citizens and peasants, nobles and non-nobles, 
could form an army of its own with its own regulations and chiefs, if only 
because the Signore was himself almost always a soldier who knew the 
art of war and founded on victory the political fortunes of himself and 
his State. 

The absence of the Papacy from Italy (1305-76) was a potent factor 
to exasperate the perilous and unstable situation in which Signorie and 
Communes were plunged. During the exile at Avignon, Rome, in truth, 
was only one among the Italian cities, and existed in a perpetual state of 
crisis, social and political, in which over-powerful houses like the Colonna, 
the Orsini, the Anibaldi, the Savelli, the Gaetani, fought without ces¬ 
sation, each in order to subject to itself the “Roman people," which, 
disarmed yet rebellious, was without defence and without any concrete 
programme whatever. Once, in 1337, the popolo elected the Pope him¬ 
self, Benedict XII, “Senator, Captain, and Defender of the Republic 
for life"; and another time, during the sojourn of Urban V at Rome, 
the Romans (1370) gave help to the Perugians, then rebels against the 
Church! But doubtless the distance of the Popes from their natural 
seat kindled cupidities, provoked disorders, justified often the conduct of 
the Emperors, and weakened the moral influence of the Church. The 
adventure of Cola di Rienzo is thus explained, as are the pitiful events 
of which Rome was the scene during the strife between Lewis the 
Bavarian and John XXII (1327-30). Rome was ever the capital of the 
Catholic world, and to Rome the glances of the Emperors always turned. 
What wonder if the City and the Roman State were a prey to perennial 
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anarchy, and that to the eyes of contemporaries the Church seemed to be 
one of the factors responsible for the unremitting tempests which beat 
upon Communes and Signorie. 

There was indeed one element of order, one centre of activity around 
which the Italian nation might have been organised, the kingdom of 
Sicily or rather Naples, i.e . the continental part of the original kingdom, 
for the island of Sicily had been a separate realm since 1282. This 
was ruled by the house of Anjou. Its unitary monarchic constitution 
since the second half of the eleventh century, its wide extent reaching 
from the southern border of Latium to the Straits of Messina, the 
illustrious kinships which linked the Angevins to the houses of France 
and Aragon and to the Kings of Hungary, the very anarchy reigning in 
the Roman State and over the greater part of the peninsula, and the 
civil discords in whose fumes the surviving communes, especially in 
Tuscany, were choking, all these were certainly reasons for the success of 
the Angevin attempts to unify Italy; and the wav seemed to be prepared 
by the frequent submissions to the Kings of Naples, to which during the 
reigns of Charles II (1285-1309) and Robert “the Wise’ 1 (1309-43) 
some communes, such as Brescia, Genoa, and Florence, brought themselves 
to consent. Petrarch himself believed it possible that sooner or later King 
Robert might succeed in uniting Italy. But it was a dream. The South 
of Italy, poor by nature, could not free itself from the feudal system until 
the dawn of the nineteenth century. It had no manufacturing or mercan¬ 
tile bourgeoisie, and hence no communes. Its population consisted of a 
minority of barons ever recalcitrant to the reign of law, and in great part 
poor and turbulent, and of an enormous majority of plebeian townsmen 
and peasants tormented by poverty and the misgovernment of rapacious 
officials. To complete the picture of the kingdom, let us add large town¬ 
ships isolated among territories stricken with malaria; little cities many 
miles apart; champaigns abandoned to forest or pasture as chance would 
have it, and totally unsafe; bishoprics and abbeys rich in lands and 
vassals, but poor in revenue and devoid of civilising enterprise, ever at 
odds as well with barons as with peasants; an amorphous court without 
men of real eminence or a strong king, and always poor and in debt to 
the merchants and bankers of the happier Italy to the north; an army 
and a fleet that a hostile onset or a blast of wind could soon destroy; 
runaway mercenaries and hired commanders ( condottkri) always unequal 
to the occasion, alike without scruples and without ideals. On this base 
nothing could be built. Pope John XXII hoped perhaps to make of 
Robert of Anjou the standard-bearer of the Church and the most powerful 
sovereign of Europe, but before his death he had found out too surely 
that his hope was an illusion. Robert was merely a drab mediocrity, a 
narrow, parched soul, of faded energies and faded policies; and the king¬ 
dom was inferior to its king. 

At Rome itself there arose an ineffectual portent of the coming 
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Renaissance. Cola di Rienzo, born in 1313 of very humble parentage, 
was an imaginative and fiery spirit. After an unhappy and meditative 
youth, he came suddenly to the forefront in Rome at the beginning of 
the pontificate of Clement VI, equipped with a considerable knowledge 
of the classics and longing to bring into actual politics a programme 
which was ill-contrived indeed but yet a grandiose conception. In sub¬ 
stance, he wished to destroy the omnipotence of the Roman nobles by the 
aid of the people; and in a kind of diseased enthusiasm, recalling to life 
the phantoms of imperial Rome, to subject the Empire, and to make the 
Eternal City once more the capital of the world, now illuminated by the 
light of Christianity. He was sent with a few others by the Romans 
as ambassador to Clement VI at the close of 1342 and the beginning of 
1343, and obtained from the Pope the nomination as notary of the 
46 Camera urbana. v> This office he used to prepare the revolution, whose 
necessity seemed to his excited mind more and more compelling, even 
though the course it must take seemed obscure. In the spring of 1347 the 
propitious moment appeared to have come, and on the morning of 20 May 
the “Roman people,” assembled on the Capitol amid pompous ceremonies 
in which sacred and profane rites were fused in an unprecedented symbo¬ 
lism, conferred on its hero the widest dictatorial powers, and received 
from him—as from a new Moses—new civic institutions. Soon after, on 
1 August, the dictator was dubbed knight; and on 15 August, amid 
a crowd collected from all parts and including representatives from 
friendly cities, he assumed the crown of “Tribune of the People” with an 
evident tendency to madness or at least to baseless dreams. 

The Pope, who at first watched benevolently the plebeian ennobled by 
his Latin learning, soon saw that his theories attacked the foundations 
of the Church's power, and from September 1347 began to oppose him. 
The Colonna revolted, but were overthrown at Porta San Lorenzo on 
19 November. Yet this was an ephemeral victory. Less than a month 
later, while the Cardinal Legate launched a charge of heresy against the 
Tribune, the Colonna rose again unsubdued; the people abandoned its 
idol; discouraged and afraid, Cola abdicated on 15 December, and fled 
towards the mountains of Abruzzo. 

There in a Franciscan convent he passed tw r o years in solitary medita¬ 
tion; and then with no clear plan of action he set out for the court of 
Charles IV. At Prague he was held in honourable imprisonment for two 
years, but Charles did not know what to make of so abnormal a man and 
at last sent him to the Pope. Clement VI condemned him to death, but 
happily for him died before the sentence was carried out, and the new 
Pope Innocent VI set him free. Cola was dispatched with Cardinal 
Albornoz to Italy to aid in pacifying the Papal States. On 1 August 
1354 he re-entered Rome with the title of Senator, and immediately 
after, with the troops of two brothers of Fra Moriale, attacked Palestrina, 
the stronghold of the Colonna, to avenge the disaster of 1347 and to 
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begin anew his interrupted schemes. But he had lost the sense of pro¬ 
portion and reality; he had given way to luxury and debauchery, and 
the excessive cruelty of his government offended the sense of justice which 
is deeply rooted in popular sentiment. On 8 October 1354 an over¬ 
whelming revolt of the people took him unawares. He strove to flee, but 
was recognised and slaughtered at the foot of the Capitol by a multitude 
frantic for vengeance and blood. 

Finally, the Empire contributed as it might to this age of crisis. The 
Germanic Emperors had never understood and could never understand 
that the rise of the communes, the formation of a great monarchic State 
in the South, and the States of the Church in the Centre, rendered the 
continuance of the imperial authority in Italy impossible. Henry VII 
had believed that he could sit as arbiter between the city factions and 
reduce republics then still in their prime to the level of his German 
towns; but he encountered insurmountable difficulties, brought war and 
slaughter instead of peace, and was defeated by the same townsfolk who 
had discomfited Barbarossa and Frederick II. Lewis the Bavarian grafted 
Henry's policy on the Franciscan schism, elected an anti-Pope, Nicholas V 
(22 May 1328), in astonished Home, declared himself Defender of the 
Faith against John XXII, the legitimate Pope who was orthodox and 
acting in the Church's interests, threatened Robert of Naples as Henry VII 
had done, troubled Lombardy, Tuscany, and Emilia, but was defeated 
by the united forces of the Church and the Guelfs, and repassed the Alps 
not to return. The enterprise of Charles IV was not more fortunate; it 
became a shameless farce. On the other hand, by the Golden Bull the 
same Emperor (1346-79) snapped the bonds which had linked Papacy 
and Empire since the days of Charlemagne, and with them fell to the ground 
the motives for imperial intervention in Italy. The Empire became ever 
more completely a German State, with which it was profitable and prudent 
to keep on terms of good neighbourship; but the utopia of Dante vanished 
for ever, and in the Renaissance fortunately men spoke no more of a 
universal monarchy or a Church that crowned the Kings of the Romans. 
In fact Signorie and Communes had left off doing so from the death of 
Henry VII, being well aware that the Empire had no mission in Italy, and 
that its intervention invariably aroused hatreds and feuds. 

At the death of Henry VII Italy seemed freed from a heavy incubus, 
but in fact until the close of the enterprise of Lewis the Bavarian the 
land found neither peace nor truce. The centres of commotion were 
Tuscany and Lombardy, but their repercussions were felt in every region 
of the peninsula. In Tuscany, first Uguccione della Faggiuola, lord of 
Pisa (1316-17), and then Castruccio Castracani, lord of Lucca (1318- 
28), continued the Ghibelline offensive of the Emperor; and the Guelfs, 
led by Florence and Robert of Anjou, suffered two severe defeats, at 
Montecatini on 29 August 1315 and at Altopascio on 23 September 
1325. The Guelf arms had no better fortune immediately afterwards when 
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King Robert’s son, Charles Duke of Calabria, was proclaimed Signore of 
Florence (21 December 1325) at a time when, through the defeat of the 
Bolognese at Zapolino (25 November 1325), it seemed that the Guelf 
cause was about to collapse for good throughout North and Central 
Italy. The Duke of Calabria was not a capable general, and the Florentine 
constitution did not permit an organised and effectual military effort. It 
was at this moment that Lewis the Bavarian descended into Italy, and 
everywhere the Ghibellines raised their heads. The Emperor, calculating 
on the incurable discord between Florence, Pisa, and Lucca, and on the 
traditional solidarity in policy of Florence and the Neapolitan court, 
aimed at striking a decisive blow at the allied republic and kingdom by 
means of Castruecio, whom he declared Vicar of the Empire in Tuscany; 
and since John XXII openly condemned his enterprise, he leant on the 
Franciscans against whom the Pope for some years had employed every 
weapon at his command, and whom he had impelled into open schism. 
But in 1328, within a few months, Castruecio (3 September) and the Duke 
of Calabria (11 November) both died prematurely. The papal legate in 
upper Italy, Cardinal Bertrand du Pouget, took energetic action, the 
anti-Pope returned penitently to the fold of the Church, and the war 
clouds seemed to lift for an instant from the banks of the Arno. 

In Lombardy and the neighbour lands events had taken a no less 
momentous course. For five years (1317-22), till the day of his death, 
Matteo Visconti, the lord of Milan, who had been named Vicar of the 
Empire by Henry VIL had struggled tireless and invincible against papal 
excommunications and the forces of the Guelfs; but a crusade was pro¬ 
claimed against his heirs and adherents, and Cardinal Bertrand began a 
series of coups-de-main , battles, and intrigues which, with alternations of 
defeat and victory, led him to the capture of Modena (25 June 1326), 
Parma (30 September 1326), Reggio (4 October 1326), and Bologna 
(8 February 1327). Fora few years the Visconti saw their fortunes depressed, 
while above them rose those of Mastino della Scala of Verona. In a brief 
space of time he could extend his dominion over Feltre and Belluno, 
Brescia, Vicenza, Parma, and even Lucca (1337), founding a formidable 
State which reached from the eastern Alps to the River Serchio, and 
obstinately defending it against the fierce coalition of all whom it 
threatened—Guelfs and Ghibellines, lesser Signorie, and free Communes. 
The struggle lasted till 1341, and ended as was inevitable with the decay 
of a State too heterogeneous and too wide, suddenly put together and 
unorganised as it w r as, and with the victory of the hostile coalition. The 
Della Scala only retained Verona and Vicenza, while the Archbishop 
Giovanni Visconti of Milan, regarded by his contemporaries as the most 
powerful man in Italy, began methodically and boldly to carry out the 
very programme in which they had failed. 

After the death of his brother Luchino Visconti, Archbishop Giovanni 
was freed from all trammels (January 1349). lie had been appointed 
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archbishop in 1343. Handsome and generous—so the Milanese chroniclers 
described him—diplomatic and intensely ambitious, he was immediately 
invested with the Sign or ia by the General Council of Milan, and in order 
to avoid the family friction which would have been fatal to him, he sum¬ 
moned back his nephews Matteo, Galeazzo, and Bernabo, sons of his 
brother Stefano, all of whom the jealous Luchino had exiled. Lord as he 
was of Milan, Brescia, Bergamo, Como, Lodi, Cremona, Vercelli, Novara, 
Alessandria, Tortona, Alba, Asti, Bobbio, Parma, and many lesser towns, 
truly “regulus super Lombardis” (as the Chronicon Placentinurn calls 
him), the archbishop conceived the bold design of penetrating into 
Romagna and thence extending his dominion into Tuscany. In this he 
was aided by the treaty of friendship which Luchino had concluded in 
1347 with Taddeo Pepoli, despot of Bologna, and indirectly by the in¬ 
discipline of the troops of Astorge de Durfort, nephew of Pope Clement VI 
and his representative in Romagna. Soon the incompetent and weak 
sons of Taddeo sold Bologna to Giovanni (16 October 1350), and a few 
days after, on 23 October, Galeazzo Visconti with 1200 horse entered 
the city, while the troops of the Church dispersed. Ill-paid and out of 
hand, they were taken into Visconti’s service in February 1351. The Pope 
protested, threatened excommunication, and deprived the archbishop of 
all powers, spiritual and temporal; but afterwards, following a long 
diplomatic struggle at Avignon in which Florence vainly attempted to 
deal a mortal blow to Visconti’s omnipotence, Clement VI recalled the 
thunderbolts he had launched (27 April 1352) and made peace with his 
warlike foe. Bologna returned indeed to the Church, but the Church 
appointed Giovanni its vicar there for twelve years. 

The end of the Visconti enterprise in Tuscany was not so happy. From 
the time of Henry VII, Florence, to defend herself and her allied or 
subject communes, had invoked and obtained the costly protection of the 
Angevins; and had shewn her internal discord and profound external 
weakness in the throes of the war for the subjugation of Lucca by otter¬ 
ing the Signoria to Walter of Brienne, Count of Lecce, the husband 
of a niece of King Robert (1342). Now, scarcely was Robert dead 
(13 January 1343) when she resumed her traditional policy in Central Italy 
with greater liberty of movement. On her Romagnol frontier Giovanni 
de’ Manfredi made himself master of Faenza (17 February 1350); the 
Malatesta enlarged their dominions towards the March of Ancona; the 
Ordelaffi gained possession of Cesena, Bertinoro, and other towns; and 
Durfort underwent irreparable reverses. The liberty of Florence was 
clearly exposed to the gravest danger, which came steadily nearer and 
grew more stifling as the Visconti’s hold on Bologna grew stronger, while 
with regard to Pisa and Siena there reigned the old doubts and peril. The 
Visconti must be fought, and since Pope Clement Vi’s conduct could not be 
called the most straightforward, Florence effected an understanding with 
the Roman King Charles IV, forgetting her constant aversion to the 
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Empire and the permanent enmity of the Italian Ghibellines to herself 
(1351). Visconti tried to paralyse the republic in a net of enemies, 
rousing against her the most turbulent nobles of her contado ; but when 
the moment came for a decisive stroke, neither they nor Pisa shewed the 
expected zeal. The fortress of Scarperia, at the entrance of one of the 
most vital parts of the Florentine territory, made a stout defence, and on 
17 October 1351 Giovanni Oleggio, the captain of Visconti’s forces, 
raised the siege and two days later re-entered Bologna. The state of 
things in Tuscany underwent a speedy transformation: the troublesome 
nobles were brought to account; the rival cities found themselves deserted; 
and the Pope himself strove to bring about a peace between Milan and 
Florence. The peace, in spite of the reluctance felt at first by Siena, was 
made on 31 March 1353 at Sarzana; but, as a treaty never by itself annuls 
profound divergences of interest by which wars are fed, this peace of 
Sarzana was but ephemeral. Soon it was seen that the archbishop, 
by acquiring Genoa and maintaining unchanged his formidable position 
in Emilia and towards Romagna, was planning a new attack; and so on 
15 February 1354 Florence, together with Siena and Perugia, prepared for 
the inevitable fresh struggle by a new league, to which in April Venice, 
alarmed at Visconti’s success, asked admission. Meanwhile Charles IV 
announced his imminent descent into Italy, feeling sure of gaining 
considerable advantages from the internal dissensions of Florence and 
Siena and the troubled and threatening aspect of Italian politics. Thus 
in the spring of 1354 from the Alps to the Arno and from sea to sea war 
was in agitation, and certainly it would have broken out had not the 
death of Giovanni Visconti on 5 October deferred its advent. 

But the unstable equilibrium of Italy did not allow of peace. The 
Church wished to re-acquire the towns of the March of Ancona and of 
Romagna, and Pope Innocent VI felt himself in a position to embark on 
an organised enterprise on the great scale which was necessary. He 
possessed an able and obedient instrument in Egidio Albornoz, who had 
obtained the cardinal’s hat on 17 December 1350 in reward for his excellent 
service in the long and bitter struggle against the Moors of Andalusia. 
On his nomination as papal legate in Italy on 30 June 1353, he at once 
perceived that it was necessary to begin his task with the States of the 
Church, and further with the separation at least for a time of the Visconti 
from the motley coalition arrayed against the Papacy. On his side, the 
Pope launched an excommunication against the Malatesta, who were 
guilty of seizing the chief towns of the March, such as Rimini, Pesaro, 
Fano, Fossombrone, Jesi, Osimo, Ascoli, and Recanati, and had refused to 
listen to the moderating counsels and commands which came from Avignon. 
Albornoz acted with tact and firmness, both during Charles IV’s brief 
Italian expedition (October 1354-April 1355) and afterwards. For that 
matter indeed, the Emperor had been merely intent on selling as dearly 
as he could more or less effective privileges, and titles of Imperial Vicar 
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which no longer increased anyone’s prestige. In result, the Legate obtained 
in a few months the surrender of the Malatesta, the condemnation of 
Gentile da Mogliano, lord of Fe nno, wlio was exiled and lost his signoria, 
and the submission of Ancona (24 June 1355), which was of special im¬ 
portance for the subjection of the March. There was the resistance of 
Francesco Ordelaffi, lord of Forli and Cesena, still to be overcome, and the 
affairs of Bologna, then governed for the Visconti by Giovanni Oleggio, 
to be watched. The Legate was well aware of the support given by Bernabo 
Visconti to Ordelaffi, and was all the speedier in his action. Cesena, held by 
Ordelaffi’s wife, Marzia degli Ubaldini, was forced to surrender (21 June 
1357),and Forli was besieged; but Innocent VI was persuaded by the astute 
policy of Visconti to negotiate over Bologna,and wished his I ,egate to allow 
for this separate programme, which could have been suitably deferred. The 
cardinal, however, did not believe it to be in the interest of his mission 
to couple things that were independent, and he continued to act as if the 
Pope’s views were quite unknown to him. Naturally, the Pope thought 
of his recall and replacement by a more docile personage readier to obey 
than to issue commands. 

Accordingly, on 28 February 1357, Innocent VI wrote to Albornoz that 
Androin de la Roche, Abbot of (•limy, was coming to communicate to 
him most important instructions. The Legate received the letter at 
Ancona on 17 March, but only met the abbot on 1 April at Faenza when 
the operations against Ordelaffi were in full swung. He at once said that 
to give Bologna to Bernabo would be a grave mistake, and asked to be 
relieved of his office. However, whether the Pope had become better in¬ 
formed or felt that he had gone too far, he now insisted that Albornoz 
should not quit his post till Ordelaffi was vanquished, and the Legate 
submitted for a while. Meanwhile he promulgated at Fano (29 April- 
1 May 1357) the famous Egidian Camtitutions , which with but slight later 
modifications remained the law' of the States of the Church till early in the 
nineteenth century. On 28 J une, on his own authority, he joined the league 
against the Visconti made two years earlier by Mantua and Ferrara. Then 
on 9 September he left Cesena for Avignon. But his successor the abbot was 
the most unassuming of men and of no political ability, and the enemies of 
the Church, like Giovanni di Vico in the Campagna and Ordelaffi, quickly 
became formidable. The Pope saw his error in conciliating the Visconti, 
recalled the abbot, and sent out Cardinal Albornoz once more (18 Sep¬ 
tember 1358). 

The Cardinal’s second period of office lasted five years. On 4 July 1359 
Ordelaffi capitulated, and the Patrimony of St Peter was soon freed from 
disorders. Next year Albornoz snatched the opportunity provided by the 
attempt of Giovanni Oleggio of Bologna to make himself independent of 
the Visconti. He occupied Bologna, and conferred on Oleggio the office 
of papal Vicar of Fermo and Rector of the March of Ancona, while his 
own nephew Blasco Fernandez was made Vicar of Bologna. Bernabo 
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Visconti used every means of defence; he plied the Pope with letters, and 
set his envoys at Avignon to work with the most ingenious diplomacy. 
He was not discouraged by the repulses of Innocent VI, and after con¬ 
tinuous negotiations and warfare succeeded in the pontificate of Urban V 
by the aid of a strong group of cardinals in obtaining afresh the recall of 
Albornoz (26 November 1663) and the reappointment of the Abbot of 
Cluny whose first Italian mission had been so unsuccessful. With Albornoz 
departed it was easy for Visconti to reach the goal of his long efforts; 
and on 3 March 1364 there was published at Bologna the treaty of peace, 
by which Bernabb restored to the Church the fortresses in the Bolognese 
and Romagna in return for an indemnity of 500,000 florins. It was 
certainly a strange treaty in that it burdened the Church, whose strength in 
Italy had never been greater, with a charge only to be justified by defeat. 

While the State of the Church was thus defended with varying success, 
and that of the Visconti was consolidated by the successors of Matteo, 
the Savoyard dynasty was developing methodically that comprehensive 
policy which was to lead it later to a height unguessed at in the fourteenth 
century. At the close of the thirteenth century, and during the expedition 
of Henry VII, the house of Savoy was not considered really Italian; it 
was occupied beyond the Alps and only in some degree within them in 
forming a State independent of Emperor, Pope, and King of France alike, 
in which aim it employed war and treaties, endless astuteness and sudden 
bold strokes. The very division of the house into three branches, Savoy, 
Vaud, and Piedmont, facilitated its variable attitude, even when it 
appeared and was in fact profoundly disunited by fatal jealousies. The 
Piedmontese branch of the Princes of Actinia (so named through the 
marriage of Philip of Savoy with Isabella de Villehardouin, the claimant 
of that Greek principality) displayed in the early fourteenth century a 
great activity in rivalry with the county of Savoy, but during the joint 
lives of Philip and Count Amadeus V their disputes were accommodated 
by arbitration and provisional arrangements. In the time, however, of 
Amadeus' sons, Odoardo and Aymon (1323-43), the conflict between 
Savoy and Aehaia became steadily more pronounced, so that by inter¬ 
marriages and alliances the two branches seemed to pursue completely 
different systems of policy. The Counts of Savoy seemed ever more foreign 
to Italy, while the Princes of Aehaia—once their vanguard towards Pied¬ 
mont and the valley of the Po—assumed the attitude of an Italian dynasty 
hostile both to the Angevins in Piedmont and to the county of Savoy. 

Amadeus VI, the “Green Count” (1343-83), was the true founder of 
the greatness of Savoy. Well educated in a court which did not lack 
minstrels and poets—a characteristic of all Italian courts in that dawn of 
the Renaissance—he could carry to completion a unifying policy which 
would have been impossible half a century earlier. The marriage (1350) 
of his sister Bianca to Galeazzo, nephew of the Archbishop Giovanni, 
connected him with the Visconti; he settled the ancient controversies with 
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the Dauphins and the French Kings; he annexed the Valais, Geneva, and 
Lausanne (1359-65); and finally he succeeded by war and diplomacy in 
overcoming the resistance of his cousins of Achaia (1359-60). Yet it was 
only on his return from crusade eight years later that Philip II of Achaia 
was definitely beaten. Galeazzo Visconti aided his brother-in-law, while 
no one moved to defend Philip, who underwent a formal trial at Avigliana 
and disappeared mysteriously—perhaps he was put to death—at the end 
of 1368. 

Amadeus VI had gained his end, but he had for some time been aware 
that the effort at unification would remain unfruitful without a solemn 
recognition by the Empire, and had therefore courted Charles IV. The 
Emperor was won over, and at Chambery, as the count’s guest on his way 
to Avignon, he appointed his host (11 May 1365) Vicar of the Empire 
in Savoy and in the dioceses of Sion, Geneva, Lausanne, Ivrea, Aosta, 
Turin, Maurienne, Tarantaise, and Belley. None among the Italian 
Signori now possessed more prestige than the Green Count. His unifica¬ 
tion of the Savoyard lands, his bold and generous crusade in the Levant, 
his imperial vicariate, all subserved excellently his dynastic policy; and 
so it was no wonder that Genoa and Venice, after a long and desperate 
war, had recourse to his arbitration as the most enlightened and respected 
that they could find. Genoa had been for many years torn by civil discord, 
which had led to her hilling under the signoria of Robert of Naples 
(1318-34); and in 1339 a movement of the popolo , supported by the 
sailors who had fought for France against England, had resulted in 
breaking the power of the nobles and in proclaiming a Doge, Simone 
Boceanera, nephew of that Boccanera who severit y years earlier had ruled 
the republic *. This revolution brought a profound change over the ancient 
form of government of the commune, and the dogeship it established 
lasted almost without interruption till 1528. Almost immediately Genoa 
resumed the policy of expansion suspended by the long internal crisis, and 
took up anew r the penetration of the Levant with the reconquest of Chios 
and Samos and the re-establishment of her power in the village of Pera 
(1344-48). Venice on the other hand had neither endured foreign rule 
nor experienced the fatal civil dissensions which had everywhere rendered 
the fall of communal liberty inevitable. Rather, the reform of 1297, 
carried farther in the early decades of the fourteenth century, had allowed 
her after the death of Doge Giovanni Soranzo in 1328 to take an active 
share in the politics of the mainland from which she had long held aloof. 
This meant for Venice the creation of a secure bulwark for the life in the 
Lagoon and tended to make convenient and regular the natural routes of 
her food-supply and of her commerce with the flourishing Lombardo- 
Venetian territories and the lands beyond the Alps. Naturally, it did not 
prevent Venice from continuing her preoccupation with the Levant or 
from considering the safety and development of her sea-power as the 

1 See supra, Vol. vi, p. 181. 
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essential condition of her independence and her life. When therefore 
Genoa renewed her Levantine advance, Venice, who had important estab¬ 
lishments in the Black Sea, could not but be alarmed, and of these alarms 
the war that broke out was the natural consequence. 

From 1350 to 1355 fighting went on with various success. Genoa was 
defeated on 29 August 1353 near Alghero on the shore of La Loiera in 
western Sardinia, but the conspiracy of the Doge Marin Faliero against 
the patricians, which was immediately discovered by the Council of Ten 
and repressed with the execution of the old doge (17 April 1355), had 
the effect of a defeat for Venice. And so the two parties came to a peace 
on 1 June 1355 under the arbitration of the Visconti, since the Archbishop 
Giovanni was then, as we have seen, Signore of Genoa. But his death 
and the peace favoured the revival of the popular movement led once 
more by Simone Boceanera, who held power for seven years (1356-63) 
after driving out the Visconti. To him succeeded Gabriele Adorno and 
Domenico Fregoso; but, as was to be expected, an alliance between 
Venice and the Visconti came about, for the causes of enmity between 
the two sea-powers could not be annihilated at a stroke. Their partisans 
in the Levant fought without truce, and a chance occasion brought on 
a new and murderous conflict. Andronicus, son of the Emperor John 
Palaeologus, had been excluded from the succession to the Eastern Empire, 
and was at war with his father. He was favoured by Genoa, while Venice 
supported the Emperor. That was enough, but further in reward for 
their assistance the two republics were each given the island of Tenedos 
as an apple of discord (1376). For five years the most furious war of the 
fourteenth century was w'aged between them. Aided by the King of 
Hungary and the l)a Carrara, lords of Padua, the Genoese forced their 
way to Chioggia and Grado, thus threatening Venice at home; and the 
Venetians in the greatest alarm, under the command of Vittor Pisani and 
the Doge Andrea Cortarini, besieged the invaders at midwinter. The 
Genoese captain, Pietro Doria, was slain in the fighting on 3 February 
1380, and his forces were compelled to surrender with 38 galleys on 
22 June of the same year. 

But this did not end the war. The remaining Genoese forces kept up 
the fight by land and sea, and Venice was compelled to cede Treviso to 
Duke Leopold of Austria, being unable to defend it longer against 
Francesco da Carrara. Capodistria, too, was burnt. It was useless to 
continue the war now r that both adversaries were so greatly exhausted, 
and the Peace of Turin was made on 8 August 1381 under the mediation 
of Amadeus VI. The losses of Venice included Dalmatia and Trieste, 
while Genoa did not acquire her expected gains, and even Amadeus VI 
did not achieve the greater scope of action for which he looked. In fact, 
the republics came half-ruined from an adventure in which they had 
squandered vast resources and had lamed without hope of speedy revival 
their fleets and the very social forces which had fed the long struggle. 
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However, Venice could recover more quickly than Genoa, both because 
of her more healthy internal condition and because the sources of her 
prosperity had not in essentials been affected. On his side, the Green 
Count directly after the Peace of Turin had arranged an alliance of Venice, 
Genoa, and Savoy, evidently aimed against the Visconti with whom he 
was in seeming on the best of terms; and he was preparing to intervene 
as a pacificator in Genoa (whence ambassadors reached him in the first 
half of 1882), when the Neapolitan expedition changed the course of 
affairs. The ostensible object was to maintain the rights of the pretender 
Louis of the younger line of Anjou, the real motive to conquer by a 
fortunate stroke an incontestable primacy in northern Italy. 

At Naples there had happened startling events, which through their 
political importance and their nature had aroused universal attention. 
King Robert had been succeeded in 1843 by his grand-daughter Joanna I, 
who for dynastic reasons was married to her cousin Andrew of Hungary 1 . 
On the night of 18 November 1345 King Andrew was cruelly murdered as a 
result of a conspiracy, to which public report immediately declared the 
youthful queen was privy; and, as was to be expected, her brother-in-law 
King Lewis of Hungary immediately began a ruthless war of vengeance 
which lasted till the end of 1350. Queen Joanna fled to the papal court at 
Avignon, and there begged and obtained from Clement VI both pardon 
and the solemnisation of her second marriage with another cousin, Louis, 
Prince of Taranto 2 3 . When a peace had been concluded with Lewis of 
Hungary, and she herself had been crowned, along with her new husband, 
at Naples in the presence of papal legates, the queen felt and acted as 
acquitted of all guilt and absolute ruler of her realm. She reigned for a 
decade in quiet with the aid of the counsel of the Florentine Niccolb 
Acciaiuoli, her friend and indeed her paramour, whom she made Grand 
Seneschal, a man with an extraordinary talent for affairs, without scruples 
or hesitations; he was the enemy of the insolent barons, and defended 
both the royal authority and the independence of the kingdom from all 
foreign intervention. But the death of Louis of Taranto at the age of 
forty-two on 26 May 1362 raised the problem of the succession to the 
throne. Next year Joanna married again, this time James (IV) of A ragon, 
the exiled and beggared heir of Majorca :j ; but, while the King of Hun¬ 
gary renewed his claims to the succession which he had never explicitly 
renounced, this marriage too was childless. The situation grew worse, 
for Acciaiuoli died on 9 November 1366,and King James left the kingdom, 
always striving and always unable to recover his paternal inheritance. 

1 Andrew was the younger son of Charles Robert, King of Hungary, himself the 
son of Robert's elder brother (diaries Martel. He and his elder brother Lewis, King 
of Hungary, had thus claims to the kingdom of Naples as the elder branch of the 
family. 

2 Louis was son of Philip of Taranto, a younger brother of King Robert. 

3 See infra, Chap, xx, p. 680. 
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Joanna, however, accomplished one thing of importance: she assented to 
the definitive agreement (1373) with the Aragonese Frederick III, King 
of the island of Sicily. This treaty had been already approved and in a 
sense desired by Pope Gregory XI (27 August 1372); and it constituted 
the island a separate kingdom in legal form under the name of Trinacria 
and with the obligation of paying 15,000 florins yearly to Joanna and her 
successors. 

The Great Schism, which broke out on the death of Gregory XI 
(27 March 1378), a year after he had brought the Papacy back to Rome, 
dragged the kingdom of Naples into a new series of misfortunes. The 
queen, after the death of her third husband, had married a fourth, 
Otto of Brunswick (1376), and she adhered now to Pope Clement VII 
against Pope Urban VI in the hope that the pontiff of Avignon would 
speedily extinguish the Schism. But Urban excommunicated her, calling 
on her cousin Charles, Duke of Durazzo 1 , to combat her as a schismatic, 
while Joanna on her side declared her heir to be Louis (I), Duke of Anjou, 
the brother of King Charles V of France. War could not be avoided. 
Charles III, of Durazzo, was recognised as king by the Roman Pope on 
1 June 1381, and immediately afterwards defeated Duke Otto at Anagni, 
entering Naples victoriously on 26 July. The queen held out in the for¬ 
tress of Castelnuovo, but Otto's attempt to rescue her did not succeed, 
and she surrendered. She was imprisoned at Muro in Basilicata in March 
1382, and was soon put out of the way; perhaps she was strangled. 
Louis of Anjou now made ready; he had succeeded to the county of 
Provence. After long negotiations with Amadeus VI of Savoy, a great 
expeditionary force, blessed by Clement V II, started from Pont Saint-Esprit 
and Carpentras in the spring of 1382, and having joined the Savoyard 
troops moved south on 8 July. It was a veteran army favoured by the 
Pope, the King of France, Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and some of the most 
powerful princes of Italy; but, whether it was due to the incompetence of 
Louis (I), or to Amadeus' illness at the critical moment, or to the good 
generalship of Charles of Durazzo and the famous condotiicre Sir John 
llawkwood, who fought in his service, the expedition attained none of the 
ends to which it was directed. Louis himself died at Bari on 22 September 
1384. As for Amadeus VI, he had already died in the Molise, at Santo 
Stefano near San Giovanni-in-Galdo, on 1 March 1383 at the age of forty- 
nine, and his schemes vanished with him. 

With Amadeus VI dead, Venice and Genoa at peace, Charles III firmly 
seated on the Neapolitan throne until his acquisition of Hungary (1385), 
the Church split by the Great Schism which was so destructive to the power 
of the Papacy in Italy and Europe, there appear upon the scene two 
personages of marked individuality, Gian Galeazzo Visconti and King 
Ladislas of Naples; both of them nourished vast schemes and immoderate 

1 Charles was the soil of Louis, younger sou of John of Durazzo, younger brother 
of King Robert. 
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Florence 


ambition and perceived the possibility and the necessity of uniting the 
whole peninsula in a single State under a single master. At the same 
time, in Florence and the greater Tuscan communes the crisis of republican 
institutions clearly takes shape, and it becomes obvious that the Signoria 
is not far off* At Florence and Siena more especially, the insurrection of 
the town proletariat, led by men of the Lesser Arts hitherto excluded 
from power, shews that the Commune has been captured by a populace 
unprepared for the task of governing it, and hence that first the bourgeois 
reaction and then the Signoria will be able to solve a problem otherwise 
insoluble. 

The history of republican Florence from the death of Dante to the 
close of the fourteenth century presents characteristic features of profound 
interest. As we have said, for defence against Henry VII she had given 
herself to the Signoria of King Robert; later for defence against the 
Tuscan Ghibellines to that of the Duke of Calabria; and finally, to 
prosecute the war against the Pisans for the acquisition of Lucca, she 
had created Signore Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens and Count of 
Lecce, the nephew of King Robert (1342). In actual fact no political 
faction and no stratum of society desired the tyranny; but the magnates, 
always oppressed by laws of exception and restive under the rein of the 
Ordinances of J ustice (1293), after having attempted a coup <F ttut in ()c tober 
1341, hoped that the condottiere suddenly exalted to the Signoria would 
wreak revenge for them on the popolani, both grassi and minuti \ the Priors 
of the republic, hesitating and surprised by events, were unable to arrest 
his course towards the Signoria; and the popolani minuti , always excluded 
from the government but ever more aggressive and numerous owing to 
the natural increase of industrial production, blindly acclaimed Walter 
as they had Corso Donati in open strife with the Commune forty years 
before. Thus on 8 September 1342, supported by his soldiers and by the 
enthusiasm of Xht popolani minuti , and urged on by his ambition and the 
incitements of the magnates, the Duke of Athens was proclaimed Signore. 
But he could only pursue his private interests, for he had neither states¬ 
manship nor generosity, while those who had aided him expected some¬ 
thing very different. The magnates saw themselves betrayed; the popolani 
minuti found that they had been cheated; and the ancient possessors of 
power, the popolani grassi , prepared for a reaction. On 26 July 1343 
there broke out a general and furious insurrection, and in a few hours the 
duke's power was gone. On 1 August he renounced the Signoria and on 
the night of 5-6 August,escorted by a band of Sienese troops, he left the 
city for ever. The brief adventure was ended; the Commune was restored 
in its traditional form, and the social conflict recommenced with savage 
violence. 

From the fall of the Duke of Athens to the outbreak of the revolt of 
the Ciompi the constitutional crisis grew worse and became steadily more 
complicated with fresh factors. The traditional classes w r ere profoundly 
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transformed; Guelfism and Ghibellinism lost their ancient meaning and 
were made the pretext for mutual accusations and reprisals. The Greater 
Arts, i.e. the industrial and mercantile associations which since the Peace 
of Cardinal Latino (1280) had monopolised political power, had been 
inwardly transmuted and refined in measure as the ever richer manu¬ 
facturers and merchants entered into closer multifarious relations every¬ 
where in Italy and abroad, adopting the life of (panels seigneurs and 
shewing marked tendencies to oligarchy. Lastly, the popolo minuto did 
not participate in politics save very indirectly in the train of the Lesser 
Arts, themselves always in the background and always longing to regain 
a share of power. The question of the proletariat attained greater 
dimensions daily. According to Giovanni Villani the Arte della Lana alone 
employed 30,000 persons, and the dependants of the other arts were 
many in number. Certainly, the figures of the chroniclers are not to be 
trusted, and the most recent studies on the statistics of population have 
not reached concrete results; but it is clear all the same that c. 1350 the 
workmen of each Art had become exceedingly numerous, and could not 
but be a permanent danger to the safety of the Shite. They had no right 
of self-organisation in any way, and since the unorganised are outside the 
State and lienee its enemies, the workmen felt no allegiance to the old 
republic which meant for them the most degrading of servitudes. IIow 
could they fight with legal weapons when legal weapons were not allowed 
to them? Only revolt remained; and in 1345, led by an ardent and 
genuine proletarian, Ciuto Brandini, the Florentine proletariat made its 
first attempt at revolution. The agitator naturally was put to death, 
and the crowd which eagerly sympathised with him had not the power to 
snatch him from the hangman. The Priors imagined that they had 
extinguished with one man's voice the discontent of which he was the 
spokesman; but the problem only became more urgent and complex. 

The Black Death of 1348 strikingly diminished the city’s population 
and did not spare the smaller neighbour towns or the countryside; but 
when the scourge was past the pulse of Florence soon regained the 
fevered beat now habitual to it. Two nuclei of forces formed in mutual 
opposition and prepared for civil war: the Parte Guelfa and the popolo 
minuto. The Parte Guelfa had arisen as an association of injured faction 
partisans when the Guelfs were for the first time driven from the city in 
February 1249; it had gained possession of the Ghibellines’ property in 
consequence of the Guelf reform of 1266-67; and little by little, even 
when the memory of those times had faded, it had become a most power¬ 
ful society, both economic and political, with rich revenues, with its own 
statutes and officials, often a creditor of the republic for large sums, and 
always the vigilant guardian of the political interests of the popolo grasso 
and of those magnates who had succeeded in entering the governing class 
in the first decades of the fourteenth century. After the Black Death 
the prepotency of the Parte Guelfa increased, and culminated with the 
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laws of 27 August 1354 and 24 April 1358, under which on any kind of 
suspicion of Ghibellinism the most terrible persecutions were possible and 
the very lives of thousands of citizens of every rank could be and were at 
the mercy of the Captains of the Parte. It was in truth an intolerable 
situation, against which there was a reaction in Provisions (3 November, 
8 December 1366, and 26 March 1367) intended to wrench the dreaded 
weapon of “admonition” for suspicion of Ghibellinism from the hands of 
the Parte Guelfa. No one could feel safe from the blows of the Parte, 
and many of those whose interests seemed involved in its predominance 
were among the authors of the Provisions which limited its omnipotence. 

The popolo minuto on its side had been fatally favoured by the violence 
of the plague, since the shortage of labour had markedly increased, and 
wages had risen sharply; but then the rise in the cost of living had 
annulled this transitory advantage and had aroused in the minds of the 
working folk the most evil designs. In August 1368, in consequence of 
one of the frequent dearths which during the last forty years had afflicted 
not only Tuscany but a great part of Italy, the popoluni mi nut l rioted 
furiously in the corn-market and then rushed into the Piazza dei Priori 
with shouts of “Viva il PopoloP’ Soon alter, the resistance of the 
employers and the demands of the workmen met at an impasse: the 
masters declared that they could not raise wages, and the workmen 
insisted on a large increase. There resulted a real strike, for the dyers 
refused to work in the hope of forcing from the Arte della Lana the rise 
in wages hitherto asked in vain. In 1371 the same thing happened at 
Siena, where the workmen threatened to massacre the masters, a palpable 
sign that the evil lay in the foundations of the economic system of the 
commune, and that the commune-Slate, had not succeeded in finding a 
remedy. In Florence the Parte Guelfa took measures of defence bv forcing 
through the law of 27 January 1372, which tended to make any demo¬ 
cratic reaction extremely difficult. For six years each side strengthened 
itself in unconscious preparation for the explosion of 1378. The Lesser 
Arts won some successes, such as the entry of two of their representatives 
into the tribunal of the Mercanzia (1372), and in carrying about the 
same time a severe inquest into the finances of the commune and the 
conduct of their administrators. Lastly, the creation of the Ten of 
Liberty (1372)—composed of two magnates, two popohvu mi nut i, and six 
popolani grassi —shewed that the offensive of the Parte Guelfa had 
encountered obstinate and unforeseen obstacles. 

The “War of the Eight Saints” quieted for a time the civil strife. 
The relations between the Church and Florence had become very strained 
when Cardinal Guillaume de Nollet during the dearth of 1374-75 had im¬ 
peded the exportation of food-stuffs from liomagna into Tuscanv, and 
had become extremely bad in June 1375 when the company of* Sir John 
Hawkwood, following the truce concluded in Bologna between the Church 
and Bernabo Visconti, fell upon the Florentine contado . It was necessary 
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to pay the condottiere 130,000 florins to evacuate Florentine territory; 
and partly to prepare for the conflict which all thought imminent, partly 
owing to the disturbances in the States of the Church, and partly owing 
to the misconduct of the papal legates so vigorously condemned by 
St Catherine of Siena (1347-80), the Florentines created a special 
magistracy, the Eight of War, who were called later in mid-conflict the 
Eight Saints, in defiance of their excommunication by the Pope. On 
4 January 1370 bv order of the Florentine Priors an epistle was sent by 
the chancellor, Coluccio Salutati, to the Romans in order to induce them 
to rebel; on 19 March the Bolognese revolted and drove out the papal 
troops; on 31 March Pope Gregory XI launched an excommunication 
against Florence. lie expelled ruthlessly from Avignon some GOO 
Florentine merchants as a reprisal, and sent a new Legate into Italy, 
Cardinal Robert of Geneva, at the head of 4000 horse and G000 foot. 
Contemporaneously, whether for political reasons or moved by the fiery 
letters of St Catherine, he came himself, landing at Porto Pisano on 
7 November 137(5; blit his presence only added to the ferment. The 
revolt of Cesenu owing to the oppression exercised by the cardinal’s 
soldiers, and the horrible butchery that followed (3 February 1377)—in 
which 2000-3000 citizens were killed—were the signal for a violent anti- 
papal movement in Florence and her allied towns; and since Bologna, 
contrarv to the alliance and the demands of the Eight Saints, made a 
truce with the enemy, and the League threatened to dissolve, the republic 
resolved at all costs to detach Hawk wood from the Church; and it gained 
its point (April 1377). But then the Florentine captain, Rodolfo da 
Vnrano, angry at this transfer and allured by the Pope's promises of the 
vicariate of Tolentino and Sanginesio, abandoned the republic and in 
the Pope’s service took command of the Company of Bretons still reeking 
with the blood of the Cesenesc. The Eight Saints took the boldest 
measures: in October 1377 they violated the interdict, reopening the 
churches and ordering the clergy to resume their functions. The Pope 
replied with new severities, and the Parte Guelfa, playing their own game 
(which was that of a reactionary circle of magnates) against the war 
party, dared to domineer in the city so far as to “admonish” seventy 
citizens in one year. But all were weary of a war that was a stalemate, 
and the mediation of Bernabo Visconti was accepted by both sides; early 
in March 1378 a peace congress was opened at Sarzana. The negotiations, 
interrupted by the death of Gregory XI (27 March), were gladly resumed 
by the Florentines directly a new , Italian Pope was elected in Urban VI, 
and led to the peace of Tivoli on 28 July. 

But by the time that the peace with the Church was concluded, a real 
revolution had for some days broken out in Florence. Already in 
April 1378 the Parte Guelfa had dared to touch one of the Eight Saints, 
Giovanni Dini, a spicer, substituting for him an extreme Guelf, Nice old 
Giani; and immediately afterwards, in May and June, its opposition to 
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The revolt of the Ciompi 


Salvestro de" Medici, the Gonfalonier of Justice 1 , assumed an aspect and 
meaning definitely adverse both to the popolo gram) and to the popolo 
minuto rather than to the long war with the Church. Hence on 22-23 
June both sorts of popolani were at one in taking the offensive against 
the Parte Guelfa, and many houses were burnt in a riot. On the 23rd an 
extraordinary Balia 2 of eighty citizens was appointed and took office, and 
began to draft reforms which should restrain the excesses of the Parte 
Guelfa and disarm the popolani in revolt; and when the new Priors 
(Signoria in Florentine parlance) entered office, with Luigi Guicciardini 
as Gonfalonier of Justice, on 1 July 1378, it seemed that tranquillity 
would soon return. But there followed continuous mutual accusations 
and suspicions. The magnate groups feared the meetings of popolani 
minuti which were being secretly held here and there; the popolani accused 
the Parte Guelfa of trampling underfoot the reforms of the Eighty; the 
Priors were uncertain and unready. At last it became known that the 
“subjects” of the Arts, that is the workmen, were gathered at Bunco 
outside the gate of San Pier Gattolini in contravention of the statutes 
and the unbroken tradition of centuries, and that they had taken dangerous 
resolutions. It seems that Salvestro de 1 Medici supported them with wise 
advice. In this crisis the Priors decided to act and mobilised the citizen 
forces, i.e. the few armed men at their disposal, for 20 July with the view 
of intimidating the popolani and arresting the ringleaders. But all was 
upset by an unforeseen revolutionary tornado, for the Ciompi, i.c. the 
populace and the poorest workmen, led by a wool-carder, Michele di Lando, 
attacked the Palazzo of the Commune and scoured the city burning and 
destroying. From 21 to 24 July the republic was in the hands of the 
insurgents; Michele di Lando was Gonfalonier of Justice; and the 
Signoria was driven from office. Between 24 July and 8 August three new 
Aids (the Dyers, the Jerkin-makers, and the so-called Ciompi) were 
officially recognised, each with their own consuls and banners, like the 
seven Greater and fourteen Lesser Arts; Michele seemed master of 
the situation. But a few days sufficed to shew the workmen and the mob 
that they had won a nearly barren victory; they desired absolute con¬ 
trol of the commune, and they were not content with their chief. On 
27 August they assembled in the Piazza San Marco to the number of 3000- 
5000 to enforce revolutionary measures on the new Signoria, which elected 
in a riot and by rioters was afraid of not seeming revolutionary enough; 
and either just before or just after, in a solemn meeting in Santa Maria 
Novella, they elected the “Eight of Santa Maria Novella” and swore to be 
“a single body and a single will”; they were famished, for the shops were 
closed, and there was no work to be had; and hunger inspired violence. 

Thus at the end of August a new flood threatened to submerge the 
commune. The crowd rushed furiously to the houses of the magnates, 

1 I.e. practically the chief of the College of Priors. 

* I.e. a commission with full powers to govern and reform. 
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to the palace of the Priors, to the shops, without definite aim or policy; 
and on 31 August two envoys of the Eight of Santa Maria Novella came to 
the Signoria to impose new conditions. The terrified Priors would perhaps 
have agreed to anything, but Michele di Lando, in whom a few weeks of 
government had developed a sense of responsibility and proportion, drove 
out the envoys, put himself at the head of the armed force, and im¬ 
mediately scattered the insurgents. The revolution was over. The two 
Arts of Dyers and Jerkin-makers sought their safety, the rebels were 
pitilessly hunted down, and, without gaining any thanks for his services 
either first to the popolo rnhiuto or later to the State, Michele di Lando 
shortly afterwards vanished from Florentine history. Naturally the victory 
had been due to the coalition of all the threatened interests, and therefore 
the government which followed, and in spite of frequent difficulties ruled 
the destiny of the commune for three years, was a coalition government, in 
which the strongest element was formed by the Lesser Arts including those 
two new Arts which had escaped the ruin of the Ciompi. The laws of 
11 and 18 September provided for the reorganisation of the State put 
out of gear by the revolt: the Parte Guelfa lost its ancient prestige and 
power, the popolo gram) was compelled to make the hardest terms in 
order not to be excluded from the new regime. This situation lasted till 
early in 1382, when the popolo grasso succeeded in recovering power, pro¬ 
fiting by the effeteness of the democratic government and by the economic 
crisis which afflicted city and contado. Salvestro de’ Medici and Michele 
di Lando were driven into exile; the two Arts of the popolo vunuto were 
abolished; the exiles were recalled; the Priorate was made up of four 
members ot the Greater Arts and four of the Lesser; in all offices of the 
commune the Greater Arts were given a majority; and the Parte Guelfa 
could reconquer the ground it had lost. The laws of 27 February and 
In March 1382 consolidated the new regime,and opened officially the period 
of about forty years which slowly rendered inevitable the Signoria of the 
Medici. It is the time of the oligarchy, when a few rich and aggressive 
families domineered over the commune. One of them, the Medici, in the 
person of Tosimo the elder (1389-14(54), was to control completely the 
republic, and with that the commune of Florence really ended. 

Events at Siena had the same import in that latter half of the four¬ 
teenth century which for long fixed the destiny of the provinces of Italy. 
There the government of the Nine had lasted from 1280 to 1354; it was 
a typical government of merchants, i.e. of a very limited group which 
naturally was opposed by both nobles and popolani. In fact, during the 
first half of the fourteenth century both nobles and popolo several times 
tried vainlv, sometimes together and sometimes apart, to overthrow the 
regime of the Nine. But the Arts of Siena had always been less developed 
than those of Florence?, and consequently there was lacking a numerous 
and aggressive middle class able to restrain the Nine and to balance their 
power. In 1355, however, nobles and popolo profited by the arrival of 
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Siena. Pisa 


the Emperor Charles IV in the city to rise in revolt (25 March), and won 
the day at a moment when the commune was in extreme difficulties owing 
to the raids of the Free Companies. The result was the government of the 
Twelve. Supported by the armed citizen companies and the renewed and 
increased power of the Captain of the Popolo, this time not a foreigner 
but a citizen, it lasted till 1309, amid the opposition and risings of the 
nobles and the dispersed and humiliated faction of the Nine. In 1371 it 
was altered in a popular direction after a strike by the workmen of the 
Arte della Lana, and demagogues ruled until 23 March 1385, harassed 
indeed by the external war with the Free Companies and by the plots of 
those excluded from the government On that day the nobles, scouring 
the citv and promising peace and plenty, succeeded in overthrowing the 
democratic government; they acted probably in understanding with the 
Florentine oligarchs, and were aided by a part of the popolo which was 
most severely hit by the unceasing war and by the economic crisis which 
continually grew worse. Exile and persecutions diminished the citizens, 
and the republic lost its energy in regard to both friends and enemies. 
As in Florence, the fall of communal institutions was not distant. 

The destiny of the Pisan republic was not different. Exhausted by the 
war with Genoa which was decided at Meloria (1284), constantly plotted 
against by Florence which needed an outlet on the sea, torn within by the 
implacable dissensions of classes and factions, Pisa had already fallen in 
the first decades of the fourteenth century into the hands of Lguccione 
della Faggiuola and Castruccio Castraeani, remaining a republic only in 
name. Later, racked by the discord of the Borgolini and the Kaspanti, 
she submitted in August 1365 to the dictatorship of Giovanni del- 
f Agnello; but that “Doge"” was overthrown in September 1308 with the 
aid of the members of the Arts and many of his previous supporters. 
A few months after, in February 1369, there returned from exile Pietro 
Gambaeorta, who had made his first attempt at government fifteen years 
earlier, and had shewn his deep knowledge of the passions of the mob and the 
interests of the republic. Within a year he was master of the State and felt 
secure in a city which the war between Florence and the Visconti had reduced 
to a wretched condition. The general reform of 27 October 1370 was the 
basis of his government and was maintained almost without change till 
his fall (21 October 1392). He had pursued a pro-] Florentine policy which 
had angered all classes of citizens; and then Gian Galeazzo Visconti had 
skilfully undermined his power with eventual success. Pisa continued to 
struggle in the talons of domestic despotism and that of the Visconti for 
a little over ten years, and then ended under the dominion of Florence 
(140(i). 

When, therefore, Gian Galeazzo Visconti—called the Count of Virtu 
from the fief of Vertus in Champagne which was the dowry of his wife 
Isabella of France—began his brief and crowded career, the political 
situation of all Italy was peculiarly favourable for the boldest schemes. 
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He was twenty-five when he succeeded his father Galeazzo II (4 August 
1378) in his share of the Visconti dominions as partner of his uncle 
Bernabd, who continued his cruel tyranny over Milan and his other 
possessions. Most accomplished in feigning and dissembling, subtle and 
receptive, immoderately and insatiably ambitious, he began to spread his 
net for his uncle and cousins, and on 6 May 1385, under pretext of 
greeting Bernabd during his pilgrimage to the Madonna del Monte near 
Varese, he succeeded in capturing him and his sons Lodovico and Rodolfo. 
A few months later, in December, Bernabd died, it may be by poison, in 
the castle of Trezzo d'Adda. Gian Galeazzo was absolute master of all 
the Visconti territory, and immediately gave thanks to heaven by laying 
the foundations, in 1386, of Milan cathedral, lie quickly shewed his 
determination to exploit circumstances to the utmost by intervening in 
the war between the Scaligeri and the Da Carrara, at first as a mediator 
and then almost at once as an impatient and greedy enemy; and he 
succeeded in seizing Verona, Vicenza, and Padua (1386-88). Thence, like 
the Archbishop Giovanni Visconti, he aimed at the rich plain of Emilia, 
at Romagna and Tuscanv; and seeing that Siena, after the occupation of 
Arezzo by Florence (20 November 1384), was in continual dread of her too- 
powerful rival, Gian Galeazzo fanned the flame with a view to war. And 
a murderous war broke out from Bologna and extended over all parts of 
Tuscany; but Florentine gold and Jlawkwood's generalship ended in 
carrying hostilities into Lombardy, the Veneto, and even Piedmont, and in 
straining severely the resources of Visconti. So a peace was made in January 
1392 which seemed to dissipate his dreams. lie consoled himself bv pro¬ 
voking the fall of Pietro Gambacorta and then that of Giacopod'Appiano, 
tyrants of Pisa, and a little later, in September 1395, bought for 100,000 
florins tin* title of Duke of Milan from Went 1 eslas, King of the Romans. 

The duke could now aim higher, but to prevent any possible opposition 
from France he abandoned Genoa to her. Like Florence, Siena, and all 
the surviving communes, the republic of St George was racked with 
intestine discords and by the revolt of the poorest classes. Defence 
against both sorts of enemies, those within and without, was impossible; 
and therefore when the Duke* of Orleans, called in by a group who forgot 
their patriotism in the violence of faction hatred, occupied Savona, 
promising the town very liberal municipal reforms and complete in¬ 
dependence of Genoa, the Genoese Doge Antoniotto Adorno was caught 
between two fires—the French pressure and the civil war carried on with 
mad fury by two fallen Doges, Antonio di Montalto and Antonio di 
Guam). He thought that only a foreign Signore could save the city from 
disaster; nobles and people ended by accepting his view, and on 25 October 
1396 the republic gave itself to the King of France. Gian Galeazzo hid 
his wrath at so unwelcome an event, and turned towards Tuscany. He knew 
well that the possession of Tuscany would open his w ay to the States of the 
Church, torn by chronic anarchy and the Schism as well, and from Rome no 
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one could hinder his march on Naples. It was a mirage; perhaps he dreamed 
of the crown of Italy. The u V iper” first struck at Pisa. Gherardo d’Appiano, 
son of Giacopo, sold him the city for 200,000 florins, and on 31 March 1399 
the Pisan banners were bowed before him in the castle at Pavia. A few 
months after (November) civil strife and the fear of Florence gave him Siena, 
which he had long coveted, and the same deep-rooted general causes made 
Perugia follow Siena’s example (January 1400). Assisi and Spoleto could 
not resist him, and Paolo Guinigi, Signore of Lucca, proclaimed him 
his protector. 

Who could check the Duke of Milan on his determined road? Venice 
was anxious over the Levant, and loath for war in Italy; Naples was 
a prey to the troubles which preceded and followed the coronation of 
Ladislas; the Bentivoglio and the Gozzadini fought over Bologna; the 
Papacy was timid and decadent; the house of Savoy was hampered by the 
minority of Amadeus VIII and the long conflict with the princes of 
Acliaia. Only Florence could make an effort not to lose independence 
and liberty, and she took for her ally Rupert, Elector Palatine, who 
had been elected King of the Romans on the deposition of Wenceslas 
(20 August 1400). Florence promised 200,000 florins down,and the same 
amount after Rupert had warred for four months in Visconti’s dominions. 
The king descended into Italy, but was defeated under the walls of 
Brescia on 14 October 1401, and loitering by Padua and Venice (always 
negotiating for the balance of florins) lie returned to Germany. There 
was still Bologna to defend; but Gian Galeazzo launched against her 
the veteran troops of Jacopo dal Verme and Alberico da Barbiano, and 
the Florentines and Bolognese suffered a bloody defeat at Casalecchio 
(20 June 1402). Bologna surrendered, while the Sienese Simone Serdini 
(called the Saviozzo da Siena) in very passable verse urged the duke to 
make himself master of Italy. Gian Galeazzo needed no urging. Florence 
seemed lost, and as was to be expected rebellion and treason muttered and 
ripened in the oppressed cantado. Sir John Ilawkwood was dead; the army 
was scattered and dispirited; the treasury exhausted. But sudden and 
incredible came the news that on 3 September 1402 the duke had ex¬ 
pired at Melegnano,a few days after leaving Milan where the plague was 
spreading. With him vanished his 46 Italian” dream. 

But it found a new dwelling in a bold and adventurous spirit, King 
Ladislas of Naples. When Charles of Durazzo was murdered in Hungary 
on 7 February 1386, he left behind him at Naples his widow Margaret and 
two young children, Joanna born in 1371 and Ladislas born in 1376. 
Margaret declared her son king, but the party of Louis II of Anjou, the 
incurable anarchy of the barons, the pro-Angevin policy of the Pope at 
Avignon, and the very ambitions of the Roman Pope, Urban VI, on the 
South caused the loss of Naples in 1387 and the flight of Margaret with 
her children first into Castel dell’ Ovo and then to Gaeta. After Urban’s 
death (15 October 1389), however, and the election of the Neapolitan Pietro 
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Tomacelli as Pope Boniface IX, the young king was solemnly crowned at 
Gaeta (1S90) by the Pope’s wish. It seemed that victory was near, but it 
was only obtained nine years later in consequence of one of those profound 
revulsions of public opinion which often take place in poor and disorganised 
lands. Naples was retaken, many barons abandoned Louis II, and in a few 
months the Angevin was compelled to return to France. The year before, 
Boniface IX had succeeded in subduing the republican government of 
Rome. Thus, when Gian Galeazzo died, Ladislas had already established 
his authority in his kingdom, a success all the more important because, in 
consequence of the duke’s testament, a rapid dissolution began of the 
State which with such boldness and good fortune he had raised. On the 
other side, the Schism had thrown Western Christendom into indescrib¬ 
able confusion, and most of all Rome itself, where there was a veritable 
revolt against the new papal domination on the death of Boniface IX 
(1 October 1401) and the election of Innocent VII. 

Ladislas saw that it was possible to intrude himself astutely into 
Roman affairs as arbiter between the Romans and the Pope, and that 
even if the immediate results of his intervention were not brilliant, it 
would increase his prestige, and would give him useful connexions in the 
pursuit of his policy. After the death of Innocent VII ((> November 140(i), 
the rival pontiffs were Benedict XIII of Avignon and the new Roman 
Pope Gregory XII (the Venetian cardinal Angelo Correr); and since 
their mutual suspicions prevented them meeting at Savona, as was pro¬ 
posed, or elsewhere, Benedict sent some galleys to the mouth of the Tiber, 
while Gregory XII was residing at Lucca 1 . Ladislas then executed his 
long-planned stroke: he swiftly occupied Latium and Umbria. Since 
Gregory XII could not defend his State, still less reconquer it, he took 
the most singular resolution: to sell the States of the Church to Ladislas 
for 125,000 florins, and to further his designs (1409). But in these months 
the Council of Pisa deposed both Popes and elected a third, Alexander V 
( ( J() June 1409). The new pontiff could not but see the meaning of the 
king's actions, and he therefore urged a new' invasion by Louis II of 
Anjou and followed blindly the advice of the Cardinal-legate of Bologna, 
the condottuTc Baldassare Cossa. Ladislas, however, was not disturbed; 
lie actually chose this moment to make an unsuccessful bid for the crown 
of Hungary, as if to shew his enemies that they could not hamper any 
audacitv of his. Aut Caesar aid null us was his motto, and arms, capacity, 
and boldness were its natural concomitants. 

But fortune did not favour him. At first, when Genoa revolted from 
France (3 September 1409), it seemed as if the coalition of the Pope, the 
Angevin Louis II, and the Tuscan cities, aided by the forces of the most, 
eminent condotfieri of the day, could do nothing against him. But. the 
treachery of Paolo Orsini at Rome, and the unwearied activity of Florence 
and Siena overturned his dominion in the States of the Church (October 

1 See infra, Chap. x. 
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1409). The death of Alexander V (3 May 1410) did not help him, for the 
new Pope, John XXIII, elected by the cardinals at bologna, was his deadly 
enemy Cossa, who, the rumour went, had poisoned Alexander. The war 
blazed up again and on 9 May 1411 Louis II won a great victory at 
Roceasecca in the Terra di Lavoro. Ladislas escaped with difficulty, but 
then came better hopes: Bologna rebelled against the papal Vicar, the 
Prefect di Vico seized Civitavecchia, and the condottkre Muzio Attendolo 
Sforza changed over to the side of the King of Naples. John XXIII 
hastened to make peace with him (1412) and pretended to be engrossed 
in combating the heresy of YVyelif, convoking a council and hoping tor 
the alliance of Sigismund, King of the Romans (3 March 1413). Ladislas, 
on his side, feigned adherence to this pacific policy; but when he thought 
he was ready, he began a violent offensive against the States of the Church. 
It was the first move to fresh coinpiests. Pope John was helpless: he had 
no troops, and was abandoned by Louis II, who, himself luckless and 
deserted by his friends, had returned to France. The Pope could only 
cling to Sigismundts alliance, and accepted his demand that Constance 
should be the place of assembly of the General Council. Meanwhile, 
Florence could give him no help, nor could the Duke of Milan. Florence 
was rent by discord and threatened with imminent ruin. Amid perils of 
every kind Filippo Maria Visconti, the younger son of Gian Galeazzo, was 
securing the heritage of his elder brother Giovanni Maria, who had been 
poniarded in the church of San Gottardo on 16 May 1412. Ladislas could 
therefore dream of making the possession of Home the first step to the con¬ 
quest of Italy; and in fact his treaty with Florence on 22 June 1414 seemed 
to protect his flank in the enterprise he had begun a few weeks before it. 
The little local tyrants, the republics, Pope John XXIII, King Sigismund, 
were all anxiously awaiting events when the news came that Ladislas, 
attacked by syphilis in his camp at Narni, had been carried to Naples 
and had there died on 6 August 1414. 

The Italian powers seemed to awake from a nightmare. At Florence 
men felt in the felicitous words of Machiavelli that “death was the best 
friend of the Florentines and stronger to save them than anv powers 
{virtu) of their own.' 1 Now John XXIII could more calmlv await the 
meeting of the Council of Constance on 1 November 1414, while Naples 
under Joanna II fell back into the anarchy from which only a strong 
policy of expansion in Italy could have saved her. Amadeus VIII of Savoy 
was still a minor, and even later had no power to tread in the footsteps 
of Ladislas. The Church was only reunited, at least officially, by the elec¬ 
tion of Martin V (11 November 1417) to be followed by the recrudescence 
of schism when the Council of Basle deposed Eugenius IV in January 
1438. Venice was preoccupied with the new Muslim peril of the Ottoman 
Turks in the Levant, and the Visconti could not renew the designs of 
Gian Galeazzo. Thus, if for a moment, a century before Machiavelli 
invoked a Prince to free Italy, the unification of the peninsula seemed 
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possible, the possibility soon disappeared and for many years no one 
could think of it again. The fifteenth century is the time when the 
Signorie become ordinary principates, the time of the splendour of the 
Medici (not to be wholly quenched for three centuries), and the time when 
the geographical discoveries fatally diverted the stream of commerce from 
the Mediterranean and brought on Italy a long and painful economic 
crisis without remedy and without the possibility of compensating ad¬ 
vantages. 

In 1414 the signs of decadence were still far off. The bourgeois class 
was then in its highest prosperity and for that very reason tended to quit 
the commune for the “principate. v * The fourteenth century was the 
golden age of merchants, manufacturers, speculators, and bankers. The 
Arts, which in the thirteenth century had long fought to enter the 
government and drive thence the magnates, in the fourteenth reached the 
apogee of their power both economic and political. Production, which at 
the dawn of the commune had been circumscribed by the city walls, 
reaching only over an insignificant radius without, had in the fourteenth 
century assumed the character of “great industry,” and had made an ad¬ 
vance in technique and internal organisation only surpassed by modern 
times with the extensive introduction of machinery. Strictly protectionist 
as they were, the Arts everywhere, in Lombardy, in Tuscany, in the 
Veneto, and in Emilia, wherever in fact they developed freely, succeeded 
in producing, without set-backs and without ruinous crises; they per¬ 
formed miracles of ability and resource in a time of political instability 
and danger, and in face of endless difficulties, such as more especially the 
supply of food and raw mat (‘rial and the formation of bodies of skilled 
craftsmen. By controlling the quantity and the quality of the output, 
the cost of production and the selling price, they ended, even when 
breaking the immutable economic laws of production, in transforming 
the dead little towns of the feudal age into powerful living organisms, 
since their innate protectionism and particularism were natural con¬ 
sequences of the constitution of the commune, and were weapons of offence 
and defence. Round about the year 1400 the original organisation of the 
Arts was attacked in many vital points by germs of deadly disease, but it 
had been able to overcome the perils of social and polit ical t ransformation, 
and, at least in Tuscany and the regions where the Commune was longest 
lived, it still shewed a surprising durability. 

Commerce by land and sea bad developed on parallel lines. We need 
only think of the radius of the influence of the Pisan, Genoese, Venetian, 
Florentine, Sienese, and 1 Lombard merchants to reach unexpected con¬ 
clusions. They frequented every corner of the then known world: the 
fairs of Champagne, the markets of the Netherlands, Germany, England, 
Africa, and the East knew and valued their methods, felt the influence 
of their law and policy, and added to their wealth. For Venice, Florence, 
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and Genoa commerce was an affair of State, the most delicate and fertile 
affair of State, so much so that their legislation, voluminous as it was, 
was inspired by mercantile interests; and these were so closely connected 
with the interests of politics and manufacture that no uncertainty of 
methods and aims seemed possible. For this reason Venice encountered 
Genoa in the Levant, and Florence aimed at the conquest of Pisa and 
the annihilation of Siena in order to open the roads to the sea and to 
Rome and the South, just as the policy of the precocious communes of 
the Po valley had been determined by the needs of traffic. The merchants 
were the first and ablest diplomatists, the first ambassadors at Naples, at 
Rome, in France, in England, in the Levant. Merchants were the founders 
of the most eminent families, the favourites of Popes and kings, the 
first ancestors of a new aristocracy which in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was to live in splendid pomp amid the delicate refinements of 
courts and academies. It was merchants who amassed that surplus 
capital which fed the most varied forms of speculation at home and 
abroad. 

Rut what most captures the historian’s attention is that these mer¬ 
chants were bound in powerful associations which were perfectly elastic 
and responsive to their varying task in the world. The mercantile 
societates—thv “Companies’ 1 of Florence, Siena, Perugia, the Yeneto, and 
Lombardy—can bear comparison even with the most powerful organisa¬ 
tions of to-day. Arising at first round the nucleus of some bold and 
fortunate family, they gradually became true joint-stock companies with 
directors and agents, with audited balance-sheets, with numerous share¬ 
holders all eager for speedy and large profits. They dealt in every kind 
of goods, and passed from the food supply of their city and its neighbour¬ 
hood to the purchase of raw material, from ship-building to the great 
commerce of all the Mediterranean lands and the northern seas. Hence they 
speculated on prices of cost and of sale, on the exchange-rates of the varied 
coinages, on the frequent dearths, on destructive wars and recuperative 
peace, with attitudes and feelings which stood aloof from the habitual 
manifestations of the little city life, with its quarrels and narrowness. 
Often a wave of adversity submerged famous firms which had operated 
for years in foreign lands, and then there was a crisis both for men and 
property, which had its repercussions in private fortunes and the policy 
of the republic. But then the rift was closed, the wounds were healed, 
and the societates returned to the old paths or sought out new with 
indefatigable energy. 

Such a dizzy movement of merchandise and capital would naturally not 
have been possible without adequate institutions of credit. Religious and 
economic prejudices and the deplorable insecurity of political institutions 
had for centuries condemned credit in its characteristic and spontaneous 
forms. But the Church itself, which in the most impecunious periods of 
medieval and modern history had the largest financial resources, and later 
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the most powerful sovereigns also were forced to recognise, in however 
decorous and veiled a way, that without credit commerce and production 
were impossible. And credit grew organised, reaching in Italy in the 
fourteenth century the form of the private bank, the first foundation of 
all State banks. Thus the traffic in money could be controlled legally 
and technically in so complete a way that modern times have been able 
to add, in substance, but few vital elements. The Bank of San Giorgio 
at Genoa and the Bank of San Marco at Venice have a history which has 
lost none of its interest. But since credit tends to become inflated, the 
Italian mercantile companies used and abused it till they were pledged 
within and without Italy for immense sums, and often could not avoid 
the consequence of too wide liabilities. There was the crisis and bank¬ 
ruptcy of the Bardi and Peruzzi in the years 1339,1343, and 1346. They 
were excessively involved with Edward III of England, and with the wars 
in which Florence was engaged from 1332 until the signori a of the Duke 
of At hens. So the unsuccess of Edward's early French campaigns and the 
panic of their creditors at the first rumours of their insolvency were 
enough to provoke the painful crisis which Giovanni Villani endured as 
an investor and vividly described as a historian. These were incertitudes 
common to all speculations and deserve no more tears than other mis¬ 
fortunes. The fact remains that, wherever and however they began, 
institutions of credit had their greatest development in Italv, and that 
they meant the complete triumph of capitalistic economy over feudal, and 
also the social and political maturity of the early Italian bourgeoisie 
between the fall of Rome and the Renaissance. 
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CHAPTER HI 

GERMAN V, 1273-11313 

(A) 

The political condition of Germany towards the end of the Inter¬ 
regnum wits indeed deplorable. Its kings, for more than three centuries, 
had ruled as Emperors over Central Europe in concert with or in 
opposition to the Popes. This opposition had ended about the middle 
of the thirteenth century to the disadvantage of the Empire in the 
victory of the Popes over the proud race of the Ilohenstaufen. The 
German Kings who succeeded, albeit only nominally, had not been able 
to maintain their supremacy over the vassal princes, and had left the 
Empire in hopeless confusion. This lasted until 1273; it was in fact 
a period of Interregnum. 

After the death of the nominal king, Richard of Cornwall (2 April 1272), 
there was a general desire to place at the head of the State a real king and a 
truly German one. The new Pope, Gregory X, elected a few days before, 
animated by a fervent longing to wrest the Holy Land from the Muslims, 
shared this desire. The question was, however, whom the German Electors 
were to choose as their king. They did not want a powerful German 
prince, neither the Wittelsbach Count Palatine Lewis nor his brother 
Henry Duke of Lower Bavaria, less still the brilliant Slav King Ottokar II, 
grandson on his mothers side of the Ilohenstaufen Philip of Swabia, 
who ruled from Bohemia as far as the north of I Laly. On the proposal of the 
Bavarian Duke and strongly influenced by the Count Palatine himself, 
they at last (1 October 1273) chose at Frankfort the Swabian Count 
Rudolf of Ilabsburg, who readily accepted the terms imposed. Rudolf, 
now fifty-five years of age, whose rich possessions were spread over 
Upper Alsace, Swabia, and the north-west of modern Switzerland— 
the ancestral home of the Habsburgs stands in A argali on the Aar— 
entered Frankfort the next day and on 24 October was crowned with 
Charlemagne's crown in the ancient royal city of Aix-la-Chapelle. He 
was highly respected in Swabia as the descendant of an old Alsatian 
family from the neighbourhood of Miihlhausen, and greatly loved for his 
knightly talents, his solid character, and his sympathetic personality. As 
a partisan and connexion of the Hohenstaufen he humblv asked for the 
Pope's support and help, also for his “approbation" of the election and 
his promise to crown him Emperor in Rome. Gregory, who was at Lyons 
for the General Council, gave his promise in general terms (6 June 1274), 
although King Ottokar of Bohemia, not having been allowed to vote 1 

1 From the very inception of the Electoral Collego a dispute had arisen about the 
right of the King of Bohemia to membership. 
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and being disappointed at the choice of the Electors, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge him as King of the Romans and protested to the Papal See against 
the violation of his own rights and those of Alfonso X of Castile, from 
whom he himself had nothing to fear and who during the Interregnum 
had been one of the nominal Kings of Germany. For that reason Gregory X 
did not as yet openly recognise the new King of the Romans. How¬ 
ever, he addressed Rudolf by that title on 26 September 1274, promised 
him the imperial crown later on, and, ever in mind of the Holy Land, 
wishing to maintain peace in Europe, did his very best to effect a 
reconciliation between Rudolf and Ottokar as well as King Philip of 
France and also the king's deadly enemy, Count Amadeus V of Savoy; 
while Alfonso was warned to resign himself to the Electors’ choice. By 
order of the Pope, Alfonso accordingly withdrew his claims. Rudolf’s 
meeting with the Pope at Lausanne (October 1275), where he appeared 
with a splendid suite of German knights, consolidated the momentary 
cordiality between pontiff and king. The latter was not slow in promising 
to undertake the crusade so ardently desired by the Pope. 

The king's conflict with Ottokar, however, was not long delayed. In 
the autumn of 1276 Rudolf with an imposing army laid siege to Vienna, 
in order to bring the disobedient prince of the Empire into subjection 1 . 
The proud Ottokar, excommunicated and outlawed, and forsaken by a 
number of vassals and subjects, was obliged to submit (25 November) 
and to relinquish all his states in the Empire except Bohemia and 
Moravia, for which he had immediately to do liege homage to the 
King of the Romans. The latter took temporary possession of the con¬ 
fiscated imperial fiefs, Austria and Styria, confirmed the Duke of Carinthia 
and Carniola in His fiefs, and took up his residence in Vienna, which 
remained the seat of his race for six and a half centuries. Thus King 
Rudolf became the founder of the greatness of the House of Ilabsburg. 
'Flic proud and brave Ottokar, however, was far from feeling beaten. 
Taking advantage of Rudolf's quarrels with the successors of Pope 
Gregory, who had died in 1276, over the imperial claims to the 
Romagna, he allied himself with the neighbouring Polish and Silesian 
princes who shared with him the old hatred of the Slav tribes against 
everything German. In June 1278 he led his army against the King 
of the Homans, who on his side marched northwards with his trained 
Austrian and Swabian knights and supported by a large army of 
II ungarian horsemen under the young King of Hungary, Ladislas IV, 
his natural ally against the Slavs, the permanent enemies of the 
Hungarians. The armies met on the Marchfeld near Stillfried on the 
Danube in Austria (26 August 1278), and Rudolf fought with valour and 
success against the ineffective Slav hordes. Their brave leader was captured 
and forthwith murdered by a revengeful Austrian knight. On account of 


cu. m. 


1 See supra, Vol. vi, pp. 43t) sq. 
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his excommunication this dreaded ruler of the Czechs, the most famous 
of their kings, was even refused burial with the rites of the Church. His 
body lay in state in Vienna, was temporarily buried, and afterwards 
interred at Znojmo in Moravia. His young son Wenceslas II was made to 
marry one of Rudolfs daughters; and in payment of the expenses of the 
war Moravia was pledged to Rudolf for five years. Thus the mighty Slav 
realm fell; Bohemia alone remained in the possession of Ottokar's son, 
who was placed under the guardianship of the Margrave Otto of Branden¬ 
burg. 

This brilliant victory tended to enhance the reputation of the King ot 
the Romans in Germanv and also to secure the co-operation of Pope 
Niehol as iii in procuring for him the imperial crown. In order to 
induce the Pope to give his consent, Rudolf allowed himself (14 February 
1279) to be persuaded to approve far-reaching declarations signed by 
the princes of the Empire concerning the subordination of the royal to 
the papal power. In a solemn document, they likened the royal power to 
a smaller planet owing its light to the sun of the papal power, and 
recognised that the material sword was wielded at the will (ad nutaw) 
of the Pope 1 . Rudolf definitively renounced all claims to imperial 
sovereignty over the whole Papal State including Romagna and over 
Southern Italy, i.c. Naples and Sicily, Emperor Frederick IFs te rritory, 
where now ruled Charles of Anjou supported by the Pope. Charles' 
grandson was to become King of the feudal Slate of the Arelate (or 
Burgundy) and to marry one of Rudolfs daughters. 

This self-humiliation, however, did not bring him nearer to his goal. 
Pope Nicholas' early death in August 1280 annulled the agreements, 
which appeared to have had in view the division of the German Empire 
into four kingdoms, and were in any case prejudicial to the interests and 
rights of the Empire; all this for the sake of the coveted imperial crown. 
Rudolf never realised his desire, although he could reckon on the co¬ 
operation of his new ally at Naples, who was now so closely connected 
with his house, and on that of the latter's nephew, the powerful King 
Philip III of France. 

While the King of the Romans tried to strengthen the power of his 
race in the East and strove after the imperial crown with undeniable 
ingenuity, he allowed the numerous German princes to strengthen their 
power in their domains, which had greatly increased since Frederick IPs 
time, and to settle their own feuds. The free and imperial cities were 
permitted to form confederations for the sake of their commercial 
interests. Rudolf only exercised his sovereignty by granting important 
favours and privileges for money, and by forming on his journeys through 
the Empire, whenever possible, unions for promoting peace, as had been 
done by Frederick II in 1235. The Hanseatic League, formed some years 
before between the commercial cities on the North Sea and the Baltic, 
1 MGII., Const, in, p. 213. 
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was more firmly organised under Rudolf 1 . Although the fervently desired 
imperial crown was not yet his, he managed at the brilliant diet held at 
Augsburg (27 December 1282) to obtain the consent of the leading 
princes of the Empire to the investment of his two remaining sons Albert 
and Rudolf 2 with the duchies of Austria and Styria as well as Carniola and 
the Wendish March as far as the Alps—formerly among the fiefs King 
Ottokar held of the Empire. The elder of those two sons, Albert, was to 
be the ruler, the younger was to be indemnified cither bv other territory 
in Swabia or in Burgundy or by a sum of money, retaining, however, his 
hereditary claim on the Austrian possessions. Carinthia, the duke of 
which had recently died, had primarily also been allotted to him but in 
the end (12S(j) was assigned to Count Meinhard of Tyrol as prince of the 
Empire, who also received in temporary fief Carniola and the Wendish 
March as a reward for his services against King Ottokar. More¬ 
over the prospect was opened of yet more extensive territory in this 
“East March" of the German Empire. For his younger son Rudolf 
he expected soon to acquire an equally compact territory either in 
Swabia, by restoring the ancient duchy, or in Burgundv. Then the 
house of Ilabsburg would indisputably become the mightiest in the 
Empire and its way be clear to the greatest eminence in Western 
Christendom; it would indeed enter upon the inheritance of the Caro- 
lingian, Saxon, Salian, and Ilohenstaufen imperial families. 

Opposition, however, to his ambition, now becoming so apparent, was 
already rising in the Empire. The second marriage of the king in his sixty - 
seventh year with the fourteen-year-old Isabella, daughter of the late 
Duke of French Burgundy, in February 1284 opened to him and his 
family new chances of extending his possessions on the Ixmlers of the 
Empire, his new wife being a member of the mighty Capetian family. 
The institution of royal governorships in order to protect the newly 
established Land/nedcn in Swabia, Bavaria, and Franconia, the annoy¬ 
ance of the imperial cities at the favours he bestowed on the princes of 
the Empire and at the monetary demands he brought forward, his 
manifest ambition to make his royal power superior to that of those 
mighty princes—all this excited anger and animosity everywhere. This 
animosity shewed itself especially when in 1284 a pseudo-Frederick II 
appeared. 

For years the romantic history of the famous Emperor, whose name, 
together with that of his great predecessor and grandfather Barbarossa, 
was still held in honour among the German people, had given rise to the 
legend that he, like Barbarossa, was not really dead but had only been 
hidden by his arch-enemies, the clergy. When not actually the Emperor 
Frederick himself it was his grandson Conrad, who had perished in the 

1 See infra , Chap. van. 

2 Hartmann, the second son, had died young. 
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vain attempt to regain his Italian inheritance. About 1280 several pseudo- 
Fredericks and Conrads appeared. One of them, Dietrich Holzschuh, had 
a large following along the Lower Rhine and presently took up his 
residence at Neuss, welcomed with reverence and affection by the super¬ 
stitious people from far and near, as far even as Italy and the Eastern 
March. In north-western Germany all those who feared and hated Rudolf 
gathered round him, until the king seized this dangerous impostor at 
Wetzlar and had him burned at the stake (7 July 1285). 

This new triumph brought increased fame to the King of the Romans. 
His power rose even higher when his devoted friend Bishop Henry of 
Basle was appointed Archbishop of Mayence and primate of Germany. 
Already he was preparing for his journey to Rome for the imperial 
crown; already, encouraged by the presence of the papal legate at 
the German council at Wurzburg, he was calling upon the German 
ecclesiastics for money and support; already he had announced a 
general German truce for three years in order to secure peace in the 
Empire during his stay in Italy; already he had regulated the imperial 
tolls, which since the confusion in the Empire had everywhere been 
misused or fallen into disuse; already the day for the coronation was 
fixed and, if that dav should pass, a definite date was to be determined 
upon, when in April 1287 Pope Ilonorius IV died. 

Almost a year passed before a new Pope was chosen. Moreover, since 
1285 there ruled in France the powerful and ambitious Philip IV, 
surnamed the Fair, one of the most illustrious of French kings, whose 
great aim was to wrest the Arelate, the ancient kingdom of Burgundy, 
from the Empire, and thus to recover for France the boundaries 
of ancient Gaul at least along the Alpine range. King Rudolf suc¬ 
ceeded, although with difficulty, in keeping under his control the princes 
of the Empire in Swabia and farther north along the Rhine. With 
an imposing army such as had not been seen for years, he succeeded at 
Besampm (July 1289) in maintaining the imperial rights over the “free 
county” of Burgundy (Franehe Comte) against the rebel Count Palatine 
Otto IV and against the French intrigues. 

In the spring of 1289 Rudolf made fresh arrangements for his 
coronation at Rome with the new Pope Nicholas IV. First, however, as 
he had done in the south, lie had to consolidate his royal authority 
in northern and north-western Germany, where the ambitious Arch¬ 
bishop Siegfried of Cologne had repeatedly defied it. In the north-west 
the recognition of Rudolf’s authority was still far from general. There 
the young and energetic Count Florence V of Holland had in a few 
campaigns subdued the West Frisians who had killed his father the King 
of the Romans William II; he had also renewed his predecessors’ancient 
claims on the Frisians of Westergoo. Count Florence had further invaded 
the bishopric of Utrecht and actually seized the western part (Nedersticht) 
of this important ecclesiastical domain without biking much notice of the 
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expostulations of the Pope and the Archbishop of Cologne. Brabant and 
Guelders had entered upon a violent struggle over the succession to the 
duchy of Limburg which had become vacant, culminating in the fierce 
battle of Worringen (7 July 1288), in which the two parties of north¬ 
western Germany opposed one another, and the Archbishop of Cologne 
with his allies of Guelders, Nassau, and numerous other counts, lords, and 
knights were taken prisoners by the Brabantines. 

The King of the Romans, certain of the friendship of the victor at 
Worringen, Duke John I of Brabant, did not interfere. John kept his 
personal enemy. Archbishop Siegfried, prisoner for a year, and only set 
him free on payment of a large ransom. Nor was Count Florence seriously 
thwarted by the King of the Romans, who saw in him a strong supporter 
against Philip IY r of France, because he was the ally of Duke John, later 
on a supporter of King Edward I of England, and the hereditary enemy 
of Count Guv of Flanders, who sided with France. At first Rudolf saw 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the course of events in those parts; his 
authority was at least nominally recognised by the victors, although the 
peace of the Empire was meanwhile sadly disturbed and could only 
in seeming be consolidated by their victory. 

In the north-east—in Saxony, Thuringia, and Brandenburg—he also 
met the wishes of the great princes of the Empire. Here too he consoli¬ 
dated the Landfrkdcn sometimes formed without his knowledge. At last, 
about Christmas 1289, he appeared in triumph at Erfurt; at the head of 
his band of knights he put down the marauders from the Thuringian 
woods and robbers' castles. He held another brilliant court at which he 
was able to point with pride to the many princes of the Empire who had 
come from almost every part of Germany to do him liege homage. His 
young son-in-law Wenceslas II of Bohemia had also appeared. For close 
upon a century no German King or Emperor had occupied a similar 
position, and he won all hearts by his innate mvoir-vivre and by the 
bonhomie that seems hereditary in his race. 

He remained at Erfurt till Easter 1290. One of the reasons for his 
coming, the recognition of his son as his future successor, was nearing 
realisation; many princes promised to recognise his second son, the 
young Rudolf, as King of the Romans as soon as he himself should 
have been crowned Emperor. To this end he granted the electoral vote 
to Bohemia. Before May was out, however, and shortly before the birth 
of his son John, who afterwards became notorious as the murderer of 
his uncle Albert, young Rudolf died at Prague at the early age of 
twenty. 

The stricken king now set to work to gain the votes of the Electors 
and the good will of the nobles for his eldest son Albert of Austria, ever 
striving after increased power for his race which was to acquire the right 
of succession to the Hohenstaufen. However, as Albert, with the child 
John, was also heir to the Swabian family possessions, he was too power- 
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fill in the eyes of the princes, especially when in 1289 his father invested 
him with the Hungarian kingdom vacant through the early death of 
King Ladislas IV. Rudolf based his claim on a promise of King Bela IV 
of Hungary to become a vassal of the Empire, if in return the Empire 
would help him against the Mongols; and this help had not been given. 
Albert's investiture bore no fruit, nor was the papal candidate, Charles 
Martel of Naples, any more successful; for the Hungarians themselves 
elected a member of their ancient royal house, Andrew III. On the other 
hand, Rudolf invested his son-in-law Wenceslas II of Bohemia with the 
vacant imperial duchies of Breslau and Silesia, and once more, this time 
publicly, recognised Bohemia's right to the fifth electoral vote in the 
Empire. 

The king remained in Thuringia until November 1290. Thence he 
went to Swabia. The old ruler, now seventy-two years of age, felt his end 
drawing near and was unable to undertake the tiring and perilous 
journey to Rome. He seriously contemplated abdication, but in that 
case Albert's succession must first be made secure. At the end of May 
1291 he therefore again convoked a diet at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He 
was, however, already seriously ill and at that diet, well-attended as it 
was, he was unable to fulfil his plans. Unflinchingly and resigned! \ he 
rode, though sick to death, from the imperial city of Frankfort to the 
ancient city of Spires, where so man\ of his ro\al predecessors lay buried 
in the cathedral. There, he said, he wished to die, and there he breathed 
his last on 15 July 1291. 

He left an honoured name in the Empire. His subjects reverenced his 
memory for having restored the blessings of peace in many parts of the 
Empire either by force of arms or by skilful intervention and policy; they 
revered him as a popular king, an exemplary knight, a capable and 
intelligent ruler, under whom the Empire had enjoyed a period of ponce 
such as had not been known for years, freed from the rival kings w ho for 
more than a century had fought for the mastery, of marauding knights 
and ruffians who for years had infested town and country. 11 is long 
struggle for the supremacy of his house was moreover of fir-reaching 
future importance. The memory of his life, his rule, and his aims lived 
on in the hearts of the German people, in his own and in later 
generations. 


Who was to succeed him as King of the Romans? Duke Albert, 
recommended by his father but, from the very outset, considered un¬ 
desirable by the Electors, especially by the tlirep archbishops, on account 
of his rough, tyrannical nature and his already considerable power, firmly 
counted on being chosen; he felt certain of the support of his Bohemian 
brother-in-law Wenceslas, of that of the Count Palatine Lewis, and also 
of Bavaria. Towards the beginning of May, when he knew the Electors 
were to assemble at Frankfort, he came to the outskirts of that city with 
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a large following, nearly an army. Archbishop Gerhard of Mayence, 
however, who did not favour Albert, had associated himself with the 
brave and very able, though not powerful, Count Adolf of Nassau, vassal 
of the Archbishop of Cologne and the Palatinate, who as head of the 
Walram branch of his house resided in Southern Nassau and there 
enjoyed a great reputation. The forty-year-old count, without wide lands, 
without the outstanding qualities of Rudolf of Habsburg, although a 
good soldier as a German king had need to be, seemed a serviceable tool 
in the eyes of the ecclesiastical Electors, who aspired to more power. 
They succeeded in obtaining the consent of the four temporal Electors, 
even that of King Wenceslas, Rudolfs weak and very pious son-in-law, 
whose still disputed electoral vote they now fully recognised. All of 
them exacted from Adolf exorbitant concessions in money as well as in 
lands, the demands of Archbishop Siegfried of Cologne being especially 
heavy, even shamelessly so. The ambitious count accepted his liabilities 
without troubling about the possibility of fulfilling his promises, sur¬ 
rendering to the Electors and their friends many imperial towns and 
rights without much resistance. As was customary, the nomination was 
left to the primate Archbishop Gerhard of Mayence; Archbishop Sieg¬ 
fried also played an important part, and Wenceslas, who had not 
appeared, put his vote in the hands of Gerhard. Thus the new “PfafTen- 
koiiif^" 1 ** (priests' king), even less to be feared than King William II of 
Holland, was elected at Frank fort on 10 May and crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on 24 June 1292. 

The disappointed and embittered Duke Albert had retired to Alsace, 
where the hostile attitude of the neighbouring Swiss against his house 
caused him some anxiety. Afterwards he went to his family possessions 
in Austria to prepare for the struggle with his victorious rival, who had 
begun going round the Empire, restoring peace here and there with 
troops brought together with the help of the Rhenish Electors, and 
everywhere gaining friends and adherents by lavish granting of favours. 
Adolf succeeded in countering the Habsburg power in Alsace, and in the 
much-divided Thuringia his royal supremacy was recognised by dint of 
merciless pillage and robbery. His lack of regard for the immunities of 
churches and other ecclesiastical possessions roused the antagonism of the 
clergy. He, too, always kept in mind the imperial crown, which he meant 
to obtain as soon as circumstances in Rome and in the Empire should 
permit and a Pope of some personal weight should once more occupy 
the Holy See. 

The war between England and France, which had broken out in the 
spring of 1294, prevented him from carrying out his plan for the present. 
Applied to by King Edward I of England, Adolf shewed himself quite 
ready to frustrate with the help of the English the designs of the French 
on German territory. King Edward had acquired powerful allies in north¬ 
western Germany by subsidies and clever manoeuvring. Flanders, Brabant, 
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Holland, and Guelders had taken up his cause on receipt of considerable 
sums of money. On 24 August 1294 he made a close alliance with Adolf 
at Nuremberg, under which Adolf in his turn demanded no less than 
100,000 marks for his help against Philip IV 7 of France. Ten days later 
Adolf, as the King of the Romans and therefore protector of the Empire, 
declared war against Philip on the plea that the French king had for 
years violated the imperial rights on the south-western borders. The 
actual declaration of war, however, which bore the character of a knight's 
challenge, was not dispatched until the beginning of 1295. Preparations 
for a great campaign against France were immediately set on foot. Adolf 
could expect the French king to play off the opponents to his election 
against him. And indeed Philip immediately made sure of the support 
not only of Duke Albert of Austria, but also of Count Henry IV of 
Luxemburg, Duke Frederick of Lorraine, the Dauphin Humbert I of 
Dauphine, which at that time was still a fief of the Empire, and 
of Otto IV, Count Palatine of Burgundy (Tranche Comte)? who was 
likewise a vassal of Adolf. 

It was of great significance that the new Pope, Boniface VIII, one of 
the greatest pontiffs of the later Middle Ages, strongly disapproved of 
King Adolf's declaration of war on France. In his capacity of peace¬ 
maker in Christendom Boniface, in 1295, sent his legates from Rome to 
the combatants; as a Christian and Head of the Church he forbade the 
King of the Romans (whom he acknowledged as such) to engage ill the 
war and told the Rhenish Electors, Adolf's powerful patrons, not to 
support him in a campaign against France. At first the papal interven¬ 
tion had its effect and the actual war was not entered upon by the 
Germans, although King Adolf declared the forfeiture of all the fiefs 
belonging to the Burgundian Count Palatine without, however, going so 
far as actually to attack him. lie himself seized the lands of the 
disolxalient Margrave of Meissen in Thuringia, and the margrave was 
forced to leave his country. Again his army committed ruthless pillage, 
especially where churches and monasteries were concerned, which vividly 
reminded the clergy of the Emperor Frederick II; they consequently 
turned against King Adolf. Meanwhile Duke Albert had again managed 
to draw back to his side Wenceslas of Bohemia and other princes, while 
Adolf saw his own patrons and adherents leave his cause one after 
another, deeming him not as submissive as they had expected and 
embittered against him because he had unwisely broken his promises. 
Even the Archbishop of Mayence, who had been temporarily deprived 
of his office by Pope Boniface, turned against him. Nothing came of the 
war with France; King Edward I of England was induced to open 
lengthy negotiations and presently saw the alliance he had bought on 
the Lower Rhine dissolved through the withdrawal of the “peasants 1 
friend, 11 Florence V of Holland. The latter's murder (June 1296) by his 
opponents among the nobles temporarily restored English influence in 
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that county; King Edward, having kept as hostage the murdered count’s 
only son John, his own son-in-law, now sent John back to Holland in 
order to gain that territory for England. 

In 1297 Duke Albert at last considered the time ripe for attacking 
his opponent. An extensive plot, hatched by the clergy against the King 
of tlie Iiomans, was gaining more and more ground. In February 1298 
a diet at Vienna was turned into a military review of the plotters, who 
then and there decided to depose Adolf and put Albert in his place. 
Archbishop Gerhard, who had hesitated a long time, was persuaded to 
join Albert for good and all, now that the “Pfaffenkbnig" turned out to 
be an unwilling tool in the hands of those who had invested him with 
his high dignity; he had not fulfilled many of his promises, partly 
through inability, partly because he had no wish to keep them. 

As early as February 1298 Albert left Vienna at the head of an army 
composed of Austrians, Bohemians, and Hungarians, and marched through 
Bavaria to Swabia, where many knights joined him. His semi-barbarian 
troops of savage Slavs and Hungarians, armed according to eastern 
custom with bows and battle-axes and followed by a large horde of 
women, were kept under control with great difficulty, and made a deep 
impression on the simple German townsfolk and peasants who saw them 
pass. Towards the middle of May, the Archbishop of Mavence sum¬ 
moned the King of the Romans to Frankfort, ostensibly to confer with 
the princes of the Empire about the means to guard the imperial interests 
in the midst of the increasing confusion in the Empire, but really to call 
him to account. Adolf did not obey the summons; he hastily collected 
an armv, with which to keep in check his adversary who had alreadv 
readied Strasbourg. At Frankfort the princes of the Empire, as of old 
from far and near assembled in the open, proceeded to take action. The 
Duke of Saxony, long ago w r on over by Albert, solemnly accused the 
King of the Romans of the spoliation of churches and the ill-treatment 
of priests during his devastating marches through Thuringia, of arbitrary 
violation of peace and law, of shameful perjury against towns and princes 
of the Empire, of a persecution of Church and religion in general which 
dangerously resembled heresy. On these grounds the princes of the 
Empire, finding him guilty of all these crimes, deposed King Adolf, and 
the Electors present immediately set about choosing a new king, who 
was, of course, Duke Albert. The duke, who had almost reached the royal 
city, received their homage in his camp. 

Yet all was not lost for Adolf. Accompanied by his numerous Nassau 
relatives, supported bv other Rhenish knights and the Bavarian dukes, 
he decided to take his chance against the usurper and marched north¬ 
westwards from Spires. Near Gbllheim, not far from Worms, the decisive 
battle was fought on 2 July 1298. The valiant Nassau prince fought 
bravely. Fallen from his horse, he mounted another and bare-headed 
tried to find the hated Austrian in the throng of battle so as to settle 
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the matter in personal combat. Albert scornfully dealt him a blow on 
the open face with his sword and then turned away leaving him to his 
friends. A moment later Adolf fell in the confused and desperate melee. 
This w r as the end of his dreams of royalty. His body was not buried in 
the venerable cathedral of Spires but in a neighbouring monastery. 

King Albert lacked his father’s sympathetic character and appearance. 
A hard and rough warrior, ambitious and intriguing, often rude and 
coarse, suspicious and miserly, severe and merciless in his dealings, at the 
same time a talented statesman, he inspired fear rather than affection in 
those w r ho came into contact with him. King Philip IV congratulated 
him on his accession, and his coronation took place at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where also the French king’s partisans from the western part of the 
Empire paid homage to him. 

One of his first acts was to take vigorous measures to suppress the 
scandalous persecutions of the Jews, which during the last years had 
again been prevalent especially in the Rhenish towns, where the ancient 
ridiculous accusations of ritual murders of Christians and the like were 
once more repeated against them. Prompted by the thought that, he 
might reap advantage rather than by feelings of right and justice, he 
brought back to the Rhenish towns the Jews who had survived the 
massacres. This earned him the scornful nickname of “Judenkbnig” in 
some of the monastic chronicles. He celebrated his victory over Adolf at 
a brilliant diet at Nuremberg and also had his consort crowned there 
with much pomp. There too he secured the Austrian hereditary domains 
for his sons, emphatically repeated King Rudolf’s ordinances of peace*, 
and confirmed the princes of the Empire in the rights they had acquired 
against the increasing independence of the towns; these, in their turn, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the imperial tolls and taxes, which had 
greatly increased, especially on the Rhine, since Frederick IPs time, re¬ 
duced to their old standards. On a long tour throughout the Empire his 
authority was recognised everywhere. 

His relations with King Philip remained friendly: he caused the dis¬ 
putes in the west to be settled by arbitration, and contrived a marriage 
between his eldest son and successor Rudolf and Philip’s sister, while a 
marriage between one of his daughters and one of Philip’s sons was to 
strengthen the alliance with the French royal family still further. A 
solemn treaty concluded at Strasbourg (5 September 1299) was sealed in 
December of the same year at a meeting of the two kings at Toul. The 
princely splendour displayed by Albert on that occasion could not be 
equalled even by King Philip, although this excessive German magnifi¬ 
cence seemed ‘in the eyes of the French knights nothing but a coarse 
imitation of their own knightly customs, which had been generally 
adopted by the whole chivalry of Western Europe. 

Very soon, however, Pope Boniface’s hostile attitude caused him anxiety. 
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The Pope was always on bad terms with Philip the Fair; he had not yet 
recognised Albert as king and even blamed him severely for the violent 
death of King Adolf. The Electors also, fearing the rapid development 
of the Habsburg influence, were not long in shewing the new King of the 
Romans the limitations of his power. 

That he himself had not much faith in this power, at least in the 
north-west, was clear when in August 1300 he withdrew from Nimwegen 
before the army with which Count John of Hainault tried to force from 
him recognition. John of Hainault had usurped the fiefs of Holland and 
Zeeland, become vacant through the death of his cousin Count John I, 
and had been summoned to Nimwegen to justify his acts. Menaced from 
the other side by the equivocal attitude of the Rhenish Electors—there 
was even a rumour of a plot against his life—Albert swiftly retreated, 
while Pope Boniface VIII reminded the Electors in a solemn bull of the 
supremacy of the Holy See, which might in the end recognise Albert, if 
he on his side fully submitted to the papal claims, especially to the 
demand that he should renounce the imperial rights in Tuscany and 
the whole of Middle Italy. Thus began the revolt of the Rhenish 
spiritual princes joined by the Wittelsbach Count Palatine Rudolf the 
Stammerer and all the branches of the offended house of Nassau, and 
led by Archbishop Diether of Treves, brother of King Adolf. At the 
instigation and with the co-operation of the Pope, these princes formed 
at Heimbach on the Rhine an alliance against Albert, ‘‘who now calls 
himself King of the Romans" 1 (14 October 1300). Albert, on his side, 
declared that he, as lawfully elected king, would withstand thesedisturbers 
of peace and order, and on 7 May 1301 he called upon the German 
people, in particular on the powerful Rhenish towns from Cologne to 
Constance, to assist him in this, promising to protect everv one of them 
against the unlawful exactions of tolls bv princes and overlords, who 
for more than a century had attempted to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the commerce on the Rhine and its tributaries down to its 
mouth. 

The Pope’s increasing enmity was a serious drawback to the king in 
this affair. By a bull of 13 April 1301 Boniface VIII at last openlv 
refused to recognise him, and summoned him to defend himself within 
six weeks against the accusation of the murder of his predecessor King 
Adolf, on pain of excommunication and the annulment of the oaths taken 
by the princes of the Empire at the coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This marked the open breach between the King of the Romans 
and the papal authority. The whole of the Rhenish territorv from 
Bavaria and Swabia to the Lower Rhine became involved. With skilful 
strategy the king, certain of the support of many lords and towns, 
led his troops along the Rhine for more than a year and successively 
conquered the Palatinate, May cnee, Cologne, and Treves. One after 
another their spiritual and temporal princes were forced to submit. A 
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subsequent campaign planned against Count John II of IIolland-Hainault 
had, however, to be abandoned, because the great quarrel between 
Philip IV and Boniface had then reached a crisis. 

Much more important issues than the subjection of a few recalcitrant 
princes of the Empire were at stake: the question whether papal authority 
would at last succeed in putting into practice the theory of papal 
sovereignty over Christendom, the great question of the later Middle 
Ages. This time the head of the anti-papal party was the King of 
France, perhaps the greatest of the French Capetians, and not, as before, 
the ruler of the Empire, who now only played a subsidiary part in this 
world-drama as an ally of France, albeit not wholly a reliable one. With 
talent and success Philip engaged in the struggle, which in its consequences 
was to bring the Papacy under French influence for almost a century and 
temporarily to raise France to the first place in the Christian world, 
while Germany's significance correspondingly dwindled. The alliance 
with France soon shewed to the King of the Romans its diuigerous side. 
If he continued to follow this policy he would inevitably become involved 
in a violent struggle with Rome, and that might have the direst con¬ 
sequences for him in the Empire itself, as the fate of the Salian and 
Hohenstaufen Emperors had abundantly shewn in the past. The recon¬ 
ciliation with France had evidently only been a means to secure temporary 
quiet on the western frontiers of the Empire, as well as to shew the Pope 
that the friendship of the King of the Romans was of importance to 
him. Albert's policy was directed towards making both parties feel the 
importance of that friendship. The Jubilee of 1300 had revealed Boniface 
VIII in the brilliant glamour of power. His famous Bull Unam Sanctum 
(18 November 1302) once more expressed Gregory VII's great ideal, that 
Holy Church was one and indivisible, ruled by one worldly power, that 
of Christ's representative at Rome; the spiritual sword demanded the 
support of the temporal in upholding the supremacy of Rome in the 
world. 

After his victories on the Rhine Albert seemed to be secure in his 
Empire in spite of his treaty with France. For the sake of the imperial 
crown he appeared willing to comply with the Pope's demands, but only 
conditionally. In March 1302 he sent a deputation to Rome for the 
purpose of justifying his conduct towards King Adolf, as the Pope had 
demanded, and at the same time defending his rights against the Electors 
who had denounced him; he also declared himself ready to recognise, or 
even to defend, the papal claims in general. And the Pope, needing his 
help against France, actually recognised him as King of the Romans on 
30 April 1303. Assuming the attitude of the “Good Samaritan," he 
promised to crown Albert at Rome with the imperial crown, urging all 
his subjects to recognise Albert's sovereignty in the Empire, and released 
him from all the alliances and treaties, however solemn, that were 
inconsistent with the papal claims, consequently also from the alliance 
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with Philip IV, against whom he hoped to use him. Albert, reminded by 
the fate of Adolf and the opposition of the spiritual Electors how 
important it was to him too to be on good terms with the mighty 
pontiff at Home, sent a very humble answer to this message, promising 
not to appoint an imperial governor in Lombardy and Tuscany for five 
years, to fight the Pope’s enemies, and to deal justly with the lately 
subdued spiritual Electors on the Rhine. At the same time he skilfully 
avoided too definite an expression of obedience to the heavy demands of 
papal supremacy; prudence as well as his own strongly developed ambition 
forbade him to go any further. 

Thus his alliance with France threatened to be severed at one blow. 
The King of the Romans, whose political discernment was perhaps not 
inferior to that of King Philip, saw its dangers for himself and for the 
Empire. The papal anathema on Philip was impending and war would 
no doubt have broken out at once, when the French king, with the help 
of the Colonna, surprised the Pope in his own territory at Anagni. 
There followed the sudden death of the Pope at Rome on 11 October 
1303 in the midst of great confusion. The victory of France was 
imminent. 

New dangers threatened in the Empire. King Wenceslas II of Bo¬ 
hemia 1 , elected in 1300 King of Poland also, saw, at the death of the 
last prince of the ancient native house of Arpad, the crown of Hungary 
within his reach or at least within that of his young son Wenceslas, who 
did in fact acquire it. King Albert fully realised the great danger in the 
rise of a new mighty Bohemian Empire such as Ottokar’s had been in his 
fathers time. In the autumn of 1304 he marched into Bohemia but met 
with violent opposition, until Wenceslas IPs death from consumption 
(June 1305) delivered him from this adversary. The young Wenceslas 
III, however, was murdered soon after, and then Albert, after a second 
campaign, succeeded in getting his own son Rudolf elected King of 
Bohemia. Rudolf’s reign did not bust long, for he died in July 1307, 
and his younger brother could no more than hold his own in Moravia 
against the newly-chosen King of Bohemia, Duke Henry of Carinthia, 
Wenceslas IPs son-in-law. The time for the Habsburgs had evidently 
not yet come in Bohemia. Elsewhere as well, in Thuringia, on the 
Rhine, in Swabia, in the Swiss cantons, there were disturbances. In 
Switzerland especially began the conflict which legend and poetry have 
embodied in and round the person of William Tell, the champion of 
freedom, and his followers. The King of the Romans saw his power 
menaced on all sides. He courageously set to work to compel recognition 
of his authority throughout the Empire. Busy with preparations for 
this difficult task, he was staying at Baden in Aargau (1 May 1308), 
when a small band of conspirators made a scheme to kill him. Among 
them was his eighteen-year-old nephew Duke John of Swabia, son and 
1 See supra, Yol. vi, ]>j>. 440, 400. 
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heir of Albert's younger brother Rudolf and the proud Bohemian princess 
Agnes , daughter of Ottokar , who in her inmost heart hated the Ilabs- 
burgs, in particular King Albert, the merciless enemy of her race. This 
hate had passed down to her son, who was discontented at what his 
uncle had portioned out to him, the grandson of a King of the 
Romans: he had merely the governorship and not the possession of the 
Swabian domains belonging to his house and once his father’s heritage. 
His fellow-plotters were three Swabian-Swiss nobles, Rudolf von Wart, 
young Walter von Esclienbach, and Rudolf von Balm, who had sworn to 
help him in upholding his rights and claims. Counting on help from the 
new Archbishop of May dice and Count Eberhard of Wurtemberg, they 
once more tried to get satisfaction for Duke John from the king; both 
the princes interceded for him. The king, fearing their opposition and 
the wrath of his young nephew, consented and promised to look after 
the latter’s interests at the end of the intended campaign. Duke John, 
disappointed and discouraged at this new delay and at Albert’s unreliable 
promises, lent an ear to the proposals of his three friends. After the 
evening meal, when the king was on his way across the Reuss to the 
neighbouring little town of Brugg to meet his consort, they contrived 
to be alone with him on the little ferry-boat and to ride with him to 
Brugg. On the path leading to it, not far from the ancestral castle of 
Ilabsburg, they fell upon the unarmed king, wounded him mortally, and 
then escaped leaving him lying helpless. The king’s attendants found 
him still alive, but he died after a few minutes. The regicides, afterwards 
outlawed by Albert’s successor, fled into hiding. Only one of them, 
Rudolf von Wart, was captured soon afterwards and delivered up to 
Albert's sons; he ended his life on the spot where the crime had been 
committed, by having his body broken upon the wheel. Duke John 
(Johannes Parricida) lived for some years unrecognised in a monastery 
at Pisa, where he still was when the new King of the Romans, Henry 
VII, came there in 1312; he disclosed his identity, and was thrown into 
prison as a regicide and died there soon after. Esclienbach hid in 
Wurtemberg and died many years later, only disclosing his real name 
on his death-bed. Balm died miserably and at a great age in his hiding- 
place, a monastery at Basle. On the spot where the murder took place 
Albert’s widow erected the convent of Kbnigsfeld, appointing her daughter 
Agnes its first abbess. After the ancient German custom she and her 
sons and daughters mercilessly took a bloody revenge on all who could 
possibly be thought connected with the crime. The victim of this murder 
left to posterity the memory of a strong though hard and proud 
personality; he was a past-master in political cunning, always striving 
after the strengthening of the royal power, in which he considered 
lay the best guarantee for his own authority and for the future of his 
house. His sudden death intervened to prevent the fulfilment of his 
endeavour. 
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Election of Henry of Luxemburg 

Philip IV immediately seized the opportunity to attempt to raise his 
brother Charles of Valois to the German throne, hoping thus to secure 
French predominance in Europe. To that end he began by bribing the 
Electors and other princes of the Empire and nobles with money and fair 
promises, and also exercised pressure on his willing tool, Pope Clement V, 
formerly Archbishop of Bordeaux, who owed him his high dignity, 
and who had taken up his residence at Avignon instead of at Rome. 
Though the French Pope did not venture to oppose his “patron'” 
openly, he nevertheless feared—and with reason—too large an increase 
in Philip’s power in the Christian world. He therefore confined himself 
to framing a lukewarm recommendation, in order not to prejudice the 
king against himself and yet to have a chance of directing the choice of 
a German King into another quarter. 

In the Empire itself Frederick the Fair, eldest surviving son of the 
murdered king, naturally came forward as candidate for the throne. He 
immediately gave up his plans with regard to Bohemia, at least for the 
time being, so as not to scare the Electors by revealing too much power 
in the hands of the house of Habsburg. He did not, however, succeed in 
allaying their fears. Other princes, too, entertained expectations, such as 
the Electors of the Palatinate, Brandenburg, and Saxony, while the 
Archbishop of Cologne felt inclined towards the French proposals. 
Several other princes were mentioned as claimants. In the midst of all 
these dissensions the recently nominated young Archbishop of Treves, 
Count Baldwin of Luxemburg, succeeded in drawing the attention of 
Archbishop Peter of Mayenee, who had the first voice in the election of 
a king, to his distinguished elder brother Count Henry IV of Luxem¬ 
burg. The latter was immediately prepared to grant to this prelate as 
well as to the Archbishop of Cologne, according to custom, extensive 
rights and advantages, should the choice fall on him. 

Towards the end of October the Archbishop of Mayenee called the 
Electors to a preliminary conference at Rense near Coblenz on the 
Rhine, where, after all sorts of intrigues and confused discussions, Count 
Henrv, though not exactly elected, was designated as the most likedv 
candidate. With the aid of yet more concessions the Archbishop of 
Cologne was won over for good and all; the temporal Electors were 
brought over in the same way, and thus the Luxemburg Count was 
at last (£7 November 1308) unanimously elected King of the Romans 
by the six Electors present. The coronation took place at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on (5 January 1309. The new king, lord of a semi-Walloon and 
sparsely peopled domain, mainly situated in the ancient wild Silva 
Carbonaria (the Ardenne), had had a French education. He was w ont to 
speak Walloon, the official language of Luxemburg, which, as a border- 
country, used both languages and w r as closely allied to France. He was 
fair and slim, had an intelligent face and pleasant manners; he was 
religious, kind-hearted, sensible, and temperate in all his ways; he was 
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Henry s good prospects 


not yet forty years old, and therefore in the prime of life, ilis wife 
was Margaret of Brabant, the pious and amiable daughter of the 
chivalrous Duke John I. 

Immediately after the election, Henry sent an embassy to the Pope 
with a letter in which he expressed his sacramentum jidditatis , but in 
terms which were not detrimental to his royal dignity. Clement V, 
approving his election, answered with a somewhat equivocal friendliness, 
yet promised to crown him as Emperor; the date of the ceremony 
(2 February 1312) was mentioned in connexion with a general council to 
be held before that date. King Philip was far from pleased at the 
accommodating tone of the Curia, and accordingly gave unmistakable 
signs of his displeasure at Avignon. In Germany itself no demur was at 
first heard against the unanimous choice, although many were dis¬ 
appointed. Already a fine chance was opening for the new king of 
acquiring the Bohemian crown. Wenceslas IIPs enterprising younger 
sister Elizabeth offered herself in marriage to Ilenrv's son ; she considered 
herself heiress to Ottokar's family domains in opposition to the claims of her 
elder sister. In case the husband of this sister, Henry of Carinthia, the then 
King of Bohemia, could not hold his own against the Habsburgs—and 
that seemed probable—such a marriage would be very important. 

His relations with the Habsburgs at first claimed the king's chief 
attention. To his great joy Duke Frederick of Austria appeared at his 
first court at Spires. Frederick wished King Albert's body to be interred 
with due ceremony in the ancient imperial cathedral, and this seemed to 
lead to a reconciliation between the two rivals, since Ilenry also demanded 
the interment there of King Adolf, which likewise took place. At the 
negotiations about their respective interests Frederick renounced the 
possession of Moravia, which he had held in fief, whereas he was confirmed 
in the investment of the imperial fiefs in Austria and Swabia, which his 
family had had in their possession, also in those of the absent John 
Parricida who had been outlawed by King Henry together with the three 
other murderers. Frederick promised to help the king against the ever- 
rebellious Landgrave of Thuringia, and also to assist him in his journey 
to Italy for the coronation, the ideal of King Henry's life and not in his 
opinion unattainable; for the much-oppressed Ghibelline party had 
already approached him more than once. Neither was the Pope at 
Avignon disinclined to fulfil his promise concerning the king's corona¬ 
tion at Rome, provided Henry was prepared to support the Pope against 
his too powerful patrons at Naples and in France. Agreements were 
already drawn up regarding the duties which Henry, as Emperor, was to 
perform for the Church and the solemn promises he was to give con¬ 
cerning them. A papal legate was to be sent to conduct further 
negotiations. 

On 10 August 1310 Ilenry took the oath to observe bis promises 
regarding his future relations with the Pope, declaring that he would 
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defend the rights and interests of the Church against the Saracens as well 
as against all “heretics and schismaticsthe latter was a threat against 
the French and Italian lawyers and schoolmen of anti-papal leanings 
under the protection of Philip IV. He further promised to uphold the 
privileges actually granted or said to have been granted to the Papal See 
by his predecessors, the Emperors and kings from Constantine and 
Charlemagne down to Frederick II and Rudolf. The Pope’s domains, 
which would include the Romagna and perhaps Tuscany, were carefully 
detailed. This declaration was, of course, prefaced by the usual refer¬ 
ences to the “two swords,” which the king also subscribed, though it 
was not in the uncompromising terms in which Pope Boniface V III had 
formulated his demands against Albert. 

Before the journey to Rome could be commenced, it was necessary to 
settle affairs in Bohemia so as to consolidate and if possible strengthen 
the power of the still weak Luxemburg family and its position in the 
Empire. The energetic princess Elizabeth of Bohemia had contrived to 
organise in her country a strong party among the nobles against her 
brother-in-law the king, and this party had actually seized Prague. A 
Czech deputation impeached King Henry of Bohemia before the King of 
the Romans at Frankfort, and demanded sentence against him as a vassal 
of the Empire. Without a proper hearing, the King of the Romans 
straightway declared that Henry had forfeited his kingship, and consented 
to the marriage of his own thirteen-year-old son John of Luxemburg with 
the seventeen-year-old princess, who presently came to Spires with an 
imposing retinue. On JO August she married the king’s son, whom his 
father invested with the royal crown of Bohemia without further investi¬ 
gation whether Bohemia was indeed an imperial fief. The wedding 
festivities at Spires lasted a week and included magnificent tournaments. 
Afterwards the young couple set out for Bohemia with a considerable 
German and Bohemian army. At first the enterprise was not successful, 
but in the end (19 December 1310) Prague, where Henry of Carinthia 
had again entrenched himself, was captured and Henry was forced to flee 
to his own country of Tyrol. The young Bohemian king was crowned 
at Prague; he was the first of the Luxemburg line, which was destined to 
remain settled there for more than a century and to wear the German 
royal and imperial crowns as well. He persuaded Duke Frederick of 
Austria, who did not much appreciate the mere mortgage of semi- 
barbaric Moravia, to hand this territory also over to him. 

At last Henry was free to go to Italy. The wellnigh unwarrantable 
way in which he had distributed the imperial rights among princes 
and landowners did not add lustre to his name in the history of the 
Empire. It was the imperial crown, the ideal which had also lured 
his predecessors and which now seemed within his reach, that brought 
him to purchase order and quiet in the Empire by giving in to the 
demands from lords and towns. The situation in North and Central 
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The Italian situation 


Italy, the only regions where the Empire still had some power, was one 
of great confusion and divergent local interests. After the fall of the 
Hohenstaufen, imperial authority at Naples, in Sicily, and in the Papal 
States had disappeared altogether, at Naples to the advantage of Charles 
of Anjou, in Sicily to that of King Frederick of Aragon. King Rudolf 
had had to relinquish the Romagna, while his suzerainty over Tuscany 
had been seriously contested by the Pope. In the north, in Lombardy, he 
and his successors had kept a semblance of power, and had now and 
again tried to assert themselves from a distance, albeit only by feeble 
protests, by useless threats, or by appointments of deputies who were 
not obeyed. Venice had been able to keep her republican independence, 
which had lasted for five centuries, and was in that way more fortunate 
than Genoa and Pisa, who longed for the German King to restore order 
and imperial authority. 

But no one in Italy had, after all, heeded the commands and counsels 
of the later kings; almost everywhere disorder and hopeless dissension 
reigned. Here and there a powerful noble family had succeeded in 
gaining the upper hand in the violent quarrels between Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. These names in themselves were void of significance; they 
had simply become party-watch words without fundamental principles 
attached to them. The Guelfs no longer, as of yore, represented the 
papal party, nor the Ghibellines the imperial. In the ancient, republics 
the burning question was only w ho should possess supreme local power and 
authority over the surrounding districts. Wherever the “popolo” in 
those numerous towns, now in fact republics, had wielded that power for 
a time, there prominent nobles had finally acquired an almost dictatorial 
control and the harassed populace in its longing for order and quiet had 
acquiesced. At Milan the supremacy was contested by the Visconti and 
the Della Torre families. The Della Seala ruled Verona; the ITEste held 
Ferrara and Modena. Pisa had lost her authority over Corsica and 
Sardinia to Genoa, and had seen her old prosperity vanishing through 
violent internecine quarrels. Genoa herself suffered through the eternal 
w r ar with Venice and the quarrels between the Grimaldi and Ficschi, the 
Doria and Spinola. Florence, the magnificent and opulent Guelf city on 
the Arno, was likewise divided within herself. Everywhere the temporarily 
victorious party had killed or banished the conquered and confiscated its 
possessions. Every Italian city was full of ruined exiles from elsewhere. 
In the Papal States, where the Popes no longer resided, the same hap¬ 
pened; the Colonna and Orsini fought for the supremacy in and about 
Rome. Nowhere, except in Naples under the capable King Robert of 
Anjou, and in Sicily under the crafty King Frederick of Aragon, was 
there even a semblance of well-established order. North and Central 
Italy seemed about to dissolve into a number of city-republics without 
coherence and without fixed government, where peace and order were 
replaced by a succession of violent revolutions. 
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It was a marvel that learning in cultured Padua and art in lovely 
Florence could develop like a flower in the midst of a desert. At Pisa 
and Siena the deserted buildings, monuments of still recent prosperity, 
already seemed only memories of a long-departed glory. In this hopeless 
chaos many looked towards the Emperor, who by his influence and skill 
might be able to restore the disturbed social order. Among them sounded 
the mighty voice of Dante, who, himself exiled from his native Florence, 
in a famous and eloquent letter called upon the “Longobardi,” rulers 
and ruled alike, to welcome with enthusiasm the approaching Emperor, 
the restorer of peace and quiet. He urged them to acknowledge his 
authority unhesitatingly and to join the Pope, who, he reminded them, 
in a bull of 1 September 1310 had judged the German King worthy of 
the imperial crown, in promoting the welfare of the Christian world, the 
honour and interests of Italy, still the seat of the ideal power of the 
Holy Roman Empire, whose fate might be called the fate of the world. 
Many Ghibellines and Guelfs went with Dante to meet the Luxemburg 
“Amigo,” inspired with sympathy, reverence, and ardent hope. 

The new German King himself, infatuated with the old ideals, yearned 
to fill the part allotted to him; he felt ordained by God to All it; for 
was not the Pope God's representative upon earth? Educated as a knight, 
he had a great reverence for the ancient culture of Italy, which, in spite 
of everything, still exercised its fascination, a culture so immeasurably 
excelling that of Germany, and even of France. A king so alive to 
spiritual development and intellectual refinement could not be unaware 
that the German people had in those respects much to learn from Italy. 
Had not the “Minnesang,” originally Provencal, been almost lost at the 
courts of the German princes during the confusion of the last fifty years? 
Did not German learning bear a narrow monastic stamp compared with 
that of Padua and Bologna? Was not German art paltry in comparison 
with what Florence and Pisa, Venice and Bologna could shew, those 
cities which had drunk of the eternal classical wells? Was not Italy still 
the country where a repeated recrudescence of classical culture occurred? 
W ere not the German towns feeble imitations of those mighty city- 
republics which had defied Barbarossa and Frederick II? What was 
German commerce, even that of the rising “Ilanse,” of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Lubeek, Augsburg, Ulm, Nuremberg, the Rhenish towns, com¬ 
pared with that of Venice, Genoa, Milan, and Florence? Was not Italy, 
were not Tuscany and Lombardy, the centres of banking and finance, 
which dominated commerce more and more? Italy was still the Promised 
Land in the eyes of the German, who, however, was there looked upon as 
a semi-barbarian. In his heart he himself, the German from a Walloon 
country, felt barbaric. 

With these expectations and in this frame of mind Henry left Alsace 
at the beginning of October 1310 on his long journey southward to 
Rome. He reached Lausanne via Berne; from there through Geneva and 
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Henry s Italian expedition: Milan 


Savoy he crossed the Alps, climbing the Mont Cenis, which was already 
thickly covered with snow. This route through the domain of Count 
Amadeus of Savoy, his brother-in-law, was the proper one to take, since 
the easier Brenner Pass was closed to him on account of its being within 
reach of his hitter enemy Duke Henry of Carinthia, whom he had driven 
out of Bohemia. When he reached Susa only a small escort of 5000 
men, mainly consisting of Walloon knights and their followers, accom¬ 
panied him, a heavily armed band renowned for their savage prowess. 
During the summer he had sent envoys to all the towns in Lombardy 
and also to Venice to herald the peace lie came to bring. On his arrival 
in Italy he repeated that message in a solemn manifesto. As the king of 
peace he was welcomed by everyone. From all sides armed partisans 
flocked towards him, Guelfs as well as Ghibellines, for the new ruler—he 
had loudly proclaimed it—did not wish to be a party-leader, nor an 
upholder of “imperial” principles against the “papal,” which in fact 
seemed by now to have fallen into oblivion in Italy. Delegations from 
the principal Lombard and Tuscan towns came to greet him respectfully, 
and blessed him as the long-expected rescuer of country and people from 
dire distress, who was to make his powerful manifesto of peace heard by all 
without consideration of parties or persons. A papal legate also came 
to welcome him and Ilenrv begged that the coronation at Rome by 
Clement V, who was expected from Avignon for the purpose, should fake 
place at Whitsuntide. 

With an ever-increasing army he reached Milan in December via 
Turin, Asti, and Novara. On his way he restored order everywhere, 
reconciled combating factions, appointed governors over Stales and 
towns. At Milan even the mighty and proud Guido della Torre, who had 
at first been unwilling and uncertain, actually greeted him with at kvist 
simulated humility. There too the archbishop crowned him King of Lom¬ 
bardy with the Lombard crown (6 January 1511), although this t ime it was 
not the iron crown of his predecessors, which had temporarily disappeared 
and only turned up again long after. Here too, however, he experienced 
his first—and decisive—disappointment. Matteo Visconti cunningly 
induced the Della Torre to join in a revolt, and then deserted them. The 
Della Torre, considered untrustworthy from the very beginning as ancient 
enemies of imperial power, were attacked without warning by the king's 
followers, and the latter, supported by the Visconti, burnt down Guido's 
palace, plundered, robbed, and killed his adherents in large numbers, and 
drove the remainder outof the city. Guido saved himself by flight. Contrary 
as this was to Henry's peaceable plans, so loudly proclaimed beforehand, he 
deplored the course of events, which had cost many lives and had reduced 
a considerable portion of Milan to ashes. In future, however, he was 
forced to stand by the Visconti, who had remained faithful, and to keep 
aloof from the not altogether trusted Della Torre, in other words to 
support the ancient Ghibellines against the ancient Guelfs. 
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Milan's fate roused everywhere in Italy the bitterest animosity at the 
conduct of the royal troops, against the German barbarians who, ac¬ 
cording to the general complaint, had been let loose on Italy—those 
Germans, despised and hated from time immemorial, beside whom the 
Italians still felt themselves the proud heirs of classical civilisation. In 
Lombardy too these feelings spread, and one town after another, indignant 
at what they called the king's treachery, drove out the royal governors. 
Cremona received Guido della Torre, and from all sides the Guelfs 
enthusiastically rallied under him. King Henry, embittered at the course of 
affairs and now firmly resolved to reach his goal by force, immediately 
placed rebellious Cremona under the ban of the Empire; his clergy also 
excommunicated her. Passionately angry at the disappointment, he 
marched his army up to the city, refused her humble submission, and 
mercilessly punished her by putting to death the principal instigators 
of the revolt, banishing hundreds of others, destroying her walls and 
gates, and pulling down the houses of the culprits. Brescia, however, 
whose turn came next, had to be regularly besieged. She bravely held 
out from May till the end of September 1311. Now adversity commenced 
in earnest. A violent plague swept away thousands in the royal armv, 
among them Guy, the chivalrous son of the Count of Flanders, and many 
other famous generals. Only when famine and pestilence had broken the 
courage of the inhabitants did the town surrender, and, like Cremona, it 
was severely punished for its mutiny. One of the king's most distinguished 
followers, the famous Count Werner of Homburg, greatly feared for 
his ruthlessness, was appointed royal captain-general of Lombardy, 

All this delayed Henry a long time in North Italy. Besides, the Guelf 
cities, Florence and Bologna, now prevented him from taking the land- 
route to Rome, so that he would be obliged to travel by sea via the 
seaports Genoa and Pisa, which were on his side. Genoa, hoping for 
future advantages in the Levant over her rival Venice, was perfectly 
willing to oblige him, nay put herself unconditionally at his service, 
even acknowledging him *is sovereign lord of the republic and accepting 
his governor. During his stay at Genoa he sustained a great loss through 
the death of his noble consort, the universally beloved Queen Margaret, 
who had up to then shared all his anxieties. These anxieties increased 
more and more. Philip IV of France desired, in return for his acquiescence 
in the Italian situation, that his son and namesake should become Count 
of the imperial fief of Burgundy. King Robert of Naples stated his 
claims and meanwhile seized Rome, or rather the Leonine city on the 
opposite bank of the Tiber with the strong castle of Sant'Angelo. The Pope 
was in no hurry over the preparations for the promised coronation. At 
length, in the spring of 1312, Henry decided to leave Genoa to go by sea 
to faithful Pisa. There he made a triumphal entry on 6 March, welcomed 
on all sides by the Ghibcllines, while the other Tuscan cities adhered to 
the Guelfs and accordingly were put under the ban of the Empire. 
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The imperial coronation 


At last the king marched to Rome straight through Tuscany with a 
retinue of 2000 heavily armed knights. On 7 May he entered the Eternal 
City near the Porta del Popolo and took up his abode in the Lateral), 
appointing Louis of Savoy commander-in-chief of the half-conquered 
city, whilst John of Gravina was still holding Trastevere with the 
Vatican and St Peters, the Capitol, the Campo dei Fiori, and the 
Piazza Navona for his brother King Robert of Naples. Henry VII failed 
in his attempts to persuade the Neapolitans to surrender bv agreement, 
or at least to give up St Peter’s, where the imperial coronation always 
took place; the rebellious Roman nobles and the cardinals were only 
compelled by force or strategy to side with Henry. Thereupon the 
struggle began; barricades in the streets, fortified palaces, and strong¬ 
holds of hostile nobles had to be attacked and captured before the 
Germans could venture an advance in the direction of St Peter’s (26 May). 
This attack, however, failed and the fighting in the city continued lor 
weeks without advantage to either party. A large portion of the Eternal 
City was destroyed by burning and plundering, and the inhabitants 
were massacred. 

The Pope having refused to leave Avignon, Henry had for a long time 
been urging the cardinals to crown him in the Lateran, the papal 
residence next in importance to the Vatican. At first they refused, 
because the Pope had explicitly designated St Peter’s for the ceremony; 
at Henry’s insistence, supported by the threatening attitude of the 
Roman populace, they at last consented. The coronation took place on 
29 June 1312 at St John Lateran and was performed with the usual 
ceremonies by Cardinal Nicholas of Ostia assisted by two other papal 
legates. Henry proudly accepted the golden crown, imperial globe, sword, 
and sceptre. The sublime goal of his arduous journey was reached, and t he 
acclamations of the Ghibellines, in which the Guelfs onlv sporadically and 
reluctantly joined, resounded throughout the whole of Italy. 

The new Emperor was, however, far from able to enjoy his triumphs in 
peace, for Rome itself was for the most part still in the hands of the 
Neapolitans, and his greatly diminished German troops wanted to go 
home. And this they did in spite of his protests; onlv 900 German and 
Walloon knights remained with him. With this handful of followers he 
did not venture farther than Tivoli, to seek respite from the hot summer 
for himself and his men; and even there he was scarcely safe from his 
enemies in the neighbourhood. 

The Pope, highly incensed at the fighting in Rome between Henry 
and the Neapolitans and incited by Philip IV, now joined Henry’s Gueif 
adversaries. He demanded, on pain of excommunication, an armistice 
until the quarrel should be settled by his arbitration, the Emperors 
promise not to return to the papal capital without papal permission, the 
release of all prisoners, and the return to the nobles of all the city 
strongholds. King Henry protested against the hostile attitude of the 
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Pope and maintained that he and no one else was the head of the 
Empire, just as the Pope was of the Church; he protested at being 
virtually placed on a level with King Robert, his vassal and the Pope's, 
with regard to papal commands. As Emperor, he claimed the right to 
enter Rome without the Pope's permission; on the other hand, he con¬ 
sented to the release of the prisoners and the restitution of the Roman 
towers and castles. Eventually he did leave Rome on 20 August in 
order to bring the Tuscan Guelfs to reason, and he promised to withdraw 
the small garrison he had left in the Eternal City. As Emperor, however, 
he called King Robert to account before the imperial tribunal. 

After having subdued Perugia and other Tuscan towns he besieged 
Florence, but did not succeed in taking this powerful city. Moreover, he 
had to contend with lack of provisions and severe outbreaks of fever, 
from which he himself did not escape. He then convened a diet at Pisa, 
where he again took up residence in March 1313. King Robert, who had 
not obeyed the imperial summons, was declared an enemy of the Empire 
and the Emperor decided to attack him in his own kingdom. While 
at Pisa lie tried to reinforce his army, which had suffered greatly through 
illness, casualties in fighting, the return home of many lords and knights, 
and the defection of the Guelfs, by calling up new troops from Germany 
and Italy in preparation for a campaign against Naples. The sentence 
pronounced on King Robert at Pisa (26 April 1313) declared him 
a rebel, deserving of death and the ban of the Empire with con¬ 
fiscation of all his fiefs and rights. Robert called on the assistance of 
Philip IV, violently protested against the Emperor's attitude, and found 
a ready supporter in the Pope, who, in a solemn bull, with dire threats 
forbade the war against Naples in the interest of Christianity. The 
Emperor replied with counter-demands, including the immediate depo¬ 
sition of Robert. A considerable period was spent in these reciprocal 
complaints, demands, and reproaches; meanwhile John of Bohemia 
prepared to come to his imperial father’s help with a large army of 
Germans and Czechs, llenrv had long ago allied himself with Frederick 
of Sicily (Trinaeria), and in September Naples was to be attacked from 
the land as well as from the sea, while King John's army was to subdue 
Lombardy and Tuscany, where the Guelfs had risen once more. Indeed 
the whole of Italy dreaded the Emperor's revenge, remembering the fate 
which had already befallen many of his adversaries. An unexpected event 
caused the failure of all the Emperors plans. Henry, who had left Pisa 
on 8 August with a considerable army of knights in order to recommence 
the siege of Rome, had for a long time been suffering from malaria. His 
doctors had advised him to put off his departure until he had cpiite 
recovered, but he refused to wait and hurriedly marched up to Siena, 
which, however, he failed to take. He then hastened southwards. At 
Buonconvento on the Ombrone he collapsed and died suddenly of an 
attack of fever (24 August 1313). In popular belief his death was of 
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Death of Henry VII 


course ascribed to the effect of poison, said to have been administered to 
him by a Dominican priest in the Sacrament. His body was taken to 
Pisa and interred with great pomp in the cathedral. The news of his 
death was received with joy by the Guelfs, with consternation by the 
Ghibellines, who had fixed all their hopes on him. His faithful followers 
returned to their country; his son had only reached Swabia and now 
disbanded his army. 

In Germany his death was no less deeply lamented than in Italy; 
fervent partisans deplored the loss of a second Charlemagne. Dante 
bemoaned his death and wrote beautiful lines in his honour in the Divina 
Commedia. Villani described in admiring terms what the insignificant 
German King had wrought and had wanted to achieve. Henry VII was the 
last of the really medieval Emperors; he passed away at the very moment 
when he was triumphantly grasping the supremacy in Italy and when he 
was on the point of renewing the old struggle against papal authority. In 
Germany he was universally acknowledged to have been the restorer of 
imperial sovereignty, which since Barbarossa's death had been impotent 
against the rising power of the German princes. Dante's Dr Monarch ta , 
written after Henry s death, evinces not only deep gratitude for all he 
had accomplished but also great disappointment at the sudden frustration 
of so many hopeful expectations. 


(B) 

Although the forty years between 1273 and 1313 are among the most 
bewildering and dreary in her history, they were more fateful for 
Germany than many a period crowded with heroic figures and thrilling 
events. In the first place, they started her on a political path which 
she was to follow until the nineteenth century. One must, it is true, 
beware of the misleading implications of the term Interregnum. Through¬ 
out its length—save for the interval, not abnormally long, after the 
death of William of Holland—there had always been one claimant to 
the imperial title and generally two. Still, over the greater part of 
Germany no one had paid any serious attention to cither Richard of 
Cornwall or Alfonso of Castile; and in 1272 there was a real possibility 
that the very name of Holy Roman Emperor might disappear. Vet 
more likely was it that the title would become merely honorary, attached 
to anyone whom the Pope wished to compliment or entrust with the 
leadership of a crusade; in that case there would be no more reason for 
bestowing it on a German than on any other Catholic Christian. Now 
the forty years after 1273 decided that the Holy Roman Empire was to 
survive, that it was to be more than a name, and that it was still to be 
peculiarly associated with the German nation. Rudolfs election alone 
would have settled none of these things. But after he had been succeeded 
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by Adolf of Nassau, after the title of King of the Romans had been con¬ 
sidered worth lighting for at much risk, after Albert I had maintained 
his claim to it in the teeth of rebellious Electors and an unfriendly Pope, 
after Henry VII had received the imperial crown at Rome and, despite 
his reverses, inspired the Italians with a just respect for his vigour and 
an exaggerated fear of his might, there could be no doubt that the 
Empire was to live for a long time yet and that it was still a force in the 
life of Europe. And that the imperium was to be wielded by Germans, 
as in the past, was equally assured. Successive Popes, by actions and 
words, had countenanced the time-honoured connexion; it was largely 
due to Gregory X that the claims of Alfonso had been finally set aside 
and that Rudolf of Habsburg had been chosen; and in 1308 Clement V, 
Frenchman though he was, had failed to give effective support to the 
candidature of Charles of Valois. In this relation, the theory of the 
“translation of the Empire” had its value from the German point of 
view. Much was heard of it in these years; it was generally accepted by 
imperialists as well as papal is ts, and the Kings of the Romans have been 
much denounced by modern historians for countenancing it; but one 
should remember that while it was by the Pope that the Empire was 
supposed to have been transferred, it was to the Germans that he was 
supposed to have transferred it. The imperium had gone abroad during 
the Interregnum; there were not wanting foreigners, especially Frenchmen 
like Pierre Dubois, who argued that it should be ‘‘translated” again; 
even patriotic Germans were sometimes perplexed that their country 
should have received it rather than France, which had equally belonged 
to the Empire of Charles the Great. Hence the usefulness of a theory, 
first enunciated by the Papacy, which expressly sanctioned Germany's 
imperial rights. 

The Empire, then, was to continue to mean something. But these 
forty years decided that it was not to mean much. Of the four kings 
with whom we are concerned, only one went to Italy for the imperial 
crown. Ilis expedition was encouraged and supported by the Pope; 
his arrival was hailed with delight bv a very great number of the Italian 
people. But his experiences shew plainly—though it is true that contem¬ 
poraries did not realise their full significance—that Italy, while willing 
to applaud imperial ideals, would not brook imperial rule. There was 
no attempt to enforce royal authority in the kingdom of Arles. It was 
not indeed forgotten; one of Rudolfs most spectacular and successful 
undertakings was his expedition in 1289 against the Count Palatine of 
Burgundy (Tranche Comte); and the rights of the Empire in the king¬ 
dom proved useful more than once in bargaining with the roval houses 
of France and Naples. But if the great feudatories of the Arelate did 
homage to the King of the Romans, it w r as as much as he could expect; 
and after Albert Fs treaty with Philip the Fair it looked as if Tranche 
Comte, now in the hands of the French king, would soon be severed 
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from the Empire, both in fact and in law. Needless to say, there was no 
extension of imperial power to regions where even the greatest of the 
Emperors had never made it effective. The rulers of Poland during the 
years under review sometimes paid allegiance to the Empire, sometimes 
not; while the independence of Hungary was now beyond serious question, 
notwithstanding Rudolfs pretence of treating it as an escheated fief. 

It has commonly been assumed in modern times that for Germany the 
continuance of the Empire after 1278 was a calamity. As before, it is 
asserted, the claims inherent in the imperial title diverted the German 
kings from their proper task, the government of Germany. On the other 
hand, one may well doubt whether, but for its association with the 
Empire, the German Crown would have survived at all. And, in reality, 
the glitter of imperial pretensions had little effect on the actions of three 
out of the four kings of these forty years, nor, for that matter, did it 
often have much influence on the policy of their successors. The rights 
of the Empire might be cited to lend colour to some project that had 
really been suggested by other considerations; it was seldom that they 
furnished a motive for any important undertaking. Rudolf, Adolf, and 
Albert (though none of them despised the imperial dignity) busied them¬ 
selves almost exclusively with German affairs. The Empire, it is true, 
proved a fatal lure to Henry VII; it was the cause of much trouble to 
Lewis the Bavarian; and in the fifteenth century it enticed Sigismund in¬ 
to ambitious undertakings which, in the interests of Germany, had been 
better left alone. The connexion with the Empire, moreover, brought 
the German King into a peculiar and embarrassing relationship with the 
Pope. But there was no need of an imperial crown to tempt the kings 
of that time into foolish foreign adventure; and in the later Middle Ages 
the Holy Roman Emperors were no more likely to fall out with the 
Papacy than were the Kings of France or England. In the past, no 
doubt, the Empire had done great mischief to the German monarchy, 
but it did little more, partly because that monarchy was so weak that 
there was not much left for it to lose. 

For the years we are surveying revealed plainly the plight of the 
German Crown. The kings of the time were all capable and vigorous 
men; but none had the least chance of doing what Henry the Fowler 
had done 850 years before. Feudal disintegration had gone too far; and 
for another thing, there was lacking the public spirit that in 918 had 
led the magnates of Germany to choose as their king the strongest man 
in the country. Three times did the Electors deliberately bestow the 
crown on men of small account, and when, to gratify their hatred of 
Adolf, they were constrained to elect the powerful Albert, they soon 
tried to get rid of him. It was vain for any king at this time to try to 
secure the succession for his son. 

After the Interregnum the German Crown was of necessity weak. 
Frederick II had dissipated its resources and impaired its authority by 
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his policy towards the princes; and, in the confused years after his 
“deposition,” royal lands had been seized, royal rights usurped. Rudolf, 
to do him justice, really tried to get back what had been lost; and his 
prospects seemed fairly good when in 1274 the Diet authorised him to 
take into his hand all royal domain held by Frederick II at the date of 
his “deposition.” The measure afforded a legal pretext foi* Rudolf’s pro¬ 
ceedings against Ottokar, whose principal acquisitions were alleged to be 
usurpations of imperial fiefs or domain. Rudolf also recovered a good deal 
of royal domain in small fragments scattered here and there, and several 
imperial cities were rescued from princely rule or control. His systematic 
use of Landvbgte in the administration of the domain shewed, moreover, 
that he recognised the value of a local organisation such as had enabled the 
kings of France to keep vast territories under their direct rule. But the need 
of conciliating the princes drove him, notably before his campaigns against 
Ottokar, to exempt many of them from the effect of the Diet’s decree; and 
where he sought to enforce it he often met stubborn resistance, which he 
sometimes failed to overcome. In the last quarter of the thirteenth century 
even a poor knight might have a stronghold far more formidable than 
those “adulterine” castles which Ilenry Plantagenet, little more than a 
hundred years before, had destroyed so easily. The remaining resources 
of the Crown, in short, were inadequate for the recovery of what had 
been lost, and the hereditary Habsburg possessions were not sufficient to 
supply the deficiency, even if Rudolf had been willing to risk them in 
such a cause. Perhaps, indeed, he foresaw that what little he laboriously 
achieved w ould be in great part undone by his successors when bargaining 
for election. Though Adolf and Albert were not indifferent to the duty 
of restoring to the Crown lost lands and rights, it is not astonishing that 
their efforts to that end were less resolute than those of Rudolf. 

Perhaps the most valuable asset of the Crown was its right to dispose 
of vacant fiefs that lacked heirs. Unfortunately, it was now established 
custom that escheated or confiscated fiefs must not be kept in the king’s 
hand, but must be granted to a new lord 1 . The recipient might be a 
member of the king’s family, even his son, so that Rudolfs treatment of 
the forfeited possessions of Ottokar was constitutionally correct. Had 
the crown been hereditary, the rule would scarcely have harmed its power. 
As things w ere, it made the crown a prize w orth seeking, but encouraged 
a king to exploit his prerogative in the interests of his family rather than 
of the nation. 

As the revenue from the royal domain was insignificant, as the imperial 
cities paid their dues reluctantly, resenting and resisting all extraordinary 
demands, and as all the kings save Albert were poor when elected, they 
could rarely afford big enterprises. Feudal military service was no longer 
exacted from the princes, and when waging war the king had to rely on 

1 Cf. Henry Vi's failure in 1101 to retain Thuringia in liis own hands on the 
death of the Landgrave without heir, su/>ra, Vol. v, p. *402, n. 1. 
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his personal resources or bargain with over-mighty subjects for their 
support. At this very time Edward I of England was converting the 
English feudal host into a paid volunteer army, to his own great advantage 
and the vast increase of English power. Blit the King of the Romans 
lacked an Exchequer like Edward’s, and when Adolf went to war with 
France, it was as the subsidised ally of the English King. 

Thus the German monarchy, though its life had been saved, was not 
restored to health. It was not negligible. It still had prestige; its pre¬ 
rogatives were still worth something. Possessing the crown, the Mabsburgs 
and the Luxemburgs quickly sprang into the front rank of German princes. 
Even poor Adolf, once he was king, became formidable. But the crown 
was an investment, to be bought in the hope that it would eventually 
yield a little profit to the purchaser. 

It was the Electors who drew most benefit from the continued existence 
of the crown. The years under review consolidated their position and 
powers. There was now no doubt that there were seven Electors, though 
it was not quite certain who the seven should be. One debatable point, 
however, was settled by Rudolf’s formal recognition of the electoral 
right of the King of Bohemia. Some writers have argued that the Electors 
at this time regarded themselves as a standing Council of' the Empire, 
whose duty it was to deliberate together in t imes of crisis and if occasion 
arose to constrain the king to good behaviour. But there is no real 
evidence that the Electors thought thus of themselves; between elections 
they acted as seven individuals, and it was only when the throne was 
vacant that they worked together. The status and prospects of the 
Electors were to be much affected by the reign of Lewis the Bavarian 
and still more bv that of Charles IV; and further consideration of the 
subject may be deferred until it becomes necessary to examine the effect 
of the Golden Bull. 

Considering the weakness of the central government, it is surprising 
that Rudolf and his successors, when dealing with other potentates, upheld 
the rights and dignity of Germany as well as they did. All of them, of 
course, had much to do with the Papacy. The relations between the 
regnum and the mcerdotium were not as simple as they had formerly been. 
The kings after 1273, not caring very much about imperial authority 
and often needing papal support for their domestic ambitions, were dis¬ 
posed to be conciliatory towards the Church and to accept contentions 
and theories which their predecessors had denied. Thus it was seldom 
disputed that the relation of the sun to the moon was an analogue of 
the relation of the Papacy to the Empire, and, as we have seen, the doctrine 
of the Translation of the Empire was regarded with equanimity. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is fair to add, papal claims which were new, or believed to be so, 
were never expressly conceded. As for the Popes of this period, they 
rarely wanted to destroy the Empire or even to weaken it. They needed 
it as a counterpoise to France—a consideration which greatly influenced 
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the most Francophil of all, Clement V. Consequently, even when they 
voiced the most extreme pretensions, they did not press them per¬ 
sistently. 

The main source of disagreement between the two powers was the 
papal “approbation” of a newly-elected king. During these forty years 
every king as a matter of course wrote to the Pope, asking for favour and 
support, and expressing the hope that in due time he might receive from 
the Vicar of Christ the imperial crown. Each king was “approved,” 
though only after he had taken a sacramentum fidelitatis, while Rudolfs 
approval was preceded by elaborate negotiations and the grant of im¬ 
portant concessions by the king, especially in Italy, and in the case of 
Albert some years passed before Boniface VIII would recognise him. 
What was the significance of this “approval” and this oath? The Papacy 
maintained that the election of a King of the Romans had no legal effect 
until the Holy See had approved it, and that in the meantime the king- 
elect had no right to exercise royal authority. On the other hand, the 
kings and Electors of the time, almost without exception 1 , held that election 
followed by coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle warranted the exercise not 
only of royal but also of imperial power, and that nothing was sought 
of the Pope but his friendly countenance and support, the refusal of 
which, however regrettable, would in no wise impair the king's rights. 
Usually both sides used ambiguous language when touching upon this 
question, neither wishing to force a quarrel or to give anything awav. But 
Boniface VIII, and also Clement V after his breach with the Emperor, 
stated the papal view in uncompromising terms; while after Henrv's 
death Clement tried to act upon the contention that, when the Empire 
was vacant, its administration belonged to the Papacy—a claim which 
was to have practical results of great moment in the reign of Lewis the 
Bavarian. With respect to the sacramentum fidcUtat'is, the question was 
whether it was an oath of fealty, such as a vassal took to his lord, or 
merely a promise of loyal support such as any Christian might fittingly 
make to the head of the Church. Canonists had long maintained that it 
was feudal in character, like the oath which the King of Naples took to 
the Papacy; the Popes of this time accepted this interpretation as a 
matter of course, and when Clement V urged it strongly in his quarrel 
with Henry VII, he was putting forward nothing new. There is no doubt 
that the customary oaf h was virtually identical with the one sworn bv 
Otto I to Pope John Nil 2 , and was not feudal at all. Albert I, it is 
true, took an oath couched in more submissive terms, and, though it is not 
necessarily feudal in character, there is no doubt that Boniface VIII 

1 In 1003 Albert I, to gain over Boniface VIII, recognised that it is from the Holy 
See that regrs et imperatore.s, qui fuerunt et erunt pro tempore , red pi unt temporalis 
gladii potent a tern ad viiidictum malefactorum, laudetn vero bonorum (MGIL, Const. iv, 
i. 15a). 

2 Gratian, Deer., Dist. lxiii , c. 33; cf. MGH., Const, i, p. 29. 
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construed it as such and that Albert expected him to do so 1 . Imperial 
compliance with papal pretensions never went farther. But Albert’s oath 
was not repeated by Henry VII, and although before setting out for 
Italy Henry swore to protect and defend the Holy See, recognising the 
superiority of the saccrdotium to the impenum , his undertakings fell short 
of an oath of fealty. 

In general, it must be recognised that the kings of this period were too 
ready to shelter behind ambiguities and to accept theories which, if harm¬ 
less in themselves, might be list'd as bases for claims very damaging to 
the Empire. The doctrine of the “Translation” was dangerous; it was 
imprudent to concede that the Empire was the “lesser light” in the 
firmament, even though Dante for a while was willing to do so; but it 
was suicidal to admit, as Rudolf and Albert did, that the Electors owed 
their existence and rights to the Papacy, a belief which, under Rudolf, 
was actually countenanced by the Electors themselves. It can hardly be 
disputed that in the verbal skirmishes of these forty years the Papacy 
had on the whole the better of it. 

There were, nevertheless, several able publicists who at this time vigor¬ 
ously defended the authority and rights of the Empire against the Papacy. 
The most famous was of course Dante, whose J)e Mon arc hi a was probably, 
to the medieval mind, the most cogent vindication of the Empire ever 
written. And just at the end of the reign of Henry VII the imperialists 
opened a counter-attack, with ammunition mainly supplied bv the civil 
lawyers of Italy. In a circular announcing his coronation in Rome—a 
verbose and pompous document—Henry used phrases which might be 
construed as a claim to the lordship of the whole world, including the 
Church. Later, while not going so far, Ilenrv, in reply to the Pope's claim 
of feudal overlordship, urged that all temporal authority belonged to the 
Emperor and that he received it direct from God. It was the beginning of 
a great imperial offensive, which under Lewis the Bavarian was to assume 
a practical importance far greater than it possessed in the reign of Ilenrv. 

Of more serious consequence than all this talk were t he relations between 
the Empire and France. It was under Philip the luiir that France em¬ 
barked on the policy of fomenting dissension in Germany and taking 
advantage of the consequent confusion to nibble at her territory. The 
German kings of the time have been bitterly denounced for failing to 
frustrate and chastise the national enemy. They were aware of the danger 
and sometimes tried to check it, Adolfs alliance with Edward of England 
being the most ambitious step towards this end. Albert; of Austria, how¬ 
ever, was ready to ally with the King of France against his own sovereign, 
and when he himself sat on the throne, he maintained his friendly relations 
with Philip for several years. Henry VII's Italian enterprise of course 

1 For Alberts oath, see MUH., Const, iv, i. 1f>o. It closely resembled that taken 
by bishops. Cf. It. Moeller, Ludwig der Buyer und die Kurie im Kampf nm das 
Belch, p. 171. 
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prevented him from doing much to protect the western border against 
France, even if he seriously wished to do so. It should he understood, 
however, that Philip the Fair did little actual harm to Germany itself. 
Lyons and Viviers were definitely annexed by France, and it looked as 
though Franehe Comte had fallen under the lordship of the French king; 
but these encroachments were at the expense of the kingdom of Arles, 
not of Germany, and in Arles imperial authority had for generations been 
little more than nominal. It was indeed a loss to Germany when the 
(bunt of Bar did homage to Philip for his lands west of the Meuse, and 
when the city of Toul placed itself under Philip's protection; and it was 
a blow to the German Crown when several princes of the west allied with 
him against Adolf and declared themselves vassals of France. But these 
traitors were simply seeking a momentary advantage, and few princes can 
have wished to subject themselves to the hard yoke of Philip the Fair in 
preference to the negligible overlordship of a King of the Romans. The 
sequel shewed that it was only a very favourable conjunction of circum¬ 
stances that enabled Philip to gain so much; his successors, troubled by 
domestic discord or foreign invasion, could not follow up his successes or 
even retain all that he had won; and it was not until the reign of Louis XI 
that France again became a serious menace to the territorial integrity of 
Germany. It is probable, too, that if French encroachments had become 
more serious, German resentment, which shewed itself more than once, 
would have stimulated a national resistance. Far more perilous than 
Philip's intrigues, from the German standpoint, was the advance of French 
culture within the German kingdom. Brabant, Ilainault, Luxemburg, 
Lorraine were becoming more French than German in language, customs, 
and institutions. Ilenrv VII spoke French as his native tongue. At the 
marriage of his son John and the Bohemian princess Elizabeth it was 
remarked that much French, some Czech, and little German could be 
heard, and from what was said and done it seemed as if those taking part 
in the ceremonies were all foreigners. It was, in the main, a French- 
speaking army which Ilenrv led to Italy. This Gallicisation of western 
Germany was of course nothing new, and no political force could have 
stopped it. 

What German culture was losing in the west it was gaining in the east. 
French encroachment at the expense of Germans was more than balanced 
bv German conquest and colonisation at the expense of Slavs. The greatest 
days of the medieval Drang nach Oden were indeed just over; but the 
movement was still strong, and it was during these forty years that the 
Teutonic Knights completed the conquest of East Prussia, acquired the 
lordship of East Pomerania, and began the erection of Marienburg. It was 
not merely t hat Germans were occupying new territory; Germany's political 
centre of gravity was moving eastward. Henceforth it was on their posses¬ 
sions in the east that the leading German dynasties were to base their 
power. Gone was the greatness of Swabia; but eastward of it the 
di. in. 
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Wittelsbachs remained strong, and there was still a formidable duchy of 
Bavaria. The Habsburgs, hitherto petty counts of the south-west, were 
now mighty potentates on the eastern frontier. Throughout the four 
reigns that we have been surveying there was intrigue and dispute con¬ 
cerning the succession to Bohemia, the final victor being the House of 
Luxemburg, which was thus enabled, after Henry VIBs death, to retain its 
place in the front rank of German families. The old duchies of Saxony 
and Franconia were now shattered; but the Ascanians and the Wettins, 
in virtue of the Marks over which they ruled, were as powerful as any 
prince of the centre or west. Nor should it be overlooked that several 
Slavonic princes of much influence, just within or just without the bounds 
of the kingdom, were becoming Germanised. But for the great Rhenish 
archbishoprics, the west of Germany would have carried little weight in 
the politics of the country. 

It is a commonplace that it has seldom been safe to draw inferences 
about the state of the German people from the state of their central 
government. For the Crown, times were bad in the forty years that 
followed the succession of Rudolf of Habsburg, but to the ordinary 
German they seemed much better than they had been for a long while. 
There was still, nevertheless, a great deal of violent disorder, and in 
trying to check it the kings relied mainly upon Landfriedcn , a poor sub¬ 
stitute for strong-handed retribution. The term Lmulfncdc was used in 
more than one sense. It might mean simply a royal ordinance embodying 
regulations for the establishment and maintenance of public order'. The 
term, however, was increasingly used to denote a league for preserving 
peace, whether founded at the instance of a great potentate or not*. Suc h 
an organisation commonly consisted of the temporal and spiritual magnates, 
knights and cities of a specified area, each member undertaking (usually 
for a specified time) not to wage war on any other, to observe certain rules 
in the interest of public order, and to assist, whether by money or bv 
men, in chastising disloyal members or troublesome outsiders. Scores of 
these Landfricdai were organised in Germany during the two centuries 
following the Interregnum. Their very number indicates that they were 
usually ineffective, but many did useful work and lasted a long time, 
though all broke down sooner or later. 

The spirit of self-help which gave rise to many of these Landfriedm 
produced other associations destined to greater success and renown, though 
just as humble in their origin. It was the reign of Adolf that witnessed 

1 When such a measure applied to the whole realm, it. was properly called a /Inch ,v- 
friede, but when, as was more common, it referred merely to a particular locality, it 
was correctly styled a Landfriede. But the distinction between the two terms was 
not strictly observed by contemporaries. 

2 Landfrieden were used not only by kings but also by the greater princes, as for 
instance, by the archbishops of Cologne in their attempt to make their dukedom of 
Westphalia a reality outside the “domain” lands. See Bock, Zdt.sc hr ift d. Savigny - 
stijlungj Germanist. Abt. xlviii. 
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the lowly beginnings of the Swiss Confederation. This, indeed, was some¬ 
thing out of the common, for united action on the part of peasants was 
didicult. The growth of the Hansa, at the other end of Germany, was 
less astonishing, for it was in the cities that co-operative enterprise found 
the most congenial atmosphere. The kings of this period, while not 
deliberately hostile to the burghers, were as a rule inclined to take the 
side of the princes against them; but the cities shewed that they were 
quite capable of protecting their own interests, though it must be ad¬ 
mitted that they frequently displayed a selfish indifference towards the 
welfare of Germany as a whole. The best days of the German cities, it 
is true, were yet to come, and the favours bestowed on them by Lewis 
the Bavarian were to modify their attitude towards the Crown. Already, 
however, the best and most scientific government in Northern Europe was 
to be found among them. What they had most to fear was internal 
dissension, and at the end of the thirteenth century many of them, both 
imperial and princely, were torn bv feuds between the merchant aristocracy 
and the craft gilds, a conflict which sometimes ended in the introduc¬ 
tion of a democratic element into the civic constitution, but often in the 
defeat, of the artisans. But, whatever their troubles and defects, the German 
cities were already proving that the weakness of the central government 
was not incompatible with the economic progress of the German people. 

While the cities are the most attractive feature of the Germany of 
late medieval times, it; would be unjust to dismiss the princes as so many 
self-seeking ruffians. It is doubtless true that high ability and lofty 
motives were not common among them. The best of them, however, 
brought to their lands a measure of order and prosperity. Albert of 
Austria made his eastern territories more peaceful than they had ever 
been. Brandenburg became very powerful and wealthy under the last 
Ascanians, who inherited the administrative capacity of the earlier mar¬ 
graves of the line, and strove, notwithstanding the growing power of the 
feudal nobility, to continue their paternal rule. Where the princes were 
less capable, their subjects often profited by securing political concessions. 
Many a Landatadt enjoyed privileges which left it no reason to envy 
imperial cities; and it was in the years immediately after the Interregnum 
than Lamltngc first acquired real importance, the Estates of Bavaria being 
conspicuously influential. The Landtagc , indeed, were soon to be of more 
practical consequence than the Reichstag. 

The period under review was a time of much outward splendour. For 
a love of extravagant pageantry it would be hard to excel the German 
kings and princes of these years. Usually their means did not justify their 
ostentation. Nevertheless, the country at large was not unprosperous. 
Nearly all the cultivable land of Germany was being exploited. There 
were more villages in Germany then than now, and in certain regions, 
notably in the west, there was some congestion of population. On the 
whole, the peasants were well off. The number of free cultivators was 
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increasing, and even the unfree, their obligations fixed by custom, were 
profiting by the general rise in prices. 

At the opening of the fourteenth century the Germans themselves were 
certainly not pessimistic. To the average man the Empire had seldom been 
more than a resounding name, and he did not understand that it had lost 
whatever grandeur it had possessed. The king was to him a great person¬ 
age; he did not share the modern historian's knowledge of the weakness 
of the Crown; on the contrary,he knew that it had recently been revived, 
and that the condition of Germany, however disorderly, was better than 
it had been during the Interregnum. The Germans of the time had a 
very good conceit of themselves, which appeared in the oft-proclaimed 
opinion that they surpassed all other peoples in military prowess, a belief 
which seldom had less warrant than at this moment. At all events, the 
disunion of Germany had caused among the Germans no such demoralisa¬ 
tion as afflicted the French a century later during the feud between the 
Burgundians and the Armagnacs. Throughout the last centuries of the 
Middle Ages, the morale of the German people, though it naturally 
suffered, remained astonishingly high. 



CHAPTER IV 


GERMANY: LEWIS THE BAVARIAN 

The death of the Emperor Henry VII took Germany by surprise. There 
would inevitably have been some delay in choosing a new king, and the 
interregnum was prolonged by the desire of Archbishop Peter of Mayence, 
the convener of the Electors, to secure the crown for John of Bohemia, 
who at his father's death was a minor and so ineligible, but would be 
eighteen in the following year and therefore of age in the opinion of most 
German princes. The interval was marked by the customary intrigues 
between the Electors and aspirants to the crown and also, as it happened, 
by events which altered the whole outlook of German politics. 

Despite the favour shewn towards John of Bohemia by the influential 
Archbishop Peter, it at first seemed likely that the choice of the majority 
of the Electors would fall on Frederick the Handsome, Duke of Austria, 
head of the house of Habsburg. He was young, brave, and honourable; 
and his familv was no longer hated and feared as it had been in the days 
of King Albert. Frederick, however, was of an unstable temperament, 
readilv discouraged bv difficulties, and his self-confidence and ambition 
had continual]v to be stimulated by his younger brother Leopold, a man 
equally famous for knightly accomplishments and superior in energy and 
resolution. Unfbrtunatelv for the Ilabsburgs, the internal troubles of 
Lower Bavaria had just involved them in war with the Wittelsbachs. An 
invasion of the Wittelsbach lands by Frederick and Leopold was foiled by 
Lewis, Duke of Upper Bavaria, who in November 1313 gained a brilliant 
victory at Gammelsdorf, in which he performed feats of arms which made 
him the talk of Germany. 

Lewis of Wittelsbach, thus thrust into prominence, attracted the 
interest of the Electors. Preliminary conferences between them had given 
litt le hope of agreement. Peter of Mayence and Baldwin of Treves, the 
supporters of John of Bohemia, began to doubt the possibility of his 
election. At the same time Peter was implacably opposed to the choice 
of a Habsburg. He and Baldwin therefore transferred their support to 
Lewis of Bavaria, who had not even put himself forward as a candidate. 
John of Bohemia, Baldwin's nephew, would vote as his uncle bade him. 
The Brandenburg vote and the good will of one of the claimants to the 
Saxon vote were also secured. Lewis was admired but not feared, and the 
Wittelsbachs, never having possessed the crown, seemed less dangerous 
than either the Ilabsburgs or the Luxemburgs. 

Frederick the Handsome, however, retained the support of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne and had purchased that of Rudolf of the Palatinate, 
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elder brother of Lewis, with whom he was almost always on bad terms, 
lie could also count on Duke Rudolf of Saxe-Wittcnberg, who had the 
better claim to the Saxon vote, and on Duke Henry of Carinthia, who 
still asserted his right to Bohemia. 

In October 1314, towards the day appointed for the election, the rivals, 
attended by the Electors favourable to them, led armed forces to Frankfort 
and camped on opposite sides of the Main, the city, in fear of violence, 
having closed its gates to both. On 19 October Frederick was hastily 
elected by his supporters, next day Lewis more ceremoniously by his. 
Five votes, three of undisputed validity, were cast for Lewis; four, two of 
which were unchallenged, for Frederick 1 . 

There followed attempts by the would-be kings to secure formal in¬ 
vestiture and perform the traditional ceremonies. Lewis was admitted to 
Frankfort after his election, and was solemnly placed on the altar of 
St Bartholomew's church according to ancient custom. On 25 November, 
moreover, he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. Frederick, on the other 
hand, though his coronation, which took place on the same day, was 
performed at Bonn, could boast that he had been crowned, if not at the 
proper place, at least by the proper person—the Archbishop of Cologne; 
and it was to his advantage that he had possession of the imperial insignia. 
In popular estimation there was little to choose between the claims of the 
rivals to recognition. It is unlikely that foreign influences had much to 
do with the policy of the Electors on this occasion. Clement V had exhorted 
them to choose no one likely to persecute the Church, but lie died during 
the interregnum, and the Holy See was vacant when the election took 
place. Philip the Fair is known to have been keenly interested and to 
have entered into negotiations with some of the Electors, but it cannot 
be shewn that his wishes carried much weight. 

The disputed election of 1314 was followed by an eight years' war. 
Neither protagonist was unworthy of devotion. Lewis was about thirty 
and, like Frederick, was a fine-looking man, tall and muscular, with a 
good-natured countenance and lively brown eyes, lie was temperate and 
clean-living, liked good company, and bad a passion for bunting. He 
was pious in a conventional way, and had bad the usual education of 
a man of his rank, which had apparently not given birth to any intellectual 
interests except a fondness for German poetry. His military skill was 
highly estimated, his courage unquestioned. But—and here too he re¬ 
sembled bis rival—he was of a wayward disposition, easily excited and 
easily cast down, with an ever-growing tendency to hypochondria. Never¬ 
theless he greatly exceeded Frederick in ambition and determination* 
and, when all is taken into account, there were few abler men amoim the 
German princes. 

Despite the personal attractiveness of both Lewis and Frederick, the 

1 The Archbishop of Cologne, though not present, had empowered Rudolf of the 
Palatinate to vote and act on his behalf. 
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struggle between them was singularly uninspiring. A great part of 
Germany, including nearly the whole of the north, took no part in the 
fighting. Even in the west and the south, where the lands of the rivals 
lay, little enthusiasm was shewn; and such support as either received had 
usually to be paid for at a high price. Though he was inferior in terri¬ 
torial resources, lewis' adherents in Germany at large outnumbered those 
of Frederick. Actuated by enmity to Fredericks chief supporter, the 
Archbishop of Cologne, a number of important princes of the Lower 
Rhineland espoused the Bavarian cause; while most of the imperial cities 
of the west and south were on the same side, won over or confirmed in 
their loyalty by the privileges and concessions which Lewis lavished on 
them. The Electors generally shewed little disposition to risk anything in 
promoting the success of their respective nominees, though Lewis received 
valuable military assistance from John of Bohemia. 

As in most of the German wars of the later Middle Ages, there was 
not much bloodshed. Numerous castles and a few towns were besieged, as 
a rule in vain. The open country traversed by an army was mercilessly 
ravaged. But a knight or man-at-arms of the fourteenth century was too 
costly to be lightly hazarded by a German prince; and though every now 
and then one side would invite the other to a pitched battle, the challenger 
was generally found to have previously occupied so advantageous a position 
that it would have been folly for his enemies to fight. In 1315 it seemed 
likely that a decisive battle would be waged near Spires, but Lewis, dis¬ 
appointed of expected reinforcements, evaded an engagement. Next year, 
it is true, an attempt by Lewis to relieve Esslingen, besieged by Frederick, 
led, against the will of both commanders, to a confused and bloody fight, 
but this had no decisive consequences. For some time, however, the cause 
of Lewis was in the ascendant. The power of the Iiabsburgs was gravely 
impaired by the defeat inflicted on Leopold at Morgarten by the infant 
Swiss (’on federal ion; in 1317 Lewis forced his brother Rudolf to sign a 
treaty favourable to himself; and in the next year the Archbishop of 
Cologne virtually withdrew from the conflict. 

Suddenly, however, the tide turned. Troubles with his Bohemian 
subjects prevented King John from continuing his military aid to Lewis. 
The Iiabsburgs rallied their forces, ravaged the Wittelsbach territories, 
and easily defeated an attempted counter-invasion. In 1320 Lewis lost a 
valuable friend by the death of Archbishop Peter of Mayence, a very 
sagacious politician, to whom Henry MI and John of Bohemia, besides 
Lewis himself, owed their crowns. Lewis fell into despair and talked of 
abandoning the struggle. The Iiabsburgs, however, neglected to press 
home their advantage till the autumn of 1322. Then Leopold invaded 
Bavaria from the west, while Frederick came up the Danube with a large 
and motley force, which included pagan Hungarians w ho ate cats and dogs. 
Lewis, who again enjoyed the assistance of John of Bohemia, shewed 
unexpected enterprise, and got into touch with Frederick at Miihldorf on 
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the Inn before Leopold could join him. John kept Lewis’ sagging resolution 
to the stieking-point, and a challenge to battle was accepted by Frederick, 
who in reply to the remonstrances of his captains declared that he had 
made too many widows and orphans and wanted the issue settled. In the 
battle Frederick fought brilliantly, while Lewis kept aloof amid a body¬ 
guard of knights dressed exactly like himself. The Iiabsburg horse, at 
first irresistible, were checked by the Bavarian footmen, and the knights 
and men-at-arms of the Wittelsbach army, having rallied after their 
discomfiture, dismounted and reinforced the infantry. The issue was 
determined, however, by a timely charge of fresh cavalry under Frederick 
of Ilohenzollern, Burgrave of Nuremberg,before which the Iiabsburg t roops 
broke and fled. The battle was one of the greatest in Germany during 
the later Middle Ages. The victors took 1400 prisoners, among them 
beiim Frederick and his brother Ilenry. At a stroke all the advantages 
previously gained by the Habsburgs were nullified. Most of Frederick’s 
supporters speedily abandoned his cause, the collapse of which was accele¬ 
rated bv the wise clemency of Lewis towards the vanquished. 

Lewis was now secure. He did not long leave in doubt the policy he 
meant to pursue. He was to use the German crown as a means of pro¬ 
moting the interests of his family, regardless of the effect of his plans on 
royal authority and German unity, regardless too of the claims of other* 
on his gratitude. In his eyes, what the Wittelsbachs needed most was 
more territory, and, as his family increased, the desire to add to its landed 
possessions outweighed all other considerations. It cannot be denied that 
in the pursuit of his end Lewis displayed remarkable pertinacity, 
ingenuity, and acumen. 

The victory of Lewis over the Habsburgs had been due in great measure 
to the steadfast loyalty of John of Bohemia. John was one of the most 
interesting men of the time. Since he was King of Bohemia and ('omit 
of Luxemburg, his possessions lay at the opposite ends of the Km pi re, but 
to one of his temperament that mattered little. He lived in a hurry. The 
speed of his movements was the wonder of his contemporaries; he was 
known to travel from Prague to Frankfbrt-on-Main in four davs. He 
would rush light-heartedly from Poland to France, from the Netherlands 
to Italy, in furtherance of some plan of the moment. His ubiquity cor¬ 
responded to the range of his interests. There was no political quarrel 
or intrigue in Western or Central Europe but he had a linger in it. His 

fertility and resource were inexhaustible. The moment one scheme failed_ 

often indeed before that happened—he was eagerly prosecuting another. 
While his knightly prowess was admired by all, there were some who 
thought him a little mad; but there was generally more than a grain of 
sense in his projects, and that his career, despite many reverses, was on 
the whole successful was due as much to his energy and ability as to the 
luck for which he was famous. 

John, like his father, was at heart a Frenchman. Bohemia he hated, 
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and the Bohemians reciprocated the dislike. They regarded him as an 
intruder, dreaded his visits with their invariable accompaniment of 
oppressive exactions, and were shocked by his disreputable tastes and 
habits. In 1318 a rising of the nobles nearly dethroned him, and it was 
only at the cost of great concessions that an agreement was reached. Then 
the long-growing estrangement of John and his queen widened into an 
irreparable breach. He left Bohemia and for some years had hardly any¬ 
thing to do with it. 

Gratitude and policy alike counselled Lewis to maintain his friendship 
with John. By lending his countenance to some of John's designs out¬ 
side Germany, he might have secured his continued loyalty to the German 
Grown. Instead, caring only for the aggrandisement of the Wittelsbaehs, 
he pressed forward a scheme which conflicted with John’s ambitions at 
more than one point. After the battle of Miihldorf had decided the 
civil war, the burning question in German politics was the future of the 
Mark of Brandenburg. The Brandenburg line of the house of Ascania had 
of late dwindled rapidly away, and with the death of Margrave Henry II 
in 1320 became extinct. Henry's predecessor Waldemar had shed a gleam 
of splendour over the last days of the family; but while holding all the 
territories of the elder branch of the Ascanians, he had squandered his 
resources on fantastic schemes and ostentatious display. Feared even more 
than he was admired by his neighbours, he was in 1316 defeated by a 
combinat ion of princes headed by the Kingof Denmark and had to acquiesce 
in the loss of territory. Three years afterwards, before he could recover from 
the disaster, he died. When his cousin and heir followed him a few 
months later, Lewis of Wittelsbach claimed that the Mark was at his 
disposal as an escheated imperial fief. This, however, was disputed bv the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, and while bis claims to the overlordship of 
Brandenburg had but flimsy foundations, there was real doubt as to the 
feudal status of some of the other Ascaniau lands. John of Bohemia 
claimed Lusatia, and Lewis bestowed on him the district of Bautzen 
and oilier estates in this region. For some years, however, he made no 
announcement about Brandenburg itself, though it was widelv believed 
that he had given John to understand that it would lx? granted to him. 

Later in his reign Lewis was repeatedly charged with raising hopes 
which lie did not mean to fulfil. Whatever may have happened in this 
ease, Lewis no sooner felt secure on the German throne than he bestowed 
the Mark, with several adjacent, fiefs, on his son Lewis, a boy of eight, 
John’s services at Miihldorf being rewarded bv a few gifts and concessions 
of no great, consequence in the estimation of the recipient. About the same 
time, Lewis, anxious that the new margrave should have at least one 
friendly neighbour, induced Frederick the (Quarrelsome, Margrave of 
Meissen and Landgrave of Thuringia, to break off a match which had 
been arranged between his heir and one of John’s daughters and to 
substitutefor thelatter a daughter of hisown. Fortunately for Lewis, John’s 
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hands were very full at the moment, and before he could attempt reprisals, 
in fact before the grant of Brandenburg to young Lewis had been formally 
proclaimed, the attention of Germany was diverted to a very different 
problem, and Lewis found himself compelled to play his part as a German 
king. 

Since 1316 the Holy See had been occupied by John XXII. His favour 
had been sought by both Lewis and Frederick, especially the latter, on 
whose behalf his father-in-law, James of Aragon, had vigorously exerted 
himself. But the Pope had remained inflexibly neutral, usually addressing 
each claimant as u king-elect of the Romans.'” The reason for John's atti¬ 
tude is to be found in his resolve to re-assert papal authority in Italy. As 
long as Lewis and Frederick were fighting, neither was likely to interfere 
seriously with his projects. Moreover, to justify some of his doings beyond 
the Alps, John appealed to the doctrine, lately upheld by (dement V, that 
when the Empire was vacant its authority in Italy devolved on the Papacy. 
He therefore wished to avoid recognising anyone as King of the Romans, 
and perhaps, under Neapolitan influence, had thoughts of ending the 
Pan pi re altogether. 

The nature and consequences of John's policy in Italy are treated at 
length in another chapter. Both Lewis and Frederick appointed vicars- 
general for Italy, but for some years these lmd scarcely any influence. The 
participation of the Ilabsburgs in the crusade against the Visconti in I3J&2 
caused bad blood between them and the overbearing Pope, who had treated 
them as servants rather than allies; but John nevertheless remained true 
to his neutrality as between them and Lewis. Even the news of Miihldorf 
did not alter his attitude. But the victor was now able to listen to 
appeals for help from the Ghibellines of North Italy. An imperial vicar, 
Berthold of Neiffen, appeared in Lombardy, and in defiance of the protests 
and threats of the papal legate, saved Can Grande of Verona from over¬ 
throw and relieved Milan when it was about to surrender to the besieging 
Guelfs. 

The Pope was alarmed and furious. He was old and irascible, and his 
Italian plans lay very near his heart. But even the doings of Berthold 
seem hardly sufficient to account for the ferocity of the onslaught which 
he suddenly launched against Lewis, who, apart from his intervention in 
Italy, had done nothing to kindle the Pope's anger. On 8 October 13123 
John XXII promulgated ahull in which he asserted that, while it belonged 
to the Holy See to judge of the validity of imperial elections, Lewis, 
without receiving papal recognition of his disputed title, had presumed to 
exercise the powers appertaining to both rcgnum and irnperhun , though the 
latter in time of vacancy ought lawfully to be administered by the Church, 
and that he had furthermore lent aid to condemned heretics in the persons 
of Galeazzo Visconti and his associates. Lewis was therefore summoned, on 
pain of excommunication, to lay down his authority within three months 
and to annul all acts performed by him as king. His subjects were to 
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withdraw their obedience from him within the same term, or suffer both 
excommunication and forfeiture of their ecclesiastical and imperial fiefs. 
Lewis, who was completely taken aback by this assault, asked for a 
prolongation of the three months in order that he might have time to 
prepare his defence. John granted an extension of two months, a con¬ 
cession of small value, seeing that when it was made the original three 
had almost elapsed. Lewis therefore resolved to await events. He had 
already, on 5 January 1324, at Frankfort, published an elaborate vindi¬ 
cation of his rights and conduct, which, though no further use seems to 
have l>een made of it, shews that he was already disposed to offer uncom- 
promising resist aiice. 

On 23 March 1324 the Pope excommunicated Lewis, and again called 
upon him to comply with the demands made in the previous October. 
Failure to do so within three months would involve him in the loss of any 
rights which he might conceivably have derived from his election. He 
was, further, to appear at Avignon, in person or by deputy, to receive final 
sentence. All clergy who should still recognise him weretobcsuspended,and 
if obstinate, to be excommunicated and deprived. Princes and cities who 
had disregarded the Pope's orders were graciously reprieved for the present, 
hut if they persisted in their contumacy, they were to undergo the 
punishments named in the previous bull and their lands were to be placed 
under interdict. 

The bull, though arrogant in tone, betrays certain weaknesses in the 
Pope's position, lit' had made the tactical mistake of using too manv 
weapons in his first attack and now he had few terrors in reserve. Perhaps 
somewhat perplexed by the refusal of Lewis to shew his hand, lie went so 
far as to hint that formal surrender might be rewarded by confirmation 
of his election as king. And John was plainly disconcerted at the general 
indifference of the Germans to his threats against those who obeyed Lewis. 
On 2b May, indeed, he wrote to the Electors disclaiming any intention 
of infringing on their rights. The same hesitation to exacerbate the 
German princes appears in another bull which the Pope issued in July. 
It declared that Lewis had now been deprived by God of anv right to 
the German crown which he might previously have possessed; failing his 
submission by 1 October he was to suffer further penalties, including the 
loss of Havana and all his imperial fiefs. His subjects were again for¬ 
bidden to obey him, but only the clergy and the cities were to incur 
immediate punishment for recalcitrance. 

The reserve 4 at first shewn by Lewis was perhaps due in part to his 
relations with the Ilabsburgs. Leopold, the younger brother of Frederick 
the Handsome, had refused to accept the verdict of Mnhldorf. Lack of 
support in Germany had frustrated his military plans, and he had re¬ 
luctantly entered into negotiations with Lewis. These, however, had 
been fruitless, owing, if Leopold is to bebelieved, to Lewis’ double-dealing. 
When John XXII issued his first bull against Lewis, Leopold naturally 
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regarded him as a welcome ally; but the Pope, though friendly, was 
determined to uphold his contention that the German throne had been 
vacant since 1313, and still refused to recognise Frederick. Leopold, 
more eager for revenge on Lewis than for the victory or release of his 
brother, then entered upon an intrigue with Charles IV of France. It is 
an obscure episode; but it seems certain that in July 1324 Charles and 
Leopold, then.at Bar-sur-Aube, signed a treaty in which the latter re¬ 
cognised tha^ the German throne was vacant and undertook to work for 
the election of the French King, while Charles promised to finance the 
Habsburgs in their war against Lewis. The treaty led to nothing, for 
Leopold's younger brothers did not approve of his sacrifice of Frederick's 
rights. j 

Lewis muiBiave had some notion of what was happening, and for 
some time he probably thought that Leopold's dealings with France had 
been instigated by John XXII. Late in the spring, indeed, he had 
become convinced that the Pope was bent on his ruin, and that nothing 
was to be gained by submission or quiescence. On 22 Mav, therefore, he 
accepted the Pope's challenge by publishing the celebrated Appeal of 
Sachsenhausen. This manifesto is a long, verbose, and ill-compacted 
document. John XXII is denounced as a man of blood, a friend of 
injustice, and an enemy of the Holy Roman Empire, to which the Church 
owes her temporal power and possessions. He is striving to ruin the 
Electors and princes—nay, he has openly sworn to trample down the 
Empire, His claim to confirm imperial elections is hardly worthy of 
notice. Lewis' election and coronation were regular, and thus in them¬ 
selves entitled him to exercise authority as King of the Romans. If there 
is a disputed election, ancient usage refers the issue to the arbitrament 
of war; and in the present instance God has given the victory to Lewis. 
When the Empire is vacant, the Count Palatine is lawful regent. Ixwis 
holds the Catholic faith, but will not suffer his loyal subjects to be falsely 
styled heretics. Nay, John is a heretic himself, as is shewn by his denial 
of the absolute poverty of Christ (a subject which is treated at length). 
Finally, Lewis appeals to a General Council, at which he is willing to 
confront the Pope and make good his accusations. In the theological 
part of the Appeal, the influence of the Spiritual party of the Franciscans 
is evident. Much of it indeed is drawn from a writing of Petrus Johunnis 
Olivi. It was probably through Emicho, Bishop of Spires, who became one 
of his most faithful adherents, that Lewis was brought into touch with 
the party, with whom he had no natural affinity. 

It has been argued that the imperialists were unwise to confuse the issue 
between Lewis and John XXII by dragging theological questions into the 
dispute 1 . The object was doubtless to give churchmen, many of whom, 

1 It is doubtful whether Lewis approved or even knew of the inclusion of the long 
treatise on poverty in the Appeal. See K. Zeumer, Zar Kritik der Appellations 
Ludwigs des Baiern ( Neues Archiv, xxxvn, 1912, pp. 221 sqq.). 
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especially in Germany, were sympathetic with Lewis, a pretext for openly 
espousing his cause. This policy certainly gained him the support of a 
powerful party in the Church, and it cannot be shewn that it did his 
cause any practical harm. The truth is that the denunciations and 
arguments flung backwards and forwards did not mean much to either 
Lewis or John. The conflict was essentially political. The Pope wanted 
a free hand in Italy. lie might have secured himself from interference 
on the part of Lewis by offering recognition of his royal title; but 
believing that he could hector Lewis into unconditional surrender, he 
gave the impression that he was bent on depriving him of his hard-earned 
crown, on the retention of which depended all his hopes of increasing 
the territories of the Wittelsbach family. Lewis had no wish to be a 
Barbarossa, and as soon as he realised that the Pope could not do him 
serious injury in Germany, lie betrayed his eagerness to have done with 
the controversy, even at high cost to the Empire. By that time, however, 
Avignon realised that, if the Pope could not do much harm to Lewis, 
neither could Lewis do much harm to the Pope; so the papal terms of 
peace were kept high, and the barren dispute dragged on to its un¬ 
inspiring end. 

For a few' years indeed the conflict appeared to be of vital significance 
to European religion and thought, for it looked as if John XXII was to 
be ignominiously worsted. It was at this time that Lewis appeared at his 
best. He recognised that he must give his full attention to the struggle 
with the Papacy. The key to the Pope's position, as Lewds sawg was Italy. 
There he could strike blows which the Pope would really feel; there, too, 
he could add to his prestige by securing the imperial crown. So for the two 
years following the publication of the Sachsenhausen Appeal his aim was to 
dispose German affairs in such a way that it would be safe for him to leave 
the country. In pursuit of this object he shewed a most acute judgment 
of the persons and conditions that had to be taken into account. 

Recognising that Leopold of Habsburg was implacable, Lewis resolved 
to attempt a reconciliation with his prisoner Frederick, who, a victim of 
nervous depression, cared no more for the crown but only desired freedom. 
He was soon induced to sign a treaty, dated 13 March 1325, whereby, 
in ret urn for his release and perhaps a promise of lands and dignities, he 
renounced all claim to the throne. He persuaded all his kinsmen save 
Leopold to recognise Lewis, but failing to secure the accomplishment of 
some of his undertakings, he returned to captivity. Lewis rewarded such 
conduct as it deserved; the two former rivals became fast friends; and in 
September Lewis, apparently carrying out a proposal already discussed 
in the negotiations of the previous spring, made Frederick joint-king. 
He and Lewis w ere to rule as though they were one person, the regulations 
for the exercise of their authority being drawn up in great detail. If 
either went, abroad, he was to act, with full power there, the other at home. 

Lewis evidently felt sure of his personal ascendancy over Frederick. 
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Leopold, however, did not approve of the arrangement, nor did the 
Electors, whose consent was necessary for its execution. Lewis resolved 
to go farther, and his next move was as daring as it was clever. At the 
beginning of 1326 he announced that he would be willing to abdicate 
provided that Frederick were recognised as king by the Pope before 
25 July. In return, Frederick promised that, if the condition were ful¬ 
filled, he would confirm Lewis’ son in the possession of Brandenburg and 
would give Lewis his general support. This agreement actually placated 
Leopold, though his death immediately afterwards robbed this result of 
its significance. The rest of the Habshurgs were for the time fullv re¬ 
conciled to Lewis, while the Pope was forced to reveal clearly to the 
German people his determination to accept no one as their king. For, as 
Lewis had doubtless foreseen,the agreement proved abortive; John XXIh 
when the Habshurgs applied for his recognition of Frederick, first put 
them oft* politely, and soon afterwards, under pressure from France, broke* 
off negotiations altogether. 

With the Habshurgs friendly to him and estranged from the Pope. 
Iiewis was in a strong position. So far, indeed, the Pope had small 
ground for satisfaction at the effect which his denunciations and threats 
had produced on Germany. The interdict was seldom enforced in the 
Wittelsbach territories, and elsewhere only when the ordinary of the 
place was an exceptionally fiery partisan of the Papacy. It is true, 
however, that many old supporters of Frederick the Handsome welcomed 
a pretext for withholding obedience from Lewis. In the south, under 
the influence of the Archbishop of Sal/burg, John's u processes” were* 
published in most dioceses. The ecclesiastical Electors wavered for some 
time, but all in the end complied outwardly with the Pope's commands, 
though Baldwin of Treves long afterwards remained on friendly terms 
with Lewis. Of the other prelates few shewed much zeal for the Pope. 
In many cathedral churches the dispute between king and Pope simply 
added fresh bitterness to an existing feud between the chapter and a 
papal provisor. Some bishops indeed, such as those of Spires, Freising, 
and Augsburg, were openly on the side of the king. Among the regulars, 
the Cistercian monks and the Dominican friars were mostly hostile to 
Lewis. The Spiritual Franciscans and for some time many of the main 
body of the Order were opposed to the Pope rather than friendly to the 
king, but their influence worked in Lewis’ favour; while the Carmelite 
and Austin friars, and the Premonstratensian Canons, were for the most 
part on his side. Of the Military Orders, the Hospitallers, while providing 
Lewis with many trusted supporters, were divided in sympathy; but the 
Teutonic Knights were whole-heartedly for him, and from their ranks 
came some of his most valued counsellors. As for the parish clergy, their 
attitude* depended on that of the authority, ecclesiastical or secular, which 
could most readily be brought to bear upon them. 

To judge by the writings of the chroniclers, the dispute was regarded 
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very coolly by the majority of Germans. It occasioned little bloodshed or 
violence. Few laymen paid any heed to John's fulminations. The cities 
were for the most part devoted to Lewis, though Mayence and Cologne, 
strange to say, were more papalist than their archbishops. In the Lower 
Rhineland one or two princes, such as the Counts of Julich and Cleves, 
professed zeal for the Pope; but the only part of Germany which gave 
Lewis ground for serious concern was the north-east. Brandenburg, it is 
true, was generally loyal to him, and the people of Berlin killed an envoy 
sent by Rudolf, Duke of Saxe-Witten berg, to seduce them from their 
allegiance. The Archbishop of Magdeburg, too, a very bitter foe of the 
Wittelsbachs, was opportunely murdered by the municipal authorities 
of his own cathedral city, with whom he had long been at strife. But 
the Pope succeeded in stirring up the King of Poland and the nobles of 
Silesia, Pomerania, and Mecklenburg, to invade the Mark; and in 1326 
an army of Poles and Lithuanians, many of whom were heathen, ravaged 
a great part of the land and massacred many of the inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, towards the end of the same year, Lewis felt able to 
press forward preparations for an expedition to Italy. In Januarv 1327 
he went to 'Front to confer with some of the Ghibelline leaders. He 
intended to return to Bavaria after a few days, but they urged so 
strongly the advisability of immediate action that he summoned troops 
from beyond the Alps, and in March moved southwards. He had with 
him, besides a number of Franciscan scholars, Marsilio of Padua and 
John of Jandun, who had fled from Paris to his court in the previous 
spring. Marsilio, there is no doubt:, had much influence on Lewis’ 
conduct during his sojourn in Italy, and was often employed to vindicate 
in public the policy of his royal patron. 

The events of Lewis' Italian expedition are narrated elsewhere 1 , 
and we are here concerned with it merely as an episode in his conflict 
with the Papacy. In April, while Lewis w r as advancing towards Milan, 
John XXII issued bulls depriving him of his imperial fiefs, declaring 
him a public maintainer of heretics, ordering him to leave Italy within 
two months and appear at Avignon on 1 October to receive sentence, 
summoning his son to surrender Brandenburg, and excommunicating a 
number of his companions, including Marsilio and John of Jandun. 
Much of this was vain repetition, and no effect seems to have been pro¬ 
duced. Lewis received the iron crown at Milan in May. There now 
readied him an invitation to Rome, purporting to come from the Roman 
people, and he solemnly called upon the Pope to return to his sec. 

In the autumn, John, who was demanding from the German clergy 
funds for organising resistance to Lewis, formally condemned him as a 
heretic and declared him deprived of all his goods and dignities. Never¬ 
theless, it w r os amid popular rejoicing that, on 7 January 1328, this 
spiritual outcast entered the Pope's own city. His army consisted mainly 

1 Supra , Chap. ii. 
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of Italians. Very few German magnates were with him, the most notable 
being his nephew Rudolf of Bavaria, Elector Palatine, and Frederick, 
Burgrave of Nuremberg. Not a single German bishop was present. If there 
was little enthusiasm for the Pope’s cause in Germany, there was not 
much more for the king's. 

While it is true that Eewis did his utmost to conciliate the people of 
Rome, treating them as rulers of the city, and that at his coronation as 
Emperor the crown was placed on his head by the four Syndics of the 
People, from whom he also received the rest of the imperial insignia, he 
was careful to avoid any express recognition of Marsilio’s theory that, 
his imperial authority was derived from his choice by the Romans. It 
was essential to him to stand by the view that, his rights were grounded 
on the vote of the German Electors, and that while coronation at Rome 
gave him the right to style himself Emperor, it added nothing to his 
legal powers. It must be admitted, however, that Lewis never contra¬ 
dicted Marsilio’s theory in public during his shiv in Rome, and probably 
tried to give the people the impression that he accepted it. There is no 
need to emphasise the fact that, on whatever theory they were based, Ihe 
proceedings at Lewis’ coronation involved a denial of the Pope’s right to 
any share in the appointment or investiture of an Emperor. 

A few days after the coronation, and before he could have heard of if, 
John XXII played his last card by proclaiming a crusade against I/cwis. 
The Emperor replied by declaring that the Pope, as a heretic and traitor, 
had been deposed by Christ. In support of the charge of heresy were 
adduced John’s inciting of infidels to attack Brandenburg, bis urrogution 
to himself of the authority of the divinely-instituted Empire, and his 
encroachment on the rights of cathedral chapters, as well as his opinions 
on the poverty of Christ. He was sentenced to the total loss of his 
clerical orders and subjected to the secular power for punishment.. The 
formal proceedings which led up to this pronouncement, took place before 
great assemblies of the people in front of St Peter’s. The populace, how¬ 
ever, were mere spectators; it was solely in his capacity of Emperor that 
Lewis condemned the Pope. 

It. is true that. Peter of Corvara, the Pope chosen in place of John by 
a committee of Roman clergy and laity, was accepted by another popular 
assembly. It does not appear, however, that the people’s acclamations 
were regarded by either Lewis or Peter as adding to his authority. At 
all events, it was the Emperor who invested him with the ring and fisher¬ 
man’s cloak and subsequently placed the papal crown on his head. Tim 
Florentine Viilani asserts that, after his own coronation the new Pope, 
Nicholas V, crowned I-ewis. It is hard to believe this, even if the statement, 
be inter] me ted as referring to a piece of pure ceremony, devoid of legal 
significance. For anything tint suggested the dependence of the Emperor's 
authority on papal consent, or countenance cut away the ground from 
Lewis' feet and made ridiculous everything he had done since his arrival 
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in Rome. A possible explanation is that Lewis hoped to recover some of 
his popularity with the Romans, who were growing tired of him, by 
submitting to a sham coronation at the hands of a Pope whom they 
regarded as having been chosen by themselves. But either Villain's report 
is wholly false, or Lewis, whatever his motives, was guilty of gross folly. 

It is evident, at any rate, that lewis' situation at Rome grew rapidly 
worse. On 4 August 1328 he and his Pope left the city. No success 
attended his efforts to retain some of the advantages which he had gained 
in northern Italy. The death of John of Jandun, it is true, w r as counter¬ 
balanced by the arrival at his court, while he was staying at Pisa, of 
Michael of Cesena and William of Ockham, an event which raised hopes 
of the adhesion of the whole Franciscan Order to the imperial cause, and 
encouraged Lewis to lay new charges of heresy at the door of Pope John 
and to revive his proposal of a General Council. But Italian politics took 
an unfavourable turn, and at the beginning of 1330 Lewis returned to 
Bavaria. Nicholas V, left without support., soon submitted to John XNII. 
The Emperors great stroke had failed. 

In Germany, however, Lewis was still powerful. While in Italy, he 
had composed a family quarrel by making the Rhenish Palatinate inde¬ 
pendent of Bavaria, and surrendering to its rulers a piece of Bavarian 
territory henceforth known as the Upper Palatinate. John XXIFs 
intrigues among the Electors during his absence had borne no fruit. On 
the other hand, Baldwin, Archbishop of Treves, was incensed with the 
Pope for refusing to confirm his election to the see of May once when it 
fell vaunt, in 1328, and was now waging war against the Pope's nominee. 
The younger Ilabsburgs, indeed, were disposed to use any opportunity 
of revenge on Lew is, but the death of Frederick the Handsome just before 
his return deprived them of their most dangerous weapon. Among the 
people at large Lewis' 1 prestige seems to have been somewhat increased by 
his expedition; but how little his controversy with the Pope meant to 
most Ge rmans is shew n by the fact that, while he was commonly regarded 
as lawful Emperor, John was commonly regarded as lawful Pope. 

The conflict, in fact, was now one between the elephant and the whale. 
The Pope might renew his excommunications and interdicts: they had 
no more effect than before. Lewis had struck at his enemy's one vulnerable 
point, hilt had done him no serious hurt; and while he talked of returning 
to Italy, he can hardly have expected a second expedition to yield more 
decisive results than the first. At all events he henceforth gave the greater 
part of his mind to his schemes of family aggrandisement. At the same 
time, recognising that papal hostility was a nuisance, if not quite a danger, 
he shewed himself anxious to end the quarrel and w illing to make notable 
concessions and even to undergo personal humiliation in pursuit of his 
object. Nevertheless, while admitting that he had sometimes encroached 
on ground that was lawfully the Pope's, he always resisted ecclesiastical 
interference in matters which he regarded as secular. 
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The seven years after Lewis' return from Italy are among the most 
dreary in German history. Those who still cherish the old delusion that 
diplomacy was invented by the Italians of the fifteenth century could not 
do better than study the relations of the German princes during the latter 
years of Lewis the Bavarian. Entente, alliance, betrothal, and betrayal, 
with a score of States—independent for all practical purposes—taking a 
hand in the game, follow in bewildering succession. Of good faith and 
self-respect there is small trace. There is some skill and no lack of 
subtlety, but, except with Lewis, little fixity of purpose. In the back¬ 
ground there is the dispute between Empire and Papacy, several princes 
making vain attempts to mediate, followed by equally vain negotiations 
between the principals. 

The hinge on which German politics turned for several years after 
1330 was the question of the Corinthian succession. Duke Henry, ruler 
of Carinthia and Tyrol, was an elderly man with two young daughters, 
one of whom was betrothed to John Henry, son of John of Bohemia. 
Lewis had promised the old duke that, if he left no male issue, a daughter 
or a son-in-law should succeed to his lands. In September 1330 John 
Henry was married to the second daughter, Margaret, commonly 
nicknamed Maultasch; and King John, confident that his son's succession 
to Carinthia and Tyrol would be accepted by the Emperor, set off light- 
heartedly on an expedition to Italy. Although, as we have seen, Lewis 
treated him shabbily after the battle of Muhldorf, John at first lacked 
time to undertake serious reprisals and of late had needed the Emperors 
friendship for the accomplishment of his Carinthian ambitions. Lewis, 
on his part, had planned a joint expedition to Italy with John, whom he 
had led to believe that he had no objection to .John Henry's succession 
to Carinthia and Tyrol. Nevertheless, as soon as it was known that 
John was about to go to Italy, Lewis made an agreement with the 
Habsburgs whereby on Duke Henry's death he would enfeoff them with 
Carinthia, while they would help him to secure Tyrol for the Wittelsbnclis. 
Even if Lewis had not expressly committed himself to the support of 
John of Bohemia's plans, his dealings with the Habsburgs were in viola¬ 
tion of his promises to Duke Henry. 

Lewis was in a strong position. Both the Habsburgs and King John 
coveted Carinthia and could not hope to secure it without his consent. 
Neither party wished to see the Emperor under the influence of the other; 
thus, a few' months earlier, John, fearful lest Lewis might be defeated, 
had intervened to avert the outbreak of war between him and the 
Habsburgs. The Emperor was thus well placed to play off the two rivals 
against each other, and he made the most of his opportunity. For the 
next few years, however, he was generally inclined to favour the Habs¬ 
burgs, for John's initial success in Italy had seemed to presage a dangerous 
increase of his power. Still, he avoided an open breach with John, w ho 
seems not to have known the terms of his agreement with the Habsburgs, 
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and after prolonged negotiations at Ratisbon in 1331 the Bohemian 
King went away with the belief that his son would be allowed to succeed 
to both Carinthia and Tyrol if he would undertake to exchange them 
for Brandenburg, a condition to which he was apparently willing to 
agree. 

Nevertheless John gradually came to the conclusion that Lewis was 
against him, and sought to obtain by pressure what he could not get by 
friendship. Attempts were being made to effect a reconciliation between 
Iiewis and the Pope. In 1330 John of Bohemia himself, his uncle the 
Archbishop of Treves, and Duke Otto of Habsburg had suggested at 
Avignon, apparently with Lewis’ approval, that if he would withdraw 
his appeal to a General Council, abandon his anti-Pope, revoke everything 
he had done against John XXIPs lawful authority, acknowledge the 
validity of his excommunication, and seek the Pope’s pardon, he might 
be permitted to retain the royal and imperial titles and be restored to the 
Church. The acceptance of these terms would have been an admission of 
defeat on the part of the Papacy, and John XXII decisively rejected 
them. Direct negotiations between Lewis and the Pope in 1331 were 
also abortive. John XXII seemed slightly less implacable in 1332, 
when the Count of Holland joined Baldwin and the Habsburgs in an 
effort to make peace; but nothing came of their mediation, perhaps 
because John of Bohemia was now looking to the Papacy for aid against 
Lewis. 

In 1333 and 1334 there occurred obscure negotiations with the object 
of securing the succession to the German throne for Duke Ilenrv of 
Lower Bavaria, Lewis' cousin. The motive of the Emperor in counte¬ 
nancing the plan was probably a desire to conciliate the King of Bohemia, 
who was Henry's father-in-law. While Lewis seems merely to have agreed 
to the election of Ilenrv as prospective king, John and Henry himself 
had hopes that Lewis would abdicate in his cousin's favour. The Pope 
was naturally favourable to this scheme, and John and Henry gained the 
acquiescence of the King of France by lavish promises, which included 
the transference to Philip of imperial rights over the kingdom of Burgundy 
and the bishopric of Gambrai in guarantee of the payment of a large 
sum of money. But the project collapsed when, in the summer of 1334, 
the Emperor emphatically announced that he had no thought of 
abdicating 1 . 

About this time events took a turn in favour of Lewis. First, the Italian 
party among t he c ardinals, using as a pretext the suspicion of heresy under 
which John XXII had fallen for his views on the Beatific Vision, intrigued 
with the Emperor against him; it was largely due to their encouragement 

1 Duke Henry and King Jolm were certainly guilty of hard lying, and perhaps 
of forgery, in this affair; cf. R. Moeller, Ludwig dvr Bayer und die /Curie im Kampf 
um dan Reich, pp. 20G sqq. But that there were genuine negotiations on foot w shewn 
in A ova Alamanniac , ed. E. Stengel, uos - ^38, 339, 34-~6. 
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that Lewis threw over the scheme for the election of Duke Henry. Then, 
in December, came John’s unexpected death. His successor, Benedict XII, 
appeared to be inclined towards a settlement with the Emperor. 

From the point of view of Lewis, the death of Duke Henry of Carinthia, 
which occurred on 2 April 1335, could not have come at a better moment. 
A month later he bestowed on the Habsburgs Carinthia and the southern 
part of Tyrol, the northern part being granted to his own sons. Luck was 
still with him, for John of Bohemia was lying sick at Paris, having been 
grievously wounded in a tournament. The triumph of the Emperor’s 
policy was indeed somewhat spoiled by the Tyrolese, who obstinately 
upheld the rights of Margaret Maultasch. Faced with the certainty of 
war as soon as King John should recover, Lewis now made a desperate 
attempt to reconcile himself with the Papacy. The Emperor soon 
found, however, that the new Pope, for all his pacific professions, was in 
reality no more conciliatory than John X XII. Lewis went to great lengths 
in his desire to placate him. He was willing to admit that he had sinned 
against Pope John, to abandon the title of Emperor, to revoke all imperial 
acts of himself and Henry VII, to promise never to visit. Home save with the 
Pope’s permission and in order to receive the imperial crown, and then to 
enter and leave the city within one day. He offered to go on crusade over¬ 
seas, to found churches and monasteries, and to perform pilgrimages, as the 
Pope might order. If he had fallen into heresy, he had done so uninten¬ 
tionally. The responsibility for the Saehsenhausen Appeal and other 
obnoxious documents he shabbily tried to throw onto the Franciscans or 
Marsilio, whom he undertook to cast off if they would not follow him in 
returning to the grace of the Holy See. But on one point, and that a crucial 
one, he stood firm. He would admit no invalidity in his title as king, for 
which he sought papal approval only as his predecessors had done. It 
must not be forgotten that the basis of John XXIPs first attack on 
Lewis was the contention that without papal recognition he was no true 
king at all. If Lewis could make peace without accepting this doctrine, 
he might claim to have been victorious on the main issue. 

The offers summarised above were not made by Lewis all at once. 
During this phase of his relations with the Pope he sent several separate 
embassies to Avignon. The first, dispatched in March 1335, lacked 
sufficient power to deal with the Pope’s demands. The second reached 
Avignon in September of the same year. The consequent negotiations 
lasted along time; but the Kings of France and Bohemia threw their 
weight against peace and ruined whatever small chance of agreement 
there might otherwise have been. Another abortive embassy was com¬ 
missioned early in 1333. In that year things went badly for Lewis in 
Germany. He failed to get possession of Tyrol. The Habsburgs and 
the Wittelsbachs accused each other of failing to give proper support 
to the common cause; and when John of Bohemia opened war and ravaged 
Austria, the Habsburgs made peace, keeping Carinthia and consenting 
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to leave Margaret Maultasch in possession of Tyrol. It was after this 
that Lewis sent Margrave William of Jiilich, who was married to a sister 
of his wife, to negotiate a marriage alliance with Philip of Valois and to 
offer to Benedict XII the most humiliating of the concessions mentioned 
above. The negotiations occupied the early months of 1337. They were 
impeded by the French, but broken off finally owing to the hectoring 
tone of the Pope, who in Consistory likened Lewis to the dragon of the 
Apocalypse and asserted that the insincerity of his repentance was proved 
by his refusal to abandon the title of king. 

Lewis' policy since his return from Italy, despite the shrewdness and 
resource which he had shewn, had led to failure. Nothing had been added 
to the possessions of his family. He had alienated both the Luxemburgs 
and the Habsburgs. In his dealings with the Pope he had abased himself 
to no purpose. Yet in a few months he was more formidable to his enemies 
and more respected by his subjects than he had ever been before. He 
owed this sudden change of fortune, however, to a happy conjunction of 
circumstances rather than to any skill or insight of his own. 

War between England and France was on the point of breaking out. 
Edward III was seeking allies, and the Pope had warned Philip that by 
repelling Lewis' attempt to conciliate France and the Papacy he risked 
driving him into alliance with the English. Philip took no notice of the 
advice, but Benedict was right. Lewis knew that war with France would 
not lx? disliked by the Electors, who regarded the chief protector of the 
Pope as an enemy of their rights, and he thought that Philip might be 
constrained by fear to change his attitude towards the dispute between 
the Empire and the Papacy. A number of lewis' vassals in the Netherlands 
and the Rhineland were already allied to Edward, and in July 1337 the 
Emperor followed their example, undertaking to supply 2000 men for 
service against France in consideration of a large sum of money. 

John of Bohemia had promised aid to France against both Edward and 
Lewis; Ilenrv of Lower Bavaria took the same side; the Habsburgs, 
reluctant to offend the Pope, remained friendly with the French, though 
at first they gave no military support to either cause. But there is no 
doubt that most Germans, while not disposed to take any active share in 
the war, approved of the Emperor's policy and liked to see him playing 
a part in international politics instead of intriguing with his own subjects 
in order to gain a few square miles of territory for his family. This feeling 
merged itself with a growing indignation excited by the Pope's refusal to 
consider any terms offered by Lewis short of unconditional surrender. It 
was some of the clergy who first gave public expression of the general 
sentiment. The Pope's nominee to the archbishopric of Mayence was now 
in undisputed possession of the see, having come to an understanding 
with Baldwin of Treves. He was on good terms with Lewis, and at his 
instance his suffragans and a number of other clergy, meeting at Spires, 
begged the Emperor to make peace with the Pope, and when Lewis offered 
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to commit his cause to the German bishops concerned, they sent a mission 
to ask Benedict to shew him favour. About the same time, the Archbishop 
of Cologne dispatched envoys on a like errand; and a little later, at 
Lewis’ request, a number of cathedral chapters and imperial cities wrote 
to Benedict setting forth their view of the true relation between the 
Papacy and the Empire. 

To the messengers from Spires the Pope returned a curt and insulting 
answer. He suggested, indeed, that the Electors should mediate; but it 
was probably at the instance of Lewis himself, acting through the 
Archbishop of Mayence 1 , that they resolved to intervene. The Pope’s 
conduct pointed to the conclusion that it was the settled policy of the 
Holy See to destroy the Empire and subject the German monarchy to 
itself, thus abrogating the rights of the Electors. On 15 July 1338 a 
conference was held at Lahnstein, and was attended bv the three ecclesi¬ 
astical Electors, the Emperor’s son Lewis of Brandenburg, four other 
Wittelsbach princes (representing the vote attached to that family), and 
Rudolf of Saxe-Wittenberg. The Bohemian electorate was the onlv one 
not represented. It was unanimously resolved to uphold the German 
kingdom and the rights of the Electors against all persons whatsoever. 

Next day, at a meeting at Itense on the opposite bank of the Rhine, 
the resolution was published in expanded form. The oath taken bv those 
who subscribed to it was declared to be binding on their successors and 
to pledge their own loyalty to Lewis. It was proclaimed in uncompromising 
terms that whoso was elected King of the Romans bv the Electors or a 
majority of them had no need of the approbation or confirmation of the 
Apostolic See before entering upon the administration of the Empire or 
assuming the title of king, nor was he under any obligation to seek recog¬ 
nition by the Pope. It belonged to the Pope to crown the Emperor-elect, 
and so give him the right to bear the imperial title. But his corona¬ 
tion as Emperor in no way increased the authority which lie possessed in 
virtue of his election. 

Early in August a Diet met at Frankfort. Its main business was to 
ratify the declaration made at Reuse. Lewis recounted in public the efforts 
he had made for peace with the Pope, and recited the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ave, and the Apostles’ Creed in proof of his orthodoxy. The Diet gave 
its approval to two imperial ordinances. One, drafted bv the Franciscan 
canonist Bonagratia, gives a long demonstration of the illegality of the 
Pope’s pretensions regarding the Empire, forbids Lewis’ subjects to take 
any notice of excommunications or interdicts announced by the Pope in 
support of such pretensions, and threatens with forfeiture of their imperial 
fiefs all who disregard this decree. The second measure was the celebrated 
ordinance Licet iuris. Although it is manifest from both Civil and Canon 
Law that in ancient times imperial power proceeded directly from the Son 

* For this view, see R. Moeller, op. tit. pp. 114 sqq., ami G. Uhl, Unter.mrhumrn 
Uber die Politik Erzbischofs Heinrichft III von Mainz (Arch. Hess. Gesch. xv, 1) 
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of God, and the Emperor is made true Emperor by the election of those 
to whom the choice pertains and does not need the confirmation of anyone 
else, nevertheless some, blinded by avarice, ambition, and ignorance, assert 
that the imperial power and dignity come from the Pope and that no one 
is truly Emperor or king unless he has been approved and crowned by 
him. Wherefore, to avert the discord occasioned by such pestiferous 
doctrines, the Emperor, with the consent of the Electors and other princes, 
declares that, according to ancient right and custom, after anyone is 
chosen as Emperor or king by the Electors or a majority of them, he is 
to be deemed and styled true King and Emperor of the Romans, and ought 
to be obeyed by all subjects of the Empire as possessing and lawfully 
exercising imperial jurisdiction and the plenitude of imperial power. 
All those who deny anything in this ordinance shall ipso facto incur 
forfeiture of all their imperial fiefs and the privileges granted to them by 
Ixjwis or previous Emperors and shall be held guilty of high treason. 

The ordinance claims that the choice of the Electors is sufficient authority 
for the assumption of the imperial title. In this it goes beyond the 
declaration of Reuse, and it has been argued that the Diet can only have 
meant that after election the king was to be treated as if he were Emperor. 
But the wording of the ordinance is perfectly clear 1 and leaves no room 
for reasonable doubt that the princes deliberately treated the royal and 
the imperial power, the rcgnum and the impcrium , as one and the same 
thing, and denied to the Pope any share in the conferring of either 2 . In 
accordance with the ordinances, Lewis now commanded all clergy to 
perform the regular services of the Church on pain of outlawry—a measure 
which was widely enforced. He also forbade the reception and execution 
of papal letters except with the permission of the bishop of the diocese 
concerned. 

Hard upon the Diet at Frankfort came the famous meeting of Lewis 
and Edward III at Coblenz, when, with all the wealth of pomp and 
symbolism that marked the formal transaction of imperial business, Lewis 
appointed the English King imperial vicar, promulgated the laws enacted 
at Frankfort, and announced various measures for the promotion of the 
war against France. The occasion was graced by the presence of a multi¬ 
tude of princes and lords, who seem, at least for a time, to have felt 
something of the loyalty which they displayed. It was a brilliant climax 
to the astonishing events of the past few months. 

Many German writers of modern times have regarded the declaration 
of Reuse, the ordinances of Frankfort, and the ceremonies at Coblenz as 
evidence of a strong national feeling. The war with France, it is said, 
appealed to the animosity which most Germans felt towards that country, 

1 “ Ex sola electione est. vei ns rex et imperator Romauorum censendus et 
nominanduK.” 

2 For arguments in favour of the other interpretation, which is preferred by 
several eminent scholars, see It. Moeller, op. cit. pp. 144 sqq. 
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though some of the princes naturally fall under the suspicion of having 
been influenced by u English gold.” There is, however, no good reason to 
believe that there was any widespread hatred of France, except perhaps 
in the extreme west, where some of the princes were justifiably apprehensive 
about the designs of their restless neighbour. At all events, the proceedings 
at Rense and Frankfort referred exclusively to the relation of the Empire 
to the Papacy. As the sequel shewed, if patriotic fervour influenced their 
course, it did not go very deep. The Electors, we may believe without 
injustice, were actuated mainly by concern for their threatened rights. 
The other princes, too, had no wish to admit the overlordship of so great 
a potentate as the Pope. As for the clergy who had pleaded for Lewis, 
thev were in a most perplexing position owing to the dispute between 
their spiritual and secular lords, and naturally were eager for an agreement, 
while recognising that Lewis had gone as far to meet the Pope as could 
reasonably be expected. Had Lewis been a man of imaginative ambition 
and forceful personality, he might indeed have turned the situation to the 
advantage of the German monarchy and people. But he was not equal to 
the opportunity. He was interested in the recent stirring events only in 
so far as they affected his chances of retaining Brandenburg and getting 
Tyrol or anything else that offered itself. Thus the rumblings of Reuse 
and Frankfort produced nothing but smoke. 

At first, it is true, there seemed a prospect of important results. Lewis 
withdrew or modified nearly all the concessions he had offered to the 
Papacy, and Benedict, while outwardly unyielding, actually sent, an agent 
to the Emperor to discover his real intentions. In Germany, the Ilabsburgs 
allied with Edward III, and in 1339, after the death of Duke Otto, his 
brother Albert, sole survivor of the sons of King Albert I, joined Lewis 
in an attempt to coerce Henry of Lower Bavaria, who forthwith made 
peace. John of Bohemia, abandoned by his allies and est ranged from his 
son Charles (who was ruling Bohemia), reconciled himself with Lewis and 
for the first time acknowledged him as overlord, having hitherto treated 
him merely as an ally. lie would not abandon bis alliance with France, 
but went so far as to promise to stand by the Empire if it were attacked 
by the Pope. 

Lewis was thus most favourably situated for vigorous action whether 
against France or against the Pope. Unluckily for Germany his attention 
was diverted from large issues by the death of his cousin Henry of Lower 
Bavaria and his assumption, as next of kin, of the wardship of Henry's 
infant son. In the autumn of 1339, indeed, Lewis of Brandenburg 
and Frederick of Meissen commanded an imperial contingent in 
Edward IIFs futile invasion of the Cambresis; but this was the full 
extent of the Emperors participation in the war. Next year the battle 
of Sluys made Philip of Valois anxious for peace: he asked the Emperor 
to mediate; and Lewis, jumping at the opportunity, concluded a treaty 
with France in March 1341. Each party was confirmed in the enjoyment 
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of his actual possessions, the French being thus left in occupation of some 
pieces of territory which till lately had been German. Edward was 
deprived of his vicariate, and Philip undertook to mediate between Lewis 
arid the Pope. 

The English King took his dismissal with nonchalance. The Pope 
refused to listen to Philip's representations on the Emperor’s behalf. In 
Germany Lewis’ behaviour was angrily condemned, and he was widely 
accused of cowardice. All hope of a national stand against the Papacy 
disappeared. The Electors felt that the Emperor had betrayed them, and 
the Archbishops of Mayence and Treves hastened to conciliate Benedict. 
Lewis was growing old and had perhaps lost some of his mental alertness. 
However that may be, his abandonment of the English alliance was 
undoubtedly one of the gravest mistakes he ever made. 

It was probably the fatal Tyrolese question that determined the 
Emperor’s policy at this time. He wished to be free to take advantage 
of an opportunity to retrieve his former failure. Margaret Maultasch, a 
high-spirited and sensual woman, had for some time been on the worst 
of terms with her impotent husband, John Henrv of Luxemburg, while 
the Tyrolese nobles resented the strong rule which had been imposed on 
the country by his elder brother Charles. A conspiracy was formed to 
drive out John Henry, call in Lewis of Brandenburg, and marry him to 
Margaret. The plot succeeded, and early in 1342 the Emperor and his 
son visited Tyrol. Marsilio of Padua contended that Lewis’ imperial 
authority empowered him to dissolve the marriage between Margaret and 
John Henry, but Lewis acted on the more moderate opinion of William 
of Ockham that the marriage, never having been consummated, was void. 
Even so, Margaret and the younger Lewis were within the prohibited 
degrees; but no regard was paid to the lack of a papal dispensation 
which would not have been granted, the marriage was celebrated, 
and the Emperor enfeoffed his son, not merely with Tyrol, but also with 
Carinthia. 

These doings outraged German opinion, but reprisals on the part of 
the Luxemburg family were delayed by the death in April of Pope 
Benedict XII. The new Pope, Clement VI, was already known as an 
enemy of Lewis, and John of Bohemia soon gained his ear. It behoved 
Clement, however, to walk warily, lest he should exasperate the Electors, 
and when, in April 1343, he instituted new proceedings against Lewis, 
he carefully limited himself to misdeeds committed since the beginning of 
the dispute in 1323 and laid special emphasis on the marriage of Lewis 
of Brandenburg and Margaret Maultasch. In face of the new attack, 
Lewis repeated the offers w hich he had made in 1337, but still refused to 
admit that the votes of the Electors required to be supplemented by papal 
recognition. Clement, w*ho seems to have set his mind on the complete 
overthrow of Lewis, declared the terms inadequate. 

The Emperor unwisely reported the recent negotiations to the Electors. 
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Some were probably genuinely concerned at the extent of the proffered 
concessions. To others, notably Baldwin of Treves, now hand-in-glove with 
his kinsmen, they were a useful instrument for compassing the Emperor s 
downfall. A Diet declared itself ready to support the Electors in any 
measures which they might adopt to maintain the rights of the Empire. It 
was generally known that the deposition of Lewis was contemplated, for 
in the opinion of the more public-spirited Electors it was desirable to 
have a king who was under less temptation to barter away the rights of 
his subjects. 

Lewis was still formidable; his diplomacy surrounded Bohemia with a 
ring of enemies, and Philip of France feared a renewal of his alliance with 
England. Once again, however, his incorrigible lust for territory caused 
him to throw away his advantages. After the death of his childless 
brother-in-law, William Count of Holland, which occurred in September 
1345, Lewis, not content with his wife’s inheritance of Ilainault, bestowed 
on her Holland, Zeeland, and Friesland, shewing no regard for the 
interests of her sisters, married respectively to Edward III and the Mar¬ 
grave of Jiilich. His action was not illegal and does not seem to have been 
resented by the inhabitants of the regions concerned. But it freed Philip 
from the dread of a new league between the Empire and England, and it 
exacerbated the Luxemburg princes, who saw in it a threat to their 
western possessions. The Pope, himself concerned at reports of an im¬ 
pending invasion of Italy by Lewis and the King of Hungary, was easily 
persuaded to attempt a decisive blow. The Archbishop of Mavence, who 
refused to consent to the deposition of the Emperor, was himself deposed 
from his see, and the dean, Gerlaeh of Nassau, whom the Pope could trust, 
appointed in his stead. Immediately afterwards, in April 13 Mi, the Pope 
published a tremendous bull reciting the recent misdeeds of the Emperor, 
repeating the sentence of forfeiture of all his goods, pronouncing his sons 
and grandsons ineligible for any ecclesiastical or secular office, involving 
him in a comprehensive curse which covered both time and eternity, 
and calling upon the Electors to choose a ruler for the long-vacant 
Empire. 

Clement recognised that the Electors w'ould not agree to the claims put 
forward by John XXII and still cherished by himself. He must therefore 
consent to the choice of a king who would give him what he wanted 
behind their backs. He had found his man in Charles of Bohemia, who, 
thanks to the assiduous intrigues of his lather and himself, could count 
on a majority of the Electors. In April 1346 Charles went to Avignon 
and signed the documents purchasing Clement’s consent to his election. 
He conceded practically everything which Lewis had offered in his most 
conciliatory mood, approved of his condemnation as a heretic and schis¬ 
matic, guaranteed the Papacy in its temporal possessions, and promised to 
submit to papal arbitration all disputes between the Empire and France. 
On the crucial question of the confirmation of the election by the Pope, 
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Charles was willing to establish a precedent without admitting a principle, 
lie promised in writing to seek papal recognition before he exercised 
any authority in Italy, and he agreed verbally to await it before being 
crowned King of the Romans or acting in that capacity. 

Charles 1 conduct at this juncture has had its apologists even among 
patriotic German historians, though they can say little in his defence 
except that he did not agree to everything the Pope demanded. What 
he had done was not known, and it mattered little what was suspected. The 
Archbishop of Mayence was the Pope’s creature. The other ecclesiastical 
Electors and Duke Rudolf of Saxe-Wittenberg had been well paid. These 
three received without apparent resentment the Pope’s order to obey the 
summons of the Archbishop of Mayence, and, together with John of 
Bohemia, assembled at Reuse—a cynical choice of place—at the beginning 
of July. The two Wiltelsbach Electors did not appear, and Charles was 
chosen unanimously. 

Very soon afterwards the new king and his father hastened to France in 
response to a call for help from Philip VI, and a few weeks later John was 
slain at Crecy. Though blind for several years, he had to the end displayed 
his marvellous activity, both mental and physical, and if it is true that 
his achievements were hardly proportionate to the energy expended in 
accomplishing them, it is also true that at his death his house was stronger 
than at his accession, secure in Bohemia (thanks, it must be admitted, to 
his son), with its overlordship recognised almost everywhere in Silesia, 
and with the prospect of still greater power in future. 

(diaries'situation, however, was not cheering, lie swore to the promises 
made at Avignon, and having received Clement’s recognition as king was 
crowned at Bonn by the Archbishop of Cologne, both Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Cologne standing by Lewis. The Electors did nothing to help him. 
The Pope's exhortations to the princes were ignored. He was popularly 
derided as a Pfaffcnkonig. He crept home to Prague, which he reached 
in January B3I7. 

Lewis had viewed the plots against him with apparent indifference; but 
when the election of Charjes had actually taken place, he suddenly dis¬ 
played the energy and ability of his best days. Nearly all the imperial 
cities were on the side of their constant patron; so were many of the 
princes; and the Habsburgs promised neutrality. An attempt by Charles 
to conquer Tyrol was defeated, and in South Germany and the Rhineland 
Lewis’ party gained some notable military successes. But in October the 
old Emperor died suddenly while hunting. 

Though Lewis cared little for the Empire or the German monarchy 
and missed an opportunity of adding to the power and prestige of both, 
he can hardly be said to have weakened either. Indeed, his quarrel 
with the Pope and his expedition to Italy gave the idea of the Holy 
Roman Empire a prominence in men’s thoughts which it had not enjoyed 
for a long time. The most lasting result of his rule in Germany is to be 
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seen in the increased power and independence of the cities. In Bavaria 
he shewed himself a competent but hardly a distinguished administrator. 
There can be no doubt, however, that he would have accounted himself a 
successful man. During his reign Brandenburg, Tyrol, and four Nether- 
andish provinces had been added to the resources of the house of 
Wittelsbach. It was not his fault that the family proved unworthy of 
the great inheritance he left them. 
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GERMANY: CHARLES IV 

When he heard of the death of Lewis, Charles was on the point of 
invading Bavaria with a large army. The loss of the Emperor was fatal 
to the YVittelsbaeh cause. Charles ravaged Bavaria, traversed Swabia, 
and passed down the Rhine to Mayence, returning to Bohemia at the 
beginning of 1348. The YVittelsbaeh princes held out, and a few cities 
remained faithful to them. But nearly all the princes of South and 
Central Germany, and most of the cities, had recognised Charles, and the 
north, which cared little who was king, acquiesced in his rule. His success, 
however, cost him heavily in gifts and concessions of all kinds. 

Charles, now thirty-one years old, was not such a poor creature as the 
circumstances of his election might, lead one to suppose. His boyhood 
had been mainly passed at the French court. As a youth he had for a 
time represented his father in Italy. Thence he had gone to Bohemia, 
where lie became very popular and ruled with conspicuous wisdom and 
success. He had already, as the previous chapter shewed, taken a 
prominent part in the politics of Germany. He could speak and write 
Eitin, French, German, Czech, and Italian with equal facility. He was 
thoroughly well versed in the arts of international diplomacy and the 
conditions under which it must he carried on. Few princes of that age 
had strong national prejudices, but (diaries was conspicuously free from 
them. 

(diaries was not handsome. He had proved his courage and prowess 
in both real and mimic warfare, but his health was poor and he did not 
share his fathers love of lighting. He was simple in his tastes, and after 
a precocious scattering of wild oats, was austere in his private life. For a 
medieval king he was well educated, with a special interest in theology 
and jurisprudence. lie wrote an autobiography of his earlv life, a treatise 
on Christian ethics, and a life of St Wenceslas, and his letters were much 
admired by learned contemporaries 1 . 

(diaries was a careful administrator, a great advocate of order and 
system, and under him the chanceries of the Empire and the various 
parts of his territories were conducted with great efficiency, and manv 
improvements in their organisation and routine introduced. Finance 
claimed much of his attention, and he gained a reputation for avarice. 
But if he was somewhat greedy after money, he was willing to spend it 
lavishly in pursuit of his political ends. 

1 It is likely that lie also wrote a Mirror for Princes— a handbook of political 
maxims; but the authorship of this work is disputed. In any case, it shews small 
originality. 
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According to the standard of his age, Charles was a very religious man. 
He was devoted to the Church and punctilious in attendance at her 
services. His piety indeed merged into childish credulity and morbid 
superstition, lie was an indefatigable and guileless collector of relics, of 
which he possessed an amazing variety. Future events, he believed, were 
frequently revealed to him in dreams. 

Charles left behind him a high reputation as a diplomatist, and at 
various critical junctures he certainly shewed much political judgment 
and address. Too often, however, he got out of a difficulty by buying 
off opposition without trying to overcome it, and in his eyes the authority 
and resources of the Empire were merely useful to bargain with. The 
tendency of modern historians has been to whitewash Charles; but when 
vindications of his treatment of Germany are scrutinised, they seldom 
amount to more than a demonstration that he might have done more 
harm than he did. Maximilian 1 described him as the most pestilent 
pest that ever afflicted Germany, and if this is an exaggeration, there is 
much truth in the famous epigram in which the same Emperor called 
Charles arch-lather of Bohemia, arch-stepfather of the Empire." 

Like Lewis, Charles regarded the advancement of the interests of his 
house as his main object, and, like Lewis, he had to begin his reign by 
quelling those who denied his title to the crown. lie had, however, to 
encounter less powerful opposition than had confronted his predecessor. 
Still, even had the Wittelsbach princes been wholly without allies, their 
extensive lands would have made them formidable enemies. Lewis left 
six sons, three of whom were of mature age—Lewis of Brandenburg, 
Stephen, and a second Lewis, commonly called the Roman, apparently 
because he was born soon after his fathers return from Italy. Had they 
known their own minds, they might have given Charles much trouble. 
They could count on the support of the Wittelsbachs of the Palatinate, 
the Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg (who claimed the electoral vote of Saxony), 
and Henry, the deposed Archbishop of May cnee, who still held the 
temporalities of the see. But instead of promptly electing a German prince 
in opposition to Charles, they delayed till January 1348, and then offered 
the crown to Edward III of England. Charles, however, promised to 
allow his subjects to enlist in Edward's service against France, and his 
envoy had little difficulty in persuading the English king to decline the 
invitation. Then the Wittelsbach brothers turned to their brother-in- 
law Frederick of Meissen, but Charles bought him off without much 
trouble. 

Meanwhile luck had offered Charles an opportunity for embarrassing 
the Wittelsbachs without involving himself in costly and hazardous 
military undertakings. In 1348 there appeared an old man who claimed 
to be the Ascanian Margrave Waldemar of Brandenburg, supposed 
to have been in his grave for nearly thirty years. His story was that, 
being troubled in conscience because he and his wife were within the 
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prohibited degrees, he had put about reports of his death, procured a 
corpse which was passed off* as his own, and retired to the Holy Land, 
where he had since led an obscure existence. He was doubtless an im¬ 
postor, but he had been well drilled in his part—by whom has never been 
discovered—and was evidently a plausible fellow. Many people sincerely 
believed in him; he was recognised by Walden)ai\s kinsmen, the ruling 
family of Anhalt; and all enemies of the Margrave Lewis lent a credulous 
ear to his tale. On entering Brandenburg he was welcomed almost every¬ 
where. Charles, having instituted an official enquiry by Rudolf of Saxe- 
Wittenberg and others who had known Waldemar personally, professed 
himself convinced by their verdict, and bestowed the Mark on the old 
man, who in his gratitude agreed that Charles might take possession of 
Lower Lusatia, a strong indication that he was not the real Waldemar. 

The Wittelsbachs, now' in dire straits, still lacked a candidate for the 
crown, and in their desperation the Electors of the party on 30 January 1349 
chose Gunther of Schwarzhurg, a brave but impecunious Thuringian count, 
who received acknowledgment only at Frankfort and in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Charles went with an army to the Rhine, bought a 
number of princes and cities, detached the Count Palatine from his kins¬ 
men by proposing to marry his daughter, and after a little trivial fighting 
forced Gunther and his friends to accept the treaties of Eltville, which 
virtually ended the conflict for the crown. Charles treated his enemies 
with singular forbearance. Ilenry of Mayence, in defiance of the Pope, 
was allowed to retain his temporalities. The Wittelsbach family were 
confirmed in the possession of all their lands and rights, and the elder 
Ixwis was expressly recognised as lord not only of Tyrol hut also of 
Carinthia. Charles further promised to give no more aid to the alleged 
Waldemar, and to use his good offices w ith the Pope to obtain the re¬ 
moval of the excommunication under which the Wittelsbachs still lay. 
Gunther was consoled with cities and revenues in pledge, hut died very 
soon afterwards. On the conclusion of the treaties, Henry of Mayence, the 
Count Palatine, and Lewis of Brandenburg announced that they now' gave 
their votes to Charles, who, to render his title unassailable, had himself 
ceremonially placed on the altar of St Bartholomew's at Frankfort, and 
w as crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the Archbishop of Treves. 

Lewis of Brandenburg, allying himself with Denmark, next began a 
vigorous attack on the pseudo-Waldemar. The princes who had previously 
recognised him now r discovered timely reasons for doubt, and when he 
failed to answer a summons to prove his case before an assembly of 
princes and lords at Nuremberg, judgment was given against him. Charles 
renounced Lower Lusatia, and formally bestowed on the three Wittelsbach 
brothers Brandenburg, Lusatia, and the right to the electoral vote. It 
was several years before the opposition in the Mark was finally broken down, 
but in 1355 the Ascanian Counts of Anhalt, the most obstinate foes of 
the Wittelsbachs, made peace in consideration of an indemnity. They 
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continued to hold the soi-disant Waldemar in honour, and when he died 
buried him among their ancestors at Dessau. 

Meanwhile, from 1348 to 1351, Germany had shared with most other 
parts of Europe the calamities which attended the Black Death. Its 
approach from the east had occasioned a great persecution of the Jews, 
instigated in part by the Flagellants, a characteristic product of the 
fear which the impending catastrophe excited. The experiences of Germany 
under the pestilence did not differ in any notable particular from those of 
other countries, but it is worthy of remark that one or two regions, such as 
Bohemia and Eastern Franconia, enjoyed almost complete immunity. 

After the peace of Eltville, Charles set his mind on going to Italy 
to receive the imperial crown. He soon found that there were serious 
obstacles in the way. Clement VI was annoyed because Charles, though 
always deferential to the Holy See and devoted to the Church, had shewn 
an independent disposition in politics, having indeed encouraged the 
rebellious Henry of Maycnee and made peace with the contumacious 
Wittelsbachs. Consequently, when Charles raised the question of a visit 
to Rome, Clement refused his consent, and it was not until lie was 
succeeded by Innocent VI that cordial relations between Charles and the 
Papacy were restored. It was also necessary to compose discord in Germany 
before Charles could safely leave the. country. Despite the treaty of Eltville, 
the sons of Lewis the Bavarian still nourished a grudge against him, and 
only the intervention of Albert of Ilabsburg prevented a renewal of civil 
war when in 1354 Charles pronounced that the electoral vote hitherto 
shared by Bavaria and the Rhenish Palatinate was in future to be 
exercised by the Palatinate only. In return, Charles tried to avert strife 
between Albert and the growing Swiss Confederation, and, when war 
nevertheless broke out, lent him military aid in his attack on Zurich. In 
1353 he had begun a long progress through Germany with the object of 
establishing universal peace before his departure for Italy. Wherever he 
went he established landfrieden . lie placated the Swabian cities, which 
eyed him with special suspicion, by giving them permission to defend them¬ 
selves unitedly if their rights were attacked. He went as far as Metz, 
where no German king had been since the days of the Hohenstaufen, and, 
having handed over Luxemburg to his younger brother Wenccslas, evidently 
felt that Germany might be safely left. The course of his journev was 
marked by a trail of gifts, franchises, and royal prerogatives, which he 
had scattered abroad to purchase a period of quiet. 

If Charles cared little for Germany, he set even less store on Italy. He 
had shewn small interest when Rienzo went to Prague for the express 
purpose of persuading him to go to Rome; indeed he had imprisoned the 
demagogue and handed him over to the Pope. A letter from Petrarch 
with a similar invitation met with more politeness but no practical 
response. To Charles Italy w r as probably not worth the quarrel with the 
Pope that would certainly follow any attempt to assert his authority there. 
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Still, there was some revenue to be got out of the cities of Lombardy and 
Tuscany, and the title of Emperor carried with it a certain prestige. 

In September 1354 Charles left Nuremberg with a small escort, and, 
riding quickly through Salzburg to Udine, achieved his object of arriving 
on Italian soil unexpectedly. The details of his doings in Italy do not 
concern us here. He scrupulously observed the promises regarding Italy 
which he made at Avignon before his election as king. He was crowned 
Emperor at Home by Cardinal Peter of Ostia, papal legate, on Easter 
Sunday 1355, entering and leaving the city that same day. Then he 
hurried back to Germany, towards the end of the journey riding even at 
night. He had raised considerable sums of money from the Italian 
cities, but had made himself a laughing-stock to the people. Lewis the 
Bavarian had stirred up indignation and hostility but never ridicule. 

On his return, Charles resumed his efforts to establish peace in Germany. 
Neither the German kingdom nor the Holy Roman Empire possessed 
what can properly be termed a constitution. There were traditions, there 
were also imperial laws on miscellaneous subjects. These, however, were 
little known, for the royal and imperial records were not only imperfectly 
preserved but were scattered in various places, while the imperial enact¬ 
ments cited in the writings of jurists were so overlaid with glosses that 
it was hard to tell what was law and what was comment. Advocates of 
the Empire’s rights cited natural law, Aristotle, Scripture, the Fathers, 
the Civil Uiw, the facts of Roman History, or, like Marsilio, founded 
their case on some general political principle, but rarely appealed to any 
legislation or precedents subsequent to the time of Charles the Great. 
Their arguments and theories consequently were of little practical value 
to fourteenth-centurv Germany, a collection of virtually independent 
principalities and city-states. There was, it was true, no desire among 
Germans to abolish the office of king or of Emperor, for on one or other 
were based the powers and privileges enjoyed by the princes and the 
cities. But the Crown was fast becoming a legal fiction. Its authority, 
still theoretically great despite the lavish alienation of royal and imperial 
prerogatives by recent Emperors, \v<*is in practice commonly ignored. 
The German king was invested with supreme legislative authority 
over all his subjects; but the laws which he promulgated, with or 
without the concurrence of the Diet, were not much more than pious 
exhortations, for he had no means of enforcing them. The same might 
be said of judicial sentences of the royal court, to which appeals were still 
sometimes brought and disputes between princes submitted; the execution 
of the sentence, indeed, was generally left to the successful party. This 
lack of administrative power was mainly due to lack of money. The 
royal domains, which had belonged to the Crown whoever might wear it, 
had been lost during the reign of Frederick II and the Great Interregnum, 
and notwithstanding the efforts of later kings few had been recovered. 
The revenues still at the disposal of the Crown were scanty and uncertain. 
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The dues of the imperial cities made up a large part of the royal income, 
but were hard to collect without the good will of the contributors—a 
consideration which explains the remarkable favour displayed towards 
them by Lewis the Bavarian and other kings of the later Middle Ages. 
A certain amount was yielded by tolls, mines, the royal mint, and the 
Jews; but the kings can hardly be blamed for frequently succumbing to 
the temptation to gain some political end bv the alienation or pawning 
of such insubstantial and unreliable resources. It is the poverty of the 
Crown which offers the best justification for the neglect by Lewis and 
Charles of their royal rights and for their absorption in the concerns of 
their families. 

Charles IV had an orderly mind. For the Empire, as we have seen, 
he cared little, and indeed openly stated his opinion that it was an 
anachronism. The German crown, however, was an asset of some value, 
particularly because it carried with it the right to dispose of vacant 
fiefs. But facts must be recognised: it was idle to suppose that the Crown 
could aspire to attain in Germany the position it held in France. After 
all, the situation of the Luxemburg family was pleasant enough. Charles 
possessed in Bohemia a prosperous and compact realm of his own, and, 
having as yet no son, he had not the same motive as his predecessor to 
plot and scheme for the increase of his family's possessions. Could not 
existing conditions be stabilised? Could not further disintegration be 
prevented, and occasions for civil strife diminished? Was it possible to 
find a powerful body or class of Germans who were satisfied or might 
easily be made satisfied with things as they were, and who would be in¬ 
terested to prevent change and disorder? Nothing could lx* hoped for 
from the Diet. Once it assembled, indeed, the king had great influence 
upon it, but the nobles attended reluctantly and irregularly, and at best 
it was a body of very divergent interests. On the other hand, the Electors 
had of late manifested a growing corporate spirit. They were a small 
manageable body and shared in common certain dominating ideas and 
ambitions. Everything pointed to them as the natural upholders of peace 
and order in Germany. Their number, functions, and duties must be 
defined; the powers they enjoyed in practice must be granted full recog¬ 
nition in law. Thus they might be ranged on the side of conservatism. 

Of the existing Electors none was likely to raise factious opposition 
to Charles' plans. Henry of Mayence was dead; Gerlach, now in un¬ 
challenged enjoyment of the see, was not a man of strong character. In 
1354 Baldwin of Treves, who hud held the archbishopric for fortv-seven 
years, also died; his successor, Bohemund of Saarbriicken, was an elderly 
man of no great account and on good terms with the Emperor. William 
of Gennep, Archbishop of Cologne, a prelate of ability, was likewise well 
disposed towards Charles, and so was Rupert, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine. The chief causes of anxiety were the sons of Lew is the Bavarian 
and the rival claimants to the Saxon vote. It was essential to define 
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precisely to whom the electoral vote belonged. In the days of Lewis, it 
had been agreed among the Wittelsbaeh.s that their right should be 
exercised alternately by the Palatinate branch and the Bavarian branch. 
This arrangement did not commend itself to the Emperor, partly 
because it was generally taken for granted that the number of Electors 
must be strictly limited to the mystic seven, and partly because if the 
scheme was followed, the Bavarian Wittelsbachs, being in possession of 
Brandenburg, would have two votes at the next election. Charles there¬ 
fore, as has been mentioned, declared that the Count Palatine had the 
exclusive right to the original Wittelsbach vote. Luckily, Lewis the 
Homan and his brother Otto, joint-rulers of Brandenburg, were at this 
moment friendly to the Emperor, and though other members of the 
family protested, they were at variance among themselves and could be 
safel> disregarded. 

The Ascanian ducal house of Saxony had for long been split into the 
two hostile lines of Wittenberg and Laucnburg. The latter sprang from 
an elder brother, but was inferior to the former in territory, and its lands, 
moreover, had undergone subdivision. The Wittenberg line had con¬ 
sistently exercised its vote since the reign of Rudolf of Ilabsburg, and 
its head, Duke Rudolf, had voted for Charles in 1346. After weighing 
these considerations Charles gave his decision in favour of Saxe-Witten¬ 
berg, Duke Rudolf in return and for other compensation renouncing a 
troublesome claim to Brandenburg which might at any moment have 
caused war between him and the house of Wittelsbach. 

Charles was thus fairly sure of his ground when in the winter of 1355-56 
he met at Nuremberg a Diet, to which he had summoned an unusually 
large number of princes. His decisions on the doubtful points just 
mentioned wen* approved bv the undisputed Electors. He announced 
his intention of creating a new' and good currency, of reducing tolls and 
providing for the maintenance of peace on rivers and highways, and of 
introducing new regulations for the conduct of royal elections, with a view 
to reducing occasions of strife. He promulgated laws on the first two 
topics, but they were not of special account. The measure about elections, 
however, was of the highest moment. It was supplemented by several 
clauses published at a Diet held at Metz in December 1356, and the whole 
document is commonly known as the Golden Bull. This title w as popularly 
given to it at an early date—why, is not clear, for the golden capsule 
impressed with the imperial seal was no peculiarity of the document hut 
would he appended to any other emanating from the imperial ehaneen 
if the recipient was willing to pay for it. 

The Golden Bull opens with a verbose and pompous preamble on the 
evils of discord, the purpose of the law being described as the cherishing 
of unity among the Electors, the securing of unanimous elections, and the 
avoidance of strife in general. 

Much space is then devoted to the preliminaries of an election. All 
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subjects of the Empire are to facilitate the passage of Electors to the 
place of meeting, and to each Elector are allotted certain princes, lords, 
and cities who shall be bound, if required, to furnish him will) an adequate 
escort while he is passing through their territories. To avoid long 
vacancies of the throne, it is laid down that within one month after the 
death of an Emperor has been made known, the Archbishop of Mayence 
shall communicate the news to his fellow-Electors and summon them to 
choose a successor within three months, the election to be held at Frank¬ 
fort- on-Main. Precautions against violence at elections are prescribed. 
No Elector may bring with him more than 200 mounted followers, of 
whom only fifty are to be armed men. Those who absent themselves and 
omit to send proxies shall forfeit their votes for the election concerned. 
The citizens of Frankfort, while the election is in progress, shall admit 
to the city no one except Elector’s and their attendants. 

The clauses dealing with the election itself are less elaborate. On the 
day after the Electors have assembled, they shall hear a mass of the Holy 
Ghost in St Bartholomew's Church, and each shall then swear that he 
will direct his full discretion and wisdom to the choice of one suitable 
to be King of the Romans and future Emperor, and that he will give 
his vote without any payment or reward or promise of such. The Electors 
shall not disperse until they have chosen someone, and if they fail to do 
so within thirty days they shall thenceforward be fed on bread and water. 
A majority vote shall constitute a valid election, which shall be deemed 
unanimous 1 . The king-elect shall immediately confirm all the rights and 
dignities of the Electors. 

A number of clauses deal with questions of the precedence to be en¬ 
joyed by the Electors in relation to one another and to other princes, and 
to the duties which each has to perform on formal or ceremonial occasions. 
An important clause lays down that during an interregnum the Empire 
shall be administered, under certain limitations, by the Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, save that, where Saxon law is followed, this function shall be per¬ 
formed by the Duke of Saxony. In the case of lay Electors, it is declared, 
the right to vote shall descend according to the rules of primogeniture and 
shall be heritable only by and through males. The principalities to which 
an electoral vote is attached are declared to be indivisible, and the vote 
to be inseparable from them. An electoral principality falling vacant shall 
be disposed of by the Emperor according to established custom, saving to 
the people of Bohemia the right to elect their king. The Electors shall 
have full right to all mines of metals or salt in their lands, and to the taxes 
payable by Jews for protection. They may coin and circulate gold and 
silver money. No subject of an Elector may sue or be sued, on appeal or 

1 The object of this stipulation was to preclude the recurrence of those disputes 
over the crown which had wrought such mischief in Germany. Though the opposition 
of Gunther had soon been overcome, men still remembered the much more serious 
conflict between Lewis the Bavarian and Frederick the Handsome. 
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otherwise, in any court outside his territories. Conspiracy against the life 
of an Elector is proclaimed high treason, and the children and accomplices 
of the plotters are to be visited with total or partial disinheritance. It is 
asserted to be desirable that the Electors should meet together more 
frequently than has been customary, in order to treat of the affairs 
of the Empire and the world. It is therefore ordained, on their advice, 
that they shall assemble four weeks after every Easter in some city of the 
Empire; this arrangement is to last, however, only as long as both 
Emperor and Electors approve. It is highly characteristic of Charles that 
he inserted an injunction that the sons of Electors should be taught Italian 
and Czech. 

The Bull, furthermore, forbids the formation of conspiracies or leagues 
between the cities or subjects of the Empire, except such as have been 
established for the maintenance of public peace. Cities are not to receive 
Pfahlburger, and civic privileges are to be enjoyed by none but bona fide 
residents. On the whole the document is dignified and impressive in tone, 
but there is one pitiable clause which lays down that challenges to private 
war shall not be valid unless notice be given three days before the opening 
of hostilities, while all “unjust” war, rapine, and robberv are sternly pro¬ 
hibited. 

The Golden Bull was a measure of immense importance, which in 
the sixteenth century became recognised as a fundamental law of the 
Empire. To say with Bryce that Charles “legalised anarchy and called 
it a constitution'” is brilliant but not history. There was no more 
anarchy in Germany after the Golden Bull than before, and if the 
Golden Bull did recognise the legality of private war within certain 
limits, it was the limits and not the legality that would seem remarkable 
to contemporaries. What Charles did was to acknowledge publicly the 
futility of pretending to revive the Roman Empire or even to maintain a 
strong centralised monarchy. The Golden Bull was an essay in licalpolitik. 
It was based on the assumption that Germany had ceased to be a unitary 
State, and it sought to make of the Electors a kind of Concert of Germany, 
whose business and interest it would be to preserve the status quo and 
compose the quarrels of other princes. Of this body the Emperor was to 
be the president and mouthpiece; but so great was the independence as¬ 
cribed to the Electors in the Golden Bull that they were now in law as in 
fact rather his allies than his subjects. The plan of holding annual con¬ 
ferences, however, at once broke down, and it soon became evident that 
the Electors were still as restless and rebellious as other princes. One 
principal merit of the Bull was that it retarded the disintegration of the 
German principalities, which had been proceeding at a bewildering rate. 
It was not merely that electoral principalities were henceforth indivisible, 
but other princes gradually saw that, unless the subdivision of their estates 
was checked, their families would soon be of no account in comparison 
with the Electors. The Bull has earned much praise because from beginning 
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to end there is no mention of the Pope. But though the need of 
papal confirmation of an elected king is nowhere admitted, it is nowhere 
repudiated, and there is nothing in the document which precludes it. 
The claim of the Papacy to the administration of the Empire during a 
vacancy is indeed implicitly rejected, but on the rights of the King of the 
Romans the Golden Bull is far less definite than the Declaration of Reuse 
and the ordinance Licet iuris 1 . 

The Diet of Metz, at which the Golden Bull was published in its com¬ 
plete form, was a brilliant assembly. John of France had lately begged 
Charles for help against the English, and the Emperor had demanded the 
restoration of Verdun, Cambrai, and Vienne, and called upon John’s eldest 
son, who had inherited Dauphine in 1349, to do homage for this fief of 
the Empire. Before the Diet took place, the battle of Poitiers had been 
fought; King John was a prisoner, and the dauphin came to implore aid. 
The Pope had sent Cardinal Talleyrand de Pcrigord and the Abbot of 
Cluny to justify his recent demand of three tenths from the German 
clergy—an imposition which had aroused a storm of protest. The French 
prince having done homage, Charles formally enfeoffed him with the 
Dauphinate, and appointed him imperial vicar within its bounds, receiving 
in return rich presents and the promise of much money. For the relief of 
France, however, he did nothing, merely renewing an existing treaty with 
that country which contained only vague promises of mutual support. 
As for the Pope, Charles, after consulting the German bishops, offered 
him a sum much smaller than the yield of the taxes he had wished to 
levy, and with this Innocent was fain to be con lent. The Diet of Metz, 
which was accompanied by magnificent festivities, made a great impres¬ 
sion on contemporaries, and certainly Charles appeared to better advan¬ 
tage on this occasion than lie usually did when acting in his imperial 
capacity. 

Charles, however, was soon enmeshed once more in the petty politics of 
Germany. It was in his favour that the Wittelsbaeh brothers were losing 
ground through their incompetence, while in Holland the differences be¬ 
tween Lewis the Bavarian’s widow and her son William had expanded 
into a war out of which was to grow the desolating feud of the “Hocks” 
and the “ Kabbeljaws.” But a new danger to the Emperor appeared from 
among the Hahshurgs. In 1358 occurred the death of Duke Albert of 
Austria, who, though a cripple for many years, had directed the affairs of 
his house with great skill, shewing a moderate and statesmanlike temper. 
But his son and heir, Rudolf—a handsome and conceited young man, 
nineteen years old, and married to one of Charles’ daughters—had ex¬ 
travagant ambitions for the aggrandisement of Austria. It galled him 
that the Hahshurgs did not belong to the sacrosanct aristocracy created 

1 There has been much controversy among; modern scholars as to the text, 
origin, meaning, and purpose of the Ciolden Hull, bee Zoumer, J)ie yoMcne Bulls 
Kaiser Karls 1V . 
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by the Golden Bull, and he resolved to assert for his family a position to 
which not even an Elector could lay claim. He accordingly caused to be 
forged five documents purporting to emanate from earlier Emperors, one 
being ostensibly a confirmation by Henry IV of edicts issued in favour 
of Austria by Julius Caesar and Nero. The object was to prove that 
Austria was independent of the Empire and that the Habsburg lands were 
indivisible. The fraud was not badly executed, but Charles’ suspicions 
were apparently aroused by Julius Caesar and Nero, and he referred the 
documents to his friend Petrarch, who decisively condemned them. Rudolf, 
however, was but little abashed; and though when laid before the Diet 
his claims were rejected out of hand, he assumed a number of high- 
sounding titles on the strength of them, sought allies, and repulsed 
Charles’ characteristic efforts to placate him. The Emperor in fact had 
reluctantly to make war on the Count of Wurtemberg, who took up arms 
for Rudolf. On the defeat of his supporter, however, Rudolf gave in and 
received Charles’ pardon. 

Soon afterwards the political outlook of Germany underwent a sudden 
change. In 13(51 Charles’ third wife bore him a son, the future King 
Wenceslas. This disappointed the hope cherished by Rudolf that on the 
death of his father-in-law he would succeed to the Luxemburg lands and 
the German crown. His hostility to the Emperor consequently revived. 
Charles, on his part, had now a new incentive for increasing his power, 
and from this time his policy in Germany was less conciliatory and con¬ 
servative than it had hitherto been. 

In the same year died Lewis, the eldest of the VVittelsbach brothers, to 
be followed sixteen months later by his son and heir Meinhard, who had 
married a sister of Rudolf of Habsburg. Meinhard’s mother, Margaret 
Maultasch, handed over Tyrol to Rudolf, and retired to Vienna, where 
she died some years later. She left an unsavoury reputation for profligacy 
and ferocity. Both her husband and her son were believed to have been 
poisoned bv her, but the unexpected deaths of prominent people were 
always ascribed to poison in the fourteenth century, and there seems to 
be no specific evidence of Margaret’s guilt or indeed any reason why she 
should have murdered either Lewis or Meinhard. 

The surviving Wittelsbachs protested against Margaret's action in sur¬ 
rendering Tyrol, but their mutual jealousies were fatal to the family 
fortunes. In 13(5)3 Stephen, breaking an agreement, laid hands on Upper 
Bavaria, whereupon, to spite him, Lewis the Roman and Otto, the joint- 
rulers of Brandenburg and Lusatia, announced that, should they both die 
without male issue, these lands were to fall to the house of Luxemburg. 
Both princes were young, and it seemed unlikely that the condition 
would be fulfilled; but Charles took their offer seriously, entered Branden¬ 
burg with an armv, and bv cajolery and threats induced the Estates to do 
him homage. 

Charles might have secured Tyrol for his house as well, but Stephen of 
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Wittelsbach was trying to win it by force, and the Emperor apparently 
did not think it worth fighting for. Instead, he used it to buy the 
friendship of Rudolf, who had lately formed a threatening alliance with 
Hungary and Poland. The bargain pleased Rudolf, and in February 1364 
peace between the Luxemburgs, the Habsburgs, and Hungary was con¬ 
cluded at Brunn. The terms were of great moment for the future of 
Germany and indeed of Europe. It was agreed that on the failure of heirs, 
male and female, of Charles and his brother Wenceslas, all their lands 
should pass to the Habsburgs; while should descendants of Rudolf, his 
brothers and sister, and the royal house of Hungary be lacking, the 
Habsburg lands should go to the house of Luxemburg. Tyrol was formally 
granted to the Habsburgs, who held it, save for one brief interval, till 1918. 
After some years the Wittelsbachs renounced their pretensions to it for an 
indemnity and some territorial compensation. Rudolf did not enjoy his 
acquisition long, for in 1365 he died. He represents a type which 
appeared from time to time in the Habsburg family; but the resemblance 
often traced between him and the Emperor Joseph II is fanciful. He was 
succeeded by two brothers, both under age, and the Habsburgs were con¬ 
sequently dependent on Charles for the rest of his reign. 

For some years after the treaty of Brunn Charles’ attention was largely 
given to ecclesiastical affairs. He had usually been on good terms with the 
German clergy, and had issued decrees safeguarding their privileges against 
encroachments by secular authorities. With Innocent VI, however, his 
relations had not always been happy. He had, as we have seen, given a 
passive support to the German clergy in their resistance to the Pope's 
exorbitant demands for money, and he had urged on Innocent the need 
for reform in the German Church, hinting broadly that unless abuses were 
checked the secular princes would seize the Church’s temporalities. His 
reforming zeal, however, was not very deep, and when the Pope abandoned 
his opposition to the Golden Bull and shewed a conciliatory spirit on other 
questions at issue, Charles at once became ready to meet his wishes half 
way. 

On Innocent’s death in 1362 he was succeeded by Urban V, who was 
eager to organise a crusade against the Turks, and for that reason and for 
fear of the Free Companies could not afford to quarrel with the Emperor. 
For his part, Charles was uneasy about Italy. Lewis of Hungary, whose 
interests clashed with his own at many points in Central Europe, was 
trying to make good a claim to Naples, and if he should succeed would 
become a very grave danger to the house of Luxemburg. Charles was 
therefore anxious to visit Italy and to persuade the Pope to return thither. 
Once the Emperor ceased to value his Italian crown, it was to his interest 
that the Pope should reside in Rome, removed from French domination, 
and in a position to frustrate the designs of princes whose establish¬ 
ment in Italy might result in trouble for the Emperor elsewhere. Urban 
himself was not ill-disposed to Charles’ suggestions; opposition to them 
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came chiefly from the cardinals, though their affection for Avignon had 
been considerably cooled by the Free Companies. 

In 1365 the Emperor visited Avignon, where his enthusiastic and 
ostentatious devotion to the Church caused some amusement. He promised 
to promote a crusade in which the Free Companies were to be employed, 
and agreed to let them pass through Germany. The first consequence 
was that a united force of the companies broke into Alsace, murdering 
and ravishing up to the gates of Strasbourg. Charles, who was believed 
to have invited them, had to assemble a great army, which indeed forced 
them to withdraw, but inflicted on the Alsatians nearly as much harm as 
they. Fortunately for Germany, the Black Prince's expedition to Spain 
tempted the mercenaries to other fields, and enabled Charles to evade his 
obligations to the Pope. As for the return of the Papacy to Rome, Urban 
shewed himself favourable to the project, and in fact proved better than 
his promises. 

During his visit to the Pope, Charles tried to restore the almost 
vanished prestige of the Empire in the kingdom of Burgundy by having 
himself crowned at Arles. No one had received the Burgundian crown 
since Frederick Barbarossa; no one was to receive it after Charles. The 
coronation had only a ceremonial interest, though some modern German 
historians have written as if it indicated a real revival of imperial 
authority in the old Burgundian kingdom. As a matter of fact, French 
influence remained in the ascendant from one end of it to the other. To 
do him justice, Charles seems to have had no illusions about Burgundy, 
and after he had by diplomatic means tried to uphold a precarious 
influence there, he apparently lost heart, and one of his last acts was to 
bestow on the dauphin for life the imperial vicariate for the whole king¬ 
dom except the Savoyard lands. 

Charles was now anxious to lead an expedition to Italy to prepare the 
way for the Pope. The princes, who had no intention of taking part in 
such an enterprise, were ready enough to approve; but the clergy, on 
whom Charles relied for money, and the cities, to whom he looked for 
men, responded to his demands reluctantly and sometimes flatly refused 
them. Times were bad in Germany, and a return of the Black Death, 
together with pestilence among cattle and disease among crops, made 1367 
a year long remembered with horror. Thus, though Charles managed in 
the end to raise a sufficient force, he could not set out until Urban was 
already in Rome. His expedition did no good to his power or repute. 
His military operations against the Visconti failed; his subservience to 
the Pope while in Rome made him foolish in the eyes of the Romans; 
Urban, annoyed at not receiving more help from him, turned to his arch¬ 
enemy the King of Hungary; and though certain Italian cities paid him 
large sums of money in return for privileges or in hope of his speedy 
departure, this was but poor compensation for the general ill-success of 
the undertaking. Charles returned to Germany in 1369, Urban to Avignon 
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in 1370. It was lucky for the Emperor that the Pope died immediately 
afterwards, for his successor Gregory XI was already a firm friend of 
Charles. 

Had Charles also died on his return from Italy, he would have gone 
down to history as one of the most unsuccessful rulers that Germany ever 
had. For the rest of his life, however, luck was on his side, and everything 
he took in hand prospered. He had three sons, Wenccslas, Sigismund, 
and John, and it behoved him to make provision for them, if possible 
without dividing his existing territories. In 1369, indeed, his prospects 
were gloomy. Suspicion of his designs for increasing the Luxemburg 
possessions had turned many princes against him. The Wittelsbachs had 
suddenly become formidable again, for the grandsons of Lewis the Bavarian 
were coming to the front. Two of them, Stephen and Frederick, sons of 
Duke Stephen of Upper Bavaria, had already made a reputation for 
bravery and resolution, while Frederick, who was a shrewd and ambitious 
politician, had associated himself with a powerful alliance hostile to the 
Emperor, to which belonged the Elector Palatine and the Archbishop of 
Mayence, whom Charles had offended, besides the Kings of Poland and 
Hungary. Further, Charles’ interests had suffered a blow in Brandenburg. 
After the death of Lewis the Roman in 1305, the feeble and impecunious 
Otto handed over to Charles the government of the Mark for six years; 
but during his absence in Italy the Brandenburg nobles, under the leader¬ 
ship of Klaus von Bismarck, had expelled the council which he had left in 
charge of the administration. On his return from Italy Charles demanded 
from Otto the renewal of the treaty of 1303, but at the instigation of his 
nephew Frederick he refused. The Emperor had resort to his usual 
diplomatic methods in order to divide the combination against him. In 
his difficulties he transgressed the Golden Bull by allying with certain 
Swabian cities; but his cause benefited more by the opportune deaths of 
the King of Poland and the Archbishop of Mayence than bv anv measures 
of his own. Meanwhile, Otto declared Frederick his heir, and prepared 
armed resistance with the aid of Hungary, whose king attacked Moravia. 
Charles accepted the challenge and invaded Brandenburg. But neither 
there nor on his eastern frontier was there fighting on a large scale. Taking 
advantage of a truce, Charles detached the King of Hungary from the 
alliance by suggesting a match between his son Sigismund and Lewis' 
daughter Mary, and when the Emperor renewed the attack on the 
Mark, the two Wittelsbach princes had to struggle unaided not only 
against Charles but also against several neighbouring princes whom he had 
gained to his cause. They soon lost heart, and in August 1373 the treaty 
of Furs ten walde gave Brandenburg to the house of Luxemburg. Charles 
as usual shewed moderation in victory. Otto was allowed to retain for 
life the title and rights of an Elector, though these had been declared 
inseparable from possession of the Mark by the Golden Bull. Several 
cities and castles were handed over to him for the rest of his life, and he 
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and his nephew received a vast sum of money, much of which was extorted 
from the cities of South Germany on the pretext that they had not 
furnished the Emperor with the aid due from them for the Brandenburg 
war. Otto went on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and died in 1379. 

Thus, of the lands which Lewis the Bavarian, at the cost of so 
much scheming and sacrifice, had acquired for his family, only the 
Netherland provinces remained in Wittelsbach hands, and these, ruled 
now and for long afterwards by Albert, Lewis'* fifth son, were detached 
from the main currents of German life and politics and added little to 
the influence of the Bavarian branch of the family, which now fell into 
the second rank of German princely houses. 

Inspired by good fortune, Charles next embarked on a scheme which 
he might well have rejected as impossible—the election of his son 
Wenceslas as King of the Romans during his lifetime. The melancholy 
experiences of the Wittelsbachs shewed how desirable it was, in the 
interests of the Luxemburg family, that Wenceslas should succeed to the 
German throne; but it was most improbable that the Electors, whatever 
promises they might give while Charles was alive, would elect his son after 
lie was dead. The Golden Bull had nothing to say about the election of 
a successor to a living Emperor, but the whole tenor of the document 
suggests that, to those who framed it, such a proceeding would have seemed 
highly irregular, if not positively illegal. At first sight, too, it looked as 
if the Electors were unpromising material for Charles 1 machinations. Otto 
of Brandenburg, it is true, was at (diaries 1 mercy and the Elector of Saxony 
under his influence. The see of Mayence was again a prey to strife, but 
the archbishop recognised by the Pope and Charles belonged to the family 
of Wettin and was naturally disinclined to contribute to an increase of 
the already great power of the house of Luxemburg. The archbishopric 
of Treves was ruled by Kuno von Falkenstein, an energetic and warlike 
prelate, who, putting the temporal interests of his see above everything 
else, was opposed to the exaltation of any princely family. He would 
doubtless determine the attitude of the Archbishop of Cologne, his nephew. 
As for the Elector Palatine, though he had done nothing to save his 
Wittelsbach kinsmen in the recent war, he had been the chief promoter 
of the league against the Emperor, and he and Charles had not been 
reconciled. Furthermore, the Pope was to be considered, and, friendly as 
he was to Charles, he was not likely to welcome the plan. 

Nevertheless every Elector had his price, and Charles was prepared to 
pay it. Money changed hands, cities were pledged, imperial and royal 
rights were dissipated. There must have been much perjury when the 
Electors took the oath before the next election. Similar means were used 
to win over certain important princes outside the circle of Electors, whose 
good will it was important to gain. 

Avignon, as was to be expected, proved hostile, but was outwitted bv 
Charles. On being informed of Charles 1 project, the cardinals counselled 
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Gregory XI that he should not lose so good an opportunity of strength¬ 
ening papal control over the Empire. The Pope therefore replied that 
everything done in the matter must be subject to papal approval, which 
could not be looked for unless Charles and Wenceslas repeated the promises 
made by the former in 1346. Charles led the Pope to believe that he 
would comply, but gave no formal undertaking. There the matter was 
left for about a year. Suddenly, in the spring of 1376, Gregory learned 
from the Emperor that the election of Wenceslas would take place in two 
months and would straightway be followed by his coronation. Charles 
had chosen his time well, for Italian affairs were going badly for the 
Papacy. The Curia could only threaten, and demand that the coronation 
of Wenceslas should not take place until his election had been confirmed 
by Gregory. Charles took care that the Pope's messenger was present 
w r hen he laid this request before the Electors, and warned him that the 
anger they displayed would be generally felt by the German magnates. 
Out of empty politeness to the Holy See, it was agreed to postpone the 
election for ten days, but on 10 June Wenceslas was elected at Frankfort. 
The Electors reported to Gregory what they had done, asked his favour 
for Wenceslas, and requested that he might in due course receive the 
imperial crown. Before an answer could come, he had been crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In view of the circumstances which attended it, the election of Wenceslas 
has been often celebrated as a great victory of the Empire over the Papacy. 
It appears, however, that the skill and resolution which Charles had 
undoubtedly shewn were due mainly to a fear lest concessions to the 
Papacy should alienate the dearly-purchased Electors. As soon as these 
had done their part, he threw away many of the fruits of victory, for 
Wenceslas agreed to confirm the oath taken by his father in 1346, and 
Charles consented to draw up a document, dated as written on the day of 
the election, in which he asked the Pope to approve of his son's election 
during his own lifetime. To this Gregory returned a gracious reply, 
though it was his successor who pronounced the papal approbation. 

Charles' family policy had achieved an astonishing triumph, but the 
methods he had employed gave rise to unexpected trouble for himself and 
his successor. The cities of Germany had on the whole prospered since 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the Hanseatic League in 
the north was now a great political force and paid little regard to the 
Emperor. But the imperial cities of the south viewed Charles with much 
suspicion. He had supplanted their benefactor Lewis; he had lavished 
favours on princes, but to cities he had shewn himself niggardly; clauses 
in his Golden Bull were specially directed against those leagues of cities 
for common defence which Lewis had actively encouraged; while Charles' 
demands on the cities for men and money had been heavy, especially at 
the time of his second Italian expedition. In 1372 war broke out between 
the cities of a Swabian Landfriede , organised by the Emperor himself, 
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and the knights of that region, who were aided by Eberhard, Count of 
Wurtemberg. The war went against the cities, but as Charles happened 
to visit the disturbed area while it was in progress, the issue was referred 
to his judgment. His verdict was on the whole favourable to the cities, 
yet he demanded from them large sums in expiation of alleged breaches 
of the terms of their agreement with him and for the promotion of the 
war in Brandenburg. Later, as was mentioned above, they were further 
mulcted to pay the indemnity which Charles gave to the Wittelsbachs. 

The news of the Emperor's negotiations with a view to the election of 
Wenceslas filled the cities with alarm. They expected, and rightly, that 
many of them would be given to princes as security for the payment of 
large sums of money—a fate which often meant the permanent loss of 
direct relationship with the Emperor and subjection to a lord who could 
make his authority effective. Soon after Wenceslas 1 election, therefore, 
fourteen Swabian cities formed a league for mutual defence against anyone 
who should threaten them with fresh taxation, grant them in pledge, or 
otherwise derogate from their status. They demanded a guarantee of 
inviolability from the Emperor, but Charles, with unwonted truculence, 
laid them under the imperial ban, and, supported by a number of princes, 
attacked Ulm with a strong force. After being ignominiously repulsed, 
he abandoned the conduct of the war to the princes of South Germany; 
but these fared no better, and in 1377 Ulrich, son of the Count of 
Wurtemberg, was defeated by the league at the famous battle of Reut- 
lingen. Wenceslas, appointed imperial vicegerent, then made peace at 
Rotenburg on behalf of his father, the cities receiving guarantees against 
being given in pledge, and permission, notwithstanding the Golden Bull, 
to unite for defence. Next year the war between the league and Wurtem¬ 
berg was ended by Charles to the advantage of the cities. These successes 
naturally gained for the league much prestige and many new members, 
but its later history belongs to the reign of Wenceslas. 

Charles 1 lack of vigour in the war was perhaps due to the exceptionally 
bad health from w hich he was suffering. After a visit to Paris in the hope 
of arranging a marriage between Sigismund and the heiress to the county 
of Burgundy, he turned his mind to the disposal of the family possessions. 
For his third son John he created the duchy of Gorlitz in Lusatia and 
allotted to him also the Neumark, an appendage of Brandenburg. The last 
he bequeathed to Sigismund, regardless of a promise to the Estates of the 
Mark that it should be for ever united to Bohemia. The rest of the lands 
over which he had ruled went to Wenceslas. Charles has been blamed for 
making this division, but it is to be remembered that, except for the small 
duchy of Gorlitz, the lands given to his younger sons had been acquired 
by himself, and that his efforts to secure them had probably been dictated 
by a desire to provide for his children without destroying the territorial 
importance of his house. 

Charles died at Prague on 29 November 1878. His character and policy 
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have been the theme of controversy from his own time to now, and may 
best be considered in connexion with a survey of his rule in Bohemia. 
That he did grave harm to the Empire and the German Crown can hardly 
be disputed, and if the Golden Bull in the long run proved beneficial to 
Germany, the credit which Charles deserves as its author is gravely im¬ 
paired by the offences against its provisions which he himself committed. 
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BOHEMIA IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

With the violent death of the youthful King Wcnccslas III on 4 August 

1306, the ancient dynastic line of the Premyslids became extinct; and 
the kingdom of Bohemia, which had flourished so splendidly under the 
last kings of the Premyslid line, was subjected to a severe test. From the 
foundation of the Bohemian State the Bohemians had chosen their ruler 
only from the Premyslid family, and from the end of the twelfth century 
there was no further need for such elections, because the throne came to 
be occupied always by the eldest, and as a rule the only, son of the 
previous ruler. Now there was no male Premyslid blit only a few princesses 
of the Premyslid line. These laid claim to a privilege alleged to have 
been granted by a German king, who was said to have recognised the 
right of the female descendants of the family of Preimsl to the Bohemian 
throne, but this charter was not regarded as valid. On the other hand, 
it was certain that, according to the Golden Bull of the Emperor 
Frederick II (1212), the Bohemians had the right to elect their king freely 
and that the function of the Emperor was merely to ratify the election 
by conferring the insignia of royal power. By making use of this right, 
the Bohemians could call to the throne at least the husband or the 
betrothed of one of the Premyslid princesses. As a matter of fact the 
majority of the Bohemian nobility was in favour of Henry of Carinthia, 
the husband of the eldest daughter of King Wenceslas II. 

But by means of the proclamation that Bohemia was a vacant fief of 
the Empire, and with the help of gifts and promises, entreaties and threats, 
the German King Albert of Ilabsburg succeeded ai last in causing the 
majority of the Bohemian nobles, in October 1306, to elect as their king 
his eldest son Rudolf. Thus the Bohemian throne was occupied for the 
first time by a member of the family whose lasting rule in Bohemia was 
not established until 200 years later. And perhaps the Habsburg dvnastv 
might have been established in Bohemia even then on a permanent basis, 
if it had not been for the sudden death of the young king, who died on 
an expedition against some of the nobles in opposition to him, in July 

1307, not quite nine months after his election. 

According to the agreement made by King Albert with the Bohemian 
nobles, Rudolfs successor in Bohemia was to have been his younger 
brother, Frederick the Handsome. But only part of the nobility were 
willing to accept him. The majority elected as king Duke Henry of 
Carinthia (1307-10). The King of the Romans, Albert, indeed did 
not recognise him, for he insisted on the right of his own sons to the 
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throne of Bohemia, but when in the spring of the year 1308 he was 
murdered, his son Frederick the Handsome, by friendly agreement with 
Henry of Carinthia, renounced in return for a large sum of money all his 
rights to the Bohemian crown. Henry, however, did not prove a success in 
Bohemia and soon lost the favour of the Bohemians. The serious increase 
in disorder and the conflicts between the Bohemian nobles and the wealthy 
German burghers undermined all his prestige. Thus there arose in 
Bohemia the idea of getting rid of Henry of Carinthia with the help of 
the new King of the Romans, Henry VII, and of inviting to the Bohemian 
throne a member of his family if the latter took as his wife Elizabeth, 
the only unmarried daughter of King Wenceslas II. After some hesitation 
King Henry VII accepted this plan and agreed that his son John, at 
that time a bov of scarcely fourteen years of age, should become the 
husband of Elizabeth and ascend the throne of Bohemia. In August 1310 
John was married to Princess Elizabeth, and his father granted him the 
kingdom of Bohemia in fief. Then, driving out Henry of Carinthia from 
Bohemia with armed force, John seized possession of the government 
before the end of the year 1310, and his power was soon recognised 
throughout the country. 

The accession of John of Luxemburg (1310-46) meant that the 
Bohemian throne was now occupied by a new royal dynasty, in whose 
hands the Bohemian crown remained for more than a century. The 
election of Henry, John's father, as King of the Romans had added con¬ 
siderable power and prestige to the Luxemburg family, and it was 
to be expected that the kingdom of Bohemia also would derive 
advantage from this fact. But Henry VII died in the summer of the 
year 1313 in Italy, where he was seeking to enforce his imperial rights, 
and thus the young King of Bohemia was suddenly deprived of the 
powerful support provided by his father's personality and particularly by 
his rank as Emperor. He attempted, indeed, after his father's death, to 
gain the German crown, but when the attempt failed, mainly on 
account of the influence of the Ilabsburgs, he satisfied himself with 
supporting the efforts of Lewis of Bavaria to secure the crown against 
the Habsburg candidate, Frederick the Handsome. 

In Bohemia the young and inexperienced King John met with great 
difficulties from the beginning. When accepting John as king, the 
Bohemian nobility extracted from him some very onerous promises. It 
obtained substantial privileges and concessions as to military service and 
the payment of taxes, and also a considerable restriction of the royal 
power in the conferring of territorial administrative functions, which in 
the future were to be given only to men born within the country. Never¬ 
theless, after his arrival in Bohemia, King John was surrounded by the 
German advisers of his father, and in the government he leaned chiefly 
on them, to the great dissatisfaction of the Bohemian nobility. But at 
last, in 1315, King John was obliged to dismiss all the foreign nobles 
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from his court and to replace them by Bohemian lords. Of the latter, 
Henry of Lipa, to whom the king entrusted the administration of the 
royal revenue, in particular gained great power. Owing to the activities 
of his opponents, among whom was Queen Elizabeth herself, he was for 
a time deprived of this power and even thrown into prison by order of 
the king. When he was released from his imprisonment, the hostility 
between his supporters and those of Queen Elizabeth continued, and 
culminated in armed encounters and mutual pillaging. Placing himself on 
the side of Queen Elizabeth, King John made use, in the autumn of 1317, 
of troops sent to his assistance by the German King Lewis. But he met 
with the concerted resistance of the entire nobility and was compelled to 
give way. In the spring of 1318 peace was restored between the king 
and the Bohemian nobility. The nobles returned to their allegiance 
when the king promised them that he would send the German mercenaries 
out of the country, that he would never confer on foreigners any official 
positions in the country, and that he would govern only with the assistance 
of a council composed of men born within the country. Through this 
settlement the Bohemian throne was preserved for the Luxemburg 
family, which the Bohemian nobility was already beginning to oppose by 
seeking an alliance with the Habsburgs; at the same time the administra¬ 
tion of the country was put entirely into the hands of the Bohemian lords. 
The deciding power in the kingdom was again acquired by Henry of Lipa, 
under w hose influence the king himself fell so completely that he believed 
his assertions that Queen Elizabeth w*as endeavouring to deprive him of 
the throne and to seize possession of the government as the guardian of 
their three-year-old son Wenceslas, who later became Charles IV. At the 
beginning of the year 1319 he separated, by violent means, the mother 
from the child, and ordered her to be guarded as a prisoner for a few 
weeks in the fortress of Loket (Elbogen). 

But towards the end of that year he decided to leave the country, 
where his inconstant character, delighting in deeds of knightly prowess, 
did not find sufficient satisfaction. Entrusting the administration of the 
country to Henry of Lipa, who in the meantime had been raised to the 
rank of senior marshal, he crossed the frontier, never again to return to 
his own kingdom except for short visits. His subsequent restless and 
mostly magnificent activity is only to a small extent connected with the 
internal history of Bohemia. Leaving his kingdom entirely in the hands of 
the Bohemian nobles, with w hom up to the year 1320 he had struggled to 
maintain his rights as monarch, he henceforth regarded it mainly as 
an important source of revenue. In this way peace returned to the country. 
The conflicts between the king and the nobility ceased, and the attempts 
to bring about a change of ruler came to an end. In time the Bohemian 
nobility even came to feel pride in the knightly fame of John and did 
not hesitate to take part in his adventurous expeditions. But this re¬ 
conciliation was effected only because John relinquished the actual 
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government in favour of a few noble families. These, of course, profited 
by this circumstance to consolidate their class privileges and to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the power, rights, and property of the king. 
Thus John’s reign was a period of great decline of the royal power 
within the country, and also a period of the stabilisation and increase of 
the class privileges of the Bohemian nobility. 

To the political disputes were added, in the very first years of John’s 
reign, conflicts in the sphere of Church affairs. About the year 1310 
there began in the neighbouring duchy of Austria a great persecution of 
Waldensian heretics, and soon afterwards it was ascertained that there 
were heretics also in Bohemia. In the year 1315 fourteen heretics, mostly 
Waldensians, were burnt in Prague. But certainly there were many more 
heretics in Bohemia. It was asserted that there were hundreds of them 
and that they had an archbishop and seven bishops. It is thought that 
among them there was a physician named Richard (an Englishman?) who 
wrote a special tractate in defence of their errors. The correctness of all 
these assertions is rather doubtful. It is certain, however, that John 
of Drazice (1301-43), Bishop of Prague, who belonged to an old 
Bohemian family and was a man of education, a lover of art, and an ardent 
patriot, was more tolerant towards the heretics than was pleasing to 
certain zealots amongst the Bohemian clergy. For this and other reasons, 
therefore, he was denounced by them before Pope John XXII, who 
temporarily deprived him of his office and summoned him before the 
papal court at Avignon. In 1318 Bishop John departed for Avignon to 
attend the court, and although lie was declared innocent, he was unable 
to return to his native land for eleven years. 

From Avignon Bishop John brought back to Bohemia many important 
ideas on art and other matters. In the episcopal town of Roudnice lie 
founded a monastery of Augustinian Canons, building for it a magnificent 
structure with a church. Undoubtedly the builders were French architects 
called to Bohemia by the bishop. They also constructed a large stone 
bridge at the bishop's request across the Elbe at Roudnice. Further, the 
bishop’s castle in that town was rebuilt in the time of John of Drazice 
in a manner revealing French influence, particularly that of Avignon. 
From France Bishop John also brought to Bohemia many rare manuscripts 
decorated with artistic miniatures, which became the models for the 
manuscripts illuminated in Bohemia and had a great influence on the 
development of Bohemian painting. 

All this took place without the least assistance oil the part of King 
John, who paid very little attention to the internal affairs of his kingdom. 
On the other hand, by reason of his knightly deeds and military enter¬ 
prises he spread the fame of the Bohemian name throughout the whole 
of Europe, and zealously and very successfully fought for the territorial 
expansion of Bohemia. In 1314 the German King, Lewis of Bavaria, 
assigned to him as an imperial pledge the town and territory of Cheb 
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(Eger), which under Premysl Ottokar II and Wenceslas II had been 
joined for a considerable period to Bohemia. After the battle of Miihldorf, 
in which King Lewis won in 1322, mainly owing to John’s assistance, 
a decisive victory over Frederick of Austria, John took charge of the 
government of the district of Cheb, which never again was to be 
separated from the Bohemian State and in the later centuries was com¬ 
pletely incorporated in the kingdom of Bohemia. 

John also added Upper Lusatia to the Bohemian Crown. After the 
year 1158, when the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa granted this territory 
as a fief to the Bohemian King Vladislav, it was united to Bohemia for 
nearly a hundred years. In the middle of the thirteenth century King 
Premysl Ottokar II pledged Upper Lusatia to his brother-in-law Otto, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, whose two sons later divided it between 
them so that it was split up into the Bautzen and Gorlitz sections. 
After the extinction of both branches of the Margrave of Branden¬ 
burg’s family (VSX7 and 1319), the whole of Upper Lusatia should 
have reverted to the Bohemian Crown. John succeeded in occupying 
first the district of Bautzen (1320), and later the town of Gorlitz and 
its surrounding territory (1329). lie secured a hereditary claim also 
on the remainder of the district of Gorlitz, which had been seized by 
Henry of Jauer, Duke of Silesia, so that after the death of the childless 
Henry of Jauer the remainder of the district of Gorlitz was joined to the 
kingdom of Bohemia (J34(j). After that period the whole of Upper 
Lusatia was joined to Bohemia for nearly three hundred years. 

King John increased the territories of the Bohemian State much more 
considerably when he obtained the sovereignty over a large part of the 
Silesian principalities. Already in the reign of King Wenceslas II four 
princes of Upper Silesia had accepted the overlordship of the King of 
Bohemia, who thus became the overlord of the whole of Upper Silesia. 
Afterwards, however, the feudal bond between Upper Silesia and the 
Bohemian Crown disappeared, while the disintegration of Upper Silesia 
into small principalities continued. Separating themselves more and more 
from Poland to which they originally belonged, these principalities again 
began to gravitate towards Bohemia. In 1327 Prince Henrv of Breslau 
concluded with King John a treaty of inheritance, according to which 
the principality of Breslau was, after his death, to belong to Bohemia, 
and when in the same year King John undertook an expedition to Poland 
to urge the validity of old Bohemian claims to Poland, a number of other 
Silesian princes submitted themselves to his overlordship. During the 
succeeding years further Silesian principalities became fiefs of the 
Bohemian Crown, so that at the end of John’s reign only two of them, 
the principalities of Schweidnitz and Jauer, were not under Bohemian 
suzerainty. In 1335 King Casimir of Poland recognised the overlordship 
of Bohemia over Silesia in return for the renunciation by King John of 
the title of King of Poland and of the rights annexed thereto. 
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The extension and consolidation of John’s rule over Silesia were greatly 
furthered by the important and successful military expedition which in the 
winter of 1328-29 he undertook to Lithuania in order to assist the Order 
of Teutonic Knights against the pagan Prussians and Lithuanians: for 
during this expedition he was presented with the opportunity of intervening 
effectively against certain Polish and Silesian princes. In later years he 
undertook two further similar expeditions against Lithuania (1337 and 
1345), but neither of these expeditions, in which his son Charles also took 
part, met with success. 

Soon after his first expedition to Lithuania, his love of fighting took 
him southwards as far as Italy, where for a time he gained considerable 
power. He was led to this by his stay in southern Tyrol, where in 1330 
he conducted negotiations with Henry, Duke of Carinthia and Count 
of Tyrol. King John had previously made his peace with this former 
Bohemian King and one-time rival by marrying his second son John to 
Henry's younger daughter Margaret, who was to inherit all her father's 
possessions. When in the autumn of 1330, after concluding the treaty of 
inheritance with Henry of Carinthia, he was staying with his son in the 
Trentino, he received a deputation from the Lombard city of Brescia which 
requested his assistance against the powerful lord of Verona, Mastino della 
Scala. King John set out once more in the winter with an army of 
mercenaries on an expedition to Italy, where not only Brescia but also 
many other Lombard cities, including Milan, and various magnates placed 
themselves under his protection. Thus in the course of the year 1331 the 
Bohemian king was master of the whole of central Lombardy and of 
the territories of the later principalities of Parma, Modena, and Lucca. 
This sudden and dazzling growth of power aroused against John all his 
powerful neighbours, whose hostility compelled him to accept his Italian 
territories from the Emperor as vicar of the Holy Roman Empire and 
after a time to depart from Italy altogether. 

When he was not occupied with diplomatic negotiations and military 
expeditions, King John lived either in Luxemburg or at the court of the 
French King Charles IV, who had married his sister Mary. There he took 
part in knightly tournaments and magnificent festivities, and the fame of 
his bravery, generosity, and chivalrous manners spread throughout the 
whole of Europe. He came to Bohemia only rarely, generally to obtain 
money for the purpose of maintaining his luxurious standard of living 
and of equipping his military expeditions. His attitude towards Queen 
Elizabeth was always cool right up to her death (1330), and at times his 
relations with her were very strained. Fearing lest his eldest son Wenceslas 
might be proclaimed king, he took him away at the age of seven, in 1323, 
to be educated at the French court. At his confirmation, which took place 
there, Wenceslas received the name of Charles, which he kept for the rest 
of his life. In 1331 John called his son, aged fifteen, to Italy and made 
him governor of his Italian dominions. After the collapse of his rule in 
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Italy, John sent Charles back to Bohemia, gave him the title of Margrave 
of Moravia, and entrusted him with the administration of Bohemia and 
Moravia (1333), which he conducted with great success. In 1336 King 
John sent Prince Charles to Tyrol to the assistance of his brother John 
Henry, who after the death of his father-in-law Henry of Carinthia fought 
for his inheritance against the Dukes of Austria and the Emperor Lewis. 
In the same year John ended this struggle by a treaty with the 
Dukes of Austria; Carinthia was ceded to them, so that Henry and his 
wife retained only Tyrol. Five years later, however, when Margaret 
divorced her husband and married the Emperor's son Lewis, Margrave 
of Brandenburg, the rule of the Luxemburgs in Tyrol came to an 
end for ever. Before then, however, Charles had already in 1338 left 
Tyrol for Bohemia and had resumed the administration of the country. 
In 1341 King John also arrived in Bohemia; from an illness which he had 
contracted during his second expedition against Lithuania in 1337, he had 
become blind at first in one eye and then in both. At Domazlice the 
general Diet of all the countries under the Bohemian Crown recognised 
Margrave Charles as his successor on the Bohemian throne, and at the 
same time recognised the hereditary right of all the direct male de¬ 
scendants of Charles to the throne. 

Five years later, when his father was still alive, Charles was elected 
King of the Romans in place of the Emperor Lewis. The friendship 
of King John for this Emperor, whom at the beginning he had helped 
with such self-sacrifice, had grown cool in the course of time. In the great 
conflicts of the Emperor with the papal Curia, King John sided more and 
more with the Popes, who at that time resided in Avignon and were in 
very close relations with the French Court, with which he was on such 
friendly terms. The consolidation of these friendly relations between the 
Bohemian King and his son on the one hand and the Papacy on the other 
was increased later when Clement VI, the former tutor and special sup¬ 
porter of Charles, was made Pope in 1342. Acceding to the desire of 
Charles, who accompanied by his father paid him a visit at Avignon, Pope 
Clement VI raised the Prague bishopric in 1344 to an archbishopric and 
subordinated to it the bishoprics of Olomouc (Olmiitz) and Litomysl,the 
latter being newly established. At the same time he began to exert his 
influence in favour of the election of Charles to the throne in place of the 
Emperor Lewis, who had been repudiated by the Curia. At a further meet¬ 
ing of King John and his son with Pope Clement VI at Avignon in the 
springofl346,a complete agreement was reached in regard to this question, 
and on 11 July 1349 five Electors of the Holy Roman Empire elected 
Charles King of the Romans at Rense. 

Precisely at that period France was attacked by the army of Edward III 
of England. King John of Bohemia and his son Charles at once hastened to 
the assistance of the French King. Both of them took part in the decisive 
battleof Crecy on 26August 1346, where the blindKing John together with 
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many Bohemian nobles died an heroic death; his valour could not turn 
the scales in favour of the French. It is said that, approaching the dead 
body of the Bohemian King, the victorious English King took from 
his helmet three ostrich feathers with the motto “Ich dien” (I serve), and 
gave them to his son the Black Prince who adopted them on his coat-of- 
arms. This may be a legend only, but it is certain that by his heroic 
death the blind King John contributed to the glory of the Bohemian 
State, the territory of which he considerably extended, although he re¬ 
mained foreign to the life of the State to the day of his death. 


Charles IV (1346-78) was one of the most remarkable rulers that 
Bohemia ever had. A later age called him “the Father of his Country,'” 
and this title well describes his self-sacrificing and fruitful love for Bohemia, 
his wisdom and unwearying energy, and his truly paternal solicitude for the 
welfare of the people. Apart from his rarequalitics of statesmanship as head 
of the Holy Roman Empire, he had also unusual opportunities to further 
the interests of his Bohemian fatherland, and he made very effective use 
of those opportunities. lie was the first King of Bohemia to wear the 
German and then the imperial crown, and thereby Bohemia rose to the 
forefront of the political and cultural life of the Empire and of the whole 
of Central Europe. 

At his father's death Charles was thirty years of age, but he had 
already lived through a life packed with stirring events and distinguished 
activity. He had taken an important share in directing the fortunes of 
Bohemia even during his father's lifetime. As representative of his father 
in the administration of the State, he had introduced good order, restored 
the declining power of the Crown, and had laboured also in other direc¬ 
tions for the improvement of the condition of the country. The raising 
of the bishopric of Prague to an archbishopric in 1344, whereby the 
Bohemian State was emancipated from the tutelage of Germany in Church 
affairs, was due above all to him, although it took place while his father 
was still alive. 

Ascending the throne after his father's death, he utilised his position 
in the Empire above all to effect a far-reaching improvement in the con¬ 
stitutional conditions of the Bohemian State. At the general assembly of 
the Estates of the Bohemian Crown held at Prague in the spring of 1348 
in the presence of some of the Electors and other magnates of the 
Empire, Charles issued, after careful deliberations, several important 
charters (7 April 1348). He confirmed separately the former privileges 
granted by the German kings and Emperors to Bohemia, especially the 
privileges granted in the years 1158,1212,1289, and 1290. Then in two 
charters he regulated the relations of Moravia, and also of Silesia and 
Upper Lusatia, to the Bohemian State. Moravia, including the bishopric 
of Olomouc and the duchy of Opava, Silesia, and Upper Lusatia were 
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definitely joined to Bohemia, thus enlarging the Bohemian State to a 
broader constitutional structure, the size of which was now first stabilised. 
The individual parts of the extended Bohemian State, the individual 
components of the Bohemian Crown, could no longer be separated from 
this larger unit in accordance with the will of the German kings; they 
could not be assigned as a direct imperial fief to anyone else than the 
King of Bohemia. Yet the King of Bohemia could assign them as a fief 
of the Bohemian Crown. They remained in the German Empire only as 
a part of the territories of the Bohemian Crown. 

At the spring assembly of 1348 Charles IV also made an important 
decision regarding the order of succession in Bohemia. Having confirmed 
in his capacity as German king the charter of the Emperor Frederick II 
(1212) on the election of the Kings of Bohemia, he appended to it the 
explanation that the right to elect the king resided in the Estates of the 
kingdom of Bohemia and of the territories belonging to it, but only 
when there was no legal male or female heir of the Bohemian royal 
family. Thus it was now expressly and clearly laid down that the female 
descendants of the Bohemian royal family also had the right of in¬ 
heritance to the Bohemian throne. The term Bohemian royal family was 
clearly understood to mean only the direct descendants of Charles and 
not a lateral branch of the Luxemburg family. But soon afterwards 
Charles endeavoured to extend the right of inheritance to the Bohemian 
throne to his brother John Henry and to the latter’s male descendants. 
In accordance with the last will and testament of his father, Charles 
assigned the margravate of Moravia in 1349 to his brother as a fief of 
the Bohemian Crown, a fief which could be inherited only by male 
descendants. By a special charter he fixed, in agreement with the 
Bohemian Estates, the mutual hereditary precedence of the Bohemian 
and Moravian branches of the Luxemburg dynasty, so that after the 
extinction of the Bohemian branch the Kingdom of Bohemia and all the 
lands belonging to it would pass to the Moravian branch, whilst Moravia 
would pass to the Bohemian branch after the extinction of the Moravian 
branch. This provision was confirmed by Charles IV as Emperor at the 
general Diet of the Bohemian kingdom in September 1355, together with 
the charters of the year 1348 which regulated the constitutional con¬ 
ditions of the Bohemian Crown. 

The relations of the Bohemian kingdom to the German Empire were 
regulated by the Emperor in the imperial law of 1356 which is known 
as the Golden Bull of Charles IV. Here the Bohemian king was 
solemnly proclaimed one of the seven Electors whose duty it was to elect 
the German king. In addition to the rights which the Golden Bull 
gave to all the Electors, the kings of Bohemia were granted certain im¬ 
portant special rights. The Bohemian king was given the first place 
amongst the four temporal Electors, and it was laid down that at the 
meetings of the Diets and on other ceremonial occasions in the German 
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Empire the King of Bohemia should enjoy the position of priority, even 
if any other king were present. The Golden Bull gave the Bohemian 
kingdom important privileges before the other electorates in the order of 
succession. Whereas after the extinction of the direct line of the ruling 
house other electorates were, as vacant fiefs, at the Emperor's disposal, the 
kingdom of Bohemia retained its old rights and privileges, according to 
which the right to elect the king appertained in such a case to the 
Bohemian Estates. Thus it was again solemnly proclaimed that the 
Bohemian kingdom could never hall into the possession of the Empire 
like any other imperial land, that the Bohemian Crown was not transferable 
at the will of the German kings, because the Bohemian kings ascended 
the throne either by hereditary right or on the basis of election bv the 
Estates. Of course even the Golden Bull declared that the Bohemian 
king, on being elected, acquired his full royal authority only when con¬ 
firmed in his position bv the Emperor. The Golden Bull ratiiied the 
special position of the kingdom of Bohemia also in the sphere of juris¬ 
diction. Laying down that the inhabitants of anv doctorate were not to 
be brought before any foreign law-courts, and that they could appeal to 
the imperial law-court only if justice had been denied them, the Golden 
Bull declared that no inhabitant of the kingdom of Bohemia and of the 
territories belonging to it could be forced to appear before any law-court 
outside the frontiers of his State, and that no appeal whatever could be 
made from the Bohemian courts to foreign courts. According to the 
Golden Bull, the Bohemian kingdom differed from other electorates also 
in the fact that it lay outside the jurisdiction of the Emperor's 
lieutenants or administrators, who exercised the rights of the Emperor 
if the imperial throne was unoccupied. 

The Golden Bull, then, did not slacken the old connexion between 
Bohemia and the German Empire, but recognised to Bohemia the premier 
position in the Empire before all the other electorates and therefore also 
before all the imperial principalities. Likewise it recognised and solemnly 
confirmed the internal independence of the Bohemian State, which in 
preceding periods certain of the German kings had endeavoured to curtail. 

Having ensured by the laws of 1348 and 1355 the unity and integrity 
of the possessions of the Bohemian Crown, Charles IV did not cease to 
busy himself with the task of enlarging its territories. Gradually gaining 
various rights to the possession of Lower Lusatia, he annexed this 
territory in 1369 to the Bohemian Crown, and a year later he proclaimed 
its permanent incorporation with the kingdom of Bohemia after the 
manner of Silesia and Upper Lusatia. At the same time as the in¬ 
corporation of Lower Lusatia, the Bohemian Crown acquired the two 
Silesian principalities of Schweidnitz and Jauer which in the reign of 
King John had not submitted themselves to Bohemian suzerainty, 
Charles prepared the way to the acquisition of these two territories by 
marrying in 1353, after the death of his second wife Anna, the fourteen- 
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year-old daughter of the last Prince of Jauer, who was also the niece of 
the last Prince of Schweidnitz. After the incorporation of the principalities 
of Schweidnitz and Jauer, the Bohemian Crown was in possession of the 
whole of Silesia. Through the simultaneous acquisition of these two 
principalities and of Lower Lusatia, the Bohemian State attained the 
area which it held until the Thirty Years’ War. 

Five years before his death, Charles IV added to this State the 
Mark of Brandenburg also. In 1363 the Emperor Charles concluded 
with the two Margraves of Brandenburg, Lewis the Roman and Otto, 
sons of the deceased Emperor Lewis, a treaty of inheritance, according to 
which the Mark of Brandenburg was to pass, if they died childless, 
into the possession of the Bohemian royal family. When subsequently 
Otto, who after the death of his brother became the sole ruler of 
Brandenburg, endeavoured in disregard of the treaty of 1363 to transfer 
Brandenburg to his nephew Frederick of Bavaria, Charles invaded 
Brandenburg in 1373 with a considerable army and compelled Margrave 
Otto and his nephew, in their own name and in that of the entire 
Bavarian dynasty, to renounce the Marks of Brandenburg and to 
cede them to the sons of the Emperor. The Emperor immediately took 
over the administration of the Mark of Brandenburg on behalf of 
his sons, who in 1374, at the request of the Brandenburg Estates, laid 
down by charter that the Mark of Brandenburg was never to be 
separated from the Bohemian Crown, even if the Bohemian kings of the 
Luxemburg family were to die without legal issue. Charles immediately 
ratified this charter in his capacity as Emperor. 

The future enlargement of the Bohemian State was furthered also by 
the treaty of inheritance concluded in 1364 between the Luxemburg 
royal family and the Habsburg ducal line, which in the preceding years 
had added Carinthia and Tyrol to its original Austro-Styrian possessions. 
The former hostility between the two families had been fed partly by 
their opposition to each other in the struggles for the throne of Germany 
in the reign of King John, and partly by the contest for Carinthia 
and Tyrol after the death of the former Bohemian King, Henry 
of Carinthia. This hostility afterwards gave place to friendly rela¬ 
tions, which were shewn by the fact that Charles 1 daughter Catherine 
became in 1357 the wife of the Austrian Duke Rudolf IV. By the treaty 
of 1364 which was concluded at Brno (Briinn), with the written consent of 
the leading Bohemian nobles and of Charles, on behalf of his infant son 
Weneeslas, it was laid down that, after the extinction of the male and 
female lines of the Emperor Charles IV and of his brother the Moravian 
Margrave John Henry, the lands of the Bohemian Crown were to pass 
into the possession of the Austrian dukes; and conversely, the Bohemian 
king was to inherit the Austrian lands after the extinction of the male 
and female lines of the Austrian ducal family and of the Hungarian 
royal family, with which the Austrian dukes two years previously had 
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concluded a similar treaty of inheritance. Soon afterwards, at the in¬ 
stigation of Charles, this Austro-Hungarian treaty of inheritance was 
denounced by both parties, and the Austro-Bohemian treaty of 1364? 
was renewed in 1366 with the full consent of the Estates of both countries, 
and with the omission of the provision relating to the hereditary claims 
of the Hungarian royal family to the Austrian territories. Owing to the 
fact that the Luxemburg family was extinct before the Austrian dynasty, 
all the gains were forfeited which could and, according to the intention 
of Charles, undoubtedly would have accrued to his family and to the 
Bohemian Crown from the treaty of inheritance with the Habsburg 
family. On the contrary, this treaty later became one of the factors that 
helped the Habsburg family to obtain possession of the Bohemian throne. 

His unwearying zeal in the territorial enlargement and external 
improvement of the Bohemian State did not in any degree prevent 
Charles from paying fatherly attention to the betterment of its con¬ 
ditions. Indeed, his work in this direction was particularly great and 
enduring. Even in the period when he acted as his father s representative, 
Charles accomplished much for the restoration of order in the country 
and for the exaltation of the royal power. On becoming king, he made 
great efforts to rid the country of robbers and violent men who harassed 
the defenceless common people and attacked and plundered wealthy 
persons. According to the words of a contemporary chronicler, he 
introduced into the land “such peace as had not been in the memory 
of man nor had even been read of in the chronicles." Crushing violence 
in general, Charles strove to prevent the violent tactics adopted by the 
authorities towards the common people. At the Diet of 1356 a special 
law guaranteed to the latter the right to prosecute their lords before the 
territorial law-court, a procedure which the nobility of the time opposed. 
It is said that the Emperor himself was frequently present in person at 
the sessions of the territorial court in ol der to see that the lordly assessors 
did not side with the lords against the common people. 

Connected with the endeavour of Charles to put down all violence 
and to protect the weak from oppression, was the attention which he 
paid to the improvement of the administration of justice in Bohemia. In 
the very first years of his government he prohibited, in concert with 
Ernest, Archbishop of Prague, the superstitious ordeal by hot iron. Again, 
soon after his accession to the throne, he gave orders for the compilation 
of the code of laws known as Maiestas Carolina , the purpose of which was 
to give a firm foundation for the activities of the territorial law-courts. 
The opposition of the Bohemian Estates, however, frustrated the issue of 
this code, just as it had frustrated the similar attempts of the earlier 
kings, Premysl Ottokar II and Wenceslas II. This code contained old 
and new decrees in the field of public, civil, and criminal law, regulations 
relating to the system of judicature, and various police regulations. It 
reflected the endeavour to strengthen and raise the royal power, an 
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endeavour which in places manifested itself also by statements derived 
from Roman jurisprudence as to the sovereignty of the monarch. This 
tendency explains why Charles’ proposed code of laws met with such 
determined opposition on the part of the Bohemian Estates, who were 
proud of the fact that in the territorial law-courts they did not come 
within the scope of the written law, and who resisted every attempt to 
lay down fixed j uridical rules in a written code. Yielding to the opposition 
of the Bohemian Estates, Charles withdrew the proposed code and declared 
at the same time that its ratification and the bringing of it into opera¬ 
tion depended on the good will of the Bohemian princes and lords. 

Great attention was paid by Charles to the economic development of 
his hereditary lands. By a law of the year 1358 he ordered vineyards to 
be established on the bare heights and slopes around Prague and elsewhere 
in Bohemia. Further, he ordered excellent vines to be brought from Austria 
and perhaps also from Burgundy, so that in a short time Prague w r as 
provided with a wide belt of vineyards, while elsewhere, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Melnik, there was an increase in the cultivation of 
the vine, and in some places the vineyards have been maintained up to 
this day. Another novelty was also introduced by Charles into Bohemia 
when he established large fish-ponds in various places, and by his example 
he stimulated other landowners to increase the productivity of their 
estates. 

It is to the undying credit of Charles that he greatly furthered the 
development of intellectual and cultural progress in his State, and 
especially among the Bohemian people, by the foundation of Prague 
University. For this purpose he secured in advance the consent of the 
papal Curia, which was given by the bull of Pope Clement VI in January 
1347. In his capacity as King of Bohemia he issued in April 1348 the 
Prague University foundation charter, which he confirmed in January 1349 
in his capacity as King of Germany. By this charter Charles granted to 
the new university all the liberties enjoyed by the two famous Universities 
of Paris and Bologna. Immediately afterwards Charles appointed the first 
professors, who consisted both of men born in Bohemia and of foreigners 
specially invited for this purpose, so that teaching was commenced at 
Prague University in the course of the year 1348. The final organisation 
of the university was perhaps not stabilised until after many conflicts 
between the members of the young institution. In 1372 the law-students 
seceded and established a new university which was connected with the 
remaining three faculties only by the common Chancellor, who was the 
Archbishop of Prague. Each of the two universities was divided from 
the outset into four “nations,” Bohemian, Polish, Bavarian, and Saxon. 
The Bohemian “nation” included also Hungarians and South Slavs; in 
addition to Poles, the Polish “nation” included Silesians, Lithuanians, 
and Russians; the Bavarian “nation” included Austrians, Swabians, 
Franconians, and Rhinelanders; and the Saxon “nation” included students 
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from Meissen, Thuringians, Danes, and Swedes. This distribution was of 
great importance, particularly on such occasions as the election of the 
Rector and the appointment of other university officers and officials. In 
spite of its international character and the great prevalence of foreigners, 
particularly Germans, both among the professors and the students, the 
University of Prague soon attained a position of considerable impor¬ 
tance for the intellectual life of the Bohemian nation, which after a time 
took a leading and decisive part in its activities. From the outset the 
university added brilliance to the life of the Bohemian capital by filling 
it with crowds of foreigners, who came there in order to study or at least 
to enjoy the legal privileges of student life. 

The external appearance of Prague and Bohemia was considerably 
improved by the numerous great buildings erected by Charles. During the 
first period of his rule (1336-65) he began to build at the Castle of Prague 
on the ruins of the royal palace, which had been burnt down, a new 
palace on the model of the French royal seat at the Louvre; this building was 
greatly praised by contemporaries, but has been completely overshadowed 
by later reconstructions. It was undoubtedly owing to the initiative of 
Charles that in the lifetime of his father, and in connexion with the 
establishment of the archbishopric of Prague, the foundation stone was 
laid of the magnificent structure of St Vitus' Cathedral in the Castle of 
Prague. The building operations were directed first by the French archi¬ 
tect Matthew of Arras whom Charles brought from France, and after his 
death in 1352 by the German Peter Parler of Gmiind who worked for 
over forty years on the building. Although the building operations 
continued throughout the entire period of Charles' reign, only part of 
the new cathedral, namely the magnificent chapel of St Wenceslas, was 
completed in his lifetime. In addition to this, several other large churches 
were erected in Prague in the reign of Charles IV. Prague was not big 
enough for the influx of foreigners, and in order to enlarge the city Charles 
founded the New Town in 1348. The new stone bridge across the 
Vltava at Prague was also constructed by Charles' orders under the direc¬ 
tion of the above-mentioned Peter Parler. Further, Charles built in the 
lands belonging to the Bohemian State several castles, monasteries, 
and churches. The most celebrated of these buildings is the castle of 
Karlstejn, which was founded in 1348 and possesses splendid internal 
decorations. It was here that Charles deposited the State jewels of the 
kingdom of Bohemia, which he had had made during the lifetime of his 
father in place of the old jewels which were lost in the reign of King John 
(the new crown dedicated to St Wenceslas was afterwards known as the 
Crown of St Wenceslas), all the important State documents of Bohemia, 
the imperial jewels and German sacred insignia, and many relics of the 
saints. 

The numerous large buildings erected by Charles led to a golden age in 
the history of decorative art in Bohemia. Architecture, sculpture, and 
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painting flourished. The mural paintings and pictures executed for the 
decoration of the chapels and churches attained a high artistic level 
and had a character of their own, so that we may rightly speak of a special 
Bohemian school of painting in that period. Great progress was also made 
in the painting of miniatures and in small artistic objects. 

Charles’ endeavours in the direction of the territorial enlargement of 
the Bohemian State and his internal activities as a founder of institutions 
necessarily involved a large expenditure. Hence, although he was very 
economical and a model organiser, he was very often obliged to make extra¬ 
ordinary financial demands on the population of the State and to impose 
heavy taxes. In addition to this, the financial obligations undertaken by 
King John and also by Charles himself made it necessary on each occasion 
to seek the approval of the Estates. Thus whenever Charles wished to 
impose a tax, he was obliged to enter into negotiations beforehand with 
the Estates. In this way the Estates acquired a regular and constantly 
increasing influence on public affairs. All the decrees of Charles regarding 
the Bohemian throne, all his laws regulating the external and internal 
conditions of the Bohemian State, were issued with the participation and 
consent of the Bohemian Estates. And Charles’ great legislative work, 
the Maicstas Carolina , did not acquire validity, because the Estates did 
not agree to it. The Estates shewed their agreement or disagreement 
with the intentions and actions of the king both through their represen¬ 
tatives in the highest departments of the State administration and in the 
territorial law-courts, and also in the general diets which gradually became 
regular institutions. In addition to thedictsof the separate countries, Charles 
used to summon, when it was a question of matters affecting the interests 
of the State as a whole, common or general diets of all the lands of the 
Bohemian Crown. Thus, although he had a great opinion of his royal 
rights and used to declare his adherence to Roman juridical views of the 
sovereignty of the monarch, Charles lent his support to the development 
which tended towards the stabilisation and deepening of the conception 
that the king was not the sole and unrestricted holder of the supreme 
power of the State, but shared it with the representatives of the free 
classes of the nation, i.e. with the Estates. The Bohemian Crown, the 
Bohemian State, was no longer represented by the king alone, but also by 
“all the community of the Bohemian Kingdom,” ix. by the Estates. 
Both together, the king and the Estates, formed a higher State unit, the 
symbol of which was the crown of St Wenceslas; supplied in the year 
1346 by (’harles IV, it rested on the head of the saint in St Vitus’ 
Cathedral, and only at coronations and on other ceremonial occasions 
was it worn by the Bohemian kings. 

The period of Charles’ reign was one of splendid development for the 
Church and its institutions. Through the raising of the bishopric of Prague 
to an archbishopric, effected with the help of Charles in 1344, all Bohemia 
and Moravia were freed, in regard to ecclesiastical affairs, from dependence 
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on the archbishop of Mayence, who up till then had been the metropolitan 
of the Bohemian Church. To the archbishop of Prague was transferred 
the existing right of the archbishop of Mayence to crown the Bohemian 
king. Bishop Ernest of Pardubice, a truly eminent man and one of the 
greatest ornaments of the Bohemian Church, became the first Archbishop 
of Prague. Like John of Drazice, his predecessor on the episcopal throne 
in Prague, Ernest sprang from a Czech noble family. He studied for 
fourteen years at the celebrated Italian universities of Bologna and 
Padua, and acquired not only a thorough knowledge of theology and 
Church law but also a classical education which was unusual for that 
period. By this, and also by the rare delicacy of his moral conscience, 
he aroused the admiration of Petrarch himself. Ernest of Pardubice com¬ 
bined a genuine love for the arts and sciences with deep piety, moral 
earnestness, and zeal in the fulfilment of the great duties of his office. It 
was only under him that the victory of Church principles was completed 
in Bohemia in the relations between the spiritual and temporal authori¬ 
ties; it was not until then that all the rights were entirely realised which 
Premysl Ottokar I had granted in principle to the Bohemian Church 
after the great struggle with Bishop Andrew. 

Iri addition to great rights the Church at that time possessed enormous 
wealth; one-half of all the land in Bohemia belonged partly to the secular 
clergy and partly to the monasteries. This wealth, however, was divided 
very unequally; there were prebends with immense incomes and also 
benefices which were quite poor. In that period the proportion of clergy 
to population in Bohemia was much greater than it is to-day. It is 
calculated that in Prague alone, which at that time had less than 40,000 
inhabitants, there were at least 1200 clergy and monks. Being almost 
entirely freed from the jurisdiction of the temporal authorities, they 
were subordinated only to the ecclesiastical authorities, and thus they 
had a privileged position as compared with the rest of the population. 
Combined with the great wealth of the Church, this had a very unfavour¬ 
able effect on the morals of the clergy; their conduct was generally on a 
rather low level. The unhealthy development of Church life in Bohemia 
was furthered by the Curia itself owing to its excessive and unfortunate 
intervention in the internal affairs of the Bohemian Church. Having the 
chief voice in the bestowal of Church benefices in Bohemia and in the 
appointment of the higher dignitaries, the Curia derived financial profit 
therefrom and contributed in the highest degree to the accumulation of 
benefices and other abuses. 

These evils were opposed by the Emperor Charles as well as by Arch¬ 
bishop Ernest. In 1852 it was laid down by law in Bohemia that no one 
could give or bequeath his property to Church dignitaries or institutions 
without the special permission of the king. The reforming mind and 
endeavours of Archbishop Ernest are shewn particularly in the statutes 
which he gave to the clergy in 1849 and later supplemented in the 
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different synods; by these regulations all the evil habits and immoral 
proceedings of the clergy of that time were prohibited and severely 
punished. 

The Emperor Charles and Archbishop Ernest shewed their favour 
towards the efforts of reform in the Church most clearly by the support 
which they extended to two eminent preachers. In 1863 Charles called 
to Prague an Augustinian canon, Conrad Waldhauser (of Waldhaus in 
Upper Austria), who for many years had been court-preacher to the 
Dukes of Austria and had gained a great reputation by reason of his 
moral earnestness, lleing a German with no knowledge of Czech, Wald¬ 
hauser preached in Prague chiefly to the German inhabitants who, owing 
to their wealth, were particularly addicted to lives of pleasure. The 
success of Waldhausers sermons was very great. Germans and Czechs 
thronged to hear him, and under the influence of his words many of them 
turned away from sinful living. Soon, however, the preaching activities 
of Waldhauser aroused the hostility of the mendicant friars, who were 
jealous of his success and disturbed by his attacks on the abuses which 
were prevalent among them. They laid complaints against the bold 
preacher before the archbishop, and spread rumours that he dealt in 
heresies. Refusing to desist from his preaching, Waldhauser defended 
himself, and after a time, in concert with the other Prague priests, he 
charged all mendicant Orders before the Pope with conducting interments 
in their convents contrary to Canon Law. For this purpose he travelled 
to Rome, but returning before the conclusion of the conflict he died in 
Prague towards the end of 1369. 

Almost at the same time as Waldhauser, a native-born preacher began 
to preach in Prague, whose fame soon outshone that of the Austrian 
Augustinian and who far surpasses him in the historical significance of his 
work. This was the Moravian, John Milic of Kromeriz, who after giving 
up his Church dignities began to preach in Prague about the autumn of 
1364. His sermons soon became unusually popular and attracted large 
congregations, particularly of the Czech population. Surpassing Wald¬ 
hauser by his fiery eloquence and soaring enthusiasm, Milic acted even 
more powerfully than he on the minds of the common people. The effect 
of his words was enhanced by the splendid example which he gave in his 
own life. He lived in absolute poverty and exercised the strictest 
bodily asceticism. He never allowed himself any rest, but devoted 
himself constantly to prayer, study, and a severely ascetic mode of life; 
he despised all bodily comfort and fasted often. 

This mode of life and the disturbed conditions of contemporary 
Christendom stimulated in Mili£ a natural tendency towards mysticism 
He formed the conviction that in the years 1365-67 Antichrist was to 
appear in the world in accordance with the prophecy of Daniel. In 1366, 
while delivering a sermon on Antichrist, he pointed with his finger 
directly at the Emperor Charles who was present and declared him to 
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be the great Antichrist spoken of in the Scriptures. On account of this 
statement, Archbishop John Ocko, the successor of Ernest, had Mili'6 
put in prison and the monks of Prague laid an accusation against him, 
but he was not sentenced to any punishment. A year later he departed 
to Rome, where Pope Urban V was expected to arrive shortly from 
Avignon. When, however, in May 1367, he announced in Rome a public 
sermon on Antichrist with the declaration that Antichrist had already 
come to the world, Milic was imprisoned by order of the Inquisitors and 
brought before the Court of the Inquisition. In prison he wrote for an 
inquisitor his “Tractate on Antichrist, 1 ' 1 in which he recommended the 
summoning of an ecumenical council as the only means of removing the 
evils in the corrupted Church. The same counsel was contained also in 
a letter which he wrote to Pope Urban V in about the year 1368. After 
the arrival of the Pope in Rome, Milic was released from prison and 
returned to Prague. In 1369 he set out on a second journey to Rome, 
but on receiving news of the death of Waldhauser lie quickly returned. 

In order to fill the gap left by Waldhauser s decease, Milic now also 
began to preach regularly in German; his preaching activities were con¬ 
siderably increased, for he used to deliver four or live sermons daily in 
different languages and before different congregations, becoming at the 
same time more and more strict in his asceticism. The glamour of his 
words manifested itself particularly in the year 1372, when under the 
influence of his preaching a large number of Prague prostitutes abandoned 
their immoral mode of life and resolved to serve God. Milic established 
for them a special institution, where they were taught to pray and to work 
and were prepared for a return to normal life. Having obtained from 
the Emperor the once famous house of sin called Bemitky (Venice) and 
having secured by purchase and in the form of gifts the neighbouring 
houses, Milic built there a chapel and homes to house the women, who 
sometimes numbered over 80. The new institution was named Jerusalem, 
and as it was freed from duties to the neighbouring parishes, it became 
practically an independent parish community. This aroused the resent¬ 
ment of the parish-priests of Prague, who joined the monks, the former 
opponents of Milic, and laid a charge against him, accusing him of heresy. 
When their attempt failed in Prague, the parish-priests charged Milic 
with heresy directly before the papal Court, which in the meantime had 
again moved to Avignon. They found fault with Mili£ for introducing 
in Jerusalem the daily receiving of the sacrament, for condemning all 
trade, for proclaiming that the clergy ought to live in poverty, and for 
denouncing the study of the liberal arts. As a result of these complaints, 
Pope Gregory XI instructed the Archbishop of Prague and the other 
Bohemian bishops to make a strict investigation and to punish Milic as 
a warning to others of like mind. Milic now set out once more on a 
journey to the papal Court at Avignon, where he was well received and 
given permission to deliver ceremonial sermons before the cardinals. But 
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before the suit was concluded, he died in Avignon in August 1374. His 
influence in his native country, however, did not cease with his death, 
but became one of the main sources of the great movement which later 
led to the burning of Hus at the stake and to the revolt of the Czech 
nation from the Roman Church. 

Just as the reign of Charles manifested clearly the beginnings of the 
later severe religious struggles in Bohemia, so also it prepared and pro¬ 
claimed the struggle between the Czech and German nationalities, a 
struggle which developed in connexion with the religious conflicts and 
for the most part was combined with them. The gradually increasing 
influence of the Czech element at the University of Prague, which origin¬ 
ally was almost entirely in the hands of German foreigners, prepared the 
way for the later victory of the Czechs in this foremost educational 
institution of the Bohemian State. In the towns also the Czech element 
grew stronger, almost entirely unnoticed and by a natural process, 
through the influx of peasants from the surrounding country districts; 
for the towns had been founded and at the beginning completely domi¬ 
nated by immigrant families of German burghers. In Prague Charles 
contributed to this development by establishing the New Town, not 
exclusively for Germans as had been the custom on previous occasions 
when towns were founded in the Bohemian lands, but for everyone who 
wished to settle there. So it came about that from the very outset 
New Town was overwhelmingly Czech, and thus had an indirect influence 
on the development of a Czech character in other parts of Prague. 
Although lie liked the German culture and the German language, the 
Emperor gave many proofs of his genuine love for the Czech nation and 
the Czech language which was his mother tongue. 

The religious and national factors in the history of the period an¬ 
nounced the great movement which soon afterwards burst into flame. 
As a harbinger of the more distant future, we may consider the begin¬ 
nings of the humanistic predilections and endeavours which we find in 
the environment of Charles. Their actual seeding-place was his chancery, 
at the head of which, during a considerable part of his reign, 
stood Bishop John of Stfeda (von Neumarkt, de Novoforo), who was an 
eminent humanist, an enthusiastic collector of classical manuscripts, and 
a friend of Petrarch. The predilection for humanism spread from Charles’ 
chancery to the highest levels of Bohemian society. The Emperor himself 
was strongly influenced by this current of humanism, and had confidential 
meetings both with the native exponents of humanism and also with the 
most important foreign humanists. In 1356 Petrarch, with whom the 
Emperor was in correspondence, paid him a visit in Prague; the Court 
overw helmed the distinguished visitor with enthusiastic praise. Six years 
before that, Prague received a visit from the Roman tribune. Cola di 
Rienzo, who wished to induce the Emperor to take up his residence in 
Rome as the sole and absolute monarch of a united Italy and of the 
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whole Christian world. Considering the views of the visionary Roman on 
Church matters to be obnoxious, the cautious Emperor handed him over 
to the Archbishop of Prague for instruction and improvement. Thus 
Cola spent some time in imprisonment in the archbishop’s castle at 
Roudirce, and afterwards was sent to the papal court in Avignon. 

At the end of his life the Emperor concerned himself with the question 
of the distribution of his hereditary lands among the members of his 
family. The eldest son Wenceslas, who in 1363 had been crowned King 
of Bohemia and in 1376 had been elected King of the Romans, was to 
rule in Bohemia and Silesia, over parts of Upper and Lower Lusatia, and 
over scattered fiefs of Bohemia in Bavaria and Saxony. The second son 
Sigismund obtained the district of Brandenburg, while for the third son 
John a special duchy of Gorlitz was formed from parts of Upper and 
Lower Lusatia. Jost, the first-born son of Charles’ brother the Margrave 
John Henry, ruled in Moravia after his father’s death in 1376, while his 
younger brothers John Sobeslav, later Patriarch of Aquileia, and Prokop 
received from him subordinate fiefs. Of the Emperor’s daughters, Anne, 
a child by his last wife Elizabeth of Pomerania, became in 1382, three 
years after her father’s death, the wife of the English King Richard II, and 
gained in England the very honourable name of “Good Queen Anne.” 

Having lived to see the beginning of the Great Schism in the Western 
Church, the Emperor Charles IV died on 29 November 1378 in his sixty- 
third year. 

Wenceslas IV (1378-1419) was not yet quite eighteen when by his 
father’s death he was called to rule over the territories of the Bohemian 
Crown and over the German Empire. For the fulfilment of the heavy 
duties which now fell to his share he possessed not only natural gifts and 
a considerable degree of education, but also a practical knowledge of 
State affairs which he had acquired owing to the fact that his father had 
from his childhood associated him with himself on important occasions 
in Bohemia and in foreign countries. He certainly had much good will, 
but he lacked judgment and perseverance. From the outset his passion 
for hunting prevented him from carrying out his duties as a monarch. 
In addition, he had a decided tendency towards immoderate drinking, 
and as the years passed the habit grew on him to such an extent that at 
times he lost command of his reason, for by nature he was irritable and 
violent. Thus it happened on more than one occasion that Wenceslas 
allowed himself, in an excess of rage, to act in a hasty, harsh, and even 
cruel manner. His actions on these occasions only increased the strife of 
which the period of his rule was full, and stained his memory in after 
times. 

Not all of the great extent of territory under the rule of the Emperor 
Charles IV passed into the hands of Wenceslas. According to the dis¬ 
positions of his father, the second son Sigismund obtained the district of 
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Brandenburg, the third son John received the district of Gorlitz, while 
Moravia remained under the rule of Charles 1 nephew, Margrave Jost. 
This wealthy and learned man obtained also, in 1388, the county of 
Luxemburg from King Wenceslas, who had inherited it in 1382 from 
Wenceslas, his father’s second brother. In addition, Jost received the 
district of Brandenburg from Sigismund, who in 1385 had become King 
of Hungary. Later, in 1401, King Wenceslas, who by the death of his 
brother John had obtained the district of Gorlitz, ceded to him Upper 
and Lower Lusatia. After the death of Jost (1411) the two Lusatias 
returned into the possession of Wenceslas and the district of Brandenburg 
was restored to Sigismund. The latter, however, immediately pledged 
the Mark of Brandenburg to Frederick of Hohenzollern, the Burgrave of 
Nuremberg, in whose family it now remained permanently. 

Wenceslas 1 rule in the German Empire was bv no means of a happy 
character, for his heavy task was rendered still more difficult both by the 
schism in the Church and by the internal dissensions of the Estates in 
the Empire. Although he strove hard to obtain the recognition of the 
Pope in the Empire and in his own lands, and constantly prepared to set 
out on an expedition to Rome in order to obtain the imperial crown, he 
did not succeed either in contributing towards the removal of papal 
dualism or in realising the plan of a Roman expedition. And although 
his intervention in the disputes between the Estates of the Empire was 
often timely and justified, it produced for him in the Empire many 
enemies who in 1384 began to intrigue for his deposition. This took 
place in 1400, when King Wenceslas was deprived of the German throne 
by the Electors, who chose Rupert of the Rhine as king. 

This inglorious end of Wenceslas 1 reign in the German Empire was 
prepared in no small measure by the unfavourable development of 
internal conditions in Bohemia. For some time, indeed, Wenceslas 1 reign 
appeared to be a worthy continuation of the excellent reign of his father, 
but later serious unrest arose from the conflicts of the king both with 
the Bohemian lords and also with the dignitaries and officials of the 
Church. 

While King Wenceslas was popular among the common people on 
account of his good nature and because he did not exact such heavy taxes 
as his father, he soon incurred the displeasure of the higher nobility by 
choosing for his advisers mainly members of the lower nobilitv and 
burghers, and by staffing the public offices with persons devoted to him¬ 
self and belonging to these classes. After a while the dissatisfied nobles 
formed against the king a conspiracy which was joined even by the king’s 
cousin Jost, Margrave of Moravia. In the spring of the year 1394, Jost 
entered quite formally into a union with the leading Bohemian nobles, 
the aim of which was declared to be the removal of various defects in the 
territorial administration and in the law-courts. With a large number of 
armed men they took the king by surprise at his country-seat near Prague, 
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cast him into prison in the Castle of Prague, and after a time even removed 
him to a castle in Austria. About three months later the king's brother 
John of Gorlitz compelled the rebellious nobles by armed force to release 
the king from imprisonment, on the promise that a decision would be 
made with reference to their complaints. New conflicts, however, soon 
arose between the king and the nobles, who towards the end of 1394 
organised a new coalition against him. In addition to Margrave dost, 
the conspiracy was joined by the Dukes of Austria. The complaints and 
demands which the rebellious nobles submitted to the king involved 
an unheard-of limitation of his power. When the king hesitated to 
comply with these demands and the nobles began to wage open war against 
him, he requested his brother Sigismund, the Hungarian King, to under¬ 
take, after the death of John of Gorlitz, the office of mediator between 
the parties. Sigismund induced the parties to entrust the decision regarding 
their complaints and demands to him and to Margrave Jost,. Their award, 
made in the spring of the year 1396, signified a great success for the 
nobles. Almost all the highest offices of the land were adjudicated to 
them, and at the side of the king was established a council composed of 
the Bohemian and Moravian nobles and bishops. Without this council 
the king was not to undertake any action in internal affairs. 

Owing to the fact that King Wenceslas submitted only with unwilling¬ 
ness to this award and that the nobles did not cease to strive to obtain 
a further restriction of the king's power, new disputes arose between the 
king and the nobles in the course of time and became exceedingly embit¬ 
tered. In 1397 certain of the nobles who were members of the king's council 
murdered four of the leading advisers of King Wenceslas at Karlstejn. 
All attempts at a reconciliation were in vain, and in the winter of 1400 
the Bohemian nobles headed by Margrave Jost formed an alliance with 
King Rupert and his German adherents. In the spring of 1401 King 
Wenceslas was besieged in Prague for more than eight weeks by the 
armed forces of the native and German members of this association. In 
the summer the king and the Bohemian nobles concluded a treaty, 
whereby King Wenceslas agreed to accept a standing council consisting 
of four nobles and enjoying great powers. Thus was established a permanent 
committee of nobles whose task was to govern in common with the king; 
they had a deciding voice also in the administration of the royal estates 
and revenues which up to that time had been under the control of the 
Bohemian kings alone. At the beginning of 1402, however, the power of 
this council was transferred to King Sigismund of Hungary, whom King 
Wenceslas appointed administrator of the kingdom of Bohemia while he 
himself was preparing to go on another expedition to Rome, which once 
more did not take effect. Soon conflicts again arose between the royal brothers, 
and Sigismund, whom Wenceslas had a short time before generously 
assisted to gain his release from imprisonment in Hungary, gave orders 
for his brother to be arrested in the spring of 1402 and to be imprisoned in 
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Prague Castle, where he had been incarcerated eight years previously. 
After a time, however, on leaving the country, he brought King Wenceslas 
with him, and finally, in August 1402, took him to Vienna, where he was 
kept under the protection of the Dukes of Austria. Only in the autumn 
of 1403 did King Wenceslas succeed in escaping from his imprisonment at 
Vienna and returning to Bohemia. In the meantime the party which 
supported him had grown in strength, so that he was received practically 
as a deliverer, even by many of his former opponents. Wenceslas made 
use of this favourable state of things to abolish the new regulations by 
which his royal power had not long before been limited, and to restore 
the former method of government. 

In the last years of Wenceslas*’ reign the conflict over the boundaries 
of the royal power and that of the Estates was replaced by great disputes 
in the field of ecclesiastical affairs. These disputes were preceded by 
numerous and mostly very serious conflicts between King Wenceslas and the 
Church authorities. The first collision was that between the king and the 
cathedral chapter in Breslau, the capital of Silesia. When King Wenceslas 
visited the town in the summer of 1381, it had just been placed under an 
interdict by the cathedral chapter (the bishopric being then vacant), 
because at Christmas 1380 some barrels of foreign beer had been 
confiscated which had been ordered for the canons in defiance of the 
general regulations of the municipal authorities. When the chapter re¬ 
fused to comply with the king's request that the interdict should be 
removed at least for a time, he felt that his royal authority was flouted 
and caused the chapter's estates in the vicinity of Breslau to be occupied 
and pillaged. At the request of the king the interdict was removed 
shortly afterwards by order of the Pope, and the dispute with the Breslau 
chapter was settled in the spring of 1382, so that the power of the 
Bohemian Crown over the bishopric of Breslau was considerably strength¬ 
ened. 

More serious and more fateful were the disputes between the king and 
John of Jenstejn, the Archbishop of Prague. Conspicuously gifted and 
possessed of an extensive education which he had acquired through his 
studies at several Italian and French universities, particularly at Paris, 
this young man (he was scarcely twenty years old when in 1379 he took 
over the administration of the archbishopric of Prague) lived at first in 
an effeminate and worldly manner. But his severe illness and the terrible 
death of the Archbishop of Magdeburg at a dancing entertainment 
brought about a change in his mind and manner of living. He turned 
away from the world and lived like a penitent, devoting himself to fasting 
and bodily mortification, prayer, religious meditation, and the writing of 
religious treatises of a mystical tendency. At the same time, however, he 
had an excessively high opinion of his ecclesiastical authority and did not 
cease to surround himself with splendour, being convinced that this was 
required for the maintenance of his dignity. He was very sensitive about 
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the rights of his office, and thus found himself engaged in numerous 
conflicts with the higher clergy of his diocese as well as with several lay¬ 
men and with the temporal authorities. In 1384 he had a very sharp 
dispute with King Wenceslas himself over a dam on the River Elbe, and 
thus incurred his displeasure. This fact was exploited by some of the 
favourite officials and advisers of the king, who began to interfere more 
boldly with matters belonging to the sphere of the ecclesiastical authorities 
and did not always respect the rights which had previously been granted 
to the Church in Bohemia. Thus in 1392-93, on the order of one of these 
officials, two priests were executed in Prague for various base crimes; and 
in other directions also the temporal authorities disregarded the liberties 
which were claimed at that time by the Church. In view’ of these circum¬ 
stances the archbishop presented a complaint to the king in 1393, and 
also summoned before the archiepiscopal court the royal official who had 
ordered the execution of the two priests. This action greatly enraged 
the proud and irascible king against the archbishop and his officials. The 
king, however, lost his self-control completely over another event which 
happened soon afterwards. 

Intending to establish a new bishopric in western Bohemia and to endow 
it with the estates of the Benedictine monastery at Kladruby, Wenceslas 
desired that after the death of the abbot his position should remain vacant. 
But w’hen the abbot died, the monks at Kladruby elected a successor and 
Archbishop John, although he knew of the king's intention, gave instruc¬ 
tions for the election to be confirmed by his vicar-general, John of Pomuk. 
The news of this enraged the king to such an extent that during the 
negotiations regarding the archbishop's complaints he ordered the arrest 
of the archbishop and his three advisers, including the vicar-general John 
of Pomuk. The archbishop was released, but his advisers remained in the 
power of the king, who cross-examined them and then ordered them to 
be tortured; in particular John of Pomuk was burnt with torches and 
lighted candles so that he almost lost consciousness. Finally, the king 
ordered them all to be drowned, but on reflection promised to grant them 
their lives on condition that they undertook on oath to tell no one that 
they had been imprisoned and tortured. The others did so, but John of 
Pomuk, exhausted by his tortures, was unable to sign the document 
presented to him. The king then ordered him to be taken away to his 
death. John of Pomuk was dragged away to the stone bridge built by 
the Emperor Charles IV, and bound hand and foot was thrown into the 
Vltava on 20 March 1393. 

When his rage had passed, the king tried to make amends. Making 
use of the advantages of the quinquagenary year which was just then 
proclaimed in Prague by permission of the Pope, he obtained absolution 
from the Church by carrying out the prescribed acts of penitence. He 
also invited the archbishop to enter into negotiations with a view to a 
reconciliation. The archbishop accepted the invitation, but when the 
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negotiations fell through, he began to entertain fears as to his safety; he 
fled from Prague and went to Rome. There he presented to the papal 
Court a lengthy report containing all his complaints against King 
Wenceslas, and requested the Pope to appoint judges to try the king and 
his assistants and to inflict ecclesiastical penalties on them as sacrilegious 
persons and murderers. However, he achieved no success at the papal 
court; none of his complaints, not even the report on the cruel death of 
the vicar-general John of Pomuk, induced Pope Boniface IX to take 
action against King Wenceslas in defence of the rights of the Church. 
At that time the Pope was expecting the king to arrive in Italy and to 
help him to gain a final victory over his enemies there and over the Pope 
at Avignon. Hence the Curia turned a favourable ear towards the king's 
request that Archbishop John should be removed from his position. 
In these circumstances Archbishop John considered it advisable to 
give up his office of his own free will tow r ards the end of the year 1395; 
he remained in Rome, where five years later he died. Thus if the Curia 
abandoned without hesitation such a distinguished prelate as Archbishop 
John of Jenstejn in his struggle against the king for the liberty and rights 
of the Church, it is little wonder that it passed over in silence the 
martyrdom of his vicar-general, John of Pomuk, a man otherwise of small 
importance, who was given a martyr’s halo only on account of the religious 
struggles of a later date, and was raised to the position of a great national 
saint under the name of John of Nepomuk (for in the meantime the 
name of his birth-place had been changed from Pomuk to Nepomuk) by 
the victorious Counter-Reformation. The attitude of the Pope towards 
the king changed when the latter endeavoured to bring about the end 
of the papal schism by the resignation of both Popes. Then Pope 
Boniface IX took the side of Wenceslas’ opponents in the German Empire 
and contributed considerably towards his deposition. 

In all these conflicts with the dignitaries and officials of the Church, 
King Wenceslas appears to us as determined an upholder of royal rights 
as he was an opponent of Church principles and claims that affected the 
power of the king. It might be thought that a king who so energetically 
defended his rights against priests and Church institutions at home would 
also have resisted no less resolutely the excessive interference of the Curia 
with the ecclesiastical administration in his lands, and have stopped the 
abuses which arose therefrom in the Church of his time. Wenceslas, how¬ 
ever, not only did not do this; he tolerated and even supported the growth 
of the Pope’s influence on the ecclesiastical administration in Bohemia and 
willingly reconciled himself to the harmful sides of the papal administrative 
system; it was precisely at this period that this harmfulness reached its 
zenith, and the king did not hesitate to draw benefit for himself from the 
fact. Perhaps the greatest culprit in respect of accumulation of benefices in 
territories governed by Wenceslas was one of his foremost advisers and 
favourites, Wenceslas Kralik, who probably obtained all his benefices by 
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the Pope’s favour. The Pope’s tithe was exacted year by year in the early 
part of Wenceslas’ reign, and the collection of the plenary indulgences, 
authorised at the occasion of the quinquagenary year of grace given 
to Wenceslas’ territories in 1893, was likewise permitted and supported by 
the king, vho did not fail, of course, to secure a share for himself. Thus 
while the Bohemian clergy and ecclesiastical institutions were engaged 
in disputes with the temporal authorities, there existed between King 
Wenceslas and the Curia a full agreement, which both parties bought, of 
course, by making mutual political but morally very doubtful concessions. 

There is no wonder that in such circumstances as these the moral 
deficiencies and abuses, the beginnings of which may be observed in the 
reign of Charles IV, greatly gained ground in the Church of Bohemia. 
But the resistance to them also increased, for it was strengthened by 
the genuinely moral movement which was stimulated in the reign of 
Charles IV by the activities of the famous preachers Waldhauser and 
Mill#, and grew wider and deeper during the reign of Wenceslas IV. 
MiliC was succeeded in his labours by Thomas of Stitny and Matthias of 
Janov, two distinguished Czech thinkers of the first period of Wenceslas" 
reign. Thomas of Stitny (ob. v. 1401), a devout and educated landowner, 
wrote in Czech, and mostly following foreign models, a number of 
works of a moralising and religious character; they clearly demonstrate 
the influence of Milic’s thought and spirit. Some of the masters of arts 
of the university found fault with him for writing on difficult religious 
and philosophical questions in the language of the common people, but 
Stitny paid no heed to such reproaches. Genuinely devoted to the 
Church, he avoided all dogmatic deviations from Church doctrine and 
disagreements with the Church authorities. Matthias of Janov (ob. 1394) 
obtained the degree of master of arts at the University of Paris and 
studied theology there. As a preacher and writer in the spirit of Milic, 
he followed his example by recommending frequent attendance at the 
sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, but he also condemned an excessive 
worship of the saints, relics, pictures, and miracles, and opposed in general 
external and ostentatious manifestations of piety. His views aroused the 
anger of the Church authorities. At the Prague synod in 1388 it was 
strictly forbidden to give the Holy Eucharist to the laity more 
frequently than once a month. A year later Matthias of Janov, together 
with two priests of the same way of thinking, was compelled at the synod 
to recant in public his views concerning the worship of the saints, their 
relics and pictures, and the frequent receiving of the Iloly Eucharist. He 
recanted, of course, unwillingly, nor did he give up his views afterwards. 
But he soon died, leaving a great Latin work entitled De rcgulis vcteris 
et novi testamenti . This work makes a comparison between true and 
false Christianity and contains a severe criticism of the Church and its 
abuses at that time; later, in the time of John Hus, by reason of its 
explanation of the need for frequent Communion, it provided the impulse 
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for the introduction of the habit of receiving the Eucharist in both 
kinds. 

The movement of reform aroused by the work of Milic continued to 
live amongst the common people even after his death. The proof of this 
may be seen in the predilection of the people of Prague for sermons 
dealing with the need for moral improvement. It was for this reason that 
the Bethlehem Chapel was founded in the year 1391. Its founders, a 
knight and a burgher, imposed on the administrators of this chapel the 
duty of preaching in Czech twice on every feast day, and it was certainly 
their intention that the preaching should be in the spirit of Milic. This, 
however, was only completely fulfilled a few years later when in 1402 
the Bethlehem Chapel was placed under the charge of John Hus. 

This moral and intellectual movement arose and developed outside 
the Prague University, which was the highest cultural institution of the 
Bohemian State. The international character and special purpose of the 
university did not allow it to influence directly the moral and spiritual 
life of the country. Nevertheless, the university could not remain entirely 
shut off from the questions and problems of the day in Bohemia. Several 
of the foreigners who taught at the University of Prague were famous as 
writers and preachers of a reforming tendency. The celebrated Heidelberg 
professor, Nicholaus Magni de Javor, a Silesian, who was in Prague during 
the years 1378-1402, not only wrote there religious works of a reforming 
character, but was also the German preacher in the church where Wald- 
hauser used to preach. In the years 13G5-90 there lived in Prague the 
celebrated Matthias of Cracow, wdio is generally recognised as the author 
of two famous works, Speculum aureum de titulis benejiciorum and De 
xqualorihus curiae Romanae , in which he criticises w r ith extraordinary 
sharpness the system of Church administration adopted by the Curia. 
Albert Engelschalk of Straubing, who is considered by some to be the 
author of the first of these works, lectured at the University of Prague 
in the years 1373-1402. The two works in question were only finished 
after the departure of these two scholars from Bohemia, but it seems that 
their origin was in Prague. 

Although it is difficult to imagine that the activities of these men pro¬ 
duced no effect upon their environment in Prague, it is impossible to 
ascertain their direct connexion with the Bohemian religious movement. 
A direct connexion between this movement and the University of Prague 
was only formed when the foreign and mainly German element at that 
institution (at the beginning the foreigners formed the absolute majority) 
began to give way before the Czech element. This w'as brought about 
partly by the gradual departure of the foreign professors and students to 
other universities which were established in Central Europe during the 
years following the foundation of Prague University (the Universities of 
Cracow, Vienna, Heidelberg, Cologne, and Erfurt), and partly by the 
natural development of learning in the Czech nation. From the steady 
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strengthening of the Czech element at the university, and from its grow¬ 
ing national consciousness, there naturally arose the endeavour to provide 
the Czech masters of arts with a greater degree of influence over the 
administration of the university and with a larger share of its income than 
they had received at its foundation. Hence arose the conflicts between the 
Bohemian “nation” and the other three “nations'” at the university. For 
example, a dispute arose in the year lf384 over the places in the university 
colleges of the Emperor Charles IV and King Wenceslas IV. In order 
to settle the dispute, it was decided to grant the Czech masters of arts 
five places out of six in each of the two colleges, the sixth being reserved 
for the foreign masters of arts. In the succeeding years the Czech influ¬ 
ence at the university became still stronger. There was an increase in the 
number of Czech professors, and their influence over the administration of the 
university grew in consequence of the fact that more and more of the higher 
offices within it were given to Czechs. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the number of Czech masters of arts at the University of Prague 
was only a little lower than that of the foreign masters, while in the most 
important Faculty, Theology, the Czech masters were now beginning to 
form the majority. 

It was just at this time that a confidential relationship developed 
between the university and the Bohemian movement of reform. The 
connecting link in this relationship was John 11 us. A special chapier 
wall be devoted to this great figure of Bohemian history in the next 
volume of this work. There, in due connexion with historical events in 
Bohemia, a detailed account will be given of his great conflict with the 
Church of Rome, a conflict which brought him in 1415 to a martyrs 
death at the stake at Constance. Here it is sufficient to say that King 
Wenceslas, who survived Hus by four years, lived tosee the beginningsof the 
great struggle which the Czech nation was preparing to wage in memory 
of Hus against almost the whole of Christendom. The king's death was 
accelerated by the first revolutionary outbursts that accompanied this 
decision by the Czech people. Excited by the* news of the violent treat¬ 
ment meted out by the riotous crowd to the Prague councillors who 
opposed the ideas of Hus, the king had an apoplectic seizure to which he 
succumbed on 16 August 1419. 
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THE SWISS CONFEDERATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Swiss Confederation was the product of that tendency towards co¬ 
operation which, with varying success, inspired the medieval communes of 
all lands. The league formed by the co-operation of several small districts 
succeeded in preserving local autonomy from the destruction which else¬ 
where followed the establishment of a central and unified power in the 
heart of a great nation; while, at the same time, it awakened in the 
members of the league a new sentiment of solidarity capable of giving 
birth to a real State. This principle of union in diversity, of cohesion in 
independence, has become the modem idea of “ federalism 11 ; thanks to 
the common interest which united them, populations of varying origin and 
different tongues became members of a single nation. 

The history of the territory which now composes Switzerland can 
be traced back to a very ancient civilisation; vestiges of human habita¬ 
tions dating from the Stone Age have been found, and the palafittes prove 
that there were extensive lacustrine settlements. The Roman conquest 
assimilated the natives, whether of Celtic or Ligurian origin, on both 
slopes of the Alps: the Helvetii who, driven southwards by the Germans, 
crossed the Rhine and reached the plateau and the valleys between the 
Alps and the Jura, but were stopped by the Rhone, where Geneva, the 
chief city of the Allobroges, commanded the way across the river; the 
Rhaeti, who occupied the upper valley of the Rhine and the mountains 
of the Grisons; and, finally, on the southern slope of the Alps, the Lepontii 
of the Ticino valley. The subjugation of the Helvetii, which was begun 
in 58 b.c. by Caesar's first expedition into Gaul, was accomplished before 
the Christian era, and Roman civilisation advanced, under the protection 
of the limes, eastward into Rhaetia, westward as far as the Valais, and 
even into the heart of the country, in the mountainous region of Lake 
Lucerne, as also along the routes of the Oberalp and the Furka Pass. 

In the third century this country, intersected by fine Roman roads, 
became a frontier land shielding Italy from the German barbarians; the 
fortifications on the Rhine prevented invasions, but when they were no 
longer defended by Roman garrisons, the Germans in their turn oc¬ 
cupied the Alpine provinces, and either shared the land with the former 
Helvetio-Roman proprietors or else colonised districts hitherto sparsely 
populated. 

The Burgundians, the first of whom had arrived from the south, by way 
of Sapaudia (Savoy), in 452, had by the end of the century advanced to the 
Valais, to Avenches, and even to the river Reuss and the neighbourhood 
of Basle. The Alemanni had often crossed the river in their marauding 
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expeditions; early in the sixth century they checked the advance of the 
Burgundians and drove them back to the Aar; with a steady pressure 
they pushed up the valleys to the snow-covered Alps; they advanced into 
Rhaetia and left to the Roman population only a constantly diminishing 
territory. Finally, in 569, the Lombards made their appearance on the 
southern slope of the Alps. 

This expansion of the Alemanni from the Rhine to the summit of the 
Alps, on the Swiss plateau, was the work of centuries. But by the end of 
the sixth century, the territory formerly held by the Helvetii and the 
Rhaeti had become divided into regions of varying culture, according to 
the degree in which Roman civilisation had survived or succumbed to the 
new settlement. 

In the Burgundian sphere, the German colonists adopted the language 
of the Roman provincials and their institutions respected Latin civilisa¬ 
tion. Burgundian Switzerland became Romance Switzerland. The 
Alemanni, more barbarous and still pagans, effaced all traces of the 
Roman conquest in country districts; in a few urban centres only, the 
old Christian communities still survived; and even when Alemannic 
Switzerland had been converted to Christianity, the impress of the recent 
conquerors remained apparent; it became German Switzerland. 

To the east, Chur-Rhaetia, which was in contact with Lombard Italy, 
preserved her Roman institutions and language; although she was en¬ 
croached on in the north by the advance of the Alemanni, her ancient 
traditions were saved from destruction by the protection of her lofty 
mountains and the convolutions of her high valleys. 

The domination of the Merovingian and Carolingian Frankish kings 
hardly modified the state of affairs caused by the Germanic invasions. 
Although the name of the Burgundians, or Burgundy, was revived in a new 
independent kingdom between 888 and 1033, it was no solid and homo¬ 
geneous State which established itself astride the Jura from Provence to 
the Rhine. The duchy of Alemannia, which had been destroyed about 
748, re-appeared in the tenth century and, under the name of the duchv 
of Swabia, included the Alemanni on both banks of the Rhine. In 1033 
the new Germanic Empire included all the region of the Alps, Transjurane 
Burgundy, the Valais, Alemannia, Rhaetia, and the Lepontine valleys of 
Italy; the linguistic frontiers still remained, but the Empire brought 
fresh bonds to unite regions of diverse civilisation; thus, under the Salic 
Emperors, the temporary institution of a Rectorate of Burgundy es¬ 
tablished direct contact between the duchy of Swabia and the kingdom of 
Burgundy. 

It was on the frontiers of Alemannia and Burgundy, where the two 
languages met, that the first consolidation of seignories and feudal powers 
was attempted by the house of Ziihringen in the twelfth century. Having 
inherited large estates between the Rhine and the Lake of Geneva, the 
Ziihringen endeavoured to transform their rectorate into a permanent 
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power; westward they encountered the growing influence of the Counts 
of Savoy, and, to counteract the hostility of secular and ecclesiastical lords, 
they founded towns, Fribourg and Berne. But in 1218 their line died out, 
the rectorate of Burgundy reverted to the Empire,and no new power again 
intervened between the Emperor and the cities or dynasts who were his 
immediate subjects. 

The progress of feudalism occasioned an ever more marked subdivision of 
authority as well as the gradual disappearance of the class of freemen. The 
Kiburgs, heirs to the Zahringen, engaged in struggles with the urban 
communities of Berne and Morat, as well as with Peter II of Savoy. The 
Savoyard power penetrated as far as Alemannia; it was, however, checked 
at the Aar, and did not succeed in emulating the example of the 
Zahringen between the Alps and the Rhine. That achievement was 
reserved for the Ilabsburgs, heirs to the Lenzburgs, counts of Zurichgau 
and landgraves in Thurgau; in the days of Count Rudolf III, they 
seized the land of the Kiburgs and contested with Savoy the possession 
of the territories and ecclesiastical advocacies on the left bank of 
the Aar. 

After the death of Peter II of Savoy in 1268, Rudolf of Habsburg 
obtained Fribourg, and forced Berne to perform its duties to the Empire. In 
1278 he secured for his sons wide lands to the east: Austria, Sty ria, and, tem¬ 
porarily, Carinthia and Carniola. In central and north-eastern Sw itzerland 
from the Uchtland to Thurgau, from the Rhine to the shores of Lake 
Lucerne and as far as Urseren, he took possession of fiefs and advocacies, 
rights and jurisdictions, on a thousand different pretexts; when he w r as 
elected king in 1278, he established throughout his domains a uniform 
administration and a burdensome system of taxation. When he died at 
Spires on 15 July 1291, everything seemed to point to the definite con¬ 
solidation of the feudal rights of the Ilabsburgs into a strong territorial 
power on the northern slope of the Alps, reaching beyond the Jura in the 
west, and beyond the Sarine on the borders of the Savoyard lands to the 
south-east. 

Resistance to the establishment of this monarchical and centralised 
State did not originate among the rich burgesses or urban centres of 
Zurich, Basle, or St Gall. It was peasant communities who first united 
in defence of the local liberties threatened by the Habsburgs. Here, as 
elsewhere in the Empire in the thirteenth century, the class of small free 
land-holders had become much impoverished and had dwindled in number; 
it had nevertheless survived in various proportions on the soil of the 
Waldstaetten, or Forest Cantons washed by the Lake of Lucerne. The free¬ 
men subject to the count's jurisdiction followed him to war; they 
assembled, as in the centena or hundred-court, to exercise petty justice. 
Beside them were other classes of the population, of various conditions: 
nobles, u minister Mies” (ennobled by their office) who were often recruited 
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from the ranks of the serfs, the tenants on monastic domains whose 
personal rights lessened their original serfdom, and men who were pro¬ 
tected by some ecclesiastical or secular lord. 

The three Forest Cantons differed not only in their geographical 
position, but also in the distribution of social conditions and feudal 
tenures. 

Uri consisted of the valley of the Reuss, from the end of Lake Lucerne 
to the foot of the St Gothard. The upper valley of Urseren formed no 
part of it, but belonged to the Rhaetian abbey of Disentis. Even in the 
days of the Romans, Urseren was in communication with Valais by the 
Furka Pass, and with Chur-Rhaetia bv the Oberalp; the road to Ticino 
was open; but throughout long centuries Urseren and Uri were sundered 
by the impenetrable gorges of Schollenen; the road to the St Gothard 
was not open in this direction until a bridge had been constructed along 
the face of the rock, and this was not done until a comparatively late 4 
period, although, according to recent researches, it took place before 1140. 
The district of Uri, which led to the St Gothard, thus became a place 
of much resort, and a strategic point on one of the best roads between 
Italy and Germany; and the Emperors attached great importance to 
its possession. In 835 the valley belonged to the abbey of Fraumiinster 
in Zurich; the Counts of Rapperswil, the barons of Attinghausen, and 
the monastery of Wettingen participated in the seignorial rights; but 
the freemen formed an economic association, the “ Markgenossenschaft/ 
for the exploitation of the common pastures, or 46 Allmende*; and their 
neighbours, the men of Fraumiinster, had almost attained personal liberty. 

The policy of the Emperors, even in the thirteenth century, dis¬ 
played a tendency to conciliate Uri; on 26 May 1231 King Henry of 
Germany, who was administering the country beyond the Alps in the 
absence of his father Frederick II, emancipated the people of Uri from 
the authority of the Count of Habsburg; he promised that they should 
never be alienated from the Empire, and took them under his protection. 
The whole valley was thus constituted imperial territory. The u Mark- 
genossenschaft” corresponded to a single legal and administrative division, 
and prepared the way for the political transformation of the country. 
The ammann , or “free judge/ became the landamann , the leader of the 
community, whose members met in a landsgcmcinde . 

Originally the district of Schwyz only extended from the foot of the 
Mythen, or Rigi, to the valley of the Muota. The Habsburgs as heirs of the 
Lenzburgs exercised the higher justice; the monasteries of Einsiedeln, 
Cappel, Muri, Schannis, and Engelberg, shared the land with them; but 
the characteristic feature of Schwyz was the preponderance of freemen 
who formed two-thirds of the population, and the association of freemen 
and serfs in a single “Markgenossenschaft ” The natives of Schwyz were 
hemmed in by their lofty mountains; in the twelfth century they cleared 
the northern slopes of the Mythen and thus came into violent conflict with 
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the abbey of Einsiedeln. In the thirteenth century, the abolition of 
serfdom by the Habsburgs encouraged the fusion of social classes; and 
the agricultural association betrayed an increasing tendency towards the 
formation of an established political assembly. 

At Unterwalden (Inter Silvas) the freemen had originally a single tri¬ 
bunal, one centre of jurisdiction for the whole district, but they were in a 
minority of perhaps a third of the population; local interests predominated, 
and the two valleys Ob and TJnter dem Kernwald (Obwald with Sarnen, 
Nidwald with Stanz)no longer maintained their former cohesion. The feudal 
rights and landed properties were in the hands of petty local nobles, and 
especially in those of the monasteries of Engel berg, Muri, Murbach, 
Lucerne, and Beromlinster; the freemen were subject to the courts of the 
Habsburgs, who were moreover the advocates of the various monasteries, 
except Engel berg. In Unterwalden there are no traces of a 44 Markgenos- 
senschaft.” 

In 1231 the opening of the road across the St Gothard had brought 
about the recognition of Uri as territory under the direct control of the 
Empire. The Hohenstaufen strove everywhere to command the passes 
across the Alps; when the Emperor Frederick II was excommunicated in 
1239 he was unable to control as he wished the Guelf bishoprics of Chur 
and the Valais; the St Gothard remained his only way to Italy; he 
retained Leventina for the Empire and converted Urseren into an imperial 
vogtland ; in 1231 he became master of Uri. Sell wvz and Unterwalden mark 
farther stages on the same road. Thus the three Forest Cantons assumed 
a place in the foreground of imperial policy; and the struggle with the 
Papacy conferred on them an equally great strategic importance. Mean¬ 
while the road across the St Gothard brought them into contact with 
the outer world by the continual succession of merchants and knights, 
convoys and sold id's, who passed to and fro. 

This outer world was agitated bv the new ideas resulting from the 
revolution of the communes; to the north in France, in Flanders, and on 
the lthine, and to the south in Italy, the towns were fighting for the 
maintenance of their privileges. On the southern slope of the Alps com¬ 
munal emancipation had reached the country districts; the “communes'' 
in the valleys and villages of the Ticino were resisting feudal rights; they 
were shaking off serfdom, they administered freely the “ Allmende" and 
seized on the lower jurisdiction. There, as among the Forest Cantons, 
the original organisation was that of the “Markgenossenschaft”; in the 
thirteenth century it became a political autonomy and gaye birth to a 
peasant commune. This gradual emancipation, legal and economic, of the 
Milanese valleys of the Ticino, their struggles against feudalism with the 
help of men from the northern side of the Alps—all this contest, alike 
local and heroic, was not without influence on the thoughts and actions 
of the men of the Forest Cantons. 

Finally, the sense of political union between the three valleys received 
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great encouragement from the very formula which first expressed it—the 
legal act of an oath. The coalition so common in the Middle Ages in 
Italy, in France, and in Flanders, under the form of the consjnratio , or 
coniuratio , united, at first personally, by a common act, the inhabitants of 
the Forest Cantons; then, under the stress of the conflict, this oath 
became an alliance of communes, and, later, a real Confederation, the 
“ Eidgenossenschaft.” 

At first the Forest Cantons relied on the Empire to support them in 
their resistance to the claims of the Habsburgs. Rudolf of Habsburg, 
nicknamed the Silent, had sided with the Holy See, whereupon the 
natives of Schwyz addressed their petitions to the Emperor Frederick II; 
on 20 December 1240 they obtained from him in his camp outside 
Faenza a charter guaranteeing their position as freemen directly subject 
to the Empire. From documents we surmise that in the years 1239 and 
1240 there was armed resistance by Schwyz and Unterwalden to the agents 
of the Habsburgs; the Ghibelline League spread to the Romance districts, 
Estavayer and Fribourg, and to Berne and Morat. In the Forest Cantons 
the pact of 1291 refers to an antiqua confederation which was an alliance of 
a personal character under the form of an oath; for the maintenance of 
public peace the men of Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Uri undertook to 
supply each other with mutual help, and also jointly admitted the 
elements of a common local law. This alliance, of which the probable 
date is 1240 1 or thereabouts, also included Lucerne. 

In 1252 the Habsburgs were again masters of Schwyz and Unterwalden; 
Rudolf the Silent was reconciled with the Emperor, and Lucerne had 
already submitted in 1244. In 1249 Como was gained by the papal 
party, and, when Frederick II died in 1250, the St Gothard was lost to 
the Empire. The accession of Rudolf of Habsburg, of the elder branch, 
to the imperial throne on 24 October 1273 reversed the situation; the 
immediate dependency of Uri on the Empire was not contested, but in 
1274 the court at Nuremberg revoked the charter enfranchising Schwyz. 
In 1283 Rudolf, having acquired the possessions of the Kiburgs and 
Laufenburgs and the city of Lucerne, bestowed on his sons the imperial 
advocacy of Urseren. Thus Schwyz and Uri could no longer oppose the 
advocacy of the Empire to the rights of the count. Under Rudolf they 
indeed enjoyed a position similar to that which they had acquired by im 
mediate dependence on the Empire, and the fiscal policy of the Habsburgs 
encouraged the union of their subjects of every category; but the in¬ 
corporation of the three valleys into a solid State, though"still under the* 
Austrian government and administration, was inevitably in process of 
development, in spite of the military assistance lent by the men of Schwyz 
to Rudolf at the siege of Besanyon in 1289, in return for which he guaran¬ 
teed to them anew that they should remain independent of any outside 
tribunal. 

1 Recently Professor K. Moyer has placed this alliance in 1288. 
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It is therefore not surprising that when Rudolf died at Spires on 
15 July 1291 a movement of resistance began among the inhabitants of 
the Forest Cantons. Possibly the conspirators planned their action 
against the house of Habsburg in secret conferences which took place on 
the shores of the Lake of Lucerne, especially in the meadow of Griitli; 
in any case, the decisive step was taken at the beginning of August: 
Uri, Schwyz, and Nidwald revived the former Coiifederatio in a new 
alliance. 

The federal pact of 1291 is the historical foundation of the Confedera¬ 
tion. It constituted an alliance for the maintenance of public peace solemnly 
consecrated by the oath of the contracting parties; although it had 
originally been purely personal, in 1291 this oath tended to include the 
whole of the three cantons, just as the agricultural and legal associations 
were approximating to real political organisms. The three cantons 
guaranteed mutual help and succour against any aggressor from without or 
any fomenter of trouble from within; difficulties which might arise between 
the contracting parties were to be settled by arbitration; seignorial 
courts of justice were recognised, but no judge was to be accepted who 
had bought his office with gold, or who was not a native of the valley; 
and detailed regulations provided for the apprehension and punishment 
of any criminals amongst the Confederates, and for the execution of 
sentences. The prohibition of outside judges seems to have been aimed at 
the appointment of Austrian officials; furthermore, resistance to Austria is 
proved by the conclusion on 16 October 1291 of an offensive and defensive 
alliance which for three years bound Uri and Schwyz to Zurich. Zurich, 
an imperial town, combined with Constance, Lucerne, and the Swabian 
and Burgundian princes in the movement which opposed the claims of 
Albert of Habsburg, Rudolfs son, over the territory between the Alps 
and the .Jura; while the Forest Cantons supported the revolt of the men 
of Leventina against Milan, and thus sought to regain free passage across 
the Alps. 

In 1292 Albert defeated the coalition, but vainly laid siege to Zurich; 
and Lucerne, having fallen into Austrian hands, closed her markets to 
the Forest Cantons. But the three valleys were not discouraged: the 
liberty of Schwvz was re-aflirmed by the Landrccht of 1294, while about 
the same time Obwald and Nidwald amalgamated, thus restoring their 
former community of origin. In 1297 the new German King, Adolf of 
Nassau, renewed to Uri and Schwyz the exemption granted to Schwyz by 
Frederick II; but when he died at Gollheim on 2 July 1298, the Empire 
passed to his rival, Albert of Austria, son of Rudolf of Habsburg. 

During the reign of Albert of Austria, Rudolfs strict methods of 
government were revived in the Forest Cartons, which were restored to 
order in 1299; the imperial privileges were not confirmed, but there is no 
proof that the Austrian bailiffs were as tyrannical as has been depicted 
in legend. Albert endeavoured to encourage traffic by the St Gothard and 
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levied heavy taxes on the country. But matters were abruptly altered when 
he was murdered by his nephew, John of Swabia, on 1 May 1308. The new 
Emperor, Henry MI of Luxemburg, had no objection to the renewal of 
the immediate dependency of Uri on the Empire (3 June 1309), as also 
of the charters of Frederick II and Adolf of Nassau in favour of Schwyz; 
he went even farther, confirming Unterwalden in liberties which had 
never yet rested on any written charter. The three cantons were freed 
from all external jurisdiction except the imperial courts of law, and were 
converted into an independent bailiwick; the office of imperial advocate 
i>f the bailiwick was entrusted to Count Werner of Ilomburg, and was 
shortly extended to Leventina. The St Gothard still remained the centre 
of this administrative and political district. But the Austrian Dukes did 
not acknowledge their defeat; and in 1311 they obtained the promise 
of an impartial enquiry into their claims. 

The interregnum which followed Henry VII\s death in 1313 was 
skilfully employed by the Forest Cantons. The violent measures to 
which they resorted can hardly be justified as a mere defence of their 
rights: on the night of 6 January 1314 the men of Schwyz pillaged the 
monastery of Einsiedeln, with which they had an old quarrel about 
Alpine pastures; elsewhere, the Confederates constructed entrenchments 
of stone and earth, called Ictzi, at vulnerable points on their frontiers; 
and they supported Lewis of Bavaria in his struggle for the imperial 
crown with Frederick the Handsome, Duke of Austria and son of Albert. 
Ere long Austria subjugated all the region round Zurich, Berne, Glarus, 
the Bernese Oberland, and Lucerne, which closed its markets to the Forest 
Cantons. Frederick's brother, Duke Leopold of Austria, considered this 
a favourable opportunity for conquering these rebellious peasants; having 
assembled a mighty army of knights and footmen at Zug, he attempted 
the invasion of the country by the pass of Morgarten, beside the Lake of 
Egeri, while Count Otto of Strassberg invaded Obwald by the Br'unig 
Pass, and the men of Lucerne landed in Nidwald. On 15 November 1315 
the brilliant Austrian column was held up in the narrow' pass of Mor¬ 
garten, on the frontier of Schwyz; attacked on Hank and front by the 
men of Schwyz and Uri, the Austrian knights were put to flight, the 
footmen driven back or cast into the lake. Duke Leopold hastily fled, 
leaving on the field of battle between 1500 and 2000 men, the flower 
of his nobility; the very tidings of his defeat caused the Count of 
Strassberg to retire, and delivered Unterwalden from all fear of invasion. 

This overwhelming victory of the Forest Cantons proved the superiority 
of the Swiss infantry armed with halberds over the heavy feudal cavalry; 
but its immediate result was the confirmation of the alliance between the 
three cantons. On 9 December 1315 the new pact of Brunnen accentuated 
the transformation of a sworn union between private individuals into a 
union of States, as also its federal character; it was aimed at Austria, as 
it provided for a refusal of obedience to any lord who might attack any 
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one of the three contracting parties, and it also prohibited any foreign 
alliance without the permission of the confederates. 

The fact that King Lewis of Bavaria in 1316 transferred to the Empire 
the rights and subjects of Austria in the Forest Cantons, and confirmed 
the liberties of IJri and Unterwalden on the same footing as those of 
Schwyz, accentuates the legal emancipation of the three valleys after the 
victory. And when, on 1 March 1317, a native of Uri was appointed 
imperial bailiff of Leventina and Urseren, King Lewis rendered Uri 
secure in the possession of the St Gothard; the pass was open, and the 
blockade which threatened the victors of Morgarten became impossible. 
Duke Leopold, prevented from organising a punitive expedition by 
reasons resulting from the policy pursued elsewhere by the house of 
Austria, was obliged to conclude a truce with the Forest Cantons on 
19 July 1318: the frontiers were thrown open to trade; the Austrian 
Dukes recovered only the feudal rights which they had enjoyed in the days 
of the Emperor Henry; in fact the Confederates now formed independent 
circumscriptions within the Empire. 


The alliance of the Forest ('antons soon distinguished itself from the 
other coalitions of the German Empire by its capacity for gaining new* 
adherents. After the death of Frederick the Handsome in 1330, Lewis 
of Bavaria became reconciled with the Habsburgs, and prepared to 
restore their comital rights in the three valleys and to annul the privileges 
granted to their detriment. The Forest Cantons realised their danger; 
they therefore sought new allies. Their natural market, easily accessible 
by the lake, was the town of Lucerne, which also desired to protect itself 
from Austrian despotism. The town, which had been ceded to King 
Rudolf of Habsburg by the abbey of Murbach, formed a sworn com¬ 
munity, constantly in conflict with the Austrian bailiff at Rotenburg, On 
7 November 1332 the burgomaster, the council, and the burgesses of 
Lucerne concluded a perpetual alliance with the peasants of Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwalden; the rights of the overlord were reserved, but the con¬ 
tracting parties promised mutual assistance in case of danger and resort to 
arbitration in the settlement of differences, and prohibited the formation 
of alliances without each other’s knowledge. This first treaty involved the 
men of Lucerne in hostilities which did not always result in their favour; 
an arbitrator’s award on 18 June 1336 annulled the alliances concluded 
by the burgesses, but could not definitely put an end to the union of 
1332. Tradition has preserved the memory of an Austrian plot which was 
discovered and suppressed in 1343; this at least proves the victorious 
progress of the federal policy. 

During the course of the thirteenth century the town of Zurich had 
reached a high pitch of development and prosperity. As the metropolis 
of the silk industry, and a town alike commercial and intellectual, it 
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enjoyed an advanced state of self-government with regard to the imperial 
advocate, the chapter of canons of Grossmunster, and the nunnery of 
Fraumunster; but after a temporary alliance with the Forest Cantons in 
1291, it had been forced to submit owing to defeat at Winterthur, and 
to remain faithful to Austria. It was an internal revolution which drove 
it to join the Confederates. 

A knight, Rudolf Brun, having overthrown the old council, on 
16 July 1336 promulgated a sworn declaration which, after the model of 
that of Strasbourg, gave the artisans a share in the government; having 
been proclaimed burgomaster for life, he sought to obtain support 
for his policv from the Forest Cantons. On 1 May 1351 Zurich concluded 
a perpetual alliance with Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden: the 
town was to remain free to contract other engagements of the same sort, 
but the new alliance was to have preference over all others; public peace 
was to be assured throughout a wide region, from the course of the Aar 
to that of the Thur, from the Rhine to the Alps, so that the trade 
routes remained free; and the assistance promised mutually by the allies 
referred not only to defensive but to offensive measures. The devastation 
of the March by Brun’s troops and the encroachments of the Confederates 
on the rights of Austria determined Duke Albert to settle accounts with 
his old adversaries. The first siege of Zurich in 1351 led to the opening 
of peace negotiations, but the duke having been summoned to Vienna 
by his wife’s death, the Confederates took the offensive, after having 
refused to submit to the arbitration of Queen Agnes of Hungary, 

The district of Glarus, with the upper valley of the Linth, belonged to 
the nunnery of Sackingen; about 126*4 Rudolf of Habsburg inherited its 
advocacy, and King Albert united Glarus in a single bailiwick with the 
districts of Gaster and Wcscn. In 1351 the men of Zurich and their 
allies occupied the valley, whose inhabitants appeared favourable to the 
Confederates; on 2 February 1352 the men of Glarus repulsed an 
Austrian army at Nafels, and on 4 June they concluded a perpetual 
alliance with Zurich and the three Forest Cantons. In this new pact, 
Glarus was placed in a slightly inferior position, inasmuch as it was 
bound to assist the Confederates in all their wars, and was not allowed 
to conclude any alliance without the assent of Zurich and the Forest 
Cantons; while, on the other hand, the latter were only bound to assist 
it under certain conditions. 

On 27 June 1352, Zurich, Lucerne, and the three Forest Cantons 
contracted an alliance similar to the pact of Zurich with the council and 
burgesses of Zug and the people of that bailiwick. On 23 June they had 
taken the town after a fortnight’s siege. The territory of Zug possessed, 
for them, great importance, as it established a link between the Forest 
Cantons and Zurich; Austrian rights were reserved in the alliance, but 
even so the position of Zug appeared superior to that of Glarus. 
The large army assembled by Duke Albert of Austria in the same year 
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(1352) was not homogeneous enough to storm Zurich; and, by the 
mediation of the Margrave Lewis of Brandenburg, peace with Austria 
was concluded on 14 September 1352. Austria retained numerous 
advantages: Lucerne promised her obedience; Schwyz and Unterwalden 
renounced their attempts to hinder the exercise of feudal rights within 
their territory; Lucerne and Zurich surrendered the Austrian subjects who 
had been made burgesses without domicile. Zurich became reconciled with 
the nobles of her district; but while Glarus and Zug were excluded from the 
alliance of the Confederates, the alliance with Lucerne was recognised. 

After the extinction of her founders, the Zahringen, Berne had become 
a free imperial city, and, during the fourteenth century, had acquired 
very appreciable autonomous and territorial powers; by means of agree¬ 
ments and conquests, she had established herself at Laupen, Gummenen, 
in the llasli, and in the upper valley of the Aar, which formed an inde¬ 
pendent rural community contiguous with Unterwalden. The w hole basin 
of the Aar up to the Alps had thus become dependent on Berne, and the 
local nobility was perturbed at the surprising growth of its power. 
Resistance was soon offered by Fribourg, Berne's rival, and involved the 
nobles of the Swiss plateau, from Gruveres to Neuehatel, from the Kiburgs 
to the Bishop of Basle. This coalition collected a formidable army which 
laid siege to the stronghold of Laupen. But on 21 June 1339 the Bernese 
troops, reinforced by men from the Forest Cantons, llasli, and Sim- 
meuthal, won an overwhelming victory near Laupen itself. Mistress 
of her fate, Berne obliged Fribourg again to recognise her alliance and 
renewed that which had bound Solothurn; in 1342 she came to terms with 
Austria, but retained her freedom to remain at peace with the enemies of 
the Habsburgs. 

The earliest alliances of Berne with the Forest Cantons date from 1323 
and 1341. Fearing the too democratic influence of Unterwalden on her 
territory of llasli, after the victory of Laupen the city decided to 
conclude a pact of eternal alliance with IJri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
at Lucerne, on 6 March 1353. Its alliance with Austria prevented Berne 
from treating with Zurich or Lucerne, and from promising military aid 
to the Forest Cantons against the Habsburgs; a call for help was not to 
take effect until after the decisions of a Diet to be assembled at Kienholz 
near the Lake of Brienz; but the Confederates were bound to answer 
this appeal against any wdio might injure or attack, not only the Bernese 
themselves, but also their subjects or vassals. 

The future of Zurich was not so quickly decided. In 1354, to escape 
the assault of an army which included contingents from the Emperor 
Charles IV as well as those of the Habsburgs, the town hoisted the 
imperial standard, intending thus to shew its direct dependence on the 
Empire. The peace of Ratisbon in 1355 gave, as a whole, satisfaction to 
Austrian demands. Zurich had to relinquish its conquests; the federal 
alliances were only maintained when they did not interfere with the 
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fulfilment of the engagements made by the city. The death of the 
burgomaster, Rudolf Brun, in 1360, at the moment when he had suc¬ 
cumbed to Austrian influence, brought about a change of attitude on the 
part of Zurich which coincided with a state of tension between the Empire 
and the house of Austria; on 31 March 1361 the Emperor Charles IV 
confirmed to Schwyz, Uri, and llnterwalden all their new privi leges, 
especially those which concerned the lake. In 1365, 1367, and 1368, the 
town refused to take the oath of fidelity to Austria which had been agreed 
on in the renewed peace of Ratisbon. Then in 1364 or 1365 Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwalden conquered the town and suburbs of Zug; they 
governed this little district while agreeing to pay Austria her dues; and 
in 1368 a general war was only averted by the truce of the knight 
Peter of Torberg on 7 March, by which Austria relinquished Zug to the 
Confederates. 

These incessant struggles had tested the pacts of alliance between the 
Confederates; their union emerged therefrom strengthened. In itself this 
unequal league of country districts and towns did not differ essentially 
from the associations which had elsewhere been called into being by the 
insecurity of the Empire; each member of the league retained its liberty 
of action, and the Austrian party possessed powerful adherents, especially 
in Zurich. But the three Forest Cantons, since they were the only 
participants in the Confederation who were allied to all its members, 
represented a principle of unity, a power of co-ordination which may 
vainly be sought for among other organisms of the same kind; Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwalden were resolute adversaries of Austria, they possessed a 
formidable warlike force, and, from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the name of Schwyz began to be applied to the whole Confederation. 

In 1370 a concordat of great importance united the six cantons, with 
the exception of Berne; this was the Pfuffcnbricf or Priests' 1 Charter, 
which was drawn up on 7 October 1370 as a result of the violent measures 
taken by the clergy in opposition to the advocate of Lucerne. The Pfq/f'ni- 
brief may be regarded as establishing a common public law among the 
members of what it definitely styles “our Confederation”: it imposed 
various punishments on priests who dared to cite the Confederates before 
foreign courts of law; above all, it obliged anyone inhabiting the territory 
of the Confederates to work for the advantage of the allies, even though 
he remained an Austrian subject. Moreover the Confederates undertook 
to protect all the roads from the “stibende Brug” of the St Gothard as 
far as Zurich. 

The truce of Torberg remained precarious. In 1375, however, Duke 
Leopold III of Austria was himself obliged to seek assistance from the 
Confederates in repelling the incursions of French and English freebooters 
known by the name of Gugler , whom Enguerrand de Coucy had launched 
against the Austrian states in support of his claims to the inheritance 
of his grandfather, Duke Leopold I of Austria. Only Berne and Zurich 
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consented on 13 October to the conclusion of a defensive alliance with 
Leopold. De Coney’s bands having advanced as far as Lower Aargau, 
the men of that district took up arms and expelled the pillagers by 
a series of victorious engagements at Biittisholz, at Ins, and, finally, 
during the night of 26 December, at Fraubriinnen, where the Bernese 
behaved gallantly. In the spring of 1376 Enguerrand de Coucy retreated 
bv way of the Jura, but the duke’s inaction before this danger and the 
systematic devastation of Aargau caused profound resentment against the 
llabsburgs throughout the countryside; nevertheless, on 28 March 1376, 
the truce of Torberg was prolonged until 23 April 1387. 

It was about this time that the decline of the house of Kiburg caused 
an increase in the power of Berne. On the night of 10 November 1382, 
to rid himself of his numerous law-suits, Count Rudolf of Kiburg 
attempted a surprise attack on Solothurn; the Bernese, who were Solo- 
tliuru’s allies, called for help from the Forest Cantons under the terms of 
the treaty of 6 March 1353; thanks to their intervention, the Kiburgs were 
forced to surrender Burgdorf and Thun to Berne. Their house became 
extinct in 1417; but this final conflict damaged the cause of Austria, inas¬ 
much as it strengthened the union between Berne and the Forest Cantons. 

The llabsburgs had not been able to intervene in the quarrel between 
Berne and the Kiburgs; but the ambition of the young Duke Leopold III 
soon led to a new war. When, in 1379, Albert III received as his share 
Austria proper, Leopold inherited Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, as far 
its the Italian frontier, from his brother Rudolf I\ T ; he very soon also 
asserted his authority over Rhaetia, and even beyond, by the acquisition 
of the county of Feldkirch, the domains of Nidau, Biiren, and Little 
Basle, and the advocateship of Upper and Lower Swabia. The first re¬ 
sistance came from a union of Swabian and Rhenish towns, which was 
joined on 21 February 1385 at Constance by Berne, Zurich, Zug, and 
Solothurn. But the final rupture was caused by the action of Lucerne, 
which continued to admit numerous burgesses who were Austrian 
subjects. On 28 December the men of Lucerne seized the Austrian 
stronghold of Rotenburg; then, in the spring of 1386, with the help 
of the Forest Cantons, they destroyed the castle of Peter of Torberg 
at Wolluisen, and freed the whole of Entlebuch up to Escholzmatt from 
the Austrian domination. The Confederates did not follow the Swabian 
towns in concluding a truce with Austria on 17 July 1386; they seceded 
from the Swabian league, trusting to their own powers to defend the 
interests of their cause. 

Berne was exhausted by the war with the Kiburgs, and did not seem 
anxious to fulfil the obligations undertaken in the alliance of 1353. But 
the men of Zurich, Glarus, and Sehwyz deliberately started the campaign. 
The duke assembled a formidable army of mercenaries and knights at 
Brugg in Aargau; at the end of June 1386 he took and burnt Willisau, 
and on 9 July his army, under the command of John of Ochsenstein, 
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advanced on Sempach, a little town recently allied with Lucerne. At 
Meierholz, north-eastward from Sempach, it encountered the fifteen 
hundred men assembled under the banners of Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden; some of the knights having dismounted, the Confederates 
succeeded, after many efforts, in battering their way through the lances 
by the blows of their halberds, thus spreading panic throughout the 
Austrian army; the duke was slain during a charge, and the dismounted 
knights were cut to pieces by the peasants. In the north, the men of 
Zurich and Glarus took the offensive, seized Wesen, and on 11 August 
the Bernese declared war on Fribourg. The imperial towns of Germany 
succeeded in restoring peace, which was concluded on 12 October, and 
renewed till 2 February 1388, with the adhesion of Berne and Solothurn. 

Hostilities nevertheless continued in the district of Glarus, which had 
recently revived the old alliance, and was freeing itself from its feudal 
overlord, the monastery of Sack ingen. After surprising Wesen, the army 
of Duke Albert III, Duke Leopolds brother, on 9 April 1388 stormed 
the entrenchments barricading the valley. The mountaineers, reinforced 
by a contingent from Schwyz, stood firm on the heights to the south-we*t 
of Niifels; then, falling on the enemy, they drove them back to the bridge 
over the Maag, inflicting sanguinary losses. The victory of Niifels was 
the signal for a fresh campaign by the Confederates, at Rappcrswil in 
Aargau, at Biiren, and at Nidau, until by the mediation of the Swabian 
towns the treaty of Zurich was initiated (1 April 1389), and ratified by 
Duke Albert under the form of a truce which lasted until 23 April 139b*. 
The Confederates retained the castles and lands they had taken from 
Austrian nobles, and the federal alliances were maintained. 

The Confederates realised the necessity of strengthening their union 
in view of the dangers which might recur at any moment; therefore on 
10 July 1393 all the members of the league, with the addition of Solo¬ 
thurn, concluded the Covenant of Sempach. The Scmpavhcrbncf settled 
the military measures which were to be shared bv the Confederates: it 
established a strict discipline of the contingents, apportioned the bootv, 
and suppressed pillage; no military action was to be taken save in 
defence of a just cause. 

Even though all the Confederates had agreed to this new pact, all 
hostile efforts could not at once be overcome, and the alliance was still 
precarious. When, between 1393 and 1395, the two Dukes, Albert and 
Leopold IV, united in a new series of treaties all the bishops, princes, 
and cities of South Germany, the Austrian party, which was in a majorif y 
in the council at Zurich, involved the city in this union, and on 4 July 1393 
undertook that for twenty years Zurich should remain neutral in case of 
a war with the Confederates. Envoys from Lucerne and Schwyz there¬ 
upon incited the burgesses to rise against the Austrian faction; Rudolf 
Schorro, the burgomaster, was forced to leave the city; and a third sworn 
declaration placed the supreme authority of the State in the hands of the 
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Grand Council, or Council of the Two Hundred, in which the gilds were 
dominant. This abortive attempt led to a fresh demonstration of union 
in the renewal of the alliances on 10 August 1393, and the attitude of 
the Confederates convinced the Austrian Dukes that it would be advisable 
to make peace with them. On 16 July 1394 a twenty years' peace was 
concluded: Glams was recognised as an autonomous member of the Con¬ 
federation; Zug was to pay only a modest tribute to her former overlord; 
Scliwvz retained possession of the Upper March and the advocacy of 
Kinsiedcln; Berne retained Unterseen, Nidau, and Buren; Lucerne was 
freed from its vassalage and secured Entlebuch, Sempach, and the bailiwick 
of Rotcnburir; freedom of trade and arbitration were re-established; 
while the ('onfederates promised no longer to harbour burgesses not 
domiciled among them, and undertook not to molest the possessions of 
the house of Austria. 

About the same time the league of the Rhine towns was dissolved; 
the Counts of Wurtemberg checked the development of the league 
between the towns on Lake Constance; north of the Rhine, the power 
of the princes triumphed. South of the river, on the contrary, country 
districts and towns retained their traditional rights, their local govern¬ 
ments, and their democratic institutions; having consolidated their union, 
thev were organising their forces to defend the liberties they had acquired 
in common, respecting only the suzerainty of the Empire. 

Peace with Austria having been assured, the Confederates took advan¬ 
tage of their security to consolidate their territory and extend the system 
of their alliances. By gradual purchase Berne had extended her possessions 
on the right, bank of the Biclersee, in the valleys of the Ivander and the 
Si in me, the districts of Signau, Wangen, and Aarwangen. Lucerne, a 
fortified town, established itself securely in Entlebuch, and also at 
Weggis and Gersau. Glams repurchased the feudal rights of the monastery 
of Sackingen. New bonds of friendship sought to guarantee the main¬ 
tenance of peace and the security of the trade routes. Alliances and 
treaties of combourgcmm* united Berne and Solothurn with the Margrave 
of lloeliberg and the city of Basle; and Berne alone with the Counts of 
Aarhcrg-Valangin, the ('ounts of Gruyeres, and the town of Fribourg. 

Eastward, Zurich admitted the Count of Toggenburg as one of her 
burgesses. In Rhaetia, a land of lofty mountains, the league of Caddee 
(Maison-l)ieu) in 1367 brought together the burgesses of Chur and the 
ecclesiastical subjects of Bregaglia, Oberhalbstein, the Engadine, and 
Domlesclig. On 24 May 1400 the people of Glams concluded their first 
alliance with the other Rhaetian league—the “Upper” or “Grey” League 
—which included the popular communities and nobles of the Upper 
Rhine valley, and also with the Abbot of Disentis, the barons of Raezuns 
and Sax, and their people. 

On the southern slope of the lofty Bernese Alps, in the Valais, the 
Bishop of Sion, invested with the rights of count, had been obliged to 
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yield the low country as far as the Morge to the Counts of Savoy. Many 
feudal landholders were hesitating between the two powers; in the four¬ 
teenth century the burgesses of Sion and the rural communes, or “dizains,'" 
elected a general council for the whole of the Valais; on 3 June 1403 
Bishop William V de ltarogne and the peasants of the Valais, who had 
recently rebelled against the I>a Tour family but had been weakened in 
1392 bv a burdensome peace imposed by Savoy, concluded a combour- 
geolve and perpetual alliance with Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucei’ne. 

About this time there began the transalpine conquests of the Forest 
Cantons, notably those of Uri, which even before 1331 exercised the 
advocacy of Urseren. In 1403, as a result of certain incidents at the fair 
of Varese, a band of men from Uri and Unterwalden descended into the 
Leven tina and forced the subjects of the Duke of Milan to swear obedience; 
the inhabitants of the Leven tina entrusted themselves to the protection 
of the two cantons, who established a joint administration on the other 
side of the St Gothard. On 12 June 1410 the natives of Urseren were 
admitted as burgesses of Uri. 

To the north-east, the city of St Gall had, by the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, attained great material prosperity based on the textile 
industry and the cloth trade. It had been granted the rank of an imperial 
town, and the Council gradually emancipated itself from the tutelage 
of the abbey, which was falling into decadence; the trade-gilds were 
becoming political associations and shared in the government. 

Not far from St Gall, the district of Appenzell, which derived its name 
from its largest commune, consisted of legal and political communities of 
a markedly democratic character, which in 1345 were placed under the 
imperial advocacy of the Abbot of St Gall. On 17 January 1401 the 
conflict with their advocate and overlord induced eight communities of 
Appenzell to enter into an alliance of seven years wilh the burgesses of 
St Gall. The mountaineers destroyed the abbatial fortress of the Clanx, 
then, abandoned by St Gall, they had recourse to the Forest Cantons; 
Schwyz admitted them to her citizenship early in 1403, and sent them a 
landamann . Relying on this support, the men of Appenzell, on 15 May 
1403, repelled contingents from the towns of the Empire who opposed 
them at the defile of the Speicher. In 1405, with the help of the Count 
of Werdenberg -Ileiligenberg, they defeated the troops of Duke Frederick 
IV of Austria, who had espoused the cause of the Abbot of St Gall; after 
victories near St Gall and at the Stoss, they instituted a campaign of 
singular violence against the feudal lords. The League of “Above the 
Lake” was joined by the burgesses of St Gall, Feldkirch, and Bludenz, and 
the peasants of Itheinthal, Walgau, and modern Lichtenstein; the expedi¬ 
tions of the mountaineers advanced as far as Thurgau, and beyond the 
Arlberg; Duke Frederick of Austria was obliged to come to terms with 
the League, and the Abbot of St Gall placed himself under its protection. 

The dissolution of this ephemeral coalition was brought about by the 
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failure of the siege of Bregenz and the resistance of Constance with the 
help of the Knights of the Cross. When King Rupert condemned them 
to return to the suzerainty of the Abbot of St Gall, the men of Appenzell, 
on 24 November 1411, obtained the combourgeoisie of the seven cantons 
of Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Glarus. This 
first alliance did not ensure them complete equality of treatment; ex¬ 
peditions in their aid were carried out at their expense, and the consent 
of the cantons had to be obtained for the execution of any military 
operation. On 7 December 1412 the city of St Gall in its turn concluded 
a treaty of combourgeome for ten years with the seven easterly cantons, 
but without securing the armed support of the Confederates. 

On the other side of the Alps the increasing strength of the Confederates 
continued to carry all before it. In 1407 Uri and Unterwalden obtained 
from the barons of Sax-Misox free admission to the fortresses of Bellinzona 
and exemption from customs for their goods; in 1410 a quarrel about 
Alpine pastures caused the occupation of the valley of Ossola, between 
the Ticino and Valais; but in 1414 Count Amadeus VIII of Savoy 
succeeded in wresting their latest conquest from the Confederates. It was 
King Sigismund who deterred the men of Uri from their intention of 
avenging this reverse; he had summoned to Constance for Christmas 
1414 a great Council intended to restore peace to the Church and to end 
the Schism. At this time the Confederates were on more peaceful terms 
with Austria; but on 20 March 1415 Pope John XXIII abruptly retired 
from the Council and went to Schafflmusen to join Duke Frederick of 
Austria, who had espoused his cause. Sigismund promptly put the duke 
under the ban of the Empire on 30 March, and handed over his states to 
his vassals and enemies. In the course of a few weeks the duke lost his 
possessions from Alsace to the boundaries of Tyrol. Sigismund declared 
to the Swiss that they ought to obey the Emperor, in spite of the peace 
which bound them to Austria; he abolished the seignorial rights still 
possessed by the Ilabsburgs in the cantons, and confirmed the latter in 
their privileges. 

Thus relieved from their just scruples, in April 1415 the Confederates 
proceeded to conquer Aargau, a district of pastures, full of castles 
and large market-towns. The Bernese, reinforced by men from Biel and 
Solothurn, advanced from the west; from the south and east came the 
men of Lucerne and Zurich, and strongholds and little towns quickly fell 
into their hands. Then the united Confederates laid siege to Baden; 
the Austrian bailiff resisted in the castle of Stein for a week after the 
surrender of the town; on 20 May the fortress was burnt. Meanwhile 
Frederick of Austria had made his peace with Sigismund, and the king 
summoned the Confederates to cease their operations and to restore 
Aargau. But they insisted on the assurances they had received, and, in 
spite of the slender justice of their claims, Sigismund had to accede to 
their wishes; he mortgaged some of the conquered territory to Berne, and 
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yielded the rest to the men of Zurich in return for an indemnity. The 
final division did not take place until ten years later: Zurich retained the 
Freiamt to the east of the lleuss as her share; Lucerne obtained Sursee, 
Munster, and St Urban. The county of Baden and the rest of the Freiamt 
became a bailiwick under the joint jurisdiction of all the Confederates. 
Berne, however, had no share in the Freiamt, and Uri kept aloof from 
the conquered territory and insisted that it should be surrendered to the 
king. Thus the country which separated Zurich from Berne was now in the 
hands of the Confederates; instead of admitting the inhabitants of Aargau 
to their covibourgeome , they treated them as subjects and governed them 
by means of bailiffs. And while the conquest of Aargau averted the 
Austrian danger from the cantons, it likewise accentuated their emanci¬ 
pation from the Empire itself; thanks to the privileges so lavishly bestowed 
by Sigismund, the cantons shewed an increasing tendency to become a 
State, the Landleute und Stddtc in der Schweiz. 

So far Berne had been only indirectly allied with Lucerne and Zurich; 
this peculiar position ended when, on 1 March 1421 and 22 January 1423, 
all details of the military support and economic relations between Berne 
and each of the other two cities were fully settled by treaties of agreement, 
and friendship. In consequence of this, Berne and Zurich assumed parti¬ 
cular importance in federal policy. This was very soon proved by the 
Italian expeditions, which in September 1416 were resumed by wav of t he 
Upper Valais. Ossola, Val Verzasca, and Val Maggia were quickly occupied 
and administered jointly by the Confederates, with the exception of Sell wy/ 
and Berne. On 1 September 1419 Uri and Obwald purchased the town and 
feudal domain of Bellinzona from the lords of Sax, in order to have 
free scope in Leventina. On 4 April 1422 Filippo Maria Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, retaliated by abruptly seizing the place. Uri and Obwald 
did not succeed in obtaining the unconditional support of their allies, and 
the Duke of Milan recaptured all the valley of the Ticino as far as the 
St Gothard. In view of the danger, most of the cantons determined to 
take the field; the first contingent, consisting of men from Unterwalden, 
Uri, Lucerne, and Zug, reached Bellinzona, but on 30 June 1422 they 
were overcome by the Milanese troops at Arbedo. Val d'Ossok was lost, 
and the Milanese obtained a firm hold in Leventina and the valleys of 
Maggia and Verzasca. The defeat was caused by a lack of co-operation 
between the Confederates, and by the fact that the pact of alliance with 
Zurich limited its assistance within a definite zone. After various attempts 
at reprisal, the struggle was ended, in July 1426, by the two treaties of 
Bellinzona, which did not safeguard any ancient privileges, except that 
for ten years there were to he no tolls on the roads to Milan and V arese. 

The difficulties experienced by the Confederates in their association 
appeared even more clearly in the opposition between Schwyz and Zurich. 
During the fifteenth century Zurich acquired from various nobles vast 
feudal domains, which gave it a very important territorial position. 
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Schwyz, which was a rural community, pursued a forward, and a much more 
democratic policy. In 1408 Zurich formed a separate alliance with Glarus 
on the basis of perfect equality of rights, with the intention of arresting 
the influence of Schwyz; soon the two tendencies clashed in a grave 
difference caused by the inheritance of the last Count of Toggenburg, who 
died in 143fi, Relying on promises made by the count, the men of Schwyz 
occupied a large part of his territory, formed comhourgeoules with his 
subjects, and barred the road to Zurich, which was intent on rounding off* 
its bailiwicks near the Upper Lake. A conference of the cantons, on 
9 March 1437, decided the matter in favour of Schwyz, which retained the 
Upper March, and—jointly with Glarus—obtained on mortgage Uznach, 
Windegg, Gasler, Amden, Wesen, Walenstadt, and the bailiwick of 
Schannis. Zurich, which had to remain satisfied with a combourgeoteie with 
Sargans, dosed its markets to Schwyz and Glarus, and, abandoning legal 
methods, rejected all arbitration. Ital Reding, landamann of Schwyz, 
replied to this obstinacy by joining with Glarus in the occupation of 
Sargans and Laehen; on 2 November 1440 he declared war on Zurich; 
contingents from Uri and Unterwalden arrived at the Ftzel and supported 
Schwyz, so that Rudolf Stiissi, burgomaster of Zurich, was obliged to 
withdraw his army to the town. Thus humiliated, Zurich had no alter¬ 
native hut to submit to the decisions of the Diet. 

After the death of Sigismund of Luxemburg, the imperial crown reverted 
in 1488 to the bouse of Austria. The Confederates had good reason to 
fear that the imperial power might further the dynastic interests of their 
old adversaries. And indeed, King Frederick III, who wished to recover the 
hereditary lands of his family in Switzerland, made skilful use of the 
resentment felt by Zurich against her Confederates; on 17 June 1442 
the city yielded the county of Kiburg to Frederick, in his capacity as 
Austrian prince, and also recognised his right to recover Aargau. In 
return, the king undertook to reconquer Toggenburg and Uznach for 
Zurich, which, in alliance with Austria while still retaining its alliances 
with the Confederates, was to become the leader of a new Confederation 
extending from the Black Forest to Tyrol. The king's attitude was re¬ 
warded by an oath of fidelity from the inhabitants of the city, which led to 
a rupture with the Confederates, with whom Solothurn was associated. On 
20 May 1443 Sehwvz and Glarus declared war against Zurich and Austria, 
and the other cantons joined in this decision. 

From the start of operations, contingents from the Forest Cantons and 
Glarus laid wjuste the territory round Zurich and threatened the town; 
on 22 July 1443, at St Jakob on the Sihl, the forces of Zurich were put 
to flight, and the burgomaster Stiissi killed. Rapperswil was successful 
in defending itself; then, as a result of mediation hv Constance and bv a 
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great Diet summoned at Baden, Zurich agreed to abandon all alliance 
with Austria and to submit to arbitration. But the Austrian faction 
caused the rejection of all conciliatory proposals, and executed those 
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members of the Council who were likely to agree to them; the cantons 
resumed the campaign, with the assistance of Solothurn and Appenzell; 
the stronghold of* Greifensee was carried on 27 May 1444, the garrison 
being put to the sword, and on 21 June the city of Zurich was besieged 
by an army of 20,000 Confederates. 

In these circumstances Frederick III appealed to a new ally, the King 
of France. Charles VII was only too pleased to dispatch to the Rhine 
the troops whose task in France had been ended by the truce with England, 
and who boro the significant names of Ecorchcurs or Anmtgnaat; while 
he cherished the hope of profiting by the weakness of Germany to seize 
Basle, a rich commercial city which excited the envy of the nobles 
possessing land in her vicinity. The Dauphin of France, Louis, himself 
took command in Champagne of 40,000 men, horse and foot, armed with 
cannon and provided with siege-material. At this time 15,000 men from 
Berne and Solothurn were investing the fortress of Farnsburg, The 
nobles of southern Alsace, the Sundgau, facilitated the advance of the 
French army, whose vanguard on 23 August penetrated beyond Basle to 
Prat tel n and Arlesheim; on the opposite bank of the Rhine the Austrian 
troops advanced to Siickingen. When the arrival of the Armagnaes was 
announced, the Swiss reinforcements on the way to Farnsburg marched 
straight on the enemy; 1300 men from the seven cantons, Solothurn, and 
Neuchatel, and two hundred armed peasants from Fiesta! reached Prat leln 
on 26 August, and put the French cavalry to flight; crossing the Birs, 
they opposed great masses of cavalry under Jean de Bueil near Basle; 
then, exhausted by the struggle and their retreat cut off, they entrenched 
themselves in the Leper's Hospital of St: Jakob on the Birs, where they 
died gloriously, after refusing to surrender. 

The fine resistance offered by this little body of Confederate troops 
made a great impression on contemporaries. The sieges of Farnsburg and 
Zurich were immediately raised, but garrisons remained in Aargau and 
outside Rapperswil. The dauphin was unsuccessful in his attempt to 
occupy Basle, which was protected by its alliance with the ('onfederates; 
and on 21 October 1444 the French plenipotentiaries concluded a final 
peace at Zofingen with the seven cantons, Basle, and Solothurn, which 
was signed by Louis at Ensisheim on 28 October. By this first peace 
between the throne of France and the Leagues, the dauphin guaranteed 
security to the persons and property of the Confederates, the people of 
Ikisle, and members of the Council; he undertook not to invade the 
territory of the Confederates; on both sides, trade was to remain free. 
Frederick III, thus abandoned by his ally, experienced great difficulty in 
clearing his territory of the French freebooters; but the war was prolonged 
in Switzerland w r ith much tenacity. 

At last the wearied belligerents agreed to have t he points at issue settled 
by arbitration at the peace of Constance on 12 June 1446. Subsequently 
the court of arbitration intervened between the Confederates, and after 
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fresh conferences at Einsiedeln, both parties abandoned their claims to 
indemnities and agreed to restore Zurich's conquered possessions; and on 
13 July 1450 the chief arbitrator, Henry von Bubenberg, decided that 
the alliance between Zurich and Austria was inadmissible. As regards 
Austria, negotiations ended on 24 June 1450, in the conclusion of a 
formal alliance of three years with the young Duke Sigismund: the former 
treaties were recognised; Sigismund undertook not to wage war against 
the Confederates in future, and tacitly abandoned Austria's claims to 
Aargau. At Breisach, on 14 May 1449, peace w r as assured to Basle, by 
which the autonomy of the city was guaranteed. Finally, Fribourg also 
was lost to Austria; when that city attacked Savoy in 1447, Berne 
supported the duke and imposed oil her ancient rival the peace of Morat 
on lb July 1448. Fribourg was condemned to pay an indemnity of 
40,000 florins to the Duke of Savoy, and to cede Grasburg to Berne. 
After this defeat, which involved a financial and social crisis, the Savoyard 
party took the upper hand; on 10 June 1452 the assembly of burgesses 
proclaimed the abolition of Austria's suzerainty, and accepted Louis of 
Savoy as their overlord, while retaining the rights and liberties of the 
city. Thus, by the application of the judicial regulations of confederate 
law, was ended an extremely dangerous crisis in the history of the Confedera¬ 
tion. Zurich was delivered from a policy which tended to separate her 
from her allies; in 1450, in concert with the three cantons, she renewed 
her alliance with Glams, and owing to her influence the people of 
Glams became members of the League almost on the same conditions as 
the other Confederates. 

The insecurity of the times and the long wars coincided with a great 
economic change in the allied districts, which became obvious at the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Switzerland never produced enough to 
support her inhabitants; in the very early days martial expeditions be¬ 
came necessary to secure the means of livelihood. In the Forest Cantons 
industry had not yet assumed any importance. In Appenzell and St Gall, 
as also in Berne, economic activity was increasing; but at Zurich the 
silk industry was in jeopardy; trade had been affected by the intestine 
quarrels, and transit dues brought in more to the public revenue than 
indigenous trade. The constant disturbances, caused by war, and the 
shipwreck of fortunes encouraged adventurous expeditions and mercenary 
service; the pursuit of indemnities and of booty replaced normal labour; 
by their military renown the Confederates spread terror around them; 
organised campaigns were undertaken on very slight pretexts; confederate 
free-lances entered the service of the highest bidder; lack of work favoured 
this martial trade of mercenary service; and very soon the consequences 
of this moral and economic transformation became evident in all parts. 

The first years of peace were, however, marked by an immense move¬ 
ment of expansion. The Abbot of St Gall sought protection from the 
Confederates in his difficult position; on 17 August 1451 he concluded 
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a perpetual treaty of combourgcoisie with the four cantons of Zurich, 
Lucerne, Schwyz, and Glarus. On 15 November 1452 the seven easterly 
cantons granted a more favourable charter of alliance to Appenzell. On 
13 June 1454 Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Schwyz, Zug, and Glarus recognised 
the burgesses of St Gall as confederates in perpetuity, and placed them 
on the same footing as the men of Appenzell. On 1 June 1454 Sehafl- 
hausen, which had resumed its immediate dependency on the Empire in 
1415, obtained an alliance on terms of complete equality with Zurich, 
Berne, Lucerne, Schwyz, Zug, and Glarus. In 1459 Stein-am-Rhein 
followed this example, allying herself with Zurich and Schafrimusen. 
Finally, on 18 June 1463 the imperial town of llottweil on the Neckar 
associated herself with the eight cantons by a provisional alliance of 
fifteen years. In 1440 the men of Uri again took possession of L/e\ entina. 
The new dynasty of the Dukes of Milan, the Sforza, left them un¬ 
disturbed, and granted exemption from the customs at Bellinzona to 
Berne, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden; in 14(57 the importation 
of goods as far as the moats of Milan was guaranteed to the seven easterly 
cantons. 

As regarded Austria, all causes of difference had not yet been removed. 
In 1452 Zurich succeeded in regaining the county of Kiburg by means ot 
a mortgage. In September 1458 an expedition against Constance was 
undertaken in consequence of a quarrel at a shooting-match; a few 
thousand Confederates got no farther than Weinfelden, but on their 
return they seized Rapperswil. Duke Sigismund demanded that the 
peace of fifty years should be respected, but was obliged to conclude a 
truce on 9 June 1459. 

The war of aggression was presently revived by Pope Pius II (Aeneas 
Sylvius), who invited the Confederates to intervene in his quarrel with 
Austria; in the course of a few days Swiss contingents, from which the 
Bernese were absent, seized Thurgau and Frauenfcld and crossed the 
Rhine (October 1460); the siege of Winterthur was interrupted by a 
truce, and, despite the Pope's displeasure, on 1 June 1461 a fifteen years' 
peace was signed at Constance. Thurgau was to be retained by the 
Confederates, and became a subject district; the advocacy, iu\ the suze¬ 
rainty, was retained by the duke, and the higher jurisdiction devolved on 
the citv of Constance. This new possession brought the frontier of the 
Confederate States right up to the Rhine; in 1460 Appenzell had 
purchased the Rheinthal, and in 1467 Sigismund ceded Winterthur to 
Zurich in exchange for a sum of money; on the left bank of the Rhine 
there now only remained in Austrian hands Rheinfelden and I^iufenburg 
with their dependencies. 

The peace of Constance did not at once end all antagonism between 
Austria and the Confederates, especially between the Austrian and 
Swabian nobles and the towns and communities of the Leagues. In 1467 
a Confederate garrison went to protect SchafThnusen from the local nobles. 
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On 17 June 1466 Muhlhausen formed an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Berne and Solothurn; an act of violence on the part of the burgesses 
led to the investment of the city by the Austrian bailiff, Turing von 
Hallwil the Younger, whereupon the Confederates on 25 June 1468 
invaded Sundgau in force and drove back the nobles. Berne wished to 
proceed to an occupation of the Black Forest, but the other Confederates 
would not consent to this plan, and peace was signed at Waldshut on 
27 August 1468. The duke promised the Swiss an indemnity of 10,000 
florins, in guarantee whereof he pledged the homage of the people of 
Waldshut and the Black Forest if the said sum were not paid by 
24 June 1469. 

To escape from these financial embarrassments, Duke Sigismund now 
had recourse to the Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, son of Philip the 
Good, who, although a vassal of the King of France and of the Empire, 
reigned over an autonomous State consisting of Burgundy, Franche 
Comic, the Netherlands, and Flanders. Bv the treaty of St Omer on 
9 May 1469 Sigismund mortgaged to Charles the territory he had pledged 
to the Confederates, in addition to the towns of Lau fen burg, Rheinfelden, 
Slick ingen, and Breisach, the landgravate of Upper Alsace, and the county 
of Ferette, in exchange for 50,000 florins and his protection against all 
enemies, especially against the Confederates. By means of this alliance 
Sigismund hoped to deprive the Swiss of their pledge. Charles, for his 
part, was impelled by his ambition and his political designs; he was ex¬ 
tending his possessions beyond the Vosges, and preparing the marriage 
of his daughter Mary to Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick. In 
14(59 the Burgundian administration took possession of the territory 
on the Upper Rhine; but the harsh measures of the bailiff, Peter von 
llagenbach, provoked so much discontent among the towns and nobles 
that, in October 1478, the towns of Basle, Colmar, Cclestat, and Stras¬ 
bourg formed the association called the u Basse Liguc^ in defence of their 
libert ies. 'Phis League at once entered into relations with the Confederates, 
who considered the alliance between Charles and Sigismund as an in¬ 
fraction of a treaty concluded with them by the Duke of Burgundy when 
he was Count of Charolais; they regarded as provocative the threats 
aimed at Muhlhausen and the violence done to Swiss merchants. 

Louis XI, having emerged victorious over the League of the Public 
W eal, was delighted to secure Swiss support against his implacable enemy 
the Duke of Burgundy, who personified the resistance of feudal power to 
the monarchy. Foreseeing an attack, he concluded a treaty of neutrality 
with the Confederates in 1470; in 1471 he presented each canton with 
a sum of 3000 livres, subsequently encouraging them to make peace with 
Sigismund and to attack Charles the Bold. At first negotiations hung 
fire, but in 1473 the Emperor took the part of the King of France against 
the Burgundian. In Switzerland, Nicholas von Diesbach and .Tost von 
Silenen, provost of Beromimster, actively espoused the cause of Louis XI; 
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the Diets of January and February 1474 consented to make peace with 
Austria subject to the condition that the districts pledged should be re¬ 
deemed, and negotiations began at Constance. On 30 March a project 
of Perpetual Peace was agreed on: it secured the contracting parties in 
the possession of their present territories, and provided for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration; the Confederates undertook not to conclude 
fresh comhourgcomcs with Austrian subjects; they promised armed 
assistance to the Duke of Austria, and all old disputes were settled. On 
31 March, still at Constance, a defensive alliance for ten years was signed 
between the Confederates and the Bishops of Strasbourg and Basle, and 
the four towns of Strasbourg, Colmar, Celestat, and Basle ; finally, on 
4 April Duke Sigisnmnd joined the Basse Ligue with the aforesaid 
bishops and cities, and on 6 April he denounced the treaty of St Omer. 
Louis XI sanctioned the “recess" of Constance, and decided that the duke 
ought likewise to support the Swiss, and that his heirs should be bound 
by the treaty as well as himself. The actual confirmation of the agree¬ 
ment between the King of France, Duke Sigisnmnd, and the Eight 
Cantons was signed at Sens on 11 June 1474. 

The tidings of the Perpetual Peace was hailed with joy in Switzerland; 
with the help of French diplomacy, the prevailing insecurity was to come 
to an end. The Confederation was recognised as independent by its 
hereditary enemy, and it was guaranteed in the full possession of its 
conquests. 

The treaties of Constance necessarily involved war with Burgundy. 
The revolt of the Alsatian towns started hostilities; Peter von Ilagenbach 
was seized at Breisach by the enraged burgesses, and was beheaded on 
9 May 1474. Sigisnmnd again took possession of Alsace, which was then 
laid waste by Charles the Bold. 

Louis XI saw that this was a favourable opportunity for exerting all 
his diplomatic efforts to win the Swiss over to his plans; he worked mainly 
by means of Nicholas von Diesbach, promising his aid and substantial sub¬ 
sidies to the cantons and to Fribourg and Solothurn, in return for a 
contingent of hired troops. Following Berne's example, all the cantons 
on 21 and 26 October accepted the clauses of a treaty signed at Feldkirch; 
at the same time Sigisnmnd ratified the Perpetual Peace. In a secret 
declaration of 2 October, Berne had agreed that the king's help should 
only be summoned in case of dire necessity; on the other hand, the can¬ 
tons undertook to supply a fixed number of 6000 mercenaries. The first 
petition for their aid came from the Emperor Frederick, whom Charles 
the Bold attacked at Neuss; this was followed by appeals from Duke 
Sigismund and the members of the Basse Ligue, and the Confederates 
declared war on the Duke of Burgundy on 25 October. 

They won their first success at Ilericourt on the Lisaine, where, on 
13 November, 8000 Swiss put to flight the relieving army of Henry de 
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Neufchatcl, lord of Blamont, and likewise captured the town. In 1475 
Nicholas von Diesbach carried on the campaign; at the head of an army 
of free-lances, he seized Pontarlicr, Grandson, Orbe, Jougne, and Echal- 
lens. In July 1475 15,000 men from Berne, Fribourg, Solothum, and 
Lucerne, together with contingents from the Basse Ligue, captured Isle 
on the Doubs, and Blamont. 

After the death of Nicholas von Diesbach, which occurred at Porrentruy 
during the siege of Blamont, the Vogt Nicholas von Scharnachtal continued 
to prosecute Berne’s warlike policy in the same direction. Duchess Yolande 
of Savoy and her brothers-in-law, John-Louis, Bishop of Geneva, and 
James, Count of Romont and Baron of Vaud, were bound to the party 
of the duke by an understanding with Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of 
Milan; on 14 October 1475 the Bernese declared war on the Count of 
Romont and summoned aid from Fribourg and Solothurn, In less than 
three weeks the district of Vaud was conquered, after the surrender of 
Avenches, Cudrefin, Payerne, Estavaver (the population of which was 
massacred), Moudon, La Sarraz, and I>es Clees. Geneva herself was 
threatened by the Confederates, reinforced by men from Zurich and the 
Forest Cantons, and only saved herself by paying a ransom of 26,000 
('cum de Savoie; on 13 November the men from Upper Valais, supported 
bv troops from Gesscnay, repulsed the attack of the Savoyards near Sion 
and occupied all the country up to Martignv. 

M can while a reconciliation had taken place between the Emperor and 
the Duke of Burgundy, and on 13 September Louis XI concluded a truce 
with diaries the Bold, abandoning the Swiss to his tender mercy. Charles 
began by putting out of action the Duke of Lorraine, whose capital, Nancy, 
he occupied; then, at the head of an army of 20,000 men he laid siege to 
Grandson, the only place in Vaud still garrisoned by the Swiss; on 
28 February 147(i he took the castle and hanged the garrison. In these 
straits Berne called for the assistance of her allies; on 1 March contin¬ 
gents of Confederates assembled round Neuchatel, over 18,000 men 
commanded by the Bernese leaders, Nicholas von Scharnachtal and 
Hans von Hallwil. On 2 March the vanguard came into contact at 
Vaumarcus with a Burgundian outpost. The whole Burgundian army 
thereupon left the camp at Grandson and marched to meet the Swiss, 
who advanced in two successive columns and quickly spread panic through¬ 
out the duke’s troops; the whole force fell back in disorder to Grandson, 
their camp was taken with enormous booty, and only darkness and 
the lack of cavalry checked the pursuit. The Swiss infantry had overcome 
the cavalry and artillery of Charles the Bold, and the moral effect of this 
success was considerable; but the Confederates were not anxious to carry 
on the war and to maintain Bernese interests; they retired, after placing 
garrisons in Morat and Fribourg. 

Charles the Bold retired to Lausanne to prepare his revenge, and with 
surprising energy assembled a new army. On 10 June the town of Morat 
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was invested by numerous contingents, amounting to over 23,000 men. 
Adrian von Bubenberg, who was in command of the Bernese garrison, 
repulsed all assaults, and patiently waited for reinforcements. Fresh 
appeals by the Bernese caused the Confederates to assemble their forces, 
first near Berne, later at Giimmenen and Ormey; with the Confederates 
were associated 1800 mounted men of the Basse Ligue and the garrison 
of Fribourg under the command of Hans Waldmann of Zurich. On 
22 June 1476 an attack was delivered on the centre of the Burgundian 
lines; it was at first checked by artillery fire, but later broke all resistance 
by the effect of its compact masses, and the whole Burgundian army was 
caught in a trap. The army corps of the Count of Romont to the north¬ 
east of Morat made its escape; elsewhere the Swiss slaughtered without 
mercy; between eight and ten thousand of the duke's army were left on 
the field of battle. Charles hastily fled through Morges to Gex; with some 
hesitation the Confederates pursued him as far as Lausanne, where the 
intervention of Louis XI arranged a preliminary truce with Savoy on 
29 June. The Congress of Fribourg, which sat from 25 July to 16 August, 
did not achieve the results anticipated by Berne and Louis XI. The Con¬ 
federates only retained a provisional jurisdiction over Valid in pledge for 
an indemnity of 50,000 florins; Berne only the Savoyard seignories of 
Grandson, Orbe, and Echallens; pending a final decision, the men of 
Upper Valais were allowed to establish themselves beyond St Maurice. 

In the same year Charles the Bold resumed hostilities against Bene of 
Lorraine; on 22 October he laid siege to Nancy. The Swiss mercenaries, 
numbering over 8000, under Ilans Waldmann, encouraged the Lorrainers 
and Alsatians to advance towards Luneville. Tin* Duke of Burgundy 
was defeated at Jarville by these forces, which were superior to his own; 
and he was found dead on the battle-field, where, for the last; time, he 
had valiantly and tenaciously opposed adverse fate. Louis XL delivered 
from his old enemy, took possession of the duchv, and announced his 
intention of requiring homage from Franche Comte. Berne wished to 
occupy this territory, but the other cantons were opposed to any fresh 
conquest. Finally, they agreed to the proposals of the Lmperor, whose son 
Maximilian had married Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold; 
a definitive peace was signed at the Congress of Zurich on 24 January 1478. 
Thereby the Confederates renounced all right to Franche Comte; Maxi¬ 
milian, as lord of the Burgundian lands, undertook to pay an indemnity 
of 150,000 florins to the contracting parties, the Confederates, the Basse 
Eigue, Austria, and Lorraine. 

The Burgundian wars did not change the territorial or political situation 
of the Confederation; they secured for the Confederates great consideration 
and caused their alliance to be much sought after. Berne did not abandon 
its policy towards Savoy. It obtained from Duchess Yohmde the release 
of Fribourg from the suzerainty of Savoy (23 August and 10 September 
1477). The town thus remained directly subject to the Empire. On 
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14 November 1477 Berne and Fribourg concluded a treaty of corn- 
bourgeoisie with John-Louis of Savoy, Bishop of Geneva, and with the 
town of Geneva, but only for the duration of the bishop’s life; in the 
Valais, the bishop and the dizains , as a result of a truce in 1478, retained 
the Lower Valais as far as St Maurice and the valleys of Bagnes and 
Entremont. 

As regards France, the treaty, which specifically promised armed as¬ 
sistance, was annulled when the king died on 30 August 1483. The peace 
of Arras between France and Austria bestowed Franche Comte as dowry 
on Maximilian’s daughter, who was betrothed to the French dauphin; 
and the treaty of Senlis, in which the Confederates acted as mediators, 
on 23 May 1493 secured the return of this province to the house of 
Habsburg. 

In Italy, the Duke of Milan, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the ally of Charles 
the Bold, having been killed on 20 December 1476, his widow, Duchess 
Bona, renewed the old capitulations with the Confederates on 10 July 
1477. Encouraged by Pope Sixtus IV, and by local conflicts in Leventina, 
the men of Uri decided to intervene in Italy. In November 1478 they 
crossed the St Gothard and summoned to their aid an army of 10,000 
Confederates, in which Hans Waldmann commanded the men of Zurich 
and Adrian von Bubenberg those of Berne; an attack on Bellinzona, 
badly led, failed; and a retreat was undertaken in the very heart of 
December. But the ducal troops found out their mistake when they 
attempted to profit by this event; they were abruptly stopped at 
Giornico bv a rear-guard of Confederates supported by the inhabitants 
of the country. The peace agreed on in September 1479 and ratified 
in March 1480 assured Uri in the possession of Leventina. The lack 
of union between the Confederates caused the loss of Biasca and the 
valley of Blenio, which commanded the passage across the Lukmanier 
Pass. 

II enceforward the Confederates displayed a tendency to avoid inter¬ 
vention in foreign affairs. It was this prudent reserve which enabled them 
to reconcile the frequently contradictory clauses of the treaties to which 
they agreed, and which, in particular, assured their friendship and the 
recruitment of mercenaries to Duke Sigismund of Austria (13 October 
1477), to the King of Hungary, Matthias Corvinus (26 March and 
18 October 1479), and to Pope Sixtus IV (18 October 1479). 

In the midst of these successes, the Confederation passed through an 
acute crisis. The thirst for gold aroused by the fabulous booty taken 
from Burgundy had excited violent passions in the populace; the measures 
adopted by the cantons to combat the system of foreign subsidies were 
everywhere nugatory; and venality shewed itself to be the predomi¬ 
nant vice of the period. Moreover, in spite of the regulations forbidding 
private expeditions, mercenary service was becoming the national industry. 

14 
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Conflict of urban and rural cantons 

The lawlessness of the mercenary bands was most scandalously exhibited 
in the expedition called la Folic Vic, which launched two thousand adven¬ 
turers from Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Lucerne, and Fribourg on 
Savoy; Geneva was threatened, and had to pay down the sum of 8000 
florins and to hand over hostages in order to secure the withdrawal of 
these free-lances. The cantons which possessed urban centres, such as 
Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, were dismayed at the revolutionary ex¬ 
uberance of the country districts. Against their advice, the five cantons 
of Uri, Zug, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Glams had, on 1 2 January 1477, 
concluded a combourgcome with the Bishop of Constance; on this occasion 
the towns determined to act; and at St Urban, on 23 May 1477, they 
signed an offensive and defensive alliance, which included Zurich, Berne, 
Lucerne, Fribourg, and Solothurn. 

The antagonism thus declared degenerated into a serious conflict, which 
a diet assembled at Stanz between 22 and 30 November 1481 attempted 
to avert. The suggested arrangement was that both parties should re¬ 
nounce their private alliances and that Fribourg and Solothurn should 
be admitted into the pact; but all hopes of conciliation gradually vanished, 
and on 22 December a rupture seemed imminent, when the parish priest 
of Stanz, Henry am Grund, repaired to Ilanft to hike counsel with the 
hermit of Obwald, Nicholas von Flue, who enjoyed a reputation of 
miracle-working sanctity among all the Confederates, and who was 
greatly respected for his judicious advice. The intervention of Nicholas 
von Flue secured an immediate reconciliation, and the agreement resulted 
in a perpetual alliance of the eight cantons with Fribourg and Solothurn, 
and the compromise which hikes its name from Stanz (22 December 1481). 
The two cities became members of the Confederation; they were bound 
to send assistance wherever it might be required, and were forbidden to 
conclude other alliances without the consent of a majority of the eight- 
cantons. On the other hand, the Covenant of Stanz confirmed the Charter 
of the Priests (1370) and that of Sempach (1393), and strengthened the 
common alliance for the maintenance of public peace, while providing 
various measures for the repression of sedition and for the division of 
booty and of conquered territory. The Federal bond was renewed more 
firmly than ever by this happy ending of a crisis which had for a time 
seemed mortal and irremediable. 

Within the cantons, equally grave conflicts aroused the violent passions 
of the period and proved the necessity of a more stable government and 
administration. At Berne a democratic movement triumphed in 1471 
over the Twinghcrren , the feudal lords and possessors of ancient rights; 
an agreement henceforward regulated the exercise of justice in opposition 
to the feudal system. 

At Zurich, the burgomaster, Hans Waldmann, autocratically inclined 
the policy of the government in the direction of reforms imposed by 
coercion on the nobles, clergy, and peasants. He was violently attacked 
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by his political opponents on account of the ostentatious luxury of his 
private life and his arbitrary tendencies, and allowed himself to be bribed 
into an Austrian alliance. On 14 September 1487 Maximilian concluded 
a closer alliance with seven cantons, among which were Berne and Zurich. 
Lucerne, Schwyz, and Glarus, who were in favour of a French alliance, 
were much incensed. Waldmann was accused of treachery and was held 
responsible for a defeat sustained at Ossola by volunteers from Lucerne; 
in retaliation the burgomaster, on 20 September 1487, seized and executed 
his chief accuser, Frischhans Teiling, at Zurich. But the country districts 
round Zurich rebelled against Waldmamfs edicts against dogs; the in¬ 
surrection spread to the city; and Waldmann was in his turn imprisoned, 
sentenced, and executed on 6 April 1489, Peace was restored to Zurich 
by the mediation of the federal deputies; the fourth charter on 14 January 
1498 modified the constitution while retaining certain regulations which 
had been introduced by Waldmann. 

The fall of the powerful burgomaster led to certain consequences in 
the Confederation. In Lucerne the populace obtained some changes in 
the law of the State. In the north-east, the men of Appenzell, in con¬ 
junction with those of St Gall and Rheinthal, destroyed the preparations 
made bv Abbot Ulrich Rosch for the transference of his monastery to 
Rorschach; relying on the support of Uri, Zug, and Unterwalden, the 
townsfolk of St Gall, those of Appenzell, and the subjects of the former 
ecclesiastical principality united in the alliance of Waldkirch, on 
27 October 1479. The cantons which had undertaken to protect the 
abbot—-Zurich, Lucerne, Schwyz, and Glarus—were obliged to inter¬ 
vene; the town of St Gall surrendered on 15 February 1480; the alliance 
of Waldkirch was dissolved, and the abbot regained his authority over 
his subjects and lands. Nevertheless, he abandoned his intention of 
transferring the abbey to Rorschach, and in fact recognised the protec¬ 
tion and intervention of the Confederates in his affairs. 

After the Burgundian wars, the Confederates had achieved an almost 
complete emancipation from the German Empire, which no longer retained 
either their respect or their confidence. In 1487 and 1488 Frederick III 
combined the states, princes, knights, and urban communities of Swabia 
in a league to preserve public peace, which was designed not only to 
strengthen imperial power, but also to support the house of Habsburg 
against that of Wittelsbaeh. The Diet of the cantons refused to join the 
league; in 1491 eight cantons concluded a treaty of neutrality with the 
Dukes of Bavaria; in 1495 a majority of the cantons accepted a renewal 
of alliance with Charles VIII, King of France. 

Maximilian I, who succeeded his father Frederick III in 1493, attempted 
a widespread reform of the Empire based on the power of the house of 
Austria; at Worms, in 1495, he instituted an Imperial Chamber and a 
general system of taxation. The Confederates refused to carry out the 
decisions of Worms, and did not send delegates to the imperial assemblies. 
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War with Maximilian I 


When the three leagues of the Grisons were threatened by Austria, they 
approached the Confederation; on 21 June 1497 the seven easterly 
cantons signed a treaty with the Grey League, and on 13 December 1498 
with the League of the Maison-Dieu and the town of Chur. At the 
beginning of 1499 contingents from Uri and other federal cantons 
supplied help to the Grisons, who had been attacked by the Tyrolese 
with the encouragement of the Swabian league; on 11-12 February 1499 
the Grisons and the Swiss took the offensive against Vaduz and Walgau, 
and the League of the Ten Jurisdictions in the Grisons made common 
cause with the other two. 

War thereupon broke out with terrible violence from Rhactia to 
Sundgau; for the Swiss it was the war of the Swabians, for the Swabians 
the war of the Swiss. After the first campaign in Ilegau, all the cantons 
and allied districts gradually engaged in the struggle, except Basle and 
Rottweil. Louis XII, King of France, promised help or monetary support 
to the Confederates, and the German armies were successively defeated, 
in March at Bruderholz near Basle, in April at Schwaderloo near Con¬ 
stance and at Frastenz in Walgau. Maximilian then formally placed all 
the Confederates under the ban of the Empire; on 22 May his attack on 
Rhaetia failed at Calven, but the Austrian troops laid waste the Eugadine, 
In western Switzerland, Count Henry of Flirstenberg laid siege to the 
fortress of Dorneck on the Birs, which commanded the territory of Solo- 
thurn; contingents from Berne, Zurich, and Solothurn assembled at 
Liestal, and, with the help of reinforcements from Zug and Lucerne, 
surprised the German army, and on 22 July inflicted on it a sanguinary 
defeat. Maximilian prepared to embark on fresh attempts, but the 
Empire and the League were at the end of their resources; Lodovico il 
Moro of Milan took the first steps towards mediation, and difficult 
negotiations terminated in the peace of Basle on 22 September 1499. 
Galeazzo Visconti played the part of intermediary between Maximilian 
and the Swiss, and the treaty rendered the latter entirely independent of 
the imperial courts of law; on other matters, the preliminaries arranged on 
25 August formed the basis of the agreement; the alliance between the 
Rhaetian Leagues and the Confederation was recognised, and means of 
arbitration were provided to ensure the settlement of difficulties between 
the Swabian League and the Confederation; on both sides com]nests, 
law-suits, and indemnities were relinquished. The treaty did not formally 
declare the separation of the Confederates from the Empire, or their 
reconciliation with the Emperor, but the latter virtually renounced his 
rights of suzerainty, and the Swiss thenceforward remained independent 
of the imperial power. 

Another result of the Swabian war was the admission of Basle and 
SchaflThausen into the Confederation. Basle had been a free city since 
1386 and had become enriched by her trade and industry; although allied 
with Berne and Solothurn since 1400, she had remained neutral during 
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the Swabian war. On being attacked by the Austrian nobles of her 
vicinity, she returned a favourable reply to the advances of the Con¬ 
federates, and a formal alliance was signed at Basle on 13 July 1501. Its 
clauses forbade the city to declare war or conclude an alliance without 
the preliminary consent of the Confederates; but at the same time she 
was appointed to act as arbitrator in case of disagreement among the 
Confederates. At Schaffhausen the treaty of 1 June 1454, which had 
rendered the city an allied district, was converted into a perpetual alliance 
on 10 August 1501; like Basle, Schaffhausen was to exercise mediation 
in cases of dispute between members of the League. In spite of a 
revival of distrust between the Forest Cantons and Fribourg, Solothurn, 
and Schaffhausen, these three new cantons were placed on the same 
footing as the others in 1502. Finally, on 17 December 1513 AppenzelLs 
persistent efforts were crowned with success; it was granted the posi¬ 
tion of thirteenth canton, with the same rights as the three preceding 
ones. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the “Great League of High 
Germany” was an aggregate of districts differing widely in their political 
conditions. The thirteen cantons, or Orte —Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Zurich, Lucerne, Glams, Zug, Berne, Fribourg, Solothurn, Basle, Schaff¬ 
hausen, and Appenzell—were the Confederates; they sat in the Diet, 
had full right to vote, took possession of conquered territory, and acted 
externally as Sovereign States of the League. 

The allied districts, or Zugewandte , enjoyed the protection of the 
Confederates and owed them military support; they were linked by 
treaties or combourgeoisks to one or more of the cantons. The Valais 
and the Grisons were themselves, like the Confederation, federal groups; 
to a certain extent they acted externally as autonomous. The towns of 
Biel, St Gall, liottweil, and Muhlhausen, the abbey of St Gall, and the 
county of Neuchatel, temporarily administered by the cantons, were also 
allied districts. There may also be included in this category the abbey 
of Engel berg, the republic of Gersau, the county of Toggenburg— com - 
bourgeois of Schwyz and Glams—the subjects of the Count of Gruyeres 
who were allies of Berne and Fribourg, and Rapperswil which was under 
the protection of the Forest Cantons and Glarus. 

Moreover the thirteen cantons had actual subjects. Sellwarzenburg, 
Morat, Grandson, Orbe, and Echallens were owned jointly by Berne and 
Fribourg; Uznach and Gaster by Schwyz and Glarus. The county of 
Baden, the Freiamt, Thurgau, Rheinthal, and Sargans were subject to 
seven or eight cantons; the county of Bellinzona was dependent on Uri, 
Schwyz, and Nidwald, and Leventina on Uri; the other bailiwicks beyond 
the mountains from Val Maggia to Mendrisio were subject to twelve 
cantons. In conformity with contemporary ideas, the Confederates did 
not dream of putting these possessions on the same footing as their own 
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territories; they respected local privileges, especially in the towns, but 
regarded themselves as legitimate successors of the former lords. 

From the internal point of view, the members of the League were 
bound by no written constitution; in 1515 it was proposed that a 
minority should yield to the decisions of a majority of the cantons in 
matters affecting the weal of the Confederation and not interfering with 
alliances, but this plan was not adopted. Various pacts and agreements 
laid down rules for the maintenance of peace and the prosecution of war, 
such as the Charter of the Priests (1370), the Charter of Sempach (1393), 
and the Covenant of Stanz (1481). The only federal authority was the 
Diet, an assembly of delegates or envoys from the sovereign cantons who 
tended to become actual representatives of the various members of the 
League; the deputies were provided with instructions, and the execution 
of the decisions arrived at and expressed in the official reports (ab,seined 
or recess) depended on the good will of the States. Although the legal 
capacity of the Diet was never defined, this institution actually acquired 
the position of the directing power of the Confederation, and foreign 
countries regarded it as such. 

Notwithstanding such slight legal bonds, the Confederates were inspired 
with a common sentiment of cohesion and solidarity which was developed 
during the course of their wars. Their military organisation, which 
became remarkable in the fourteenth century, rested on compulsory service 
from the age of sixteen to that of nearly sixty, on the training of the 
young men, and on pike-drill; periodical inspections ensured the use and 
upkeep of weapons; marksmanship began to be greatly esteemed, but 
artillery was still much neglected in the fifteenth century. The Diet and 
the government of cantons acted as a General Staff at the beginning of a 
campaign; by an elaborate system of signals and intelligence the army, 
when required, could be rapidly mobilised; in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century the Diet could call up between 50,000 and 60,000 men, 
though in practice never more than half of these were summoned. Dis¬ 
cipline was not always perfect, but their warlike spirit and the sense of 
danger generally saved the situation and averted the gravest catastrophes. 
The military preparedness of the Confederation was the chief reason of 
its power; its infantry easily overcame the foot-soldiers of other European 
countries. 

Even after Marignano (1515) the conquests of the Confederates had 
not attained what they regarded as their natural frontiers: on the left 
bank of the Rhine Austria still retained Frickthal; she commanded the 
river at Kaiserstuhl and Laufenburg, and held certain important parts 
of the Grisons. Constance still held aloof from the League. Southward 
and westward Ossola had been lost, Geneva was not yet attained, and the 
house of Savoy was in occupation of Vaud; in this direction Berne had 
not yet relinquished all hopes of extension. The perpetual alliance of 
1516 put an end to the position of the Confederation as a great military 
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power; whenever permitted to do so by the French alliance, henceforward 
in the conflicts of her neighbours Switzerland adopted and cherished a 
policy of neutrality which suited her political situation. 

Popular sentiment increasingly tended to encourage the Confederates 
in keeping out of great international politics and in restricting themselves 
to their own affairs. Moreover a violent reaction shewed itself against 
the evils which had unquestionably enfeebled this strange little body 
politic, namely venality, incapacity for reform, military agreements, and 
discord between towns and country districts. Her security being now 
attained, Switzerland was faced with the task of arriving at a national 
conception of her political and social life, so as to become an actual State. 
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THE HANSA 

The gradual expansion of the German people eastwards, following upon 
the conquest and Christianisation of the numerous Slav tribes beyond the 
Elbe, together with the foundation of towns in the conquered area, were 
the two conditions that rendered the rise and development of the Hansa 
possible. Initiated by the Saxon Emperors, the building of towns was 
continued by their successors and other territorial lords, so that bv the 
twelfth century many of the later Hansa towns already existed. Among 
them, Hamburg and Lubeck, prominent in subsequent history, had arisen 
upon the site of older settlements several times destroyed. Both owed 
their importance to their situation near the sea and upon rivers that then 
afforded the easiest and safest roads to the interior. Henry the Lion 
must have realised the unique advantages possessed by Lubeck, when he 
conferred upon it extensive privileges of local self-government and invited 
foreign merchants to trade there absque theloneo et absque hansa , “with¬ 
out tax or toll ." 1 This grant, confirmed, amplified, and extended by 
Frederick Barbarossa and his successors, made Lubeck an imperial city, 
free from the cramping influences of local feudal potentates, enabling her 
subsequently to play that decisive role which earned her the title of 44 Queen 
of the Hansa." 

By the end of the twelfth century medieval Germany had begun to 
assume its familiar features. The imperial power, everywhere declining, 
was already almost a negligible factor in the north. Of greater importance 
was the rapidly rising commerce along the Baltic shore, Germanised and 
colonised by the joint efforts of the Church and the military Orders of 
the Brethren of the Sword and the Teutonic Knights. The towns that 
arose in these regions gave the Germans the control of the great river 
mouths, so that commerce, and not conquest or colonisation, became their 
goal, until merchant and townsman became synonymous. Nature had 
herself marked the course which the fearless energies of the Germans, when 
directed to foreign trade, were to take. The rivers, flowing from the 
south-east to north-west, from the central European uplands to the North 
and Baltic Seas, were the first highways of medieval commerce; and the 
lands they drained produced the materials and afforded the markets 

1 The term Hansa is derived in New Eng . Did. from Old Fr. hanse, and Med. 
Latin hansa; O.H.G. and Gothic hansa, equivalent to O.E, hos, a military troop, 
band, or company; M.H.G. hanse, fellowship, association, merchants’ gild. It is 
there defined as a company or gild of merchants in former times; an association of 
merchants trading in foreign parts; the merchants’ gild of a tow n ; also the privileges 
and monopolies possessed by it: sometimes the Gildhall or house. Cf. Gross, (Hid 
Merchant , n, pp. 194-8, and Econornica , No. 5, p. 145. 
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exploited by the adventurous trader in search of profit. The first mention 
of such traders occurs about the year 1000 a.d. when the “men of the 
Empire," who probably came from Cologne, are deemed “ worthy of the 
good laws of England." About the same time German merchants had 
already created a settlement in the island of Gotland, almost ideally 
situated for easy access to Sweden, Finland, and Russia. Quite early, the 
island had become a mart for the “peoples of many tongues," and an 
interchange of privileges had taken place between its inhabitants and the 
Germans. By c. 1163 the latter were sufficiently numerous to enjoy the 
then coveted right of being judged by their own officers, administering 
their own laws. This points to a permanent settlement of traders, obliged 
under the conditions then prevailing to spend a considerable part of the 
year abroad. The need for companionship in a strange land, the desire 
to take part in religious exercises in the mother tongue and after their 
own practices, the occasional necessity for performing the last rites for a 
colleague, the collection of debts, securing and safeguarding freedom of 
trade, were the centripetal forces impelling the Germans in Gotland to 
form an association for mutual assistance and protection. Nor was this an 
isolated instance of combination for common ends. Almost at the same time 
(1157), the “men of Cologne," and some Westphalian towns associated 
with the Rhine city, obtained from Henry II of England protection for 
themselves and their hansa in London. From Gotland the Germans had, 
before the end of the twelfth century, established a factory, or “Kontor," 
at Novgorod, on Lake Ilmen in Russia, whence later they reached out to 
Pskov, Polotsk, Vitebsk, and Smolensk, where subsidiary factories were 
afterwards founded. The Russian settlement, from its earliest days, epito¬ 
mises both the difficulties of medieval trade and the methods employed 
by the German associations and their successor, the Hansa, to overcome 
them. To the heavy duties and other obstacles interposed by the local 
officials the foreigners replied by a suspension of trade, lasting a whole 
decade (1189-99), until the town authorities yielded. In 1199 it con¬ 
cluded a treaty “with all the German sons, with the Goths and the whole 
Latin tongue," which redressed most of the grievances that had arisen, 
arranged for uninterrupted trade, regulated the punishments for offences, 
and determined the conditions that should govern the arrest of the goods 
and persons of the foreigners 1 . 

The close association among German traders which this implied is 
equally well illustrated by events in England. Here Liibeck, Hamburg, 
and Wisby, the capital of Gotland, obtained various grants from 
Henry III that placed them on an equality with Cologne. By 1282 all 
of them are definitely amalgamated into one body, described in a document 
of that year as “the merchants of Almain trading in England who have 
their house in London, usually called the Gildhalla Theutonicorum," 

1 The treaty, translated from an old Russian original, is printed in Uansisches 
Urkundenfmch (II.LB.), i, no. 00. 
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Staples at Bruges and Bergen 


responsible, in return for the freedom of trade conferred upon them, for 
the watch and repair of the Bishop's Gate. About the same time the 
subsidiary “hansas"at Boston and King's Lynn are first mentioned. But 
both London and Novgorod were soon out-distanced as centres of 
German trade by Bruges, already by 1200 the greatest international 
emporium of Northern Europe. Conditions of commercial intercourse in 
Flanders were at first as uncertain as in Russia, but they improved rapidly 
when Hamburg and Liibeck appeared on the scene in 1252 to negotiate 
on behalf of themselves and their associates. Describing themselves as 
“nuncii speciales mercatorum imperii habentes plenam potestatem per 
quarundatn civitatum ipsius imperii patentes litteras super hoc," the 
envoys obtained a charter containing extensive trading privileges. 
A permanent settlement followed, and Bruges was made the staple for 
the furs, wax, copper, herrings, and other commodities imported from the 
north-east and exchanged for Flemish cloth and manufactured articles of 
the west. German trade in Flanders was thus centralised, and the weapon 
already effectively employed against Novgorod, the commercial blockade, 
was employed with equal force and success against Bruges whenever the 
chartered privileges were infringed. First resorted to in 1307, it extorted 
from Bruges freedom from the control of the town brokers and the 
authority to settle all legal disputes according to their own customs. 

The circle of foreign depots was completed by the creation of the 
settlement at Bergen. Though Norway owing to its economic* backward¬ 
ness had at first failed to attract the Germans, the grants of freedom to 
trade made by Hakon IV (1217-63) to Liibeck, Hamburg, and other 
towns, soon induced them to enter into commercial relations with the 
northern kingdom 1 . The privileges obtained formed the foundation for 
the superstructure of commercial supremacy which the Hansa subsequently 
erected upon them. Thus by the end of the thirteenth century north 
German, i.c. Hansa, commerce had staked out its claims, with London, 
Bruges, Bergen, and Novgorod as the chief foreign centres in Northern 
Europe, the nodal points of the vast region whose trade they were to 
dominate for so long. 

Simultaneously with the formation of these foreign settlements, the 
towns themselves were beginning to enter into close alliances, impelled by 
common interests, such as the protection of trade routes or the adoption 
of a common legal system or common currency. The former was the motive 
for the treaty of 1241 between Hamburg and Liibeck, which older writers 
regarded as the foundation of the Hansa; while by the end of the 
thirteenth century some nineteen towns had adopted “das liibische Recht” 
as their system of local self-government, and a number of them, “in sub- 
sidium omnium mercatorum qui iure Lubicensi gaudent et reguntur," 
jointly devised measures for suppressing piracy. Similar common action 

1 “ Ad instanciam ac petitioiiem prudentum consulum et communitaturn multarum 
civitatum maritimarum Theutonie.” 
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deprived Wisby of her leadership in Novgorod, transferred appeals from 
the settlement to Liibeck, and decreed that no seal of the “common 
merchant” should any longer be kept in Gotland. Even more important 
was the alliance of the so-called Wend towns under the leadership of 
Liibeck, for it was this group that shaped and directed Hansa policy 
during its effective existence 1 . The maintenance of peace, indispensable 
to trade and industry, became a primary object of the Wend towns, and 
to further it they allied themselves with a number of local potentates in 
the Landfrieden of 1283. 

The strength of these alliances was soon tested by the ambitions of 
Denmark. The early attempts of Waldemar II to obtain control of the 
southern Baltic shore had been crushed by the battle of Bornhbvede (1227), 
but they were revived towards the end of the century by Eric VI Menved 
(1286-1319), who compelled all the Wend towns, except Stralsund, to 
accept his overlordship. Ilis timely death, however, saved the nascent 
Hanseatic League from being strangled at its birth. Not until it 
recovered from the disintegrating anarchy into which it fell was Denmark 
again a menace to the Hansa, but by that time it was powerful enough 
to affront and defeat its aggressive power. Almost at the same time these 
towns successfully blockaded Norway, whose King, Eric II Priesthater 
(1280-99), and his officials had infringed the trading privileges granted 
to them. So effective did this method prove that the king agreed to submit 
the dispute to the arbitration of the King of Sweden (31 October 1285), 
whose decision was wholly in favour of the towns, though it was not finally 
settled until 1294 when the Treaty of Tdnsberg was concluded with 
Norway. Though containing no new principles, this treaty formed the 
basis of all future commercial intercourse between the Hansa and 
Norway. On this occasion, too, the towns for the first time resorted to 
the expulsion of a member (later called Verhansung) for refusing to act 
jointly with its colleagues. For more than half a century Bremen remained 
outside the growing organisation. Despite the Treaty of Tonsbcrg, 
relations with Norway, dependent largely upon the relations between 
Norway and Denmark, always caused the towns great anxiety. The 
Hansa now played off* the one against the other, but not until the weak 
reign of Magnus Smek (1319-55) was it in a position fully to exploit 
the privileges it had acquired, create the famous centre, the “deutsche 
Br'ucke” at Bergen, expel its English and Scottish competitors, and 
almost entirely monopolise Norwegian trade with the rest of Europe. 

These events reacted upon the movement towards unity among the 
towns. Terms like the “ghcmeene Koepman,” “universitas omnium 
mercatorum,” or “merchants of the German Hansa,” now occur with in¬ 
creasing frequency in the documents, especially those relating to Norw ay. 
The older privileges, obtained by single towns, were transformed into 

1 The group consisted of Liibeck, Stralsund, Wismar, Rostock, and Greifswald. The 
last fell out later, and Luneburg seems to have taken its place. 
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Emergence of the Hanseatic League 

Hansa privileges, and those not entitled to them were rigidly excluded. 
At the same time the foreign associations were being more closely 
organised; thus the Kontor in Bruges received new statutes (1347). 
Though its members still styled themselves “de ghemeenen Koeplude utcn 
Roomischen rike van Almanien,” the term “dudeschen hanse” soon 
replaced it. In Bruges too we find the division into “Thirds” which 
sometimes figures in Hansa history. These were: a Wend-Saxon group 
under the leadership of Liibeck, a Westphalian-Prussian under Cologne, 
and a Gotho-Swedish-Livonian under Wisby. Six aldermen, two from 
each group, administered the affairs of the Kontor 1 . The difficulties en¬ 
countered by the Bruges settlement, partly due to the economic crisis 
produced by the Anglo-French war, led to the final step in the formation 
of the Hanseatic League. Infringements of the German privileges by the 
town authorities, as well as disputes among the Thirds, caused the allied 
German towns to intervene. Their representatives, who in 1356 visited 
Bruges,compelled the Kontor to accept the towns as the superior authority, 
directing the foreign policy, protecting the merchants who ventured abroad 
and safeguarding their privileges. The greater solidarity thus obtained 
was at once utilised against the town. The staple was transferred to 
Dordrecht in Holland and trade with Flanders suspended. This step was 
the work of the “stede van der dudeschen hen.se,” 2 the term by which the 
League was henceforth known. The evolution of the Hansa had been 
slow and halting, but it had at last emerged as a union of towns organised 
in the pursuit of trade by land and sea and prepared to spare no efforts 
in the attainment of that end. As such, it soon became a power to be 
reckoned with in its use of political means for commercial objects. Bruges 
was the first to realise the strength of the new power. It felt the absence 
of the German merchants most keenly. By 1360 the town and its overlords 
yielded to the pressure, and confirmed and extended the older privileges, with 
the additional one of exemption from the town brokers and brokerage. 
The settlement was made none too soon, for the Hansa was on the eve of 
a greater conflict, fraught with far-reaching and enduring consequences 
to itself and the whole of Scandinavia. 

After twenty years of successful labour in restoring the royal authority, 
Waldemar IV of Denmark felt powerful enough to resume the ambitious 
schemes of his predecessors. He began by arranging a marriage between 
his daughter Margaret and Ilakon, heir to the thrones of Norway and 
Sweden, and then wresting the province of Scania from the latter. This 
immediately aroused the anxiety of the Hansa, for the herring-fishery of 
Scania was the corner-stone of Hansa prosperity. During the fishing 
season this remote region of Europe, with its villages of Skanor and 
Falsterbo, became an international mart of the highest importance. 

1 Shortly after this Bremen, at its own request, was readmitted into the Hansa, 
on condition that it observed the ordinances of the common merchant. 

2 Cf. Ilansereces8c (II. R.), i, 212, § 10. 
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On account of the rights the Hansa had secured from Sweden, the trade 
in herrings and the subsidiary industries associated with it were almost 
entirely under Hansa control. At each change of sovereign the Hansa 
had been most careful to obtain the confirmation of its extensive privileges. 
Waldemar, however, could only be induced to do so after prolonged 
negotiations and the payment of a substantial sum of money by the 
Wend towns, the most directly interested in the herring trade. The king's 
next act was an even more direct challenge to the Hansa. He attacked 
Gotland and sacked Wisby. Though the town was no longer the chief 
foreign centre of the League, it was still a staple of the Baltic trade, in 
which a considerable amount of German capital was invested, the head 
of one of the “Thirds'” at Bruges, and it shared with Liibeck the super¬ 
vision of the settlement at Novgorod. Though Waldemar restored its 
former rights, Wisby never recovered from the blow infiicted upon it. 
The Hansa reply to the king's high-handed act was the immediate 
suspension of all trade with Denmark and the building up of a great 
coalition against the aggressor. Within six weeks of the attack on Wisby, 
an alliance was concluded between the Hansa, Norway, Sweden, and the 
Teutonic Order (31 August 1360), which Holstein joined later. Prepara¬ 
tions for war were made and a poundage upon all exports imposed to 
meet its expenses. The Kings of Norway and Sweden agreed to hand 
over four castles of Scania to the League until it had reimbursed itself 
for its outlay, and confirmed all its privileges in the province when it 
should be reconquered. In the first stages of the war, however, the Hansa 
received but little assistance from its allies. But the League realised the 
grave import of the struggle for its future, “quod nunquam tarn nccesse 
fuit omnibus mercatoribus et mare visitantibus in resistendo, sicut nunc 
est." Nevertheless it was severely defeated at Helsingborg (1362) by 
Waldemar, who then detached the Kings of Norway and Sweden from his 
enemies by concluding the marriage previously arranged between Margaret 
and Iiakon. The Hansa was glad to accept a truce, followed by a 
definite peace (22 November 1365) that left many important questions un¬ 
settled, more especially the considerably enhanced dues imposed upon 
its traders in Scania and elsewhere. The defeat had broken up the 
formidable coalition and caused many towns to waver in their allegiance 
to the common cause. Waldemar, continuing to exploit the weakness of 
his enemy, disturbed Hansa trade in Scania and upon the sea. Urged by 
its Dutch and Prussian members, to whom the freedom of the Sound was 
indispensable, the Hansa met at Cologne to consider the situation. The 
meeting,out of which the famous “Cologne Confederation "emerged (1367), 
was fully representative, the envoys describing themselves as “plenipotent.es 
legati suarum et aliarum quarundam civitatum. r> Vigorous prosecution of 
war was decided upon and preparations made accordingly. Once more a 
number of princes joined the coalition, including the Duke of Mecklenburg 
whose son sat uneasily upon the throne of Sweden. War was declared in 
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1368, trade suspended, and the German merchants recalled from Bergen. 
But, prior to the outbreak of hostilities, Waldemar had left Denmark in 
search of allies in Germany. Before he could accomplish his aims, the 
League had won a signal victory over his forces (1369) and seized Scania. 
Master of the Sound, the League was content with its achievement, and 
readily entered into negotiations with the Danish Council. Preliminaries, 
signed at Stralsund (30 November 1369), were converted into a definitive 
peace on 24 May of the next year and accepted by the envoys of all the 
Thirds present 1 . 

The Treaty of Stralsund is epoch-making for Hanseatic and Scandinavian 
history 2 . On the economic side the Hansa obtained complete freedom of 
trade throughout Denmark, exemption from the laws of wreck, authority 
to appoint its own officers at the fishing centres and in all German settle¬ 
ments in Scania, while matters of currency, retail trade, customs and 
other dues were also regulated. As political guarantees for the security 
of these invaluable concessions, the Hansa was to hold four of the most 
important castles in Scania and receive two-thirds of the revenue of the 
province for fifteen years. Furthermore, no successor should ascend the 
Danish throne without the consent of the Hansa and without confirming 
its privileges. This sweeping agreement required the king's ratification. 
Waldemar delayed giving this until, by skilful diplomacy, he had some¬ 
what softened the drastic character of this remarkable treaty. The victory 
over Denmark made the League the dominant power in Scandinavian 
politics, a power it utilised for building up its commercial supremacy in 
the north. 

Waldemar, fortunately for himself, did not long survive his humiliation. 
By his death, in 1375, he made room for his celebrated daughter Margaret. 
As regent for her young son Olaf in Denmark, and from 1380 also in 
Norway, she now began to play a decisive and lasting role in northern 
affairs. Olaf had a rival in Albert of Mecklenburg, King of Sweden, also 
a grandson of Waldemar. Both claimants competed for the support of 
the Hansa, but Margaret outwitted the League by securing the election 
of her son, so that the Hansa had reluctantly to acquiesce in a fait 
accompli . On the other hand, it obtained favourable terms from Hakon 
of Norway in the Treaty of Kallundborg(l 4 August 1376) which terminated 
the war with that country. Margaret now followed her husband's example 
and confirmed the Hansa privileges, together with the Treaty of Stralsund 
and all that that instrument implied, except that the League abandoned 
its claim to interfere in Danish royal elections 3 . Peace at last reigned in 
the north, though it still rested on insecure bases. 

1 Wisinar and Rostock of the Wend group were absent. They belonged to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, who was continuing the war on behalf of his son, King 
Albert of Sweden. 

2 The text of the treaty and subsidiary documents are in H.R. l, 623-30. 

3 H.R. ii, 134-0. In No. 135 the exception is set out: “ uttgenommen doch 
alleue den Artikel des Kores den Konig to Denemerken.” 
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The position so hardly won required constant vigilance on the part of 
the Ilansa to maintain. The rivalry between Margaret and Albert of 
Sweden soon developed into a war in which the latter, supported by his 
father the J)uke of Mecklenburg, created a monster—piracy on the 
grand scale and under the cloak of legitimate warfare—that became a 
curse to all peaceful commerce and in particular to that of the Ilansa. 
Under the pretext of provisioning Stockholm, long besieged by the Danes, 
the pirates formed an organisation, notorious for the next half-century 
as the Vitalian Brethren, and played an important and sometimes even 
decisive role in the events of that period 1 . Hansa trade suffered 
enormously from the depredations of the pirates, and the League had 
at last to equip patrol ships, so-called “Friedenschiffe,” to protect its 
trade. The task was made more difficult by the protection that two of the 
Wend towns, Rostock and Wismar, which were subject to Mecklenburg, 
openly afforded the sea-robbers. The situation was further complicated by 
the efforts of Margaret to obtain the release of the Seanian castles, pledged 
to the Hansa for fifteen years by the Treaty of Stralsund, and by the 
friendliness of the Prussian members of the League and their overlord, 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, to Mecklenburg-Sweden. 
The conflicting interests of all the parties were most difficult to reconcile, 
despite the seemingly endless negotiations and frequent truces that were 
arranged, to which the pirates were sometimes a party. Margaret’s 
tortuous but skilful diplomacy at last succeeded in retrieving the Seanian 
castles, since the Prussian and Dutch sections of the League which had 
hitherto opposed their surrender were now threatened by other dangers: 
Prussia by the Jagiello succession in Poland, and the Dutch by the 
rising power of Burgundy. Piracy was also for a time scotched by the 
extraordinary procedure of farming out the task of suppressing it to a 
private citizen of Stralsund. He was of the real condottiere type, having 
no motive but financial gain; and he achieved a certain measure of 
success. 

But peace was once more disturbed by a change in the political 
situation. Olaf died in 1387 and Margaret, now Queen of Denmark and 
Norway, also laid claim to Sweden. Unexampled success crowned her 
arms. At the battle of Aasle (near Falkoping) on 24 February 1389 she 
defeated and captured King Albert, his son, and a number of their leading 
supporters. This merely led to more embittered warfare, in which the 
Ilansa, pre-oceupied by strained relations with England and Flanders, 
and weakened by the rise of a democratic revolt against the patrician 
government in some of the towns themselves, notably in Li’ibeck, was 
obliged to remain neutral. Only when, in the piracy that inevitably 
revived with the prolongation of war, the pirates attacked, burnt, and 
plundered Bergen did the Hansa abandon its neutrality. Employing 

1 For an account of the rise of the Vitalian Brethren cf. K. Koppinann’s introduction 
to vol. iv of the H.U. 
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every possible weapon, diplomacy, commercial blockade, reprisals, and 
“Friedenschiffe,” the Hansa at last induced all parties to agree (Lindholm, 
17 June 1395) to a peace. King Albert and his son were to be released 
for three years, and then they could purchase their freedom for 60,000 
silver marks 1 or return to captivity. Stockholm, at last freed from its long 
siege, was to be handed over to the Hansa as guarantor of the peace. 
Trade was to be everywhere freely carried on according to the local laws, 
and the pirates recalled. Hansa energy had secured a respite for three 
years, but the changing politics had prepared the road for the Kalmar 
Union, consummated by Margaret two years later (1397). For the time 
being piracy was the chief menace to commercial enterprise. Some of the 
Vitalian Brethren, driven from the Baltic, transferred their nefarious 
activities to the North Sea, while others, aided by Mecklenburg, captured 
Gotland and converted it into a veritable pirates’ nest. A joint Hansa- 
Prussian force re-captured the island from them, but Margaret, as regent 
of Sweden, claimed it in the name of the first Union king, Eric of Pome¬ 
rania, her kinsman. She likewise demanded the surrender of Stockholm, 
and with this the Hansa readily complied in return for the confirmation 
of their privileges in all three kingdoms. Margaret, now the undisputed 
mistress of the north, further strengthened her position by a permanent 
peace with the Grand Master and Mecklenburg (1404). For a time real 
peace existed around the Baltic, but the politic Liibeck, looking ahead, 
constructed the Trave-Elbe canal, which was to render her trade less 
dependent upon the Sound and those who controlled it. For, despite 
the almost ceaseless disturbances that had plagued this region since 
Waldemar IV's attack on Wisby, the Hansa had tightened its hold upon 
the trade of the whole north. In Scania the Wend group, ably led by 
Liibeck, was supreme in the herring trade; in Bergen the same section 
had ousted all rivals, while the Livonian group dominated the Slav lands 
and Lithuania. 

Not only in the north-east but likewise in the west, Ilansa trade was 
expanding in every direction. In England its progress in the thirteenth 
century had been slow but secure. It had obtained trading rights and a 
domicile in London and elsewhere, and when Edward I issued his well- 
known Carta Mercatoria (1303) in favour of foreign merchants, the 
Hansa by its closer organisation was able almost to transform this 
general charter to a particular one in its own favour. Nevertheless, the 
German merchants in London had constantly to contend with their 
native competitors in the capital, supported by the city authorities. The 
strength of the opposition varied with the nature of the government. 
Under Edward I it had little force, but under Edward II the anti-alien 
agitation assumed serious proportions. This, however, was mainly directed 
against the Italians; the Hansa owed its comparative immunity from 

1 According to Koppmann (op. tit. p. xvi) this sum was equal to over 2,525,000 
pre-war German marks—an enormous sum. 
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attack to its relative obscurity 1 . In fact, in return for some financial aid, 
Edward II, before the tragic end of his inglorious reign, granted a number 
of Ilansa merchants letters of denization that enabled them to trade 
unmolested. The position so far won the Hansa was able to develop, since 
Edward IIFs war with France made him even more dependent upon 
foreign financiers and merchants. Upon these he showered constantly 
increasing favours and the Hansa naturally shared in them. Their export 
of English wool increased rapidly, and a consortium of more wealthy 
German merchants entered upon the less onerous and more lucrative 
business of advancing money to the king. By 1340 he was already con¬ 
siderably indebted to this group, most of whom came from Dortmund, 
at this time head of the Westphalian Third at Bruges. For a time they 
held the customs in pledge, which enabled them to export their wool 
free of all dues until they had reimbursed themselves for their advances. 

Although these financial transactions never attained the scale of the 
Italian bankers, yet the Hansa group rendered Edward valuable services, 
especially in redeeming his crown and other jewels from that astute 
money-lender, the Archbishop of Treves, and some Cologne merchants. 
The Black Prince also resorted to the Germans and pledged his Cornish 
tin mines with them for three years. In return for their complaisance, 
the Hansa merchants reaped a rich reward in the facilities which Edward 
granted them for their trade. They enjoyed immunities denied their 
competitors, including exemption from the increased dues imposed in 
1347 on cloth and worsteds. England derived substantial benefit from 
the Hansa privileges. The market for English wool was widely extended f 
valuable commodities, such as furs, potash, pitch, tar, wax, turpentine, 
iron ores, copper, timber, wood and wood products including yew bow- 
staves, cereals, flour, flax, yarn, linen, boots, brass, copper and silver ware, 
silk, woad, madder, drugs, etc. were imported by them in exchange for 
our raw materials. The trade in herrings and dried cod, indispensable for 
the numerous fast-days, was almost entirely in the hands of the Hansa. 
These commodities were imported from the Norwegian and Scanian 
fisheries. The Hansa zealously excluded all intruders, and even Edward IIFs 
intercession on his subjects' behalf failed to gain them a footing in it. 
Nevertheless English traders began to penetrate the Baltic lands. From 
the sixties of the fourteenth century they traded directly with Prussia, 
claiming privileges in its towns similar to those held by the Hansa in 
England, a claim that was to prove an almost ceaseless source of friction 
between the League, the Teutonic Order, and England 2 . The friendly 

1 While London was opposing the Hansa, King’s Lynn and Kingston-upon-Hull 
were granting them additional trading facilities. Cf. Kippenberg, Urkundliche 
Geschichte dcs Haimschcn Stahlho/es zu London, n, 35, 205, H.tJ.B. n, 170,180; and 
Launches Urkundenhuch (L.U.B.), n, 208. 

2 Cf. Sattler, Handels rechnungm den deutschen Or dens } pp. 1G5 sqq. The merchants 
were mainly from London and the East Coast 
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relations between Edward III and the Ilansa changed towards the end of 
the reign with the ever-increasing demands of the king for subsidies and 
other contributions, as for example in 1371, when tonnage and poundage 
were raised to 4?. and 9 d. respectively. The Hansa resisted these new 
rates as contrary to its privileges, and when its letters failed to attain 
the/desired end, it sent an embassy to England for the first time (in 1375) 
to negotiate on the question. But the envoys were presented with a long 
list of counter-complaints about the treatment of the English merchants 
in the Hansa towns and in territories under its control. These the envoys 
merely referred to the next meeting of the League. As for their own 
grievances they received but little satisfaction. 

The struggle between the English merchants and the Hansa persisted 
with varying fortunes throughout the reign of ltichard II. A breach of 
commercial intercourse might have actually occurred in 1378 but for the 
divergent interests of the League and its ally, the Teutonic Order. The 
English traders, led by London, presented four demands to the Hansa: 
(i) freedom of trade for all Englishmen throughout the Hansa lands, in¬ 
cluding Prussia; (ii) the removal of all restrictions upon trade with Scania; 
(iii) freedom from arrest for debts for which a merchant was not personally 
responsible; (iv) the names of all the Hansa towns. These demands were 
summarily rejected by a well-attended representative meeting of the 
Hansa at Liibcck (24 June 1379), but a fresh embassy was sent to 
London. Here an additional demand was made of them, that Englishmen 
should be admitted to the Hansa. The Ilansa diplomats resisted the 
Englishmen's claims so stubbornly that they were tacitly dropped, but on 
accepting the insertion of a clause in the agreement, in vague and un¬ 
certain language, assuring English merchants of fair treatment, they 
obtained the unconditional confirmation of their privileges—an undoubted 
triumph for Hansa diplomacy. Complaints on both sides, however, did 
not cease with this settlement, but the Hansa, owing to its peculiarly 
loose organisation, was always able to evade responsibility. Thus there 
was continual tension between England and the League, frequently 
aggravated by attacks upon each other's shipping, with the consequential 
reprisals. These measures led to a suspension of trade in 1386, followed 
by an English embassy to the Grand Master. A treaty was arranged in 
August 1388, which enabled the Englishmen to return to Danzig and 
other Prussian towns, where they were hospitably received, and to enter 
into closer commercial relations with the Order itself, which was now a 
great independent trading concern as well as a territorial sovereignty. 
The Englishmen, with the approval of their king, now tried to imitate 
the Hansa, and formed an association in Danzig similar to the Steelyard 
in London, but as they failed to obtain the consent of the Grand Master, 
this body had only a brief, unofficial, precarious existence. The rival claims 
of the Hansa, especially of its Prussian group, and the English merchants 
were irreconcilable, and before the end of the century the treaty of 1388 
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was suspended. Even Richard IFs exemption of the Hansa from the 
payment of tenths and fifteenths failed to induce the Prussian towns to 
remove their restrictions upon English residents in their midst or their 
dealings in cloth. So matters stood when the Lancastrian revolution 
ushered in a new era and new policies in England. The Hansa too 
was busy with Flemish and Scandinavian affairs, and postponed the 
English question, declaring that it should be “adjourned with good 
patience. 11 

Within the Hansa itself there was no harmony. The accession of 
Jagiello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, to the Polish throne, brought his 
duchy into the ranks of commercial peoples, and the Germans were not 
slow to take advantage of the new situation. At Kovno a settlement was 
established, chiefly under the aegis of Danzig. Riga, which had for two 
hundred years monopolised the Lithuanian trade via the river Dvina, 
resented this intrusion of a rival. Stettin at the mouth of the Oder also 
acquired additional importance. All three towns were pursuing a selfish, 
monopolistic policy that brought Lubeck, that stout champion of Hansa 
rights, upon the scene. It had itself possessed chartered rights in Riga 
since 1231 and in Danzig since 1298. A lively dispute ensued, which, 
however, was soon settled, in order not to endanger the valuable trade 
with Novgorod. The Russian city ranked next to Bruges in its importance 
for Hansa trade, and its settlement was under the control of two aldermen, 
one from Liibeck and otic from Wisbv. The decline of the latter en¬ 
couraged Riga to obtain equality with the leader of the League, an end 
she ultimately attained in administrative and trading questions. The 
Novgorod trade was always liable to disturbances on account of the low 
commercial morality of the backward Russians and the peculiar political 
relations between the semi-independent town and its princes. Throughout 
the sixties and seventies of the fourteenth century there were frequent 
disputes—embassies, treaties, and agreements notwithstanding. Finally 
the Hansa, in 1388, resorted to its familiar weapon, the commercial 
blockade, until Novgorod was almost completely cut off from the rest of 
Europe. This had the desired effect. Novgorod yielded and agreed to 
restore all the old treaties regulating its trade with the Hansa (1392) 1 , 
and the treaty now concluded remained as the foundation of all future 
intercourse until Novgorod's independence was destroyed by the Grand 
Duke of Muscovy. 

About the same time, Hansa trade w ith Flanders w as also encountering 
fresh difficulties. It had suffered enormously during the first stages of the 
Hundred Years 1 War, but revived rapidly and attained unparalleled 
prosperity after the Peace of Bretigny. Only the democratic movement 
of the Flemish towns under Philip van Artevelde set limits to its profitable 

1 The Russians named this treaty the “Cross-kissing of John Niebur” after the 
leader of the Ilansa embassy, as the signature of treaties was, with them, always 
accompanied by a solemn kissing of the cross. 
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development. Furthermore, the revival of Anglo-French hostility again 
endangered the safety of persons and property, for the Norman privateers 
that infested the Channel preyed upon neutral as well as enemy commerce. 
The Hansa seemed helpless, especially when its embassies to Flanders 
returned empty-handed. The feeling of insecurity reacted upon individual 
towns of the Hansa in opposite directions. At first it brought them into 
closer union, but when the steps taken failed to achieve their object, 
fissiparous tendencies at once appeared. On this account it was found 
impossible to break off’ relations with Flanders in 1379, since the Prussian 
group made terms with the count independently of the rest 1 . Matters 
became worse when Philip of Burgundy became Count of Flanders. Only 
a rigid commercial blockade with the transfer of the Hansa staple to 
Dordrecht in 1388 made the Flemings yield. Relations were resumed in 
1392 upon the old bases, and new regulations added that strengthened 
the authority of the Kontor. Despite this apparent harmony, the rise of 
the House of Burgundy and its extension of the ducal power over the 
Flemish towns altered the conditions of Hansa trade materially, as the 
events of the next century were to prove. 

The dominating commercial and political situation acquired by the 
Hansa since the Treaty of Stralsund was to be severely tested in the 
fifteenth century. Its monopolising aims naturally found no favour in 
other countries, while the vigorous competition between town and town 
or group and group always tended to weaken the bond of unity. Only 
when a grave danger threatened, as in 1367, was general assent for 
common action attainable. Divergence of view was not always due to 
divergent interests. Not all the towns were free imperial cities like Liibeck, 
and those that were not, like Wismar and Rostock or the Prussian towns, 
had always to trim their Hansa policy to that of their feudal overlords. 
And now a new factor arose that considerably influenced Hansa history. 
Democratic movements against the patrician oligarchical rule in the 
towns began to manifest themselves. At first the Hansa was strong 
enough to repress them, as for instance at Brunswick in 1374, but in 1407 
Rostock and Wismar were obliged to admit representatives of the re¬ 
bellious gilds into the charmed circle of the town council. More serious 
still was the uprising in Liibeck. For a whole decade (1408-18) the 
brilliant leader of the League was crippled by its internal dissensions 
and the league itself almost dissolved 2 . Not until these democratic 
movements had been suppressed could the League revive, but meanwhile 
fluid fact had outrun the rigid theory of Hansa policy. In the fifteenth 
century the League began to find that its old weapons were blunted, that 
new commodities, new trade routes, new political powers were steadily 
undermining its position throughout the vast area of its activities. Of 

1 Bremen attended this Hansetng for the first time since its expulsion in 1284. 

2 For a summary of these democratic uprisings cf. Miss M. V. Clarke, The Medieval 
City State } pp. 87-98. 
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the political changes that affected the Hansa adversely, the most im¬ 
portant were the renewal of the Anglo-French war with its concomitant 
privateering and piracy, in which the Scots also took a hand, and the 
defeat of the Teutonic Order by Poland. Although this meant the 
crippling of a commercial rival, it also weakened a valuable ally. The 
Grand Master was treated as an equal by the European sovereigns; his 
support was invaluable for Hanseatic diplomacy 1 2 . Moreover the fall of 
the Order occurred at the height of the constitutional struggle in Liibeck, 
and the attempts made to maintain the authority of the League by 
transferring the leadership to Liineburg failed. Even important members 
refused obedience to its decrees, notwithstanding the persistent reminders 
by the Bruges staple of the damage suffered by the trade of the Hansa 
through the continued disturbances. 

The end of the constitutional struggle in Lubeck witnessed the revival 
of the League. An unusually large number of towns—35—representative 
of every group attended the summer meeting of 1418. Its main purpose 
was naturally to recover the lost ground. In fact the statute of 24 June 
of that year was the first really united legislative act of the Hansa, binding 
upon and applicable to all members. Regulations were also framed to 
support the established government in the towns, to guide the conduct 
of merchant and shippers towards competitors so as to restore the old-time 
monopoly. Finally,a close alliance for twelve years was concluded for mutual 
defence and safeguarding of the land and sea routes; Liibeck was formally 
invested with the leadership, assisted by the other Wend towns as a kind 
of executive committee. Recent events had therefore resulted in closer 
union, with an embryonic constitution capable of further development to 
replace the inchoate organisation. Nevertheless the revived League was 
not strong enough to regain its former position abroad. Meanwhile the 
Scots, the Vitalian Brethren, and a new enemy, Spain, preyed upon its 
commerce'-. Its weakness for the first time led the League to seek the 
aid of the Emperor, but Sigismund's intervention on its behalf in England, 
Friesland, and elsewhere merely brought disappointment. It was the at¬ 
tempt of the Kalmar Union king, Eric, to conquer Schleswig-Holstein that 
compelled the League once more to enter the field of international politics 
and postpone the solution of many pressing problems in the east and 
west. 

The Holstein war was accompanied by a recrudescence of piracy by 
the Vitalian Brethren. Their depredations inflicted enormous damage 
upon Ilansa trade, and no sea, from the Gulf of Finland to the North 

1 The general aristocratic opinion of the time is well expressed by the English 
Council in 1 ‘>H(> when it declared that belief should be given more readily to knights 
and squires than to lesser folk, mariners and such like. Cf. 11.R, i, iii, 198, § 10, and 
v, 890 (p. 289). 

2 In 1419 the Spaniards captured a Hansa fleet of 40 ships cn route from Bruges 
to La Rochelle. 
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Sea, was safe from them. All efforts to induce Eric to come to terms with 
his adversary proved fruitless. He continued to seize strategic points and 
to prey upon all commercial shipping within his reach. He even introduced 
a debased coinage into Denmark, which reduced all legitimate trading to 
a gamble. After many efforts to bring about peace, the League was 
obliged to equip a fleet in defence of its interests. This made the obstinate 
king somewhat more pliable. He agreed to settle all outstanding questions 
in return for an alliance with the Wend towns. But as the Prussian and 
Livonian towns opposed this policy and the Grand Master allied himself 
to Eric, the unity of purpose necessary for successful action was absent. 
A temporary cessation of hostilities was, however, provided by Eric’s 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, only to be renewed with greater ferocity in 1427 
after his return. The naval war developed on a large scale, and both sides 
recruited ships and men in England 1 . In 1427 the Hansa suffered several 
defeats and enormous losses. On one occasion a whole fleet laden with 
Bay salt was captured by the Danes. The sea-going trade of the north 
was almost brought to a standstill, and old and neglected land routes 
were revived. Only by sailing in fleets and under convoy, and then only 
with great difficulty, could Hansa ships pass through the Sound. Even 
neutrals, like the English and Dutch, suffered from the belligerents as 
well as from the pirates. The commercial supremacy of the Hansa was 
seriously threatened; it became war-weary. Many towns even discussed 
the advisability of continuing their membership. Rostock and Stralsund, 
two of the Wend towns, actually made separate terms with Eric. At last 
the Grand Master’s mediation was so far successful as to induce Eric to 
conclude a truce for five years (22 August 1432). This made the resumption 
of trade possible and the Hansa returned to Bergen, where the monopoly 
of the Wends was re-established. The pirate evil however was not laid; as 
in 1390 so in the Holstein war, it was easier to raise the monster than to 
destroy it. 

Permanent peace was still far off when a rebellion broke out in Sweden, 
where the Kalmar Union had never been popular. This uprising at last 
induced Eric to make peace. After the usual preliminaries, a treaty was 
signed at Vordingborg on 17 July 1435. The conditions were brief and 
simple. Trade was to be resumed upon the pre-war conditions, while 
disputes that might arise were to be settled by an annual meeting of 
representatives of both parties at Copenhagen just before the commence¬ 
ment of the Scanian herring-fishing season. Apart from preparing the 
way for the break-up of the Kalmar Union, the war had produced great 
dearth of certain commodities in the north. Salt reached famine prices, 
since none could be imported from the Bay. On the other hand, the 
Luneburg salines, under the direct control of Liibeck, revived. The 
Prusso-Livonian towns found no direct outlet by sea for their furs, wax, 

1 Erics queen, Philippa, was a daughter of Henry IV of England. Cf II.U.B. V i 
661, 604, II. R. i, viii, 666 and Procecdingn of the Privy Council , m, p. 271. 
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and timber products, and prices fell considerably. Merchants of the Wend 
towns bought them up, transported them westward overland, and reaped 
huge profits that enabled them to bear the strain of the war and recover 
from its ravages. 

A more serious and permanent result was the impetus the war gave to 
Dutch competition. Hitherto Holland had only served the Hansa as a 
stepping-stone to England or a convenient centre for the Bruges staple 
when trade with Flanders was suspended. But the Dutch towns made a 
great leap forward when Philip of Burgundy became the ruler of Holland 
(1438). Their prosperity, like that of the Hansa itself, was largely founded 
upon the humble herring. Curing was introduced in 1400, with the result 
that Brill became a serious rival to Scania. Before long the North Sea 
herring drove the Scanian from the Rhineland markets, and even began 
to penetrate the Baltic lands. Dutch progress was materially assisted by 
the frequent failure of the Baltic fisheries, in part due to the migration 
of the herring 1 . Up to the end of the fourteenth century the Hansa had 
ignored these new rivals. The Prussians and Livonians, however, welcomed 
them as importers of Bay salt and freighters. Moreover the Dutch harbours 
were more suitable for their own larger ships than the shallower ones of 
the Zuyder Zee and Flanders, especially when the Zwin, the port of Bruges, 
was silting up, despite the strenuous efforts of the Flemings to keep it clear. 
When at last the Hansa realised the menace to its supremacy and wished 
to take measures to cope with it, a variety of causes led the League to hold 
its hand. Apart from the war with Eric, there was the threatened break¬ 
up of the Kalmar Union, the tension with England, the Anglo-Burgundian 
alliance, and above all the refusal of the Grand Master and of Cologne to 
co-operate in a commercial war with Holland, while Hamburg preferred 
privateering to a blockade. The war between the Hansa and the Dutch, 
conducted mainly by piratical methods with fluctuating fortunes and 
interrupted by frequent truces, seemed endless, when a new turn of the 
political wheel created a new situation. In the west, the League sharpened 
the commercial blockade of Holland, made peace with England (1437), 
and broke off relations with Burgundy, now, after the Congress of Arras, 
the allv of France. In the north, Eric had been driven from the throne 
and betaken himself to Gotland, which he converted into a pirates' 
stronghold and whence he preyed upon all commerce indiscriminately. 
His activities, together with the Dutch war, had, by 1439, almost destroyed 
the profitable and indispensable trade in Bay salt. The losses incurred by 
the League, more especially by the leading Wend group, and the difficulty 
of reconciling the divergent sectional interests induced the Hansa, after a 
meeting at Liibeck (12 March 1441), to accept the offer of mediation 
made by Christopher of Bavaria, who had not only replaced Eric on the 
throne of Denmark, but had temporarily restored the Kalmar Union. 

1 For the development of Holland ef. Blok, History of the People of Holland (Eng. 
trans.), ir, c. 12. 
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Hansa control of northern trade 

The negotiations ended in a ten years’ truce with the Dutch, the removal 
of all restrictions upon their trade, and the reference of all outstanding 
questions to arbitration. The Dutch had vindicated their claims to a share 
in the commerce of Europe, making a wide breach in the wall of monopoly 
erected by the Hansa. But the trade in Bay salt fell ever more intoLubeck’s 
hands. The seemingly invincible strength of the Hansa attracted new 
meuibers to the League, while others who had withdrawn from it began to 
seek re-admission. Common hostility led the Dutch and King Christopher 
to make common cause against the Hansa. The king was determined 
to diminish the hold the League had in his realms, but he had to 
bide his time on account of the rising tide of nationalist sentiment in 
Norway and Sweden, always hostile to Denmark. Accordingly, after many 
delays the king, in 1445, confirmed the Hansa privileges in Scandinavia 
and granted it exemption from Sound dues for two years. But the Nor¬ 
wegian officials, especially those of Bergen, still strove to curtail Hansa 
activities in the country. Christopher, pursuing two irreconcilable policies, 
maintaining the Hansa privileges and securing the rights of his own subjects, 
ultimately alienated both parties. His officials failed in their aims. The 
Hansa tightened its grip upon Bergen. Lubeck and her neighbours had 
complete control of its chief article of export, dried cod, which they ex¬ 
changed for corn and manufactured goods. To retain this trade in their 
own hands they decreed that cod could only be shipped to their own 
harbours, on pain of expulsion from the Hansa 1 . The peace so painfully 
reached in the north was again disturbed by the death of Christ opher (1443) 
and the succession of Christian of Oldenburg in Denmark, and the election 
of a native noble, Charles Knutson, to the throne of Sweden, while Eric, from 
his stronghold in Gotland, continued to prey upon the commerce of his 
former subjects and the Hansa. A clash seemed inevitable, but was staved 
off'by a temporary arrangement between Christian, Charles, and the League 
(1450). Yet Christian still withheld his confirmation of the general privi¬ 
leges of the Hansa and only confirmed those of the Bergen settlement for 
one year, at the same time encouraging the German artisans in the town 
to resist the authority of the Hansa aldermen. For the time the League 
had to acquiesce in this unfriendly attitude, as the West again claimed its 
attention. 

The return of the Kontor to Bruges in 1392 had been followed by a 
period of peaceful prosperity, which the Hansa exploited for its own ends. 
After decreeing that Hansa commodities, except herring, wine, and beer, 
should, in Bruges, be sold to its own members, it forbade partnerships 
between members and non-members and sought to remedy abuses in the 
cloth trade. But in face of the development of cloth manufacture in 
England and in parts of the Netherlands outside Flanders, the cloth trade 

1 Wend shippers gave preferential rates for freights to their fellow-townsmen in 
order to exclude the Prussians and others. Cf. Daenell, Die Blutezv.it der dndsrhm 
Harm , i, p. 335 and H.R. n, 30, 397. 
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in Bruges was declining. This made the town complaisant towards the 
Hansa and eager to improve its communications with the sea, in order to 
keep the Hansa staple within its walls. But once more external events 
proved serious disturbing factors. Of these the worst were the war between 
Holland and Friesland at the end of the fourteenth century, the renewal 
of Anglo-French hostilities after the Lancastrian succession, and, above 
all, the revived activity of the Vitalian Brethren in the North Sea, which 
not even the severe defeat inflicted upon them by the Hansa could entirely 
suppress. Moreover the League was crippled by the democratic revolution 
in Liibeck. The Hansa, though neutral in the Anglo-French war, was 
attacked by French privateers and their Scotch allies. Its embargo upon 
trade with Scotland had to be withdrawn because the Grand Master and 
some important Hansa towns refused to enforce it. 

An even more truculent enemy now appeared on the scene, namely 
Spain. The Spaniards resented Hansa competition west of Flanders and 
with the aid of their allies, the Bretons, began to attack Hansa shipping, 
so that many of the Hansa traders sailed under the Flemish flag. In 
Flanders itself complaints of the Hansa were not so readily listened to. 
The province was now under Burgundian rule, and the duke could not be 
coerced to accept the Hansa view in disputed matters. Nor did the frequent 
embassies bring any satisfaction. On the contrary, the expenses entailed 
bv these missions had compelled the League to impose a levy upon its 
merchants in Flanders. Many of them, however, refused payment, and the 
opposition at one time threatened the very existence of the Bruges Kontor 
itself. Matters grew even worse when the whole of the Netherlands became 
Burgundian territory (after 1433), and theduke, on breaking off his alliance 
with Fngland in 1435,expelled the Merchant Ad venturers, thereby dealing 
a severe blowatthe Hansa tradein cloth. Protests against the duke's financial 
policy met with the reply that he could not brook any interference with 
his sovereign authority; and now the Hansa could no longer exploit the 
jealousies and rivalries of a number of local potentates to its own advantage. 
In fact the Hansa was failing to realise that the old system was passing, 
that medieval methods and ideas were giving way before new strongly- 
centralised and nationalist States with little respect for obsolete chartered 
privileges that hampered their own development. But the League was 
still strong enough to struggle against its many enemies, though its western 
problems had to wait until it had made peace with King Eric, and 
Hamburg had finally destroyed the pirates' nest in Friesland. The strained 
relations with Burgundy were further aggravated by an anti-German riot 
at Sluvs in which nearly a hundred Germans were killed (1436). Trade 
with tiie Netherlands was forthwith suspended and the staple removed to 
Antwerp, despite the opposition of the Grand Master and the Prussian 
towns. This was a most severe blow at Bruges, for the failure of the 
harvest in Western Europe had sent the price of foodstuffs up to famine 
rates, which the importation of corn from the Baltic lands might have 
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alleviated. By 1438 the resistance of Bruges was broken. It conceded all 
the German demands, including compensation for damages; and there 
was great joy when the importation of corn was resumed. The duke 
remained obdurate, though, after he had made peace with England and 
the wild naval war ended, matters improved. Nevertheless the star of 
Bruges was setting. 

Antwerp and the Dutch were soon to prove most formidable rivals. 
Trade between the Hansa and Antwerp rested upon privileges granted 
the League by the Duke of Brabant early in the fourteenth century. It 
grew steadily as Antwerp, by encouraging foreign merchants, developed 
into an international centre of considerable importance. In 1431 Antwerp 
granted the Hansa specially wide privileges with low tolls and customs 
dues. Sluys also sought to attract Hansa trade to itself, and succeeded 
in doing so after it had settled the disputes that had arisen from the riot 
previously mentioned (1443). In the same year an amicable settlement 
was likewise concluded with Spain. The Duke of Burgundy was now the 
only outstanding enemy. In order to negotiate with him, the Hansa first 
held a meeting at Liibeck in 1447. It was largely attended and included 
representatives of all sections, as well as of the Grand Master, and the 
Kontors of London, Bruges, and Bergen. After once more fixing Bruges 
as the staple, an embassy was sent to the duke, but although it remained 
in Flanders six months, it returned almost empty-handed. The League 
did not relax its efforts; a second embassy found the duke more pliable, 
and he promised to redress the Hansa grievances. His promises however 
proved illusory, and the Hansa once more, and for the last time in its 
history, removed the staple—this time to Deventer and Kampen, both 
outside Burgundian territory. This action was opposed by the Grand 
Master, Cologne, and other western members of the League, the former or; 
account of the unsuitability of the new centres for his trade, the latter on 
account of Liibeck’s anti-English policy at this time. ConscquentlyCologne 
threatened to split the League and withdrew its representative from the 
meeting of 1452 (2 February). Timely concessions to the Prussians 
prevented the rift developing. A new regulation divided the articles of 
commerce into staple and so-called Vente commodities. The former, the 
costly articles such as wax, furs, metals, and skins, might still only be dealt 
with in the staple; the latter, mainly Prussian commodities, such as pitch, 
tar, corn, flax, hemp, etc. might be sold anywhere 1 . 

Although these regulations found general acceptance, Cologne refused 
compliance, as its chief trade was in wine; and as it had too many com¬ 
petitors outside the Hansa, it ran the risk of losing its trade with Flanders 
as long as the blockade remained. Bruges was helpless, but Ghent, in 
open revolt against the Duke of Burgundy, loudly disapproved of his 
policy. The Hansa was also not happy at Deventer; its harbour was too 

1 For an explanation and discussion of Vente goods, cf. Rogge, lhir Stape/zwang 
dee hamischen Kontors zu Brugge im 15 Jahrhundert (Inaug. I)iss., Kiel, 1903). 
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shallow for the large ships used by the Prussians and Livonians, and the 
staple was removed to Utrecht with no better results, despite the extensive 
privileges granted by the bishop. Attempts to reach an understanding 
several times repeated, failed partly because the Grand Master was at war 
with Poland and could not exert his power in favour of peace. Moreover, 
trade was not entirely at a standstill; it was still carried on illicitly and 
by devious routes through neutral countries. Only when the duke had 
succeeded in placing his illegitimate son upon the episcopal throne of 
Utrecht, did the Hansa yield. A Burgundo-Flemish embassy attended 
the League meeting at Liibeck and concluded peace (1457). Reciprocal 
concessions were made. The Hansa agreed to accept the jurisdiction of 
the duke’s officers instead of those of the Flemish towns, while the duke 
promised to set up a permanent commission to deal with future disagree¬ 
ments; the Hansa also renounced its claim to the free import and export 
of the precious metals, and the duke confirmed all privileges granted bv 
him and his predecessors. The settlement was joyfully acclaimed by Bruges, 
where special taxes were readily shouldered to pay the compensation 
allotted to the Hansa. This last use of the commercial blockade against 
Flanders was only a partial success. The western members of the League 
had resented it, and so it tended to weaken the organisation. The Hansa 
itself had learnt the strength of the Duke of Burgundy, and realised that 
its policy afforded a valuable opportunity to its rivals. Against the most 
formidable of these rivals, the Dutch, the League, after 1441, renewed 
the old restrictions upon their trade, to the entire satisfaction of its 
Prusso-Livonian and Zuyder Zee members. But the Dutch were not so 
readily repressed. Utilising their ten years’ truce with the Wend towns 
and the blockade of Flanders, they began to push their trade with energy 
in all directions. In Christian I of Denmark they found a friend anxious 
to help them, as a set-off to the Hansa 1 . The privileges he granted them 
enabled them to use a land route between the Baltic and the North Seas 
that rendered them independent of the Hansa. But the Hansa was at 
this time too exhausted for further hostilities and was glad to prolong the 
truce to 1461. If the Hansa seemed to be losing ground in the north, 
it had, since the middle of the fourteenth century, developed the trade 
in what was then a new commodity of international commerce, the so- 
called “Bay” salt 2 . So great was the demand for salt in Scania during 
the herring-packing season that the old salines of Liineburg were 
no longer able to satisfy it. This supply was, in the fifteenth century, 
under the complete control of Liibeck; hence the Prusso-Livonians became 
keenly interested in the Bay salt trade. The Dutch, too, frequented 

1 Christian I (1448-81) became King of Sweden in 1457 and in 1400 acquired 
Schleswig-IIolstcin. 

2 This name was given to the product of the salines south of the Loire estuary, in 
Brittany. The headquarters of the trade was the small town of Bourgneuf on the 
bay of that name, in the modern department of La Vendee. Cf. H.U.B. viii, 29 and 
A. Agats, tier Hanmchc ftaiensalzhandel , Heidelberg (Inaug. Diss. 1904). 
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Bourgneuf, either as dealers or freighters. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century this branch of commerce had assumed such proportions that 
fleets of a hundred ships or more frequently passed through the Sound 
en route for various Baltic destinations. To render it secure, the Ilansa 
entered into relations with Brittany, obtaining the necessary privileges 
from 1430 onwards. Search for salt also induced the Hansa to open up 
trade with Spain and Portugal. Russia provided a ready market for it, 
and Riga was the intermediary. But as Castile was the ally of France 
and Henry V of England had Hansa ships in his service, the Spaniards, 
who resented the intrusion of the Hansa into their trade, had a ready 
excuse for attacking their shipping in the Atlantic. By the efforts of 
Bruges, the Grand Master, and other interested parties, a truce was 
arranged in 1443 and frequently prolonged. Conditions became more 
favourable to trade when the English were finally expelled from France, 
and when the mean but far-seeing Louis XI ascended the French 
throne. 

With England relations were strained from the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, despite the fact that Henry IV confirmed the Hansa 
privileges on his accession. English attacks on Prussian shipping impelled 
the Grand Master to suspend trade and expel the English traders from 
his dominions. The Hansa followed suit. Owing to the demand for 
English cloth on the continent, the blockade was not rigid I v observed, and 
the Grand Master was himself the first to lift it partially and to enter 
into negotiations with Henry. After many delays and postponements an 
agreement was at last reached in October 1407 w r ith the Prusso-Livonian 
groups, followed by another with the Ilansa 1 . Two years later the latter 
obtained further compensation and the renewal of their privileges, thanks 
to the famine which visited Europe in that year and made England 
dependent upon imported corn. On account of the Grand Masters 
selfishness and the skill of the English envoys, the Ilansa had almost 
split during these prolonged negotiations, weakened as it already was by 
the internal disorder in Liibeek and the defeat of the Teutonic Order by 
Poland. This encouraged Henry to disregard the settlement of 1407 anil 
his subjects to continue their attacks upon Hansa shipping. Ilansa 
reprisals were rendered nugatory by the policy of the Grand Master 2 . 
More than ever Prussia needed the English trade; even Danzig be¬ 
came more tolerant towards English merchants and allowed them to 
form an association of their own with their own alderman. But this no 
longer satisfied them. English opinion, as reflected in The Libel of 
English Policy , demanded rights in Prussia equal to those en joyed by the 
Hansa in England. As in the time of Richard II, London again took 
the lead in this anti-alien agitation, so that when the Germans refused 

1 Cf. K. Kunze, Hansmktmawt England (H. A. E.), nos. 304-414, pp. 205-327, w here 
the negotiations with claims and counter-claims are set out in detail. 

2 In 1417 the English captured ten Ilansa ships laden with Bay salt. 
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to pay a subsidy in 1423 the Steelyard was closed and its members im¬ 
prisoned. Still the Hansa insisted upon its privileges, and gradually 
prevailed upon Parliament to induce the city authorities to be more 
conciliatory. Fresh fuel was added to the rising flames of passion when 
the Hansa, at war with Eric of Denmark, tried in 1427 to exclude 
neutrals from the Sound, and when four years later the English govern¬ 
ment increased the rates of tonnage and poundage and altered the bases 
of assessment. The energetic protests of the Hansa were so far successful 
that the new rates were suspended and the old method of assessment 
revived. After a meeting of the Hansa an attempt at a settlement was 
made in 1431. But the negotiations dragged on until they were out¬ 
stripped by the Congress of Arras, which transformed the whole political 
situation. Burgundy, now hostile to England, strove to prevent an 
understanding, but, thanks to Cardinal Beaufort, a treaty was concluded 
in 1437. This was a triumph for Hansa persistence. Not only were its 
privileges again confirmed, but it was freed from all dues not mentioned 
in the Carta Mercatoria. The only concession obtained by the English 
was a vague assurance that they could trade in all Hansa towns according 
to the old customs. Even these modest claims aroused hostility in Prussia, 
and the Grand Master refused to ratify the treaty. Henry VI was being 
urged to withdraw the Hansa privileges, and after many delays promised 
to do so if the Grand Master persisted in his attitude. But neither side 
was anxious to drive matters to extremes, since the renewal of the Anglo- 
French war had closed the Flemish harbours to the English. Henry VI 
therefore sent envoys to Liibeck to negotiate with Denmark, the Hansa, 
and the Grand Master and, after an ad journment, a truce was concluded 
at Deventer (June 1451) which once more opened the Sound to English 
shipping. Prospects of permanent peace were disturbed by the seizure by 
the English of a German and Dutch Bay salt fleet of 110 ships. The 
Dutch ships were liberated, while those of the Hansa, mainly belonging 
to Liibeck and Danzig, were confiscated and their cargoes sold. Jleprisals 
by the Hansa naturally followed, but more extreme measures were ruled 
out bv the opposition of Cologne and her western colleagues, who had no 
interest in the salt trade. Henry VI, faced by the growing discontent 
with his government that burst into Cade's rebellion, was ready to settle 
with Prussia and Liibeck, but the latter demanded compensation for 
losses and seized an English ship that was carrying English envoys to 
the Grand Master 1 . Liibeck in fact was prepared to force a breach with 
England, but receded from her intransigent position and concluded a 
truce for eight years (March 145(>). 

The dynastic struggle which threw England into disorder reacted 
upon Hansa trade with England. The redoubtable Warwick, now governor 
of Calais, against whom Henry VI was powerless, preyed upon Hansa 

1 The Germans alleged that among the grievances of Cade's rebellion was the 
suspension of trade with the Hansa. Cf. H.R. n, nos. 0’47, 000, and 070. 
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shipping 1 , with the inevitable reprisals by the Hansa and its ally 
Christian I of Denmark, who closed the Sound to English vessels. Before 
the questions raised by this piratical act could be settled, Warwick's 
protege, Edward Earl of March, had ascended the English throne. But 
the League, doubting the permanency of his success, did not at first 
apply for the confirmation of their privileges. Edward, on his part, 
could not afford to alienate the capital, whose merchants and civic 
authorities were pressing for the suspension of the Hansa privileges until 
Englishmen had obtained similar ones in the Baltic lands. He did, how¬ 
ever, grant the League a temporary confirmation, pending a full investi¬ 
gation of the whole subject. As the king's position was still difficult, he 
was anxious for peace and even sent envoys to Hamburg to bring it about. 
The Ilansa might now have achieved a real diplomatic success, but it 
was hampered by its own want of unity. Cologne and its associates were 
pursuing an independent policy, which ultimately led to the withdrawal 
of the Rhine city from the League for a whole decade. Meanwhile 
Edward prolonged his temporary grant to the Ilansa from 14(52 to 1408, 
on condition that a final settlement of outstanding questions was reached. 
But when he had made peace with Burgundy and Anglo-Flemish trade 
was resumed, he refused to send further embassies to meet the Hansa 
negotiators. The latter had for once shewn lack of w isdom and missed a 
great opportunity. It had now again to face English hostility and even to 
bear the blame for Christian I's seizure of English ships in the Sound. 
The resentment felt in London resulted in an attack upon the Steelyard, 
which was partially destroyed, and Germans in England were arrested 
and imprisoned. This further encouraged Cologne to pursue its parti- 
eularist policy. It separated itself from the League and formed an associa¬ 
tion of its own such as it had had in the time of Henry II. 

On the other hand, Edward had alienated Warwick and so yielded to the 
pressure of the cloth-makers of the western counties, who felt the loss 
of the Hansa trade severely, and of his ally, the Duke of Burgundy 2 . On 
the duke's mediation Edward liberated the arrested Germans for 4000 
nobles and agreed to resume negotiations with the Hansa. But before 
these could be undertaken, Edward was a fugitive, and Henry VI was 
again seated on his unstable throne with Warwick in possession of all 
real power. The Hansa seemed master of the situation. Its alliance was 
courted by both the English parties and their respective allies, Charles 
the Bold and Louis XI. After an unusually well-attended meeting of the 
League in September 1470, trade with England was suspended and 
an energetic privateering war initiated. Edward himself promised full 
confirmation of the Hansa privileges in return for assistance to regain his 

1 In July 1458 Warwick captured a LQbeck fleet of 18 ships, whose cargo was 
valued at 168,000 Rhine gulden. 

2 Among those who wrote to Edward on behalf of the imprisoned Germans was 
Caxton, at that time Governor of the Merchant Adventurers in Antwerp. 
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throne. The League as a whole hesitated, but Danzig accepted, and its 
fleet formed a considerable part of the armada that brought him home. 
But Edward IV failed to keep his promise and the war was resumed. All 
Hansa harbours, as well as those of Denmark and Poland, were closed to 
English trade. Danzig naturally resented the royal ingratitude and 
exerted itself to the utmost in the naval war that now developed on a 
large scale. Edward therefore secretly approached the Bruges Ivon tor, 
and this culminated in the negotiations at Utrecht in 1473. These 
almost assumed the nature of a European congress. Not only the League, 
but its staples at London, Bruges, and Bergen were present as w r ell as 
Kampen, Cologne, and some indi vidual Flemish towns. England, Burgundy, 
Brittany, and some minor potentates were the other principals to the 
transactions. The discussions lasted nearly a whole year. Point by point 
the Ilansa diplomats forced the Englishmen to yield, despite the efforts 
of Cologne to wreck the proceedings. Finally a series of treaties were 
arranged and signed (February 1474). The Hansa privileges were restored 
and later received the approval of Parliament; it obtained the ownership 
of the Steelyard as well as its warehouses in Boston and King's Lynn, and 
London again agreed to allow it the partial control of the Bishop's Gate. 
The English claim to equality in Hansa towns failed entirely. Though 
the League had scored an undoubted victory, Danzig and some other 
towns still hesitated to ratify the treaties, so that the League only 
entered into the possession of its establishments in London and the eastern 
ports in the spring of 1475. The treaty with England was followed by 
similar agreements with Burgundy and the Dutch provinces and towns. 
With Brittany a final settlement was postponed, but the duke extended 
his protection to the Ilansa until a treaty could be concluded. 

Although the treaties of Utrecht brought commercial peace in the West, 
the arrangements could not last in the face of the rapid dissolution of 
medieval institutions now going on. The trade with England was, how¬ 
ever, still a factor in Hansa policy, but it never attained the importance 
of Bruges except for the Prusso-Livonian groups. Bruges (though never 
so closely organised as the other foreign settlements) was the guardian of 
Ilansa interests in the West, and not infrequently it inspired its policy 
and guided its action. It was dominated by Lubeck, since 1418 the official 
head, and long before then the directing brain of the League. But the 
Bruges Kontor, like the parent organisation, did not always command the 
obedience of all sections. The self-seeking policy of the Westphalian 
group has already been mentioned. Under Cologne's leadership they lmd 
built up a prosperous trade in wine with England, Holland, and Flanders 
that reached its apogee in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Decline then set in,so that Cologne felt impelled tooppose the Ilansa when¬ 
ever its action disturbed the peaceful trade between its members and the 
best markets of the Rhineland towns. At the same time Bruges itself was 
losing its dominant position as an international market, causing many 
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German merchants to seek trading outlets elsewhere. To arrest the 
threatening disintegration the Kontor made efforts to obtain privileges 
in other Flemish towns, in Holland, and elsewhere, and to unify its control 
by amalgamating the separate funds of each Third into a common fund 
under the control of one alderman. But, thanks to the prolonged 
resistance of Cologne, it was only in 1447 that this programme was 
partially carried out; the funds were amalgamated but the management 
was not unified. The Kontor was likewise invested with authority over all 
German merchants trading throughout the Netherlands, and permitted to 
tax them to defray the costs of embassies and of keeping the seas clear of 
pirates. This provided a fresh spur to the opposition of Cologne, whose 
example was imitated by other towns as well as by individual merchants. 
Serious results followed. Already Bruges was declining, partly on account 
of the competition of rivals, the gradual silting up of the Zwin, the rise 
of the English and Dutch cloth manufacture, and the frequent commercial 
wars of the Iiansa, including the ten years 1 blockade of Flanders itself 
(1448-58). Prior to this, the Iiansa had, in 1442 and in 1447, issued 
stringent ordinances that aimed at compelling its members to purchase 
doth only in Bruges and a limited number of u free 11 markets in Flanders 
and Brabant, while the peace of 1458 included a promise of the League 
to re-establish the staple at Bruges in all its former strength. The efforts 
to do so, as well as to levy the contributions previously mentioned, proved 
an endless source of friction. Cologne even went so far as to invoke the 
aid of the Duke of Burgundy against the Kontor, an act that broke one 
of the strongest bonds of the Iiansa, since it had always resisted the 
interference of outside authorities in its internal affairs. Despite all 
difficulties, the Kontor did not relax its efforts on behalf of the common 
good. Thus in 1463 and 1464 it obtained special privileges from Louis XI, 
in 1460 it prolonged the truce with Spain, in 1461 with the Dutch, and 
it continued to enjoy the protection of the Duke of Brittany. Naturally 
the Kontor was supported by the League. An ordinance issued in 1465 
that all Hansa merchants were to resort to Bruges proved ineffective. 
Cologne definitely withdrew and submitted its case to the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, however, failed to give a clear decision on the points at 
issue between the protagonists. Breslau likewise threatened withdrawal, 
while the Duke of Burgundy, and Antwerp also, resented the action of 
the League. Antwerp, therefore,concluded a treaty with the Iiansa in 1468 
on such favourable terms to the latter that Bruges was severely hit by it. 

If the ground seemed to be slipping from under the Iiansa in the west, 
in the north it still continued its monopoly, thanks to the assistance of 
Christian I of Denmark. Once more he forbade the Dutch to transport 
Bay salt through Danish waters and restricted English trade in Norway. 
This encouraged the Iiansa to persist in its old methods. The meeting of 
1470 renewed all the old regulations relating to the staples, and threatened 
Cologne with expulsion if it did not submit to the traditional arrange¬ 
ments. As it had incurred the hostility of the Duke of Burgundy and 
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the Treaty of Utrecht threatened its privileged position in England, 
Cologne was reconciled to the League in 1476 upon terms dictated by the 
latter. This, together with further extensions of the truces with Holland 
and Spain for twenty-four years and a grant of freedom of trade by the 
Duke of Brittany for seven years, shewed that the Hansa was still a 
power in the commerce of Europe. These gains must, however, be set 
against other losses. The rapid decline of the Teutonic Order after 1410 
deprived the League of a valuable ally. Many Prussian towns suffered 
impoverishment and practically withdrew from the Hansa. Danzig was 
the only exception. Liibeck also profited by it, since it annexed the amber 
trade, formerly a monopoly of the Order, which had exported it to Bruges 
to be manufactured into rosaries and thence exported to all parts of 
Europe. Prussia's losses were Poland's gains, despite the attempts to 
destroy its competition. Only one branch of Prussian trade still flourished— 
the trade in salt with Lithuania. But this too was mainly in the hands 
of Danzig, from the middle of the fifteenth century almost the sole centre 
of Prussian overseas trade and shipbuilding. Danzig had established a 
depot at Kovno with a branch at Vilna. The attempt of the Order to 
revive its waning fortunes was frustrated by a fierce civil war. Its rebellious 
towns allied themselves with Poland, receiving valuable privileges in re¬ 
turn. Those granted to Danzig were almost sovereign rights that well nigh 
made her an independent State. These advantages reacted in favour of 
the Hansa at a time when they were most useful, when the imbroglio 
with England and the war between Denmark and Sweden seriously 
threatened its commerce. 

In other directions the middle of the fifteenth century was also a testing 
time for the Hansa. Christian I was none too friendly until Sweden 
rebelled against him. He then (May 1455) made peace with the League 
and added a new clause which annulled any grants of his predecessors that 
conflicted with the privileges of the Hansa. This, however, found no 
favour in Norway and could not be exploited in Bergen in face of the 
hostility of its governor. The Dano-Swedish war again jeopardised the 
trade of the Baltic, especially as Danzig, which had given shelter to the 
fugitive King Charles Knutson, was waging a fierce piratical campaign 
against Denmark. By Lit beck's insistence, a brief truce between the 
warring parties was arranged, so that the disputed questions might be 
submitted to arbitration. Although this failed and old causes of strife 
were revived, the ceaseless efforts of the Hansa, which armed its ships 
trading with Riga and Novgorod, and the defeat of the Order in the 
civil war, brought about a general peace. By the Treaty of Thorn the 
Order lost all its territory except East Prussia, and accepted the suzerainty 
of Poland. Trade was able once more to resume its interrupted course, 
but not along its old lines. Important developments had occurred in the 
meantime. Thorn lost its pre-eminence as a regional staple, and Stettin 
replaced it as the mart for trade in Scania herrings; Danzig lost its hold 
over the Lithuanian trade, since Kovno now had a rival in Vilna; the 
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German merchants withdrew from the interior, preferring to have their 
merchandise transported for them to the maritime towns. They had 
followed a narrow restrictive policy which could no longer be maintained. 
Only Danzig grew in strength as its rivals declined. Denmark, too, re¬ 
quired the constant vigilance of the Hansa. Christian I had, on the whole, 
been friendly, but the Hansa became apprehensive after he had acquired 
Schleswig-Holstein (1460). Hamburg and Liibeck renewed their old close 
alliance, since Christian, desirous of developing his new territories, had 
granted Amsterdam a favourable tariff, as well as the use of a land route 
that threatened the supremacy of the old one between Hamburg and 
Lubeck. The king’s hostile attitude even led him to interfere in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the towns, so the League had to exercise its power to 
prevent him from excluding Wismar from the Seanian fisheries, and 
brought about a peace between him and Bremen. Christian could not 
shake himself free from the Hansa. Financial stringency, partly due to 
the fall in the value of money, and partly to the decreasing revenue from 
the herring-fisheries when the herring began to exchange the Baltic for the 
North Sea, had compelled him to impose higher tolls upon Hansa ship¬ 
ping. But he had to yield to the protests of the League and withdraw them. 

The Baltic herring trade, though still considerable, was declining 
rapidly and the great international fair in Scania during the fishing season 
had ceased; new packing centres outside the Hansa influences arose. 
Danish towns began to compete with those of the League. These now 
initiated an anti-foreign policy, and though Christian maintained the 
Hansa privileges as long as he needed its political support, he was obliged 
also to encourage his own subjects. The new developments reacted upon 
the towns in various ways. Stettin had its depot at Malmo and enjoyed 
the special protection of the king, while Rostock retained its supremacy 
at Oslo and other Norwegian towns. On the other hand, the Wends were 
still pre-eminent in the Bergen trade, with Liibeck taking the lion’s share. 
Political considerations still compelled Christian to acquiesce in this 
situation, though he resented his dependence upon the League. Peace 
with Sweden was still far off, so that when the Swedes raised Sten Store 
the elder to the throne, Christian had again to purchase the aid of the 
League. At its instigation he again restricted non-Hansa trade in Bergen 
and forbade the transport of Bay salt through Danish waters by the 
Dutch. Meantime the Swedes had inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Danes at Brunkeberg (10 October 1471). They initiated a strictly 
nationalist policy that ultimately liberated them from German influence. 
The Germans lost their secular right to half the membership of the 
Stockholm town council, and the Swedes opened their harbours to the 
Dutch 1 . A durable peace between Denmark and Sweden followed, which 
1 Intellectual independence was likewise obtained by the foundation of the Univer¬ 
sity of Upsala (1477) ;; Denmark followed this example by establishing the University 
of Copenhagen in 1479. 
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brought definite advantages to the Hansa and in particular to its leader 
Liibeck with its Wend associates. In return for a loan, Christian pledged 
a number of towns to Liibeck which gave it the control of the harbours 
of Holstein. The king’s efforts to free himself from the incubus of the 
Wend towns were frustrated by the peace which fora time succeeded the 
storm y period through which Europe had passed even after the conclusion of 
the Hundred Years’ War. Thus the commercial domination of the North by 
the Hansa remained substantially unimpaired, though Christian’s bitterness 
against the League was displayed in a series of decrees designed to 
diminish its power. But they remained a dead letter. In Bergen the 
Hansa was stronger than ever. The English had ceased to frequent it; 
the Dutch were kept within strictly narrow limits. Only in the trade with 
Iceland did the Hansa feel the competition of the English, since Christian 
readily sold permits to them. Nevertheless the close of the fifteenth 
century saw the rise of new forces that ultimately deprived the Hansa and 
its leaders, the Wend towns, of the political and economic influence they 
had so long exercised in the three northern kingdoms. 

But political and military events were not the only disturbances 
affecting the smooth course of trade. Fluctuation of prices, the varying 
yield of the herring-fisheries, disputes between different groups of the 
Ilansa itself, as for example between the Livonian towns and Novgorod, 
Cologne, and Liibeck, difficulties that arose from abuses in trade itself, 
all contributed to create unstable conditions. Hansa merchants frequently 
complained of the quality of the furs and wax delivered to them by 
Russians and Lithuanians; the latter retorted in kind and pointed to the 
falsifications in quality and quantity of the cloth and other commodities 
sold them by the Hansa. Nevertheless the Hansa managed to retain its 
hold on the Russian trade by its customary measures to exclude all 
competitors. It even forbade the Dutch, whose shipping was indispens¬ 
able to the Livonians, to learn Russian or to trade directly with Russians 
visiting the Livonian towns. Here Riga took the lead in carrying out the 
Hansa policy, for the town aimed at attaining a position within its sphere 
of influence such as Danzig had reached in Prussia. A conflict with Liibeck, 
representing the common interest of the whole League, was inevitable, 
especially as Riga’s action again disturbed relations with Novgorod. 
Peace between the latter and the Hansa had been concluded in 1392 
(Nieburs Cross-kissing), but Novgorod began to demand better treat¬ 
ment for its own traders in Livonia and at sea, just as the English had 
demanded of Prussia. Though relations were not broken off, thanks to 
the mediation of Dorpat (Yuriev), yet the Russians and Lithuanians 
began to press their claims with greater insistence, especially after the 
fall of the Teutonic Order had lowered German prestige throughout the 
Baltic region. Consequently suspensions of trade and reprisals were 
frequent, especially as the Hansa was unable to put forward its whole 
strength on account of its endless entanglements in the north and west, 
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and earlier in the century on account of the democratic revolt in Llibeck. 
This enabled Riga to obtain an equal share with Llibeck in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Novgorod Kontor, since the latter had become ever more 
dependent upon its Russian and Livonian trade during the prolonged 
disputes and wars with other parts of Europe. By 1459 Riga, thanks to 
the rapid decline of Novgorod, was able to prohibit strangers visiting it 
from trading with one another; even members of the Hansa were no 
longer allowed to trade directly with the Russians. The constant quarrels 
between Novgorod, the Livonian towns, and the Livonian Order reacted 
in favour of Polotsk, though its trade never reached the proportions of 
that of the older city. But Novgorod’s days were numbered. The rising 
power of the Grand Dukes of Muscovy was jealous of its independence. 
In 1471 Ivan III subjected it to his authority, and as he confirmed all 
the old privileges and customs of the Hansa it seemed to promise a 
period of peaceful, prosperous trade. Ivan was, however, still hostile to 
Novgorod. After sacking the town in 1478, he deprived it of its inde¬ 
pendence, and the proud old city republic sank to the level of an ordinary 
Russian town. In 1494 the German settlement disappeared for ever 
before the strong centralised State that had emerged. The history of 
the Hansa in Novgorod thus bears a close analogy to that in Bruges. 

This unexpected development induced the Livonian towns to resume 
closer relations with the Hansa and to cling more tenaciously to the trade 
with Polotsk. But in the new world that was arising there was no room 
for independent or even semi-independent towns. Against the new 
monarchies that ruthlessly destroyed all those who had formerly withstood 
the authority of the feudal overlord, the Hansa failed to hold its own. 
Medieval systems were disappearing, and with them the old Hanseatic 
monopoly of Russian trade with the west was lost for ever. To this result 
the Hansa had itself, in a considerable measure, contributed by its selfish 
and narrow policy. Its frequent blockades and restrictions upon freedom 
of commercial intercourse not only led to evasions of its decrees, but also 
to the rise and development of new routes. While the Hansa dominated 
the Baltic and certain land routes in North Germany, traders who felt 
the severity of its control created new routes that circumvented those 
which the Hansa had made its own. These were mainly the work of the 
South German cities that now became serious competitors to the Hansa 
as intermediaries between the north and south, and the east and west, of 
Europe, and in the next century Nuremberg, Prague, Frankfort on the Main, 
and others outstripped the towns of the League. Naturally the Hansa 
endeavoured to erect barriers in the way of their development. But the 
old weapons were becoming blunt and rusty. Artificial limitation and 
restrictive legislation were giving way to greater freedom and enterprise 
in all directions. Even Llibeck itself, the tireless protagonist of Hansa 
monopoly, could no longer dispense with the Frankfort market when its 
famous fair began to acquire international importance. These South 
German rivals also profited by the progress of the Turks in South-eastern 
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Europe. The capture of Constantinople closed the market in Venice to 
the Slav lands and they had to seek new outlets and new routes for their 
products, and these the south afforded them. That the League did not 
immediately succumb to the blows it received on all sides is indisputable 
evidence of its inherent strength and of the political far-sightedness of 
its leader, Liibeck. Nevertheless the changing conditions were not with¬ 
out their effect. Inland towns gave up direct overseas trading, purchasing 
foreign commodities from the maritime towns. No longer needing the 
Hansa, they gradually withdrew from participation in its affairs. Such 
towns consequently suffered loss of population and of revenue and gradual 
impoverishment. The fifteenth century was for the Hansa a period of 
depression, but old systems may long survive unless destroyed by some 
cataclysmic upheaval. This the Hansa was spared, and so it lingered on 
as an effective organisation for yet another century. But at the close of 
the Middle Ages its position had developed somewhat differently from 
what its earlier days promised. It had drawn to itself the trade of the 
northern half of the continent, and later stretched its tentacles towards 
Spain and Portugal. It had created a monopoly in the north, banished 
the English from the Norwegian trade, and rigidly circumscribed the 
activities of the Dutch. Only in Venice did it fail to secure that exclusive 
position which it attained in Bergen, Bruges, Novgorod, or London. Until 
the accession of the Tudors, it is true, its position in England was 
strengthened by the Treaty of Utrecht. Even the rise of Burgundy did 
not entirely destroy the trade through Bruges. A more severe blow, 
however, was the decentralisation of trade in the Netherlands. This 
proved fatal to the authority of the Bruges Kontor and the League 
whose spokesman it was. Even the Baltic, at one time almost a Hansa 
lake, could no longer be maintained as its special preserve. 

The Hansa had developed out of associations of Germans trading 
abroad. Membership depended upon the right of the citizens of given 
towns to enjoy the privileges acquired. These were the special functions 
of the early associations, and all Germans were allowed to participate in 
them without too close an investigation of their claims. Later, these 
unions of individuals influenced the home towns, which began to form close 
alliances for furthering common interests. With its growing strength 
membership became more valuable and was limited to citizens of Hansa 
towns. As the prestige of the League increased, membership was eagerly 
sought; expulsion, or “Verhansung” as it was called, became a severe 
punishment 1 . But centrifugal forces were not always under control. 
Many towns formally withdrew, or allowed their membership to lapse by 
abstention from the deliberations of the League. An important city like 
Cologne was, however, compelled, against its will, to remain within the 
fold. Yet so vague and uncertain were the conditions of membership that 

1 The League often called the entry of new members 4 ‘ re-ad mission/' in order to 
impose upon foreign countries. 
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no accurate list is extant, nor can such a list be confidently compiled from 
the existing records, though it has been generally assumed to range about 
the seventies 1 . Around the larger centres were often grouped smaller 
towns and even districts that frequently held local assemblies for common 
action. Such was the case with the Livonian group that held its first 
meeting in 1358 and then annually. In Prussia only the six largest 
towns were members, and after the civil war only Danzig retained any 
interest in the foreign affairs of the League. It is doubtful whether the 
Hansa itself ever knew exactly who were members and who were not; 
and if it did know it kept it a close secret, steadfastly refusing all informa¬ 
tion on the subject. On several occasions, notably in 1449, 1462, and 
1473, the English demanded the names of the members but w ere cate¬ 
gorically refused, either because the envoys of the League did not know' 
or because they would not disclose them. Similarly the League refused 
to regard itself as a corporation acting through a common head and 
possessing a common fund or seal. It claimed to be no more than an 
association of towns for safeguarding trading privileges acquired abroad 2 . 

Quite early in its history the League divided itself into territorial 
groups—the well-known u Thirds,' M each later subdivided into two Sixths, 
but this had little significance outside Bruges and Flanders where it 
originated. Such importance as it had was due entirely to the supremacy 
of Flanders in Hansa commerce. In the Middle Ages no other division 
applicable to the whole organisation existed. Leadership was early 
assumed by the Wend group, and among them Lubeck was pre-eminent 
and generally acknowledged as head long before it was officially recognised 
in 1418 and again in 1447. The Wends formed the nucleus, Lubeck the 
nerve-centre of the whole system. Yet Lubeck cannot be said to have 
been the “head” of the League. The highest authority for all purposes 
was the meeting of representatives, or Hansetagc , though only such 
meetings can be regarded as full Hansetagc at which all the Thirds were 
present. Such complete assemblies were never very frequent; from the 
fifteenth century onwards they were only held at long intervals of <20 to 
30 years. At this time the subjects dealt with mainly concerned com¬ 
mercial and political relations with the north, the monopoly of the Wends. 

1 Prof. Walther Stein in H.G.B. pp. 223 sqq. lias investigated the question with 
the aid of all the documentary material available, and enumerates some 200 towns, 
villages, and districts that somehow, at some time, were associated with the Hansa. 

2 The English definition of the Ilansa in the negotiations of 1469 (H.U.B. 9, 570, 
§ 1) as “Quaedam societas, collegium, universitas, seu tinum corpus vulgariter 
nuncupatum Hanza Theutonica” the Hansa envoys repudiated. In 1473, at Utrecht, 
when the Burgundian emissaries repeated the English view, the Hansa representatives 
replied: “dat de stede von der hense eyn corpus weren in eren privilegien, de se in 
itliken riiken, landen und lierschoppcn hadden und wanen ere privilegien werden 
ingebroken, so plegen se darumme to vorgadderende und darup to radslagendeunde 
denne sampliken statute unde ordinancie to makende uppe solke gudere der lande 
dar en ere privilegien warden ingebroken de in der gemenen stede der hanse 
nicht to lidende." Again, in the same discussion they reiterated “dat se nicht eyn 
corpus weren, noch geweset hadden, wolden ok noch eyn corpus wesen.” 
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Very few other towns attended. The direction of Russian affairs passed 
into the hands of the Livonians. Liibeck was by far the most frequent 
meeting-place. 

The number of towns attending was small, rarely exceeding thirty. 
The smaller towns usually entrusted their representation to the larger 
ones and furnished them with plenary powers. Some towns, such as 
Cologne, advanced claims to precedence, but it had to yield to Liibeck 
and content itself with second place; Hamburg and Bremen contended 
for the third place. Similar orders of precedence were evolved among the 
groups and the officers in charge of the packing-centres in Scania. Long 
notice of meetings had to be given, not only on account of distances and slow 
travelling, but also because local groups often met beforehand to discuss 
the agenda, decide upon their policy, and draw up instructions for their 
envoys. On account of the cost many towns evaded attendance. After 
1430 the League imposed a fine upon absentees, and threatened arrest 
of goods and persons as well as “ Verhansung” unless a sufficient excuse, 
on oath, was furnished; these drastic measures were, however, not enforced. 
Fines were also imposed upon late arrivals or early departures unless the 
grounds alleged were satisfactory. Decisions were by majority. Not 
infrequently members repudiated them; many towns often purposely 
withheld full powers from their representatives so as to refuse acquiescence 
in resolutions which they did not approve. The decisions of the Hansctage 
were embodied in a protocol known as a “Recess” and sealed with the 
seal of the town where the meeting had been held, since the League had 
no common seal. Abroad, Liibeck's seal was so regarded, as all corre¬ 
spondence was carried on from there. The Ilansa had no permanent 
diplomatic service, but the foreign settlements or Kontors, where such 
existed, fulfilled admirably the duties of an ambassador. For special 
purposes embassies ad hoc were sent, usually consisting of councillors 
from the leading towns. Just as it had no common seal, so the League 
had no common purse. Its nearest approach to one was the poundage 
levied in 1361, and subsequently for the war against Denmark or for 
freeing the seas from pirates. This was often collected with great 
difficulty and under the stress of threats of exclusion from privileges 
abroad and cessation of commercial intercourse at home. 

Though it continued far into the seventeenth century, the Ilansa had 
outlived its great days. It was a purely medieval creation destined to 
disappear in the modern world. It could not be transformed into a single 
State nor amalgamate with a territorial sovereignty. The geographical 
discoveries shifted the centre of gravity of the world's trade from the 
inland seas to the great oceans. These the Hansa could not control as it 
had once controlled the Baltic and North Seas. With the change, its 
disappearance as a world power was inevitable. Its life in the sixteenth 
century was but the reflex action, the dying struggles of a once power¬ 
ful giant. 
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THE TEUTONIC ORDER 

Tkf. lands that surround the inland sea of Northern Europe were till 
the twelfth century quite unknown. The ancients knew of them only as 
a source of amber and as a region, like Arabia and Central Asia, which 
sent forth periodically hordes of warriors. Even the Viking age threw 
little light for civilised Europe on the homeland of these redoubtable 
invaders. The Ostsee of the Germans, the Varyag sea of the Russians, 
remained a region of darkness and legend; and to Adam of Bremen, the 
first writer to use the name “Baltic,” the land directly east of the Elbe 
was “Slavia,” while the vague territories beyond were still known as 
“Scythia.” Apart from the Scandinavians, the inhabitants of the Baltic 
region fell into three linguistic groups: the Slavs, the Balts, and the 
Finns. Of the Slavs east of the Elbe, the Obotrites and Lyutitzi had 
long been known to the Germans. The Pomeranians, “dwellers by the 
sea,” who occupied the seaboard between the Oder and the Vistula, were 
less known. Farther east, the Poles and Russians were cut off from the 
sea by the Baltic and Finnish tribes. The Balts or Ldto-Lithuanians are 
quite distinct from the Slavs. The group originally consisted of (i) the 
Prussians 1 , who occupied the seaboard from the Vistula to the Niemen; 
(ii) the Jadzwings, who dwelt on the upper Narew; (iii) the Lietuva or 
Lithuanians, comprising the Aukstote, i.e. “upholders,” on the upper 
Niemen and its tributaries and the Zhemoyt (Samogitians or Zhmudz), 
i.e. “lowlanders,” on the lower Niemen; (iv) the Latuva or Letts, con¬ 
sisting of the Letgals north of the Dvina, the Sels or Selones between 
the Dvina and Lithuania, the Zemgals north-east of the Zhemoyt, and 
the Lettish tribes in Kurland who were just absorbing the Finnish Kurs 
and taking their name. The Finns inhabited an enormous area on the 
Volga and in North Russia. The Finns on the Baltic comprised (i) the 
Kurs stretching from the Kurisches Haff to the Gulf of Riga; (ii) the Li vs 5 
who dwelt between the Dvina and the Salis; (iii) the Ests who dwelt in 
the islands and formed a compact mass between the Salis, the sea, and 
Lake Peipus; (iv) the tribes between the Narva and the Neva; (v) the 

1 The name “Prussia” is derived from the native word Prusiskai (Lithuanian, 
Prusas), the meaning of which is not known. The ingenious theories based on the 
form Borussia, which was first used in the sixteenth century, are absurd. 

2 From the Livs the colony was called Livland or Livonia (Polish, Inflanty), 
although the Letts, who were conquered later, were more numerous than the Livs. 
To-day the Livs are practically extinct; their land is a province of Latvia and is 
inhabited solely by Letts. The Livs (Livones) and Letts (Letti or Letgalli) must not 
be confused with the Lithuanians, whom some chroniclers call Lettones. 
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tribes north of the Gulf of Finland and round the Gulf of Bothnia. These 
tribes, who were called Finns by the Germans and Chudes by the 
Russians, had no common name for themselves. 

All these peoples dwelt in scattered tribal groups near the sandy 
coasts, the remote swamps and lakes, and in the wooded plains of the 
Baltic region. The Lithuanians alone were plunged in the more remote 
primeval forest. All were pagans, with little civilisation and no political 
cohesion. Only slowly did any idea of racial unity grow up among them, 
owing to the pressure of the more advanced peoples on their borders. 
The Scandinavians were the first to penetrate these remote lands. The 
Swedes had sailed up the Dvina and Neva and played a great part in the 
history of Russia. The Danes had early relations with the Ests and 
the Prussians, and by the thirteenth century were a great power in 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg. The Russians had penetrated to the coast 
at an early date. Novgorod had conquered the Vods and Ingrians 
between the Narva and the Neva, and from time to time took tribute 
from some of the Esthonian tribes, among whom Yaroslav founded the 
city of Yuriev (Est, Tartu). The Letts of Tolova on the Aa paid tribute 
to Pskov; and Polotsk founded principalities for its junior princes at 
Gersike and Kokeynos on the Dvina to rule the riverine Ixdts and Livs 
and to safeguard the trade route to Gotland. The Poles made several 
attempts, notably under Boleslav I, to conquer the Prussians, but all 
these expeditions, like the missionary efforts of SS. Adalbert and Bruno, 
failed to impress the stubborn pagans. Boleslav III, with the aid of 
Otto of Bamberg, successfully converted the Pomeranians, whose land 
came into the Polish political orbit. But the most effective penetration 
of the Baltic lands was made by Germans. The work of Henry the Lion 
and Albert the Bear established strong German outposts in Mecklenburg 
and Brandenburg, and, by the foundation of Liibeck in 1143, brought 
Germany into the Baltic as a commercial power; and soon the German 
trader sailed eastwards to the unknown lands. The missionary followed; 
and in the century 1184-1284 almost all the pagan lands were won 
for Christianity and civilisation. 

The Danes first sent missionaries to Esthonia, and soon began to settle 
on the north coast, where they founded the city of Reval (Est, Tallinn). 
It was the old Varangian trade route up the Dvina that attracted the 
traders of Bremen; and in 1184 an Augustinian canon, Meinhard of 
Holstein, set out to convert the heathen. Asking permission of Vladimir 
of Polotsk to preach the gospel to the Livs, he settled some way up the 
Dvina at the village of Ykeskola ( German , Uexkull) where he built a 
church. His colleague Theodoric converted the Livs of the neighbouring 
province of Toreida on the Aa, and Meinhard was made Bishop of 
Uexkull under Hartwig, the ambitious Archbishop of Bremen. He died 
in 1195, and his successor Berthold, who believed in more militant methods, 
perished in battle. An abler man was needed to direct the infant colony, 
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and in Albert, a nephew of the archbishop, a real statesman was found, 
whose foresight, ability, and ambition transformed a small missionary 
enterprise into one of the greatest colonial achievements of the Middle 
Ages. Albert soon made use of the opportunities that fortune offered him. 
The decline of German monarchy made many knights and burghers 
disposed to adventure and settlement over the sea. The golden days of 
the Crusades were over, but it was easy to win men for a crusading effort 
in a less remote country, where the risks were less and the opportunities 
greater than in Palestine, especially when indulgences were granted by 
Innocent III, who saw in Albert a kindred spirit and gave him every 
support. Besides recruiting crusaders and preachers from North Germany, 
Albert solicited help from Canute VI, the greatest ruler in the Baltic, 
from the Swedes of Gotland and the merchants of Bremen and Lubeck. 
In 1201 he set sail from Lubeck with his great fleet carrying warriors, 
priests, traders, and artisans, especially stonemasons—for the building art 
was to play a great part in the success of the new colony. On a small 
tributary on the right bank of the Dvina he founded his new capital 
Riga, where he persuaded a number of German burghers to settle with 
full municipal liberties. Finding that his casual enlistment of crusaders 
was inadequate for the defence and expansion of the colony, he founded 
a crusading Order, the Fratres miUtiae Christi , popularly known as the 
Sword Brothers. The Order, which adopted the rule of the Templars, 
received a charter from the Pope in 1204. Supported by a sufficient 
military force, the bishop proceeded to strengthen his spiritual resources 
by the foundation at Dunamunde of a Cistercian monastery. With 
occasional setbacks, the work of conquest and conversion proceeded apace, 
and by 1206 the Livs of the lower Dvina, of Toreida, Idumea 1 , and 
Metsepole were members of the Christian colony, so that Albert had 
fresh fighting material and a little time to consider his future plans. 
The situation of the colony was not secure. To the east, it is true, lay 
a large Lettish population, which had suffered from the raids of the war¬ 
like lavs and Ests and was not likely to be an obstacle to German 
expansion. But they fell within the sphere of Novgorod and Polotsk, 
which deeply resented the spread of German influence. South of the 
Dvina were the warlike Zemgals and Kurs. North of Livonia were the 
aggressive Ests. Moreover the bishop head to keep his Livs fast in the 
faith, to check the growing pretensions of his Knights, and to emancipate 
his episcopate from the metropolitan claims of the Archbishops of Bremen 
and Lund. He attached Kaupo and other Livonian chiefs to him by the 
impressions they gained during visits to Germany and Home. With 
the help of the Order and fresh crusaders he succeeded in driving the 
Russians out of their Dvina principalities, where he built the castle of 


1 This was not a scriptural name, but represents the Liv words Idu maa meaning 
“north-eastern laud." Metsepole means “along the forest/* 
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Kokenhausen, and conquered the Sels south of the river and the tribe of 
Vends 1 , among whom the Knights built the castle of Wenden ( Lettish , Kes). 

As the result of these successes, Albert won the support of the Lettish 
chiefs of the interior, who solicited his help against the Ests. This marks 
the second stage in the expansion of the colony. Esthonia consisted of 
three distinct regions: the two great provinces of Saccala and Ugenois 
(of which the latter was tributary to Novgorod) in the south; the 
provinces of Jar we, Viro, and Ilarju (where the Danes were founding a 
rival colony) in the north; the maritime provinces and the islands of 
Oesel and Dago in the west, the inhabitants of which were hardened 
pirates, the most pagan and warlike of all the Baltic tribes. With an 
army of 8000 men, half of whom were Li vs and Letts, the bishop and 
the Master invaded Esthonia. Their first occupation of the southern 
provinces was followed by a great effort on the part of the natives, aided 
by their Russian allies. It was not till the stubborn battle of Fellin (Est, 
Wiljandi) in 1217, in which the gallant Kaupo on the German side and 
the Est leader Lambito were killed, that Saccala was won. The Russians 
and Ests held out obstinately in Yuriev, and it was not till its capitula¬ 
tion in 1224 that Ugenois was conquered. A last advance culminated in 
the overthrow of the (Lilians in 1227, when Oesel was conquered and the 
cult of the local god Tarapilla brought to an end. Conversion followed 
conquest, but conflicts continued unceasingly with the Russians and with 
the Danes, to whom the Germans were forced to yield the northern 
provinces of Viro and Harju, which they held till 1346. Any attempts to 
conquer the south were foiled by the growing power of the Lithuanians, 
who were gaining influence over the Russians of Polotsk and helping the 
Letts of Semigallia and Kurland to resist Christianity and the German 
sword. 

The colony of Livonia was organised administratively during the actual 
campaigns. To Albert's bishopric, which embraced the whole of the 
south, i.c. Livonia proper, were added two new dioceses for Esthonia: that 
of Ugenois or Dorpat 2 (first held by Albert's brother Herman) for 
Saccala and Ugenois, and that of Leal or Oesel for the maritime provinces 
and the islands. The bishopric of Reval in Danish Esthonia was under 
the Archbishop of Lund, but Albert, who now called himself Bishop of 
Riga, was freed from the metropolitan control of Bremen. Albert had 
now to reckon with the claims of the Order, which had played so 
gallant a part in the work of conquest. Happily for the peace of the 
colony, the Pope sent as legate William, Bishop of Modena, whose 
religious fervour completed the conversion of the natives, while his tact 
and statesmanship effected a peaceful partition of the land between the 

1 The Vends or Vendi had no connexion with the Slavonic Wends of the Elbe. 
They were a tribe of unknown race which had recently been driven by the Kurs 
from the river Venta or Windau. 

8 The name given by the Germans to Tartu-Yuriev. 
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ambitious prelate and the truculent Knights of the Order, whose two 
Masters Wenno (1204-23) and Volquin (1223-36) were determined to 
hold the lands they had won by the sword. The conquered territories 
were divided between the bishops and the Order in the proportion of 
two-thirds to one-third, each bishop still to retain spiritual control over, 
and exact tithes from, the whole of his diocese. The bulk of the Liv 
country west of the Aa and on the Dvina fell to the Bishop of Riga, the 
Order receiving the lands of the Vends and Letts east of the A a. Farther 
east, the southern Lett country fell to the bishop, the north to the Order. 
In Esthonia, all Ugenois and some lands north of the Embaeh were 
awarded to the Bishop of Dorpat, Saccala and Jarwe to the Order. The 
islands and most of the coast fell to the Bishop of Oesel. The lands of 
the Order were divided into administrative units, each under a Komtur 
or a Vogt. Such were Ascheraden, Segewold, Wendon, Fell in, Weissen- 
stcin, and Pernau. The headquarters of the Master were at the Jiirgenhof 
in Riga, but YVenden and Fellin always remained the chief castles of 
the Order. If we consider that the monastery of Diinamunde owned the 
land along the Dvina estuary, that the cities like Riga., Dorpat, and 
Pernau became prosperous communes owning considerable estates, it can 
be realised that the colony was not a unitary State but suffered from all 
the disruptive elements of feudalism. Both the Order and the bishops 
gave large estates in fee to their vassals, some of them natives like 
Kaupo, the ancestor of the Lieven family, but mostly immigrant nobles 
from Westphalia like the Meyendorffs, Tiesenhausens, and Rosens. No 
German peasants settled in Livonia. The native population soon lost its 
liberties, but retained its various languages. 

The great bishop died in 1229, having seen the completion of his main 
task, but leaving many difficult problems for the future. The relations of 
the Order and the bishops, the conquest of the Zemgals and Kurs, and 
the danger from external enemies offered possibilities of trouble. But 
the most urgent question was the drying up of the sources of military 
power. The depression of the natives and the scarcity of crusaders were 
as serious a problem as the depletion of the Order by their losses in war. 
The burghers were hastening to exploit the lucrative trade with Russia; 
the vassals were settling down to enjoy their new lands. The heroic age 
of the colony was nearly over. An attempt to conquer the Kurs and 
Zemgals ended disastrously on the Saule, where Volquin was killed with 
the majority of his Knights. The Order was forced to seek outside 
support, and approached the Teutonic Order which had just begun its 
triumphant career in Prussia. 

While the Germans were thus successful against Dane and Slav in the 
north, they were engaged in a similar rivalry with Dane and Slav in 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. The Pomeranians never became a united 
people, but they displayed some tenacity in resisting German and even 
Polish pressure, though they welcomed the civilisation that was diffused 
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from such monasteries as Kolbatz and Oliwa. German influence was 
strong in Western Pomerania, but Eastern Pomerania was part of the 
diocese of Kujawia and still considered as within the Polish sphere, 
though a native dynasty had supplanted the Polish princes in the twelfth 
century. Prussia was quite outside the German sphere of influence. It 
was the ambition of the Poles to convert these formidable neighbours to 
Christianity, as they had converted the Pomeranians a century before. 
Godfrey, Abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Lekno in Great Poland, 
revived the missionary effort in Prussia; and so successful was his enter¬ 
prise that his colleague Christian was made Bishop of Prussia by the 
Pope, and was granted considerable lands by his Prussian converts in the 
border region of Lubawa ( German , Lbbau). Unfortunately, the Prussians 
at this time (like the Lithuanians a century later) underwent a trans¬ 
formation which made them a menace to their neighbours. Kujawia and 
Mazovia suffered terribly from their raids. At this time Poland was 
divided into several principalities which had little connexion with each 
other. The Prince of Mazovia, Conrad, was able to defend his possessions 
during the lifetime of his brilliant general Krystyn. But the frontier was 
constantly over-run, and the border district of Chelmno became almost 
a desert. The bishop and the prince persuaded the Pope to preach a 
crusade which attracted a number of Poles and a few Germans. Chelmno was 
won and again lost. The disputes of the Polish princes convinced Conrad that 
a permanent military force was indispensable, and he was advised to open 
negotiations with the Teutonic Order. In 1225 he approached the Grand 
Master and built a castle for the Order near Torun. Meanwhile the 
Bishops of Kujawia and Plock had organised a new Order, on the model 
of the Livonian Knights, which took its name from the district of 
Dobrzyn granted to it. This donation to a rival stirred the Teutonic 
Order to activity. This famous Order —Ordo militum hospitdlus S. Mar lac 
Tcutoniamun JHero,so limit ani —was an association formed during the 
Third Crusade, on the model of the older Orders, to support the German 
hospital and to organise Germans to fight against the infidel. It owed 
its importance to the influence and statesmanship of Herman of Salza, 
Grand Master for nearly thirty years (1210-39), under whom it had 
acquired wide possessions in Palestine, Armenia, Achaia, Sicily, and 
Germany. But its career in Transylvania (1211-24) had shewn Europe 
how far more usefully and successfully a crusading Order could be em¬ 
ployed nearer home. The King of Hungary, however, alarmed at the 
growth of a German power on his borders, revoked his concessions just 
about the time that Conrad’s suggestion was offered. The prospect of a 
crusade in a land suitable for German settlement, where the conversion 
of the heathen could be accompanied by the accumulation of wealth and 
power, was irresistible. Herman accepted Conrad’s offers (in 1228 and 
1230) of Nieszawa, the land of Chelmno, and the possession of all lands to 
be conquered in Prussia, and he also negotiated with Bishop Christian 
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for the lands of his diocese. It is probable that Conrad, who was a poor 
diplomat, did not intend to confer in perpetuity the complete ownership 
of Chelmno, and that he hoped to share in the future conquests. But 
Herman outwitted him by obtaining the right to both Chelmno (“terra 
Colmensis”; German , Kulm) and all conquests in Prussia from both the 
Emperor and the Pope. On this firm legal basis he sent Herman Balke 
with a body of Knights to occupy Nieszawa and begin the campaign in 
Kulm. 

The conquest of Prussia was completed in fifty years. What the Poles 
had failed to do by hard fighting and religious fervour was accomplished 
by building, sea-power, method, and discipline. The Order had a great 
advantage over the Poles in that it was a corporation with a consistent 
policy, with a large experience of warfare, with diplomatic and legal 
skill, and with all the prestige and resources of the Empire and the Holy 
See behind it. On the site of Torun and Chelmno strong castles called 
Thorn (1231) and Kulm (1232) were built. The Prussians who had 
occupied the land were dislodged by astute diplomacy; German settlers 
were brought in, while many Poles and Pomeranians returned to their 
former estates. The recovery of the province with scarcely any fighting 
was followed by an expedition down the Vistula which resulted in the 
foundation of Marienwerder in 1233. All was favourable for a campaign 
against the Pomezanians, the Western Prussian tribe beyond the Ossa. 
A crusade was preached, and a large army consisting mainly of Poles 
and Pomeranians descended the Vistula, and, through the strategy of 
Sventopelk of Pomerania, won a decisive victory on the Sirgune (1233). 
In three years, with the help of the Margrave of Meissen, all Pomezania 
was occupied. The crusaders sailed along the Frisches Haft* against the 
Varmians and Natangians, built the castles of Elbing (1237) and Balga 
(1239), and soon the coastal strip as far as the Pregel was occupied. 
Otto of Brunswick helped the Knights to complete the conquest of these 
tribes and to build castles at Kreuzburg, Bartenstein, and Russel in the 
territory of the Bartonians (1241). 

The conquest was followed by the wholesale conversion of the natives. 
So high did the credit of the Order stand that the Livonian Order 
requested to be united to the Teutonic Order, an offer which was accepted 
and confirmed by a papal bull in 1237. Herman Balke, who had shewn 
moderation and ability in his treatment of the Prussians, was sent to 
Livonia as Landmeister with sixty Knights to restore the situation there. 
At first he was successful. The jealousy of the local Germans was 
gradually overcome; the Danish question was settled; and the situation 
was restored south of the Dvina. An aggressive policy was inaugurated 
against the Russians. Crossing the Narva, the Germans occupied the 
country of the Vods, built a fort at Koporie, and projected a Catholic 
diocese there. Izborsk and then Pskov, the great bulwark of north¬ 
western Russia, were captured, and a plan for the conversion of Orthodox 
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Russia to Catholicism was concerted by the Order and the Pope—a mirage 
that has often deluded Western Europe. But a great man was found to 
save Russia in the person of Alexander Nevsky, the Prince of Novgorod, 
who had recently defeated the Lithuanians and driven the Swedes from 
the Neva. He quickly recovered Koporie and Pskov and in 1242, on the 
ice of Peipus, he utterly routed the Order in one of the most decisive 
battles in Baltic history. 

In Prussia also dark clouds were gathering. A quarrel had broken out 
with the bishop, who resented the high-handed treatment he met with 
from the Order, which regarded him as a subject rather than an equal— 
a very different position to that in the northern colony where the bishop 
was the predominant partner. But a more serious enemy arose in 
Sventopelk of Pomerania with whom a dispute was inevitable, since his 
position on the Vistula was always a threat to the vital communications 
of the Order, while he resented the claims of the newcomers to the 
Vistula delta, and viewed with surprise and misgiving the rise of a new 
State and its alliance with the Poles, who claimed suzerainty over his 
country. lie found fruitful soil for intrigue among the Prussians. Only 
superficially Christians, mindful of their past liberty and resentful at the 
forced labour imposed on them by the preparations for a Mongol invasion, 
the Prussian leaders w r ere ready for mischief. The departure of Balke left 
native affairs in the hands of less sympathetic Knights, while the prestige 
of the Order was lessened after its defeat at Liegnitz by the Mongols. 
Sventopelk attacked Prussia, murdered all the Germans he could reach, 
and raised revolt all over Prussia. Only the Pomezanians remained 
loyal. All the other tribes rose and massacred the Germans. In Kulmer- 
land 40,000 Christians are said to have perished. Only Thorn, Kulm, 
and Reden held out. In the north Varmians, Natangians, and Bartonians 
drove out the Germans everywhere except from Elbing and Balga. 
Particularly formidable w ere the unconquered Pogezanians of the interior. 
Luckily for the Order, they were loyally supported by the Polish princes. 
The castles w ere relieved and recovered, and the rebels forced to surrender. 
The Pomeranian prince made peace in 1245 and 1248, but war again 
broke out and ended finally in 1253. The Order did not really extricate 
itself from its dangerous position till the arrival of large crusading 
forces. In 1254 the Czech King Ottokar, Rudolf of Habsburg, and 
Otto of Brandenburg w ith over 60,000 men assembled at Elbing, marched 
to Balga, and not only recovered Varmia, Bartonia, and Natangia, but 
embarked on a campaign against the Sambians of the peninsula, the 
most important of all the Prussian tribes, strong in their military resources 
and their geographical isolation, wealthy with their amber and their 
horses. The peninsula was conquered, and a city was built called 
Konigsberg in honour of the King of Bohemia. The conversion of the 
Sambians was a great blow to the pagan tribes—the Nadrovians on the 
Pregel, the Skalovians on the Nieinen, and the Sudavians of the lake 
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district—who continued to raid Sambia and incite the natives to 
revolt. 

Meanwhile events were happening in the north which vitally affected 
East Prussia. The submission of the Kurs had been effected in 1245-50 
by the Landmeister Gruningen, and his successor Stockland, although he 
had to face the hostility of the Zemgals and Lithuanians, was equally 
successful. The Zemgals were forced to pay tribute; Kurland became a 
tranquil province, and a new diocese was established there. The prince 
of Lithuania, Mindovg 1 , failing to hold the Kurs and Zemgals by 
force, resorted to a new device. He feigned to become a convert to 
Christianity, was crowned king by the Bishop of Kuhn, renounced all 
pretensions to Kurland, and endowed the Order with extensive territories 
in Samogitia. The simultaneous successes in Kurland and Sambia and 
the conversion of Mindovg led the Order to conceive the great project of 
uniting their territories by the annexation of Lithuania—a plan which 
had the hearty support of the Papal See. Stuckland in 1252 built a new 
town, Memel, on the Tange to prevent the import of arms to the Kurs, 
and to check the mutual help given to each other by the Kurs and 
Sambians. Communication with Memel was established by the founda¬ 
tion of Labiau on the Deime, and a fort called Georgenburg was boldly 
set up on the Niemen; so that, on the legal basis of Mindovg’s con¬ 
cessions, it was hoped to occupy Samogitia and effect a junction with 
Kurland at Amboten. But the Zhemoyt invested Georgenburg, and 
Lithuanians attacked the Livonian army at Durben in 1260 where, 
through the treachery of the Kurs, the Order suffered one of the greatest 
disasters in its history, the Landmeister, the Marshal of Prussia, and 150 
Knights being left on the field. The results of this defeat were appalling. 
r lhe Kurs revolted. Mindovg apostatised and over-ran Livonia. The 
Russians ravaged Ugenois and besieged Dorpat and Wenden; the 
Lithuanians swept over Livonia as far as Pernau; and the Osilians rose 
in Lsthonia. Ihe repercussion of these events was felt in Prussia, where 
the natives headed by the Sambians apostatised and threw off* the 
German yoke. In the north the situation was restored by valour and bv 
good fortune. The Est revolt was quelled by the Danes; the Kurs were 
gradually crushed; the Lithuanians were defeated at Dunam undo; and a 
Russo-Litliuanian force failed before Wenden. The death of Alexander 
Nevsky in 1263 was followed by the death of Tevtivill, the able Lithuanian 
ruler of Polotsk, and of Mindovg himself. Russia was weakened, and 
Lithuania relapsed into anarchy. The Order was able to subdue not only 
the Kurs, but also the stubborn Zemgals, in whose territory they built 
Mitau. Livonia was saved. 

In Prussia, the rebellion lasted over thirteen years. The Order owed 
its salvation to its strong position in Kuhn and Pomczania, where the 
population was mainly German and Polish, to the quiescence of Pomerania, 

1 His Lithuanian name was Mindaugas: the Germans called him Mindotve. 
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to its command of sea communications, and to the assistance given it by 
the numerous crusaders who flocked to defend threatened Christianity. 
It had to deal now not with mere barbarians, but with able national 
leaders who had lived in Germany, had mastered the art of war, could 
take fortresses and work in concert. The mild attitude towards the 
natives was abandoned, and a policy of extermination was the German 
answer to the atrocities of the Prussian rebels. It is owing to the ruthless¬ 
ness displayed in this war that Prussia is to-day German rather than 
Lithuanian. Some cities held out in the darkest hour, especially Konigsberg, 
which was relieved by the ingenuity of a Liibeck sailor. The Knights made 
their greatest effort in Sambia, to which they had access by sea, and which 
they reduced to such a desert that forests grew where once a numerous 
people had dwelt. By 1265 the Sambians were practically exterminated, 
and in 1266 Otto of Brandenburg built a castle called after his own 
country. The rebels, aided by the independent Sudavians, not only held 
their own, but continually raided Kulmerland and Pomezania. In 1272 
with the help of the Margrave of Meissen the Knights obtained some 
successes, but it was the death of leaders like Charles Glappon and Henry 
Monte which disheartened the natives, and in 1275 the Varmians and 
Natangians made peace. The Bartonians followed suit, and from 1274 to 
1285 the Knights took the offensive against the independent tribes. 
Despite a fresh rising in 1277 among the obstinate Pogezanians, who 
were exterminated, the Nadrovians, Skalovians, and Sudavians were 
reduced to obedience. A great many of the Sudavians were settled in 
desolate Sambia, where they retained their language for four centuries. 
The irreconcilables under Skurdo left Prussia for ever, and were given 
lands by the Lithuanians, whom they inspired with an undying hatred of 
the Germans. By 1285 the war was over, and Prussia was completely in 
the possession of the Order. 

Successful in its Prussian mission, the Order turned its attention to 
Lithuania. For the Order as a religious body the conversion of the pagan 
Lithuanians was as natural a task as the occupation of Samogitia was 
essential to its political security. For the next hundred years, while the 
acquisition of Pomerania and its relations with Poland bring the Order 
most prominently before Europe, its main tasks were the colonisation of 
the interior and the Lithuanian Wars. The two are inseparably con¬ 
nected, because hostile raids were the chief obstacle to settlement, while 
systematic colonisation was the best basis for the penetration of Lithuania. 
The German colony of Prussia was quite small and was separated from 
Lithuania by an enormous area called the Wilderness. The Galindians 
and Sudavians of the lake district and the Jadz wings farther east had 
disappeared. Lithuania was practically bounded by the Niemen, so that 
the wide stretch of country in between, separating Prussia from Mazovia 
and Lithuania, was mainly forest, marsh, and lake, inhabited by a few 
pioneers (Prussians, Mazovians, and German adventurers). This gave the 
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war certain peculiar features. Colonisation by means of fortified towns 
was the best method of defence , so we see a great development of peasant 
and burgher settlement. S trass burg (1 285) and Neumark (1325) defended 
Kulmerland on the Drewcnz. In the Komturei of Christ burg grew up 
Saalfeld (1315), Lichemuhl and Deutsch Eylau (1335), Osterode and 
Gilgenburg (1336). From Elbing there were founded Preussisch Holland 
(1290) and Mdhrungen (1327); in the diocese of Vannia, Guttstadt (1325), 
Rossel (1337), Seeburg (1338), and Allenstein (1348); in the Balga 
Komturei, Bartenstein and Lunenburg (1326), Preussisch Eylau and 
Landsberg (1335), Hasten burg (1344), and in the heart of the Wilderness 
Johannisburg(1345); in the Komturei of Brandenburg, Barton and Lbtzen 
(1285). From Konigsberg were founded Gerdauen (1325), Wehlau (1335), 
and in 1289-93 Ragnit and Tilsit, which formed a separate Komturei. 
It will be noticed that each Komturei occupied a zone in the Wilderness. 
Another characteristic feature of the period was the development of 
guerrilla warfare. Already during the rebellion a band of Germans and 
Prussians under Martin von Golin used to make its way into hostile 
country, cut off supplies, kill small bodies of the enemy, and even surprise 
towns. Later on, they made their way through the marshes and surprised 
a Lithuanian ship which they successfully piloted some 250 miles down 
the rivers to Thorn. Another guerrilla leader Mucko is mentioned as 
operating in Vannia. These people were* called “struter" 1 by the Germans, 
“latrunculi” in the Chronicles. Even Knights of the Onl/T did not 
disdain this mode of warfare, and in 1376 the Chronicler nirfliions them 
as organising an expedition pedestres more latninvuloram. Probably 
Skumand the Sudavian and other loyal Prussians taught the Germans 
this craft and shewed them the paths through the hike district. There 
were two main routes for the invasion of Lithuania—the route through 
the Wilderness to the upper Niemen, and the water route to Samogitia. 
The former had the merit of surprise, since no one could lell what force 
might emerge from those vast solitudes. On one occasion the movement 
of an aurochs might disclose a whole army. On another the Lithuanian 
prince might be captured by a small band. But the distances were great: 
Balga to Grodno 170 miles, Brandenburg to Merecz nearly as much. 
Provisions for several months had to be carried; armour could not he 
donned till the Niemen was near; starvation, flood, and surprise by the 
foe were the normal conditions of warfare. The second route was easier. 
Across the river from Ragnit was Samogitia, and 75 miles up the river 
was Kovno, from which the enemy’s capitals were quite accessible 1 . 
Consequently the main German attacks were made by this route, and 
the prosperous city of Memel and the Komturei of Ragnit were its bases, 
connected by sea with Kurland and by water through Labiau with 
Konigsberg. The activities of the brothers Liebenzell led to tin* occupa¬ 
tion of Karsovia, the western part of Samogitia, and to the establishment 
1 Kernov and Troki were 110 miles from Ragnit, Vilna 130 miles. 
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of a new base at Christmemel in 1315. The fate of Lithuania depended 
on the strip of river between Ilagnit and Kovno; jet it took the Order 
a hundred years to occupy it. Seldom has a war been waged so stubbornly 
and with such ferocity. It was not uncommon for captured Knights to 
be burned alive in their armour and for Lithuanian raids to devastate 
whole areas, even in Kulmerland. The Knights used to ravage systematically 
and massacre all the inhabitants. The Chronicler records that the Livonian 
Master in 1378 per iv dies et nodes occidit , cremavit , vastavit et destruxit 
omnia. On the lower Niemen castle after castle was set up by the 
Germans, Christ mein el, Baierburg, Gotteswerder, Marienwerder, Ritters- 
werder, only to be captured by the enemy, whose more primitive forts, 
Bissene, Kolayn, Junigeda, Valevona, and Kovno, always rose again after 
each defeat. At least two raids were made annually into Samogitia, some¬ 
times supported by raids from Livonia, though these were generally 
directed towards Upita, Vilkomir, and Vilna. 

Hie exj)lanation of the obstinate resistance of Lithuania is to be found 
in her rapid expansion under Gedunin 1 . While Keyslut (1342-82) at 
Kovno fought the Order, his brother Olgierd (1345-77) at Vilna was ruler 
of all Western Russia. The mobility of their armies was amazing. One year 
raiding Lsthonia, another vear invading the Crimea, Olgierd would leave 
the siege of distant Moscow and appear suddenly on the Drewenz to 
threaten Thorn. Lithuania's successes were facilitated by the growing 
hostility to the Order in Poland and by the feud in Livonia between 
the Order and the archbishop. A further calamity for the Order was 
the Ksthonian revolt of 13L3 and the ravages of the Black Death. But the 
campaigns against the pagans continued to attract crusaders, and the 
house of Luxemburg were specially fervent supporters of the Order. 
John of Bohemia made three great expeditions to Lithuania, while Lewis 
of Hungary, Albert of Austria, Lewis of Brandenburg, Charles of 
Lorraine, William of Holland, Henry of Derby, and many others- made 
the Crusade there. In 1348 a great victory was won on the Stravva over 
Keystut and Olgierd hv Winrich von Jvniprode, whose tenure of the 
Grand Mastership (1351 82) was the golden age of the Order. He died 
the same year as Keystut and Lewis of Hungary and Poland; and the 
next year saw a political revolution of sinister import for the Order. By 
the Treaty of \olkov\sk the Poles effected by diplomacy what the 
Germans had failed to do in a century of warfare—the conversion of 
the Lithuanians to Christianity. Olgierd's son Jagiello was to marrv 
Jadwiga Queen of Poland. The conversion of Lithuania changed the 
whole situation for the Order, and marks the end of the Baltic Crusades. 

The dynastic union of Poland and Lithuania was the direct result of 
the aggressive policy of the Order. Although the Poles had supported the 

1 See infra , Vol. vm. 

2 One expedition was interrupted in the depths of Lithuania by a liglit between 
Knghsh «in<l Scottish crusaders. 
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Knights against Sventopelk, they came to see that the Pomeranian prince 
had been right, that the Order did not intend to share its conquests with 
any ally, and that it was becoming a far more formidable neighbour than 
the barbarian Prussians. Moreover the national feeling, just then reviving 
in Poland, was conscious of the dangerous German element with which it 
was confronted. The external aggrandisement of Brandenburg, the German 
colonisation of West Pomerania and Lower Silesia, were no less a menace 
than the widespread settlement of Germans inside Poland, especially in 
the towns. The settlement of German peasants and burghers in Prussia 
was a further economic and political blow. The loss of Kuhn seemed 
permanent, and the Order was casting covetous eyes on Dobrzyn, Micha- 
low, and the Mazovian borderlands. It was the Pomeranian question 
which brought matters to a crisis. The adroit diplomacy by which the 
Order was wont to extract profit from its disasters was never better 
displayed than in their occupation of strategic points on the Vistula 
during the war with Svontopelk. They received further accessions of 
territory on the death of his son. But it was when Pomerania passed by 
inheritance to a Polish prince that an opportunity for interference really 
presented itself. By unscrupulous tactics and bv violence culminating in 
the notorious massacre at Danzig, they gained possession of all Eastern 
Pomerania. This high-handed action first revealed to Europe how far the 
Order had abandoned its Christian ideal, and earned for it the undying 
hatred of the Poles. Securely established in the Vistula delta, the Order 
decided to make Prussia the centre of its possessions. The Grand Master, 
who had moved from Acre to Venice in 1291, took up his residence in 
1309 in the magnificent castle recently built at Marienburg. The reasons 
for this step were the failure of the Crusades in Palestine and the need 
for justifying the existence of the Order. It was scarcely a coincidence 
that the transference took place during the trial of the Templars in France. 
The change also marks the formal appearance of the Order as a territorial 
power in Europe, and was a recognition of the vitality with which German 
life was pulsating in outlying colonies when the Empire was declining. 
The Order's relations with Henry VII reveal it as a German colony, not 
an international crusade. Once the spoilt child of the Papal See, the 
Order had found Boniface VIII supporting its enemy Poland, and its 
policy was to ignore his weaker successors and seek support among the 
German princes. In the long process of the Poles against the Order—one 
of the most elaborate lawsuits of the time—and in the wars and diplo¬ 
matic struggles that ensued, the Order was consistently supported by the 
Bohemian kings, while Poland sought aid from the Angevins of Hungary. 
The first wars of Poland against the Order (1326-33) were purely defensive 
and confined to the maintenance of integral parts of Poland like Kujawia, 
Mazo via, and Dobrzyn rather than to the recovery of Pomerania. Such, 
at any rate, was the policy of that stern realist Casimir the Great who 
by the Peace of Kalisz in 131?3, definitely shelved the Pomeranian question 
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and left the Order for over sixty years in undisturbed possession of its 
gains. 

Between the Peace of Kalisz and the “Great War” the Order attained 
its greatest power and influence, and amazed Europe by its military 
strength, its wealth and prosperity. Apart from its estates in Germany 
and Italy, the Order was now the supreme power in Esthonia—Danish 
Esthonia had been annexed in 1346—Livonia, Kurland, Prussia, and 
East Pomerania. By the purchase of the Neumark in 1402 its position in 
West Pomerania was strengthened, and the occupation of Samogitia 
gave it an unbroken territory from the Narva to the Oder. All these 
lands were ruled by the Grand Master (Magister generalise Iiochmeister) 
from his capital at Marienburg. The Grand Master was elected for life by 
all the Knights at a general Chapter. The Order was nominally subject 
to the Pope and the Emperor; but in practice these feudal relationships 
were manipulated with great dexterity. While the Papacy was strong, 
the Order was its most devoted servant. When it was weak, the Order 
ignored its exhortations on behalf of Poland or the Archbishop of Riga. 
The bond with the Empire was regarded as a means of support rather 
than as involving any responsibility. In practice, then, the sovereignty 
of the lands of the Order, with certain qualifications, rested in the Grand 
Master and his Council, which consisted of the five chief officials—the 
Grosskomtur, the Ordensmarschall, the Spit tier, the Trapier, and the 
Tressler. The administration was subject to the criticism of the Grand 
Chapter of the Knights, which met annually in September. Under the 
Grand Master were the Deutschmeister and a few lesser officials in charge 
of the scattered Balleien of the Order, the Landmeister of Prussia, and 
the Landmeister of Livonia. But even in Prussia the Order had to share 
its possessions with the ecclesiastical bodies—the four bishops and the 
four cathedral chapters; these received definite parts of their dioceses in 
which they were absolute landowners with their own jurisdictions and 
administrative officials; so that Prussia really consisted of eight distinct 
States besides the Order. The partition of the land was carried out 
during the conquest by William of Modena on the principle that two- 
thirds of each area was awarded to the Order and one-third to the 
bishop, of whose share one-third went to the chapter. In the diocese of 
Kulm, owing to the dispute with its first bishop, the apostle Christian, 
the episcopal estate was less than a third and w^as mainly in Lobau, with 
smaller tracts of land at Kulmsee where the cathedral was situated. The 
Bishop of Pomezania was granted actually a third of his diocese—a 
compact estate between the Vistula, the Ossa, and the lakes, with a 
cathedral at Marienwerder. The Bishop of Sambia, too, received a third 
of Sambia proper, but a very small addition (near Insterburg) from the 
later extension of his diocese between the Pregel and the Niemen. The 
largest diocese was that of Varmia, embracing the whole centre of Prussia 
from the Komturei of Elbing to the Pregel. The bishop received as his 
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property the central portion with a cathedral at Frauenburg. These 
large ecclesiastical donmins were administered by the bishops and 
chapters quite independently of the Order. But in practice, in lands 
that were surrounded by the territories of the Order, they found it 
expedient to conform to the administrative system and customs of the 
Order. The Grand Master had cont rol of foreign affairs, war, and peace, 
and the ecclesiastical troops served under him in the field. Moreover, 
three of the chapters were persuaded to accept the Rule of the Order, so 
that the difference between the Priest Brothers and the canons disappeared 
except in the diocese of Vannia, where the bishops, who were great 
colonisers and soldiers, were more independent, like the Livonian bishops. 
In these ecclesiastical domains there were landowners—vassals of the 
bishops, towns, monasteries, and peasants, to whom they granted privi¬ 
leges. All four bishops were subordinate to the Archbishop of Riga. 

The rest of Prussia was administered by the Landmeister. The unit of 
organisation was the “House,* a group of twelve or more Knight Brothers 
with Priest Brothers and Serving Brothers, who led a communal life 
in a castle under a Komtur (Commendator) or a PHeger, and occupied 
a definite area called a Komturei. All the Knights took the oath of 
chastity, obedience, and poverty, i.e. they could not own land or marrv, 
and their life was one of equality, stern discipline, and war against the 
heathen. With the growing prosperity of Ihe Order these ideals ceased 
to influence the Knights. From such small “Houses'" grew the great 
Komtureien into which Prussia was divided. Thcv were ten in number. 
Kuhn, from its special position as a semi-Polish region, had a special 
Landkomtur with subordinate Komturs at Thorn, Graudenz, Golub, 
Strassburg, Kulmsee, and Birgelau. It comprised such parts of Kulmor- 
land and Ldbau as were not under the bishop. The small region of 
Marienburg was under the Grosskomtur. The great part of Pmneznnin 
became the Komturei of Christburg and extended south into the Wilder¬ 
ness at Osterode, which in 1341 became a separate Komturei with new 
castles at Soldau (1349), Ilolienstein (1359), and Neidenburg (1373) in 
Galindia. The Komturei of Elbing comprised the Pogezanian land and 
possessed an isolated portion of the Wilderness with cast les at Ortelsburg 
and Passenheim. East of the bishopric of Vanina were the t wo Komtureien 
of Balga and Brandenburg, originally small coast districts but gradually 
extending in thin strips to occupy all the Sudavian lake region. Farther 
east was the great Komturei of Konigsberg, usually held by the Ordens- 
marschall, originally comprising Sambia only, but later occupying the 
vast land of the Nadrovians on the Pregel and Angerapp. In the far 
north the Komturei of llagnit was an important military area, and the 
small Komturei of Memel was annexed to Prussia in 1328, but remained 
part of the diocese of Kurland. 

In the wide territories of the Order sweeping changes had taken place 
through the conquest. From the first, the Order shewed that it intended 
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to base its power in the new colony on German elements, and it took 
advantage of conditions in Germany to attract nobles, burghers, and 
peasants to Prussia. In the lands of the Order, as well as in the ecclesi¬ 
astical domains, there grew up a large class of vassals who held land on 
feudal tenure and formed an important part of the military forces. 
Beginning with a charter to Dietrich von Tiefenau in 1236, a great 
number of nobles, at first from Westphalia and later from Thuringia 
and Franconia, received privileges. Polish knights also settled down as 
vassals and formed an important part of the nobility of Kulmerland. 
Even some of the Prussian nobles retained their lands, but they gradually 
became Germanised. The wideliberties granted to urban and rural communi¬ 
ties, under the Kulmische liandfeste (1233) 1 and similar charters, attracted 
large numbers of German settlers to Prussia. The foundation of a castle 
on the site of an old town like Thorn or Kulm, or in a new strategic 
position like Christburg or Balga, soon led to the growth of a town. The 
Prussian towns, with full autonomy, were allowed to group themselves 
together as members of the llansa League, and played a separate, but 
verv prosperous part in the history of the colony. The peasants were 
partly Prussians, especially in Sambia, partly Polish (in Kulmerland) 
and Pomeranian (in Pomezania). The natives were at first well treated by 
Balke, but after the revolts those who survived had their liberties cur¬ 
tailed and soon sank to serfdom. The position of the German peasants is 
of special interest. Even if we admit that the life of the medieval peasants 
was far more fluid than used to be supposed, that by negotiation, revolt, 
or desertion they could bidder their position, the German peasants had 
special opportunities for migration into the east. In Prussia, as in Poland, 
there was a vast field for settlement under conditions far better than in 
the homeland. Their migration took place in groups under a locator who 
usually settled down with land of his own as Schultheiss or head of the 
village, which became a corporate community with its own privileges and 
law based on the Kulmische liandfeste. The peasants in Prussia had as 
their main obligation the payment of rent and feudal dues to the Order, 
bishop, or vassal on whose land they settled. But they possessed their own 
land and were not burdened at first by “forced labour," since their land¬ 
lords were soldiers rather than agriculturists. They had to perform 
certain labour for the army, in which the Schultheiss was forced to 
serve. During the early period, then, the German peasants were not 
badly off, because it was in the interests of the Order to attract colonists 
to fill the empty spaces of Prussia and to supply labour for military 
purposes. 

The colonisation of Prussia was successful because it was near to 
Germany and because Germany had the men to send. It was only 
260 miies from Meissen, itself about 100 miles from Weimar, to 

1 Most of the privileges conferred were modelled on Magdeburg law, but certain 
cities, like Klbing, took Liibeck as their model. 
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Thorn through Kottbus, Zbandzin, and Poznan (Posen). Along this road 
in the thirteenth century marched crusaders, adventurous younger sons, 
monks, burghers, and peasants to the new colony. Even by sea it was 
only half as far from Lubeck to Kdnigsberg as to Dunam unde. Thus, while 
Livonia, with its numerous peasant serfs, attracted the nobility of West¬ 
phalia and the traders of Bremen and Lubeck, Germans of every class 
and from a wide area flocked to Prussia. The first settlements at Kulm 
were among a Polish population, but German colonisation established 
itself firmly in Pomezania, along the coast, and in Sambia. These early 
settlements clung to the waterways, and all advanced posts inland dis¬ 
appeared in the great revolt. The first capital, Kulm, gave place to Elbing 
and then to Marienburg. Elbing became a prosperous port which, like 
Danzig and Riga, possessed considerable territory and was the seat of a 
Komtur. Balga, Brandenburg, and Kdnigsberg, at first mere outposts, 
became great centres of military movements and of colonisation. The 
second wave of colonisation after the Prussian war, in the years 1285- 
1350, has been mentioned. The third advance in the days of Kniprode 
is marked by the activity of the Komturs in the Wilderness, especially 
at Osterodc (1841), Orteisburg (I860), Rhein (1377), Sees ten (1874), and 
round advanced posts like Angerburg, Insterburg, Lyck, and Johannis- 
burg. During this period the central inland part of Prussia really became 
a German colony, but it was not till the cessation of Lithuanian raids that 
permanent settlement took place in the Wilderness. Pomerania, which 
had been divided into six Komtureien at Danzig, Dirsebau, Mewe, 
Schwetz, Tuchol, and Schlockau, also received German colonists in the 
towns, but the country remained Slav. 

Livonia, a far larger country than Prussia 1 , always retained important 
features of its own. In relation to the Grand Master the Livonian Land- 
meister was far more independent than the Prussian Landmeister. But his 
power over the colony was far less, because in Livonia the bishop had been 
the chief founder of the colony. The ecclesiastical territories were larger 
than the lands of the Order, though the Order had received the lion's share 
of the more recent conquests in Kurland and Semigallia, where new Kom¬ 
tureien were established at Goldingen, Amboten, Mitau, Frauenburg, 
Neuenburg, Doblen,and finally at Diinnburg in 1275. With the annexation 
of Danish Esthonia in 1346 the Order's lands were ruled by about 20 Kom¬ 
turs and 13 Vogts. The Lithuanian wars enhanced the prestige of the 
Knights, and its position in relation to the Church was strengthened by 
the depression of the natives to serfdom and the immigration of nobles. 
The depression of the peasants was a natural phenomenon. They were all 
natives who spoke no German, they were mostly captured in war and on 
many occasions revolted, particularly in Esthonia where the “jacquerie" 
of 1343-45 was one of the most serious peasant outbreaks in the Middle 
Ages. Only a few groups of natives, like the so-called Kur “ kings," 
1 Livonia and Esthonia without Kurland were twice as large as Prussia. 
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retained their liberties. The nobles, while they obtained relatively small 
estates in the lands of the Order, grew very powerful in the ecclesiastical 
domains and in Danish Esthonia. They began to combine as in the 
Dorpat League of 1304, and from the Landtag of Pernau in 1315 an 
active constitutional life began, such as did not exist in Prussia till the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The strong position of their vassals—the 
Uexkiills, Tiesenhausens, Rosens, Ungern-Sternbergs, and others—weak¬ 
ened the position of the bishops; and from the time of Albert Suerbeer, a 
German from Cologne who had been Primate of Ireland and became in 
1253 Archbishop of Esthonia, Livonia, Kurland, and Prussia, a long 
struggle for predominance began. The purchase of Diinamunde by the 
Order and the capture of Riga in 1330 were the first events in a struggle 
in which one side called in the pagan Lithuanians, the other the Russians 
—a feud which only ended with the Reformation, and which raised the 
nobility to unexampled power. The history of the towns belongs more 
properly to the history of the Hansa League, and rivalled the prosperous 
development of Danzig and Elbing. Above all Riga, situated on two 
great trade routes, was the seat of the archbishop and the capital of the 
Landmeister. Apart from internal differences Livonia was sharply 
divided from Prussia by its interest in Russia and its complete detach¬ 
ment from the Polish question, which became the main preoccupation of 
the Prussian Knights. 

The dynastic union of Poland and Lithuania made war with the Order 
inevitable. One of the terms of the treaty had been that Jagiello should 
recover the lost lands of the Polish crown, but any hope of recovering 
Pomerania seems to have died down in Poland, while the reoccupation of 
Kulmerland w as not even thought of. In 1404 Poland solemnly reiterated 
her renunciation of all claims to Pomerania. The direct causes of the 
“Great War" were the occupation of Samogitia by the Knights and 
the frontier questions involved in the purchase of the Neunmrk by the 
Order in 1402. Brandenburg had once been a great danger to Poland, 
but had declined with the rise of the Order. The possibility of a union 
between the two—-as history shewed later—would be fatal to her exist¬ 
ence as a State. The war was delayed by the tortuous developments of 
Lithuanian policy under Vitold, which were due to the presence in 
Lithuania, alongside the Catholic, philo-Polish party, of a pagan element 
in Samogitia which followed the traditions of Keystut, and of a great 
Orthodox population in the Russian provinces which drew Vitold into 
Muscovite and Tartar questions away from Poland and Prussia. Swayed 
by the ambition to create a great Russian Empire and drive the Tartars 
over the Volga, Vitold was for a time indifferent to the fate of Samogitia. 
After the disaster of the Vorskla in 1399 he pursued a more purely 
Lithuanian policy, which gave a possible basis for co-operation with 
Jagiello; and when the crisis became acute in 1409 he joined Poland in 
the war against the Order. The first year of the war was indecisive, but 
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the second year saw the complete overthrow of the military power of the 
Order at the battle which the Germans call Tannenberg, the Poles 
Grunwald 1 . The Order survived this disaster through the support of 
Hungary, the arrival of help from Livonia and the Neunmrk, the with¬ 
drawal of Vitold, and the exhaustion of Poland. The land was all 
occupied by the Poles except a few castles, but by the peace that followed 
only Samogitia was given up. But the Order was doomed. Mercenaries 
took the place of the old levies and crusaders, and a second war (1414-22) 
ended indecisively. A third war, due to the rise of the Russian party 
under Swidrygiello, culminated in the decisive victory of Zyginunt., 
Jagiello's cousin, at Vilkomir in 1435. Jagiello had won over his 
Russian subjects by the concession of political rights, and his successors 
now took advantage of the situation in Prussia, where the colony was in 
revolt against the Order, to hold out the lure of Polish constitutional 
liberties to the nobles and cities. The first appearance of constitutional life 
in Prussia was the Prussian League (1240), initiated by the Polish nobles 
of Kulmerland and directed against the oppressive rule of the Order. 
In the last war (1454-66) the Knights of the Order with their castles 
and mercenaries had to fight against their own vassals and cities as well 
as against the Poles. Danzig, in particular, threw all her wealth and 
men into the struggle against the Order. The ferocity and greed of flu? 
mercenaries on both sides made the war a tedious succession of sieges and 
devastations, in the course of which it is calculated that the Order, the 
Prussians, and Poland each lost 100,000 men. At one time Poland 
possessed nearly the whole of Prussia, but the victory at Konitz (Chojnice) 
enabled the Order to recover, and in the end the Poles, who shewed 
great diplomatic ability in dealing with the European powers, consented 
to a partition of Prussia. The Peace of Thorn was concluded in 1466 on 
the following terms: (1) The annexation to Poland of Kulmerland, 
Pomerania, Marienburg. Elbing, and the diocese of Varmia. (2) The 
Order to retain the Komtureien of Christburg, Elbing (without its 
capital citv), Osterode, Balga, Brandenburg, Kdnigsberg, Ragnit, and 
Memel. (3) The Grand Master to do homage to the Polish king for these 
lands. (4) The Order to be open to Poles. 

Prussia was henceforth divided into the lands of the Order with 
Kdnigsberg as capital and Royal Prussia, which was divided into three 
Wojewodztwa and became an integral part of Poland. It was granted 
a very extensive autonomy including a Senate and House of Deputies 
presided over by the Bishop of Varmia, who had made a special treaty by 
which his vast possessions became a principality and his diocese was held 
directly from the Pope. The line of Prince-Bishops contained many 
eminent Polish scholars from Kromer the historian to Krasicki the 
satirist; but Varmia\s chief title to fame is the tomb of Copernicus in 
the magnificent cathedral at Frauen burg, where the great astronomer 

1 See infra, Vol. vm. 
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lived and worked. The struggle of the Order against Poland became an 
internal one, and the Grand Masters constantly refused to do homage to 
the kings. But the most important development in the fifteenth century 
was the colonisation of the Wilderness. It had been the deliberate policy 
of the Order, for military reasons, to keep Galindia and Sudavia a desert 
and concentrate their energies oil the northern frontier, so that only a 
scattered population fished and hunted in the lake district—nomad out¬ 
posts who may be compared with the early Cossacks in the Russian 
borderlands, save that they lacked the stimulus of religious and national 
fervour which led the latter to combine in free communities. With the 
cessation of the great Lithuanian raids this region became open for 
settlement. The Bishops of Varrnia were the first to plant settlers in 
the southern part of their lands. The “progress" of Kniprode through 
the \\ ilderness in 1377 was symptomatic of the growing importance of the 
south. The hostile raids gave place to regular warfare on the lower 
Nieinon and the Vistula, which did not affect the colonisation but rather 
brought fresh human material. The Prussian natives were few in number, 
but the wars brought in refugees from the devastated areas of Prussia and 
Poland and Lithuanian converts. Above all, Mazo via, the most densely 
populated part of Poland, sent so many emigrants over the border that 
Galindia and Sudavia are now known as the Mazurian lake district. When 
the Order lost its best provinces it was natural that an intensive colonisa¬ 
tion of the south should take place. New Komtureien appeared at Rhein 
and Insterburg, but generally settlement proceeded through smaller units 
under a Pfieger. Round Rastenburg, Rhein, Angerburg, Lyck, Johannis- 
burg, and Ortelsburg appeared numerous settlements which received 
privileges under feudal law, canon law, local custom, and burgher law, 
especially Kuhn law. German nobles and burghers and Mazovian peasants 
formed the majority. The rent registers of Elbing, Balga, and Branden¬ 
burg shew the phenomenal growth of settlement, and when Prussian 
settlers readied the borders of Mazovia and met Lithuanian settlers in 
the new Wojewodzt.wo of Troki, the Wilderness disappeared. 

Meanwhile the Grand Masters realised the artificial position of a 
crusading Order in the fifteenth century, and saw in the lax morality of 
the Knights and their privileges over the other classes the need for 
drastic reform. They sought for help in Germany, and it was no accident 
that a Ilohenzollern was chosen as head of the Order. Albert, the last 
of the religious Grand Masters, took advantage of the Reformation to 
break off from the Order and transform its Prussian territory in 1525 
into an hereditary, secular duchy under the suzerainty of the King of 
Poland. With the extinction of his line in 1611, the Brandenburg branch 
of the family succeeded to the duchy and availed themselves of the em¬ 
barrassments of Poland to throw off the suzerainty of the king. Royal 
Prussia remained part of Poland till the Partitions; and Chcimno and 
East Pomerania were reunited to the other Polish lands in 1919. Livonia. 
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recovered from the disaster of 1435, but was faced with the rise of a 
dangerous neighbour in Moscow, which threw off the Tartar yoke and 
annexed Novgorod. The danger was averted by the statesmanship of a 
great soldier and diplomat, Walter von Plettenberg (1494-1535), but the 
weakness of the Order excited the cupidity of Sweden and Denmark. 
The last Master, Gotthard Kettler, solicited the support of Poland and, 
following the example of Albert, formed a secular duchy of Kurland and 
Semigallia for his own family under Polish and Lithuanian suzerainty. 
Ivan IV failed to make any permanent gains, and after the great Northern 
War Poland obtained the south-east of Livonia with Marienhausen and 
Dunaburg, the rest falling to Sweden. The Swedish part was conquered 
by Russia in 1721, the Polish part fell to Russia at the Second Partition. 
After the Russian Revolution of 1917 the whole region was divided 
between the new republics of Esthonia and Latvia. 

The great services rendered to civilisation by the achievements of the 
two Orders were the conversion of the pagan tribes and the colonisation 
of the waste spaces of Northern Europe. This was carried out partly by 
the ideals of the Orders and the zeal of the preachers and monks who 
accompanied them, and partly by a wonderful military organisation, 
made possible by the permanence and concentration of energy of a cor¬ 
poration which was in itself a standing army and united its vassals, its 
native subjects, its allies, and large forces of crusaders under a common 
banner. A direct result of these efforts was a great development of muni¬ 
cipal life, trade, and commerce which did for the Baltic Sea what had 
been done by the Italians in the Mediterranean. If the rise of the Ilansa 
League was due largely to the independent enterprise of German cities, 
it was the Order which built, developed, and administered, and gave it 
security in the lands where its trade thrived most. And in these lands 
art and learning flourished, particularly in the construction of magnificent 
castles and cathedrals and in the account of human events recorded by 
the accurate rhymed Chronicles and in the fine history of such an annalist 
as Henry the Lett. Generally speaking, the history of the Teutonic Order 
is one of the most glorious achievements of the Middle Ages, and, in a 
narrower sense, it is the greatest triumph of medieval German civilisation. 
The work of the Swedes in Finland was on a smaller scale, the brilliant 
expansion of civilisation by the Poles and Russians was less complete. 

The darker side of the picture shews the extermination or reduction to 
serfdom of almost all the natives of the new colonies, the decadence of 
morals among the Knights and the continuance of strife and intrigue 
when the work of conversion was accomplished, the retention of privileges 
by the Knights over the subjects of the Order which led inevitably 
to revolt, and the aggrandisement of Prussia at the expense of its 
Christian neighbours which led ultimately to defeat. A religious Order 
of soldiers had become an anachronism in the fifteenth century if it failed 
—as the Teutonic Order failed—to turn its arms against the infidel. The 
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Order was not dissolved, as is sometimes stated, since it retained its 
possessions in Germany and Italy, and as late as 1784 the first History 
of the Order is dedicated to its contemporary Grand Master, Maximilian 
of Austria. But in Prussia and in Livonia it suffered defeat, and then 
simply disappeared beneath the rising tide of Protestantism. When 
Albert secularised his lands, all but five of the Knights had abandoned 
the Rule of the Order. 

The rise and decay of an institution is a natural phenomenon, but 
certain later developments can be traced back to the activities of the 
Order. The establishment of a German colony in East Prussia and of 
German upper and middle classes in Livonia was permanent, and the 
unfortunate fact that these colonies cut two great Slav races off from 
the sea and planted Germans amid a Slav population in Prussia and 
among the Letts and Ests of the Baltic, left to posterity an ethnological 
puzzle in Livonia and a national feud and complex political problem 
between Germans and Poles. The aggression of the Order led to the 
Union of Poland with Lithuania and the rise of a new great Power with 
parliamentary institutions. The long Prussian wars enabled the Polish 
gentry to extract from their kings, in return for financial support, wide 
constitutional liberties, which enabled the kingdom of Prussia, later on, 
to hinder reform and bring about the partition of Poland. The German 
nobles in the Baltic Provinces, after contributing to the rise of Sweden, 
were utilised by Peter the Great, after 1721, to mould his administrative 
machine, and played an important part in the maintenance of the auto¬ 
cratic principle in Russia. If the civilisation of the Baltic had been 
achieved by international co-operation rather than by a German associa¬ 
tion, it might have been slower and less methodical, but it would not 
have left so unfortunate a legacy to later history. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE POPES OF AVIGNON AND THE GREAT SCHISM 

The seven Popes from 1305 to 1378 resided, more or less continuously, 
at Avignon. This prolonged absence from Italy constitutes a fact of the 
first importance and quite unprecedented in the history of the Church. 
The explanation of it lies in a combination of events and circumstance's 
most complex in character. 

When Bertrand de Got, Archbishop of Bordeaux, became Pope under 
the name of Clement V (1305-14), the situation in Italy was extremely 
critical. The cardinals who notified to him his election depicted the 
country as plunged in anarchy, and the States of the Church as ruined by 
war. Nevertheless, the* new Pope on several occasions manifested his (inn 
intention of going to Italy, so soon as peace should be concluded between 
England and France and the crusade organised. He fixed on Vienne, in 
Dauphine, for his coronation, in the hope that the Kings of England and 
France would consent to come there and to discuss the terms of a settle¬ 
ment, without which an expedition to the Holy Land was impossible. 
Though the meeting he planned did not take place, negotiations were set 
on foot and soon resulted in a reconciliation. But even so, the* Pope was 
not able to depart for Rome. In July and August 1305 Philip the Fair 
reminded him of the prosecution instituted against the late Pope Boni¬ 
face VIII, which had not been terminated. Clement, wishing to avoid 
its resumption, made a concession pregnant with results: he went to 
Lyons, where his coronation took place on 14 November 1805, and there 
negotiations were begun. It was agreed to defer the question of Boniface's 
trial to a later interview, and so the Pope had to put off his departure for 
Italy. At this point he fell ill and all but died. The interview eventually 
took place at Poitiers in April 1307, but the parties separated without 
arriving at a decision. On 13 October 1307 came the dramatic stroke— 
the wholesale arrest of the Templars. This necessitated a further meeting 
with Philip the Fair, but at Poitiers (May to July 1308) the French King 
shewed himself so exacting that Clement determined to escape from his 
clutches. To go to Rome was not to be thought of. It would have been 
madness to leave Philip master of the si tuation on the eve of the assembling 
of the Council of Vienne, where most important issues for the Church were 
to be decided, and above all the scandalous trial of the Templars was to 
be debated. The papal court was removed to Avignon. 

The town of Avignon, indeed, provided advantages of many kinds. It 
assured speedy communication with Italy. It was close to, but not de¬ 
pendent upon France. Its overlords were vassals of the Church, and there 
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was nothing to fear from them. Finally, it formed an enclave within the 
county of Venaissin, which was itself a possession of the Holy See. No 
other town could offer the Pope such strong guarantees of security and 
independence. 

After the close of the Council of Vienne, which lasted from 16 October 
1311 to 6 May 1312, the Pope’s health, always feeble, took a serious turn 
for the worse, and he finally succumbed on 14 April 1314. 

Yet, even if the Pope had enjoyed better health, he would hardly have 
braved the danger of crossing the Alps in the years 1312 and 1313. The 
coming of Henry VII, King of the Romans, into Italy had thrown the 
whole country into confusion. The city of Rome, from 7 May 1312 
onwards, was little more than a battle-field for the sanguinary strife of 
Guelfs and Glvibellines. Henry VII treated the Pope as an enemy, and 
proclaimed his complete independence of the spiritual power. In concert 
with Frederick, King of Trinacria (Sicily), he collected a large fleet 
against the Pope’s vassal, King Robert of Naples. In these circumstances, 
Clement V judged it prudent to remain in the Venaissin, and his successors 
followed his example. 

In fact, during the whole of John XXIFs pontificate (1316- 34), Italy 
continued to be devastated by war. In 1332, however, the victories won 
by the Cardinal-legate Bertrand du Pouget over the Ghibellines made 
possible the crossing of the Alps. John XXII planned to bring about 
the pacification of Lombardy and Tuscany, and to take up his residence 
at Bologna. But the distraction of a crusade, the pressure of the King 
of France, and, above all, the rebellion of the Bolognese put a speedv end 
to his designs. 

At the beginning of Benedict XII’s pontificate (1334-42), it was de¬ 
cided at a consistory held in July 1335 that the papal court should start 
about 1 October and should establish itself provisionally at Bologna. At 
a second consistory the cardinals changed their minds, and postponed the 
departure to a later date. There were various urgent matters, including 
the projects for a crusade, that impelled them to this course. But also 
alarming news had arrived from Bologna. The town seemed to be in too 
disturbed a condition to furnish a secure home for the Holy See. 

The forebodings of the cardinals were soon justified. Bologna revolted; 
the local lords in Romagna and the Marches planned to make themselves 
independent; even in Rome revolt broke out, and lasted from 1347 to 
1356. War became inevitable under Clement VI (1342 52), and continued 
to rage fiercely under Innocent VI (1352-62). It only came to an end 
when Cardinal Albornoz had reduced to impotence the various nobles 
who troubled the peace of the peninsula. Urban V (1362-70) thought 
the time had come to re-establish the Papacy at Rome. The Romans, 
who had so often clamoured for his return, now devised schemes for his 
expulsion. They allied against him with Perugia, which was already in 
revolt, and the Perugians were emboldened to hire the condottiere John 
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Ilawkwood and his bands, and to launch an attack on Viterbo, where the 
Pope was residing. They were forced to submit, but the situation was 
little improved thereby, for the free-lances in the pay of Bernabd Visconti 
were overrunning Tuscany and threatening to invade the Patrimony. In 
alarm for his safety and naturally distrustful of his subjects after their 
recent behaviour, Urban V was also anxious to intervene to check the 
hostilities which had broken out again between France and England. On 
27 September 1370 he returned to Avignon. 

To come back to Italy was the uppermost thought in the mind of 
Urban's successor, Gregory XI (1370-78),but for some years circumstances 
thwarted his good intentions. At last on 17 January 1377 he landed at 
the port of Home 1 . The re-establishment of the Papacy in the Eternal 
City might have provoked the Romans to gratitude. Far from it, however: 
once more the faction-fights broke out. And, if credit can be given to the 
testimony of a contemporary, a Roman cardinal even plotted against the 
life of the sovereign Pontiff. So, if the Popes deserted Italy for about 
seventy years, Italy was to blame in giving them regularly so inhospitable 
a reception. 

The lack of security afforded by Italy in the fourteenth century is not 
the only explanation of the sojourn of the Holy See on the banks of the 
Rhone. The dominant idea with the Avignonese Papacy was a crusade, 
and the achievement of this splendid task could only be realised if the 
disastrous war between France and England was brought to an end by a 
definitive peace. The Curia displayed extraordinary zeal in attempting 
to reconcile the hostile nations, as is attested in its voluminous diplomatic, 
correspondence. It is at least open to doubt whether it could have pursued 
this laudable endeavour with as much vigour, had it been far removed 
from Avignon. 

Besides this, the Holy See had a vital interest in preserving the good¬ 
will of the kings of France, who aimed at keeping the Papacy within the 
sphere of their influence, and who were also its most reliable allies in its 
bitter struggle with Lewis of Bavaria from 1317 to 1347“. As soon as it 
was freed of all anxiety from the Empire, the Papacy worked unceasingly 
for the pacification of Italy, in order to make its own residence there 
possible. When it had achieved this object, the urgent entreaties of 
Charles V did not prevail to keep it at Avignon. 

Although endowed with very diverse qualities and with temperaments 
often conflicting, the Avignonese Popes had the same ends in view, and 

1 It has hitherto been the fashion to attribute the return of the Papacy to Rome to 
the efforts of St Catherine of Siena. This view has already been challenged by L. 
Mirot. Now R. Fawtier has reduced the political influence of St Catherine to its 
proper proportions (Sninte Catherine de tSienne. Kami de critique den source*: sources 
hagiographtques. Paris, 

54 See supra, (’hap. iv. 
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in matters ecclesiastical pursued the same policy. Their work, coherent 
and characteristic, consisted in organising the administration of the Roman 
Church on a new basis and in centralising it under their authority, in 
restoring the papal finances, combating heresy, reforming abuses, preach¬ 
ing and directing the crusading movement, and spreading abroad overseas 
the knowledge of the Gospel. 

Under the Avignonese Papacy the central administration of the Roman 
Church was distributed among four main departments: the camera apos¬ 
tolical the chancery, the judicial administration, and the penitentiary. 

The camera apostolica was the name given to the aggregation of offices 
in which the financial business of the Holy See was transacted. At the 
head were two high officials—the chamberlain and the treasurer. The 
chamberlain was a real finance minister. Appointed by the Pope and 
holding episcopal rank, his chief function was to supervise the collectors 
of papal taxes throughout Christendom in the performance of their duties, 
and to check the receipts and expenditure of the various departments in 
the papal court. Having as his prime duty the safeguarding of the rights 
of the Roman Church, the chamberlain became the most weighty and 
intimate councillor of the Pope, who consulted him on all political issues. 
He was a sort of Secretary of State, who drew up the instructions addressed 
to nuncios, and communicated directly to kings the views of his master. 
He had under him scribes, known after 1341 as sccretarii , who wrote the 
political correspondence and the confidential letters of the Pope. The 
chamberlain was, therefore, the most important personage in the papal 
court, and most of the functionaries of the palace were under his orders. 
The treasurer and the financial advisers (clerks of the chamber) assisted 
him in the performance of his duties. The auditor, vice-auditor, and 
procurator-fiscal dealt with contentious business. From the tribunal of the 
auditor an appeal lay to that of the chamberlain, whose sentence, whether 
pronounced by himself or by deputy, was final. Lastly, the coinage was 
also under the chamberlain’s control. The Mint was situated first at 
Sorgues, and then from 1354 onwards at Avignon. The management of 
it lay in the hands of a master of the Mint, a keeper, a provost, an en¬ 
graver, and an assayer, with a number of workmen under them. 

The term chancery was applied to a group of departments occupied, 
each with its own particular share, in the business of preparing the papal 
letters relating to the administration of the Church. These departments 
were seven in number, and were concerned respectively with petitions 
(mpplkationes), with the examination (examcn) of candidates for benefices, 
with preparing the draft ( rninuta , nota) of the letter, with writing it out 
in full (grossa) on parchment, with inspecting it with a view to correction 
(cotTcctoria ), with affixing the seal (bulla), and finally with entering a copy 
in the register (: registrurn ). The head of all this complicated organisation 
w as the vice-chancellor, but he had not the same liberty of action as the 
chamberlain. He could only act on the Pope’s mandate. 
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In the region of judicial administration, the number of cases which 
came to the Holy See, whether of first instance or of appeal, had grown 
by the fourteenth century to such proportions that a subdivision of 
judicial powers became necessary. Up till then judges-delegate had only 
acted as examining magistrates; at any rate the sovereign Pontiff had, 
with very few exceptions, reserved to himself the right of pronouncing 
sentence. From the time of Clement V regular courts of justice were 
established, and against the decisions of some of these there was no appeal. 
They were the Consistory, the tribunals of the cardinals, the audientla 
sacri paint ii , and the audicutia litterarum contradict arum . 

The Consistory, the assembly of Pope and cardinals, heard complaints, 
informations, accusations, and pleas of all kinds. It was in fact a court 
of appeal. The business that came before it was either referred to local 
judges who were appointed delegates to investigate or decide cases, or 
after enquiry to the Consistory itself when the parties concerned agreed 
to a compromise, or to one of the two following tribunals. The tribunals 
of the cardinals were only occasional tribunals. Before the cardinals 
heard a case, it had to be specially referred to them by the Pope, who 
notified to them in detail their exact powers. As a rule they did not give 
final judgments. For the most part they drew up a precis of the fads of 
the case 1 2 , and then reported on it to the Pope, who passed sentence. 
Usually they handed over their duties to a deputy, known as auditor , who 
listened to the pleadings and to the parties concerned. Notaries, or clerks 
of the court, an usher, and a keeper of Ihe seal, completed the personnel 
of the court. The audientia sacri paint ii became known after 1336 as the 
tribunal of the Rota*. The constitution Ratio iuris (16 November 1331) 
defined its functions. The auditorcs , whose exact number is unknown, 
gave final judgments. They were distinguished jurisconsults, graduates, 
and were classed in three ranks according to seniority. However, this 
classification, adopted in 1331 by John XXII, fell rapidly into disuse ; bv 
about 1341 it was no longer current. When the auditorcs who were trying 
a case had concluded the hearing, they were obliged to communicate their 
conclusions to their colleagues of the same rank in 1331, or after 1341 

1 P. Fournier (Lex official ites au Moyen Aye . titude mr l'organisation , la competence 
et la procedure des tribuna ax eeclesiastiquex ordinal res en France , de 1180 a 1828, 
pp. 170-74, Paris, 1880) has given a careful account of the procedure in such 
cases. 

2 Historians have differed widely as to the origin of this name. According to Car¬ 
dinal Ehrle (Historia bibliothecae romunorum pontijicum, p. 006, n. 052, Rome, 1800), 
the tribunal of the Rota was so called because of the presence in the council-chain her 
of a lectern with law books on it. F. E. Schneider (Die Rdmlsehe Rota , p. 80, Pader- 
born, 1014) thinks that the name came from the circular arrangement of the seats of 
the auditors, when they were sitting in council. On the other hand. Dr Colombo 
(Au palais des papex d'Avignon, p. 14, Paris, 1021 believes that it arose from the circular 
building in which the auditors sat. The questiou, it seems to me, is not decided. 1 
myself prefer the view of Cardinal Ehrle. 
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of the same group. When they were in possession of the views of their 
colleagues, they pronounced judgment, which, if there was a difference 
of opinion, had to express the views of the majority. Their competence 
extended to all cases referred to them by the Pope or the vice-chancellor. 
Their usual business was to decide actions to which the collation of 
benefices, resulting from papal reservations, gave rise. Litigants employed 
all sorts of expedients to delay the normal procedure. It was the audwntia 
litter arum cant rad ictarum that decided all pleas in bar of action. This 
court also heard the arguments upon the documentary evidence, investi¬ 
gated the documents, arranged for copies to be made, and decided on 
their validity. It also heard the various legal points arising out of the 
execution of sentences. 

The duties of the Apostolic Penitentiary were to put an end to the 
effects of an ecclesiastical censure (excommunication, suspension, or 
interdict), to remove an irregularity, that is to say a canonical bar to the 
exercise of ecclesiastical functions, to grant dispensations for marriage, to 
give absolution in reserved cases. The head of this administration, to 
which lkmedict XII on 8 April 1358 gave an important body of rules, 
was the Grand Penitentiary, a cardinal-bishop or cardinal-priest in every 
case. A numerous personnel assisted him in his work. From twelve to 
eighteen penitcnt'mrU minures heard the confessions of the faithful, between 
the hours of prime and tierce, in the cathedral or principal church of the 
town where the Pope had his residence. In cases easy to decide, they 
granted absolutions or dispensations; other cases were referred to the 
Pope himself or to the Grand Penitentiary. 

It is true that most of the institutions, the working of which has been 
briefly indicated, existed before the fourteenth century. But the Popes 
of A\ignon put upon them a special imprint; they developed them 
systematically. They laid down the rights and duties of the officials so 
meticulously, and with such care to avoid fraud and to prevent abuses, 
that some of their regulations were to remain in force for several genera¬ 
tions, while others were to serve as the basis for improvements in detail 
which Popes of later ages adjudged necessary. Their work, in short, was 
a lasting one. 

The A\ignonese Popes were not content with reorganising the ad¬ 
ministration of the Church. They accelerated the movement of centralisa¬ 
tion which had been developing since the eleventh century. It can even 
be said that in the fourteenth century this movement in some respects 
attained its apogee. Appeals to the court at Avignon became very 
numerous. The Curia directly conferred university degrees, to an unusual 
extent. It intervened more frequently in the affairs of the religious Orders, 
suppressing some, such as the Templars, reforming others against their 
will, such as the Order of Grandmont and the Knights of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem, appointing in others the head and subordinate 
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officials. From 1305 to 1378 only one Ecumenical Council was cele¬ 
brated, at Vienne (1311-12). There Clement V peremptorily affirmed his 
sovereign authority. To those fathers of the Council who would not 
assent to his project of uniting the possessions of the Templars with 
those of the Hospitallers, he replied: “If you agree to the conferring of 
these possessions on the Hospital, I will gladly pronounce my assent; if 
not, I will do it all the same, whether you like it or no.” 1 As this did 
not silence the opposition, Clement overruled it. Contemporaries had no 
doubt as to the real implications of the attitude taken by the Pope. An 
English chronicler affirmed, with a little exaggeration, that the Council 
of Vienne “did not deserve to be called a council, because the lord Pope 
did everything on his own {ex capite proprio ).” 2 

There is nothing that manifests so clearly the progress of centralisation 
in the Church as the way in which the Popes assumed an ever increasing 
share in the collation to benefices. They made use of the right of reser¬ 
vation, by which the Pope took upon himself, in virtue of his primacy of 
jurisdiction, to confer benefices, whether for an actual or a future vacancy, 
to the exclusion of all those, ecclesiastics or laymen, who had the right 
of election, nomination, or presentation thereto. Previous Popes, indeed, 
had set the example. The Popes of Avignon did not make an innovation; 
they were content to multiply reservations and to extend them more and 
more widely. The final stage was reached under Urban V, when the 
elective principle was in the last phase of decline, and the collation to 
benefices not subject to election had almost everywhere passed out of the 
hands of the ordinary collators. In no period of history did the Holy 
See exercise its powers of jurisdiction in so extreme a form. 

It can be easily realised that a policy so destructive of private liberties 
and privileges aroused violent opposition. Discontent was rife throughout 
Europe. Everywhere there were bitter criticisms of “the unbridled 
multitude of provisions apostolic” in favour of clergy who were strangers 
to the dioceses in which the benefices lay, and especially of cardinals. 
From all sides came the same story of the disastrous consequences resulting 
from the direct nomination to benefices by the Holy See: the absence 
from their benefices of those who “have never seen the crucifix of the 
churches of which they eat the bread of sorrow,” the exodus of capital 
from the national territories, the decay of piety among the people, the 
decrease of divine worship, the wretched state of the sacred edifices which 
were falling into ruins for lack of repair, the neglect of almsgiving, the 
cessation of hospitality to the needy, the manifest breach of the express 
intentions of pious founders, the collapse of discipline in the monasteries, 


1 H. Finke, Papsttum und Untcrgang des Tcmpkrordens , Vol. ii, p. 299, Munster, 
1907. (The quotation is from a dispatch of the Aragonese envoy.) 

2 Walter of Hemingburgh, ed. Hamilton (English Historical Society), Vol. ii, 
p. 293, London, 1849. 
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the accumulation of benefices 1 . The chroniclers echo the complaints 
continually uttered by the cathedral chapters who were deprived of their 
right of election. They claim that the apostolic provisions are tainted 
with simony 2 . Their grievances are to be found in the writings of bishops 3 , 
and even of a cardinal. According to Cardinal Napoleon Orsini, almost 
all the episcopal sees and even the smallest prebends in Italy were the 
object of barter and family intrigues during the pontificate of Clement V 4 * . 

The denunciation pronounced everywhere against the papal policy 
with regard to benefices was nowhere more bitter than in England. Edward 
III was bold enough to remind Clement VI that “the successor of the 
Apostles was commissioned to lead the Lords sheep to the pasture, not 
to fleece them.” 6 The numerous Parliaments in the fourteenth century, 
from that of Carlisle in January 1307 to that in 1376, did not cease from 
breaking out into invective against the actions of the Holy See. The 
continual complaints of the representatives of the English nation pene¬ 
trated in time down to the mass of the people, and there engendered a 
very dangerous opposition to the Papacy. Men’s minds were attuned to 
listen with sympathy to the violent attacks of John Wyclif on the con¬ 
stitution of the Roman Church. 

From words they passed to deeds. In England, the Statute of Provisors 
(9 February 1351) did away in theory with the practice of the Holy See 
in the matter of benefices, and the Statute of Praemunire (23 September 
1353) with the right to appeal on these questions to the Roman courts. 
In the Empire, the position was still worse. The cathedral chapters 
jealously, and often successfully, defended their privileges against the 
encroachments of the Avignonese Popes; they persisted too in granting 
canonries and prebends to the younger sons of noble families, in defiance 
sometimes of the canonical penalties pronounced by papal officials. At 
Wurzburg, three clerks, who had come to read an apostolic mandate 

1 These grievances were uttered especially in England, at the Carlisle Parliament 
in January 1307; cf. Rotuli parliamentorum, Vol. i, pp. 217-23. Succeeding Parlia¬ 
ments only repeated the same complaints. In France they are specified in almost the 
same terms in the writings of Bishops Guillaume Durant and Guillaume 1 a 1 Maire; cf. 
C. Port, lx livre de Guillaume le Maire in Melanges historiques, new series, ii, pp. 477 - 
82 ( Collections des Documents inedits ), Paris, 1877, and the De modo concilii general is 
celebrandij Lyons, 1531. 

2 Flores historiarum , ed. Luard, Rolls Series, Vol. iii, pp. 182, 102, London, 1800; 
Adam Murimuth, Continuatio chronicarum regum Angliae , ed. Thompson, pp. 174-5, 
London, 1880. 

3 Guillaume Durant, l)e modo , fol. 24 T . 

4 Baluzius, Vitae paparum Avcnionensium, ed. G. Mollat, Vol. hi, p. 238, Paris. 
1021. 

° Rymer, Foedera , Vol. n, pt ii, p. 1233, London, 1830. I have made a lengthy 
study of the reception given to papal provisions in England in La collation dcs benefices 
ecclcsiastiques sous les pajms d'Avignon (1305-1378), pp. 227-00, Paris, 1021. Cf. also. 

Miss A. Dooley, Papal provision and royal rights of patronage in the early fourteenth 
century (EUR. xun, pp. 407 sqq.). 
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conferring the archdeaconry of Kiinzclsan, a canonry, and a prebend in 
the cathedral church on a Frenchman, John Guilabert, were seized upon, 
bound hand and foot, and thrown into the Main. The conflict which 
broke out between the Church and Lewis of Bavaria gave an opportunity 
to the cathedral chapters to inflict a series of humilating rebuffs on the 
Papacy in the matter of episcopal appointments. In vain the Holy See 
annulled elections made in defiance of apostolic reservations, nominated 
fresh candidates of its own, pronounced excommunication on the bishops 
elected and severe penalties on the electors; its nominees could rarely get 
their authority recognised in the dioceses entrusted to their charge, and 
had to be transferred to other sees. The bishoprics of Wurzburg, Freising, 
Augsburg, Mayence, Hildesheim, were all occupied by “intruders/ 1 

The accession of Charles of Bohemia to the imperial throne did not 
materially alter the religious situation in the Empire. He had indeed 
promised Clement VI to drive the 44 intruders 11 from their sees and to 
support the candidature of prelates nominated by the pupal Court. But. 
even if he had the intention of keeping his oath, he did not possess 
sufficient authority to do so. He avoided the use of force and preferred 
to make terms with the supporters of the house of Wittelsbach. Hence¬ 
forth elections in chapters or abbeys took place in spite of apostolic 
reservations and in defiance of them. In order to safeguard their authority, 
the Popes had no other resource than to appoint as abbots or bishops 
those very persons whose election they had previously qHashed. 

Tenacious and widespread though it was, the resistance to papal 
provisions from 1305 to 1378 failed in the long run to be effective, even 
in the Empire; the final victory lay with the Holy See. Success was 
often achieved only by means of a fiction; but that was sufficient to 
determine the defeat of the chapters and the ordinary collators, and to 
assure the triumph of papal omnipotence. For, while papal provision 
was disadvantageous to some people, on the other hand it entailed real 
benefit to others as well as to tin* Church itself. It broiurht to an end 

o 

the prolonged vacancies of episcopal sees, so damaging to the welfare of 
souls and to the good management of episcopal revenues; it remedied 
the negligence of the ordinary collators in providing incumbents 
for vacant benefices, and the illegalities they committed in their choice 
of candidates; it put an end to the intrigues which broke out within the 
chapters at the time of an election, the violent competitions, the settle¬ 
ments in which simony played a part, the long and disastrous schisms 
when the electors could not agree. Finally, it was attractive to the public 
authorities and to some of the ordinary collators as well. For between 
them and the Holy See grew up a tacit concordat, advantageous to both 
of the contracting parties. Instead of imposing their candidates on the 
chapters by methods that were hardly canonical, the kings preferred to 
request the Pope to reserve such and such a church for his own disposal, 
at the same time recommending their candidate to him. Ordinary cob 
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lators or patrons did the same; they addressed petitions to the Roman 
court in favour of the clerk of their choice. The Pope, for his part, by 
means of the mandates he issued for provisions, furnished himself with 
important financial resources. He made the bishops and abbots, who 
received their appointments from him, pay to the chancery the regular 
and the petty dues. As for the smaller beneficiaries, they had to pay 
annates. And not only were taxes imposed on bishops and abbots; they 
also had to take an oath of fealty to St Peter, to the Roman Church, and 
to the Roman pontiff. Thus was accomplished the centralisation of power 
in the hands of the sovereign Pope. 

Put merely to retain the nomination to benefices was not enough for 
the Popes who had their seat at Avignon. In the fourteenth century, it 
was impossible for a power even of an essentially spiritual character to 
dominate the world unless wealth supplied the driving force for its 
activities. This the Popes of Avignon acquired by creating or developing 
a vast fiscal system, designed to secure to them considerable pecuniary 
resources. Two kinds of taxes were levied on ecclesiastical benefices: the 
one paid directly to the Curia by those liable, the other levied locally by 
collectors. 

The taxes paid at the Roman court were numerous. The ordinary dues 
(scrvUia commit ni a) consisted of fees payable by bishops or abbots when 
appointed to their offices by the Holy See, and amounted to one-third 
of a year's income. The petty dues (scrvitia minutn ), the sacra , the 
subdinconorum , were gratuities paid to the personnel of the papal court 
and of the cardinals" households. Abbots and bishops also had to pay 
high chancery dues, quittance fees, charges levied on the occasion of 
their visits ad limbi a, and fees on receiving the pallium. More important 
still were the taxes levied locally by the agents of the papal treasury: 
the dcclmac , or one-tenth of the net income of a benefice; the annatae 
( annalia , a fin a alia , fructus primi anni\ the revenue of a benefice in the 
year following the institution of a new incumbent; and mbsidia caritutiva . 
which were extraordinary contributions. Further, on the death of any 
beneficiaries, clergy or bishops, the Popes exercised right of spolia and 
took possession of their effects; and during the whole vacancy of a 
benefice to which they collated, they received the revenues, fructus 
vacantcs as they were called. Finally, they deprived the bishops and 
other prelates of the profits arising from procured tones , the pecuniary dues 
payable on the occasion of the canonical visitations they all were in duty 
bound to make. 

While the number and the variety of the papal taxes constituted a 
heavy burden for the clergy, the nature and methods of their collection 
made them still more odious. No limitation of time could wipe out the 
debts of the taxpayers. Whether due from personal or from real property, 
they remained a charge on the benefice, however old they might be. Every 
holder of a benefice was made liable for the debts of his predecessors. 
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Certainly he could take action against them or their heirs; but this was 
a doubtful advantage and often too expensive. The methods employed 
in exerting pressure so as to hasten the payment of taxes and overcome 
resistance combined to make the papal treasury universally execrated. In 
the fourteenth century, outside the Church as well as within it, harsh 
measures were the general rule. The collectors smote the recalcitrants 
with ecclesiastical censures, excommunication, the aggravation the re- 
aggravation It can be imagined what a deplorable impression it must 
have made on Christian people, when, during the holy offices, they heard 
the thunders of the Church hurled, with all the formalities, against their 
own pastors; and what a scandal it was for the people of Mondonnedo 
to see the mortal remains of their bishop deprived of Christian burial 
until his heirs made themselves responsible for his debts. 

The accounts of contemporaries leave us in no doubt as to the general 
feeling. The fiscal measures of the Popes of Avignon, though there was 
a reason for them—and the maintenance of the papal court, the pre¬ 
paration for a crusade, the Italian wars, the transference of the Holy See 
to Rome, give ample explanation—excited the most lively discontent 
throughout Christendom. Not to mention the statements of chroniclers, 
we get from documents in archives and from the very account-books of 
the collectors themselves a rough idea of the state of mind of the clergy. 
In England, Parliaments expressed themselves with great bitterness 
against the papal exactions. In France, the resistance of the incumbents 
took the form of embarrassing the papal agents in the performance of 
their duties. In the Empire, the collectors were hunted down, thrown 
into noisome prisons, mutilated, and even strangled. The excitement 
among the clergy in the dioceses of Cologne, Bonn, X an ten, Soest, and 
Mayence reached such a pitch that in 1872 they bound themselves by 
oath not to pay the tenth demanded by Gregory XI, and to support in 
their resistance all against whom action was taken ; any incumbent who 
betrayed his pledge was to be deprived of his benefice and declared in¬ 
eligible to possess one again in the future. 

The grievances of the clergy were well-founded. The reasons they 
alleged against the paying of taxes—the evils of the time, the disasters 
of war, the high cost of food, the scarcity of money, famine, and, lastly, 
plague—were certainly just. In France, above all, most benefices were 
ruined or destroyed by the Grand Companies. As a result the papal 
taxes inevitably reduced the incumbents to penury; and it cannot be 
wondered that these wretched people deserted their parishes. On the 
other hand, the withdrawal from those who had enjoyed it hitherto of 
the right of procuratio (provision of entertainment during a visitation) 
resulted in the cessation of canonical visitations, the relaxation of dis¬ 
cipline, the abandonment of divine worship, and the non-residence of the 
clergy. A contemporary gives a slightly exaggerated account of this: 
“The people saw themselves everywhere deprived of the Word of God, 
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and in several places of participation in the sacraments, because there 
remained no means of subsistence for their pastors to whose care they 
had been entrusted; churches and other buildings were almost every¬ 
where in ruins, there being no possibility of keeping them in repair; 
while the poor died of penury, deprived both of consolation and of 
succour.” 1 

The Popes of Avignon were not ignorant of the abuses that arose from 
their fiscal policy. In claiming the taxes they were in fact simply exer¬ 
cising the right of ownership over the property of the universal Church; 
this had been timidly asserted in the thirteenth century, and now in the 
fourteenth was often proclaimed aloud. Their pecuniary needs forced 
them to this regrettable extremity. When John XXII became Pope, 
he had in his chest only 70,000 gold florins. The papal treasure had 
been exhausted by the excessive legacies of Clement V; and the new 
Pope created taxes to meet his difficulties. The receipts amounted to a 
high figure, about 4,100,000 florins for the whole duration of his papacy. 
But the expenses, in great part owing to the Italian wars, came to 
4,191,466 florins. The camera apostolic a would have been driven to 
bankruptcy, had not John XXII paid in 440,000 florins out of his 
private exchequer and also extracted 150,000 more from the estate of 
(dement V. He left Benedict XII in a sufficiently favourable financial 
position to save him from having to exact some of the taxes. In 1342 
the sums in the papal treasury amounted to 1,117,000 florins. 

The brightness of the financial situation was abruptly dimmed after the 
accession of Clement VI. Accustomed to the life of a great nobleman, 
Clement scattered money far and wide. The balance of the papal treasury 
had sunk at his death to 311,115 florins; and even this was a fictitious 
balance, for it had only been created by borrowing. Innocent VI had an 
annual revenue of 253,000 florins, but the Italian wars swallowed up more 
than the taxes brought in. Henceforward the deficit was an ever yawning 
gulf. Innocent found himself obliged to sacrifice a great part of his silver 
plate, and a large number of jewels and precious ornaments. He was 
reduced to extreme penury; even works of art were sold for their weight 
in gold and silver, regardless of their artistic value. Urban V, at the 
end of his resources, had to borrow 30,000 florins from his cardinals, 
and Gregory XI was in debt to Louis of Anjou to the extent of 
120,000 gold francs. Perforce they had to load taxes upon the holders of 
benefices. 

The Italian wars were not the only interest of the Popes. They 
reckoned that, in view' of the general increase in wealth, they would sink in 
the esteem of their contemporaries if they did not display themselves as 
the centre of social pomp. In consequence they lived like temporal princes 
and supported a gorgeous retinue. Their court shone with a display of 


1 Bourgeois <lu Chastenet, Nouvclle histoire du concilc de Constance, p. 7, Paris, 1718. 
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luxury, though relatively to their other expenditure it was not excessive 1 2 . 
The first place in the entourage of the sovereign pontiff 1 was taken by his 
relatives, male and female, who attired themselves in precious stuffs and 
costly furs; then came knights, squires, serjcants-at-arms,chaplains,ushers, 
chamberlains, chefs, and so on. In sum, the private court of the reigning 
Pope was composed of three or four hundred persons or even more; and 
they were all supplied with clothing, food, lodging, and wages. Avignon 
under Clement VI became the rallying-place of the finest spirits of the age. 
In it could be met Italian and German painters, French sculptors and 
architects, musicians, poets, men of letters, lawyers, philosophers, astrono¬ 
mers, doctors; it was the scene of balls, tournaments, fetes, wedding 
banquets. An Italian eyewitness has left us an account of a magnificent 
reception given by Cardinal Annibale da Ceccano to Clement VI in 1818-'. 
Further, the Head of the Church needed a residence both secure and 
stately. Benedict XII and Clement VI built on the Roches des Dorns the 
gigantic towers which still strike the visitor with astonishment, and con¬ 
nected them with imposing walls. Inside their palace, which was like an 
impregnable fortress, the Popes could defy the troops of free-lances who 
held France and Provence to ransom. This was not sufficient, how cut. 
The invasion of the Grand Companies into the county of Venaissin forced 
them to enclose both the old town and the new with a common girdle of 
walls, having magnificent ramparts, crowned with battlements, pierced 
with posterns, and defended by moats 3 . Luxury was displaced especially in 
the internal decoration of the papal palace. Carpets adorned the \arious 
apartments and state chambers. Rich stuffs hid the none too gorgeous 
furniture. On the walls, if they were not decorated with frescoes, hung 
tapestries of high warp, the products of Spanish and Flemish workshops, 
silken hangings, taffetas, green and red serge. The tables vs ere loaded with 
vessels of gold and silver. 

The cardinals, like the Pope, led a life of pomp and magnificence. In 
1851 Bernard of Garves rented fifty-one houses or parts of houses in order 
to lodge all his retainers. Peter of Banhac needed ten stables for his horses, 
and five of them could alone take thirty-nine horses. 

So in the fourteenth century a new state of affairs had come into being. 
The Papacy set itself to extract all that heaped-up wealth could supply 

1 K.H. Schaefer (Die Ansgahen dcr apostolischm Kammer unter JohannXXII ,]> 30*, 
Paderborn, 1911) has worked out exactly the percentage of each item in the expen¬ 
diture of John XXII, the chief of them being: war, 93*7; upkeep and entertainment 
of the personnel of the court, 12 7; alms, 7*10; dress, 3*35; buildings, 2*9; kitchen 
and cellar, 2*5; purchase of land, 4; stables, *33; works of art and Church orna¬ 
ments, *17; library, *10. 

2 E. Casanova, Visit a di un papa avignonese (Archivio della soeietd rornana di * for in 
patrm, Vol. xxii, pp. 371-31, Home, 1399). On the luxury of the court at Avignon 
see E. Muntz, JJ argent et le luxe a la vour pontificate d'Avignon {Revue des questions 
historiques , Vol. lxvi, pp. 5-44, 373 400, Paris, 1099j. 

3 R. Andre-Michel, Avignon . Les fresques du palais das paprs. Paris, 1920. 
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of worldly renown and human delights. In this it imitated the temporal 
powers, who in the same period were increasing their pomp. The papal 
court underwent a transformation similar to that of the royal courts of 
France and Aragon. It extended too the cult of arts and letters inaugu¬ 
rated by Boniface VIII. In sum, the period of the Avignonese Popes was 
marked by a profound transformation. The Papacy had rapidly recovered 
the moral prestige which it had lost at the time of the contest between 
Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII. It aimed at creating a strong temporal 
power by continually rounding oil* its lands that lay in imperial territory, 
and by reducing to obedience those Italian States which, to a greater or 
lesser extent, recognised its authority. The Pope declared himself as king, 
and as such surrounded himself with a magnificent court, in which the 
cardinals played the part of princes of the blood. 

Undoubtedly, to make the Church rich and powerful, they ran the risk 
of introducing into it the spirit of the world and the desire for its gains. 
Would not the care of souls be thereby neglected? In truth, the Pope's 
example became contagious. The clergy dressed in sumptuous garments, 
made of fine material patterned in squares like a chess-board; they had 
on their feet pointed shoes of the latest fashion; and, contrary to the 
canonical regulations, they wore their hair long. A canon of Liege, Jean 
Le Bel, came to divine service every day accompanied by a guard of honour 
composed of some sixteen to twenty persons. There were numerous ex¬ 
ceptions, but far too many bishops, as the Cistercian James of Therines 
remarks, “were principally occupied with increasing their power and 
worldly goods." Thev practised luxury and ostentation. Provincial councils 
ordered them to reduce their establishments, and forbade them to keep 
jesters, dogs, and falcons; but without success. 

This new orientation given to the Church was to some minds a grave 
scandal. The loudest in their censures were the Franciscans in Provence, 
who were partisans of absolute poverty. Known as Beguins or Spirituals, 
thev drifted into strange errors. According to them, the era of the Holy 
Spirit had arrived; the Church,-given up to avarice, pride, and the 
pleasures of the flesh, had finished its course; the Pope was Anti-Christ; 
the official priesthood was to be succeeded by monachism. These revo- 
lutionarv views aroused the attention of John XXII, who excommuni¬ 
cated all Fraticolli, Beguins, Beguines, Bizochi, and Brethren of the Poor 
Life, and ordered them to dissolve the associations which, under cover of 
privileges from Celestine V, they had tried to form in Italy and the south 
of France (1317-18). A much more serious issue brought the Holy See 
into conflict, no longer with a small body of fanatics, but with almost the 
whole Order of Franciscans. It arose on a theological question: did Christ, 
and the apostles practise poverty to the extent of having no possessions 
either in common or individually? The constitution Cum inter nonnullo.s 
(12 November 1323) taxed with heresy those who maintained the affirma¬ 
tive on this point, and an important section of the Friars Minor revolted. 
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Both against the Spirituals and other more or less kindred sects, and 
against the supporters of absolute poverty, the tribunal of the Inquisition 
took action. It had just been reorganised by the Council of Vienne. The 
friar-inquisitor, whether Franciscan or Dominican, who up to then had 
been in sole charge, had henceforward to collaborate with the bishop to 
whom the accused was subject. The presence of the ordinary was necessary 
for the use of torture, for the custody of those under arrest or condemned, 
for the management of the prisons, and for the publication of sentences. 
The errors professed by the Spirituals and by the Franciscans in revolt 
against the Holy See were energetically suppressed. Recalcitrants perished 
at the stake or languished in prison. By the end of the century their 
numbers were very small. 

Other heretics, the Vaudois (Waldenses), who had taken refuge in the 
deep valleys of Dauphine, were zealously tracked down. Their theological 
beliefs can be practically summed up as the direct negation of the 
authority of the Roman Church. The priests, they declared, soiled by the 
thirst for lucre and the love of riches, had lost all right to lead Christians 
in the path of salvation. Their own barbas (guides), men of upright and 
intelligent minds who observed evangelical poverty, alone were qualified to 
absolve sins. Expeditions were equipped by the orders of Gregory XII 
and were completely successful; the prisons became too small to hold those 
whom the sword and the stake had spared. The Great Schism gave the 
Vaudois the opportunity to raise their heads again; and their numbers 
grew to such a point that in 1488 an army was dispatched to massacre 
them to the very summits of the Alps. 

In spite of the impulse given to it by the Popes of Avignon, the In¬ 
quisition was becoming moribund. The public authorities were jealous 
and suspicious of it, and refused it their support. The ill-feeling against 
the Church went on increasing; and heresy, though persecuted, left its 
traces everywhere. In the last half of the fourteenth century, Wyclif 
succeeded in stirring Europe by the trenchancy of his writings and the 
thunders of his preaching, while the Bohemian priests Conrad Wald- 
hauser, Milic of Kromeriz, and Matthias of Janov lashed the disorders of 
the clergy unsparingly. The spirit of insubordination with which these 
innovators inspired the masses made ravages throughout Christendom; 
their gravity was to be realised in the period of the Great Schism. 

If abuses existed under the Popes of Avignon, it was not because they 
were tolerated. On the contrary, the different Popes who resided on the 
banks of the Rhone strove to suppress them. Clement V added to the 
Decretales a sixth book, the Clementines , full of wise rules on discipline. 
John XXII published a series of constitutions, later to form an addition 
to the Corpus iuris canonici under the name of Extravagantes . He also 
created new dioceses in South France, Aragon, and Italy, thinking by 
extraordinary measures to provide for the salvation of souls. New bishops, 
he believed, could more easily feed less numerous flocks. Benedict XII, 
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Innocent VI, Urban V, and Gregory XI enforced residence on incumbents, 
drove the parasites from the court, favoured study, and combated the 
abuses whose existence they were the first to note. 

With the reform of the religious Orders these Popes were equally con¬ 
cerned. While the Franciscans were suffering from dangerous dissensions 
within the Order, the Dominicans, the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, 
the Order of Grandmont, the Cistercians, the Benedictines, the Canons 
Regular living under the rule of St Augustine, had all considerably abated 
their pristine fervour. The Popes, especially John XXII, Benedict XII, 
and Innocent VI, tried to restore the monastic life in its integrity. They 
imposed new constitutions, they appointed to the headship men more 
likely to combat abuses, after having deposed those who were unworthy 
of their high office, and they restored in the cloisters the practice of 
poverty, work, and study. One of the great evils in the Church in the 
fourteenth century arose from the crowd of vagabond monks ( gyrovugi ), 
who had been expelled from their convents or had left them without the 
permission of their superiors, and who roamed the world in quest of 
adventures and lived a hand-to-mouth existence dependent on the charity 
of the public. Benedict XII and his successors were at pains to enforce 
the return of these vagabonds to their own monasteries, or, if that created 
difficulties, to others of the same Order. They also endeavoured to check 
the practice among members of the Mendicant Orders of transferring to 
the Benedictines and Cistercians, thus becoming eligible for benefices. 
Some of their regulations remained in force until the Council of Trent; 
others, which they had propounded but not put into force, were pro¬ 
mulgated by that Council. 

The reforms inspired by the Popes of Avignon might have produced 
more effective and lasting results, had it not been for the counteracting 
influence of events of a disastrous nature and beyond papal control. The 
Black Death of 1348-4*9 depopulated the convents and profoundly disturbed 
monastic life; the wars which raged almost throughout Europe, and 
part icularly in France, led to the most terrible disorders. The freebooting 
bands that devastated the country brought ruin to monasteries and 
priories; they laid waste the fields, pillaged the granaries and warehouses, 
burnt the dwellings, violated the nuns. This accumulation of evils, de¬ 
tailed by chroniclers and documents alike, resulted in the absence of 
discipline and the neglect of the essential principles of monastic life. The 
number of wandering monks increased, and many of them went to swell 
the ranks of the Flagellants, those fanatics who began by scourging the 
body until blood flowed as a means of appeasing the wrath of God, but 
who ended by becoming a public danger. Their blind zeal drove them to 
persecute the Jews, to threaten ecclesiastical property, to emancipate 
themselves from the authority of the Church, to scorn the ordinary means 
of salvation, and to create a definitely revolutionary movement, against 
which prison and the stake were the only methods that succeeded. 
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The Popes of Avignon were obsessed with the idea of a crusade. They 
preached it with a praiseworthy devotion that deserved to earn success. 
At their appeals, the princes solemnly took the cross; but the enthusiasm, 
which was possibly quite sincere, died as rapidly as it had come into being. 
The warfare which raged unceasingly in Europe prevented the kings from 
undertaking the pious journey overseas; and finally the fall of Acre in 
1291 had numbed the energy of the West. The era of general crusades 
was over for good. Henceforward there were only to be limited expeditions, 
brilliant indeed, but barren in their effects, because of the small numbers 
of soldiers or sailors that took part in them; thus there might have been 
great results from the capture of Rhodes on 13 August 1310, and the 
naval victory of Negropont during John XXII’s pontificate. However, 
the papacy of Clement VI was marked by important achievements. 
Judging that an appeal to arms addressed to the kings would receive an 
inevitable rebuff, he took on himself to plan a crusade. His idea was to 
form a naval league between the Latins of the East and the Venetians 
against the Turkish corsairs who infested the Archipelago; then to profit 
by the weakness of the Greek and Armenian schismatics to make them 
solicit the alliance of the Latin league and abandon their schism. 

The first part of this ingenious plan was put into execution. After 
laborious negotiations, in which Clement VI displayed both patience and 
ingenuity, a league was formed between the Papacy, the Venetians, the 
King of Cyprus, and the Hospitallers. In the spring of 1344 a flotilla 
of twenty-four vessels assembled at Negropont, and, under the direction 
of the Patriarch Henry of Asti, surprised Smyrna, which for long had 
been the head-quarters of the Turkish corsairs, on 28 October 1344. 
Emboldened by their victory, the Latins, after some further successes, 
wrested from the emir Omar Reg the command of the sea. On land the 
Christian arms were less fortunate. The Turks could not be dislodged 
from the citadel which dominated the town of Smyrna; and even, follow¬ 
ing on a sortie of the Christians, killed all their leaders (January 1345). 
However, the early victories had roused the West from its apathy; an 
army of about 15,000 crusaders came to Smyrna in 1346 to act under 
the command of Humbert, the heir to Dauphine. Unluckily Humbert 
was irresolute and incapable of initiative. His indecision paralysed his 
troops, who had not the spirit to make a move against the enemy. Soon 
sickness and dissensions among the allies discouraged the unstable com¬ 
mander of the crusade; he obtained his recall to Europe and retired into 
a Dominican convent. In spite of this, the fleet won a striking success 
at Imbros, and destroyed more than a hundred Turkish vessels. But, 
left without a leader, the league gradually disintegrated; the Venetians 
had in view only the extension of their influence at the expense of the 
Genoese and the Hospitallers of Cyprus. There was nothing to be done 
but to sign a truce which should assure to the Christians the advantages 
won at Smyrna (1350-51). 
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The formation of the Latin league brought about a rapprochement 
between the Holy See and Constantinople. The death of Andronicus 
Palaeologus had aroused disturbances in the Eastern Empire, where the 
leading minister, John Cantacuzene, disputed the throne with Andronicus 1 
Heir. The Empress-regent in alarm sought the help of the Holy See, and 
addressed to it written promises of submission to the Roman Church. 
Clement VI replied that if the Greeks gave serious pledges of their 
sincerity, he would give them his assistance. But for the Byzantine Court 
to treat of reunion at a time of civil war was to run the risk of alienating 
a people strongly attached to its traditions; so it took no action on the 
papal terms. It meditated an alliance with Omar Beg, the powerful emir 
of Smyrna; but the capture of that town by the Latins compelled the 
Greeks to change their policy and to veer round once more to Clement 
VI. In the same way Cantacuzene had intrigued with Omar Beg and now 
felt his position prejudiced thereby. He shared the throne with John 
Palaeologus, and paid court to the Holy See, in order to prevent the 
Empress and her party from allying with the Latins, and also to fetter 
the actions of the Genoese and Venetians who were advantaging themselves 
at his expense. Clement VI at first rejected the advances of Cantacuzene 
and then gave heed to them; but he made his alliance conditional, 
especially on the union of the Churches and the recognition of papal 
supremacy. When the break-up of the Latin league took place, the 
scheme of reunion, which for Cantacuzene had really only been a diplomat ie 
counter, entirely collapsed. 

While preaching and organising the crusade and working for the union 
of the Churches, the Popes of Avignon kept in the forefront an object 
which they had much at heart—the expansion of Catholicism in Asia. 
They did their best to get into relations with the rulers of the Far East 
who seemed well-disposed to Christianity, to the prejudice of the doctrines 
of Islam; secondly, they took in hand the conquest of paganism. In place 
of temporary missions with no fixed centre they substituted permanent 
missions which gave birth to new Churches. In 1312 the episcopate 
included an archbishop and ten suffragans in China; by 1314 there were 
almost fifty Franciscan convents. On 1 April 1318 John XXII created 
ten suffragans for the metropolitan of Sultamvah. And in the Persian 
provinces twenty churches could now be counted. One measure adopted hv 
John XXII in 1324 greatly assisted the expansion of the missions. The 
Societal Peregrinantmm propter Christum , founded by Innocent IV, 
received new statutes, and was placed under the direction of a vicar- 
general. His duties consisted in the sending of missionaries, Franciscan 
or Dominican, to the infidels wherever the needs of the moment required. 
A few years later, about 1330, the Basilian monks in Armenia abjured 
the schism, adopted the Dominican rule and habit, and under the name 
of United Brethren (later Uniats) swelled the missionary ranks. The 
Franciscans established themselves once more in the Holy Land, and 
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built convents at Jerusalem and Bethlehem. In Tartary, Turkestan, 
India, at Tabriz and elsewhere, Christianity was preached. Political events, 
however, in the second half of the fourteenth century put a sudden check 
to the advance of the faith. The overthrow in 1368 of the Mongol 
dynasty in China and the accession of Tamerlane (Timur) to the throne 
of Transoxiana resulted in the expansion of Islam in Asia. Tamerlane 
undertook a holy war and set himself to get possession of the Caliphate. 
The Muslims quickly regained the ground lost by them at the beginning 
of the century; they subjugated Kipchak in 1389 and India in 1398. 
Soon there was nothing left in Persia but the bishopric of Sultaniyah, 
and on this its prelates had but a precarious hold. 


The prolonged stay of the Papacy at Avignon had the effect of with¬ 
holding from the Italians the considerable advantages which they reaped 
from its presence among them. Rome became a city of the dead. Instead 
of being the capital of Christendom, it was reduced to the level of a 
provincial town torn by faction-strife. Petrarch echoed the Italian 
grievances. With inimitable vigour of expression he denounced the 
pontiffs who had deserted Italy. Avignon is hateful in his eyes. “IIow 
shameful,” he writes, “to see it become suddenly the capital of the world, 
in which it. ought only to take the lowest place.” He even calls it “the 
impious Babylon, the hell on earth, the sink of vice, the sewer of the 
world. There is in it neither faith, nor charity, nor religion, nor the fear 
of God, nor shame, nothing that is true, nothing that is holy....” The 
matchless poet is not content with abuse of Avignon. He makes his 
talents subserve his hatred, and paints the papal court in the blackest 
colours, as given up to the worst debaucheries. For long the impassioned 
invective of Petrarch has been taken as truthful and repeated complacently. 
But recent historians have recognised its real value, in refusing to it any 
semblance of truth. One of them speaks of Petrarch as “the implacable 
detractor of the Popes of Avignon,” and this is the phrase that exactly 
describes him. 

However, there is one point on which the poet has not exaggerated. 
He is for us a standing witness of the state of exasperation to which 
Italian opinion had come. The Romans, especially, wished to end what 
was meaning ruin to them, the absence of the Papacy. In Gregory XFs 
time, their ambassadors summoned the Pope to return within their city’s 
walls. They averred, according to Nicholas Eymerich, inquisitor in 
Aragon, “in the name of those that sent them, t hat if he did not transfer 
the papal court to Rome, the Romans would create a Pope who would 
pledge himself to fix his dwelling and his residence among them.” 
According to the warden of the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, the Abbot of 
Monte Cassino was ready to play the thankless part of anti-Pope. Further, 
several Romans plotted to massacre the foreigners of whom the Curia 
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was composed, and especially the cardinals, in order to force the Pope to 
fix his residence for ever in the Eternal City. If, as he declared his in¬ 
tention of doing, Gregory XI had quitted Rome again, in all probability 
the schism would have broken out. In his lifetime the crisis would have 
been easier to settle. Unfortunately he died too soon, with the gloomy 
presentiment of the dissensions which were to rend the Sacred College. 
However, before he died, in order to dispel the danger, he thought it 
sufficient to allow the cardinals to carry out his successor’s election under 
irregular conditions. He authorised them not to preserve the interval 
prescribed bv custom, not to stay in Rome, and not to shut themselves 
up in conclave (19 March 1378). 

The forebodings of Gregory XI were speedily realised. The day after 
his death, which occurred on 27 March 1378, the Romans began to bring 
pressure to bear on the Sacred College. Steps were taken collectively by 
the municipal officials and separately by individuals, all directed to prove 
to the cardinals the necessity they were under of electing a Roman, or at 
least an Italian, as Pope. These different demonstrations of the popular 
will were accompanied too by threats. One man apostrophised Jean de 
Cros in the following terms: ‘“Give us an Italian or a Roman Pope; 
otherwise, all the ultramontane cardinals will be knifed.” 

The attitude of the Romans became still more dangerous. Getting 
possession of the guard of the conclave and of the BorgoSan Pietro, thev 
evicted the papal functionaries and drove the nobles out of the town. As 
thev were afraid that the members of the Sacred College might think of 
escaping by water, they confiscated the oars and rudders of all the vessels 
anchored in the Tiber. Moreover, from the Campagna and the neigh¬ 
bouring hills armed bands poured into Rome, who did not scruple to 
molest the followers of the cardinals. Panic spread on all sides, and there 
was fear of pillage. The far-sighted put their possessions in safe custody. 
Peter of Luna dictated his will, while Robert of Geneva donned a coat 
of mail before adventuring into the street. And yet the cardinals do not 
seem to have fully appreciated the danger. They did not think of hiring 
mercenaries in the service of the Church or of shutting themselves up in 
the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. They relied on the promises of the Romans 
to respect their freedom of voting. 

On Wednesday, 7 April 1378, the entry into conclave took place, 
accompanied by the clamour of the populace demanding a Roman or an 
Italian Pope. The municipal officials, faithfully interpreting the popular 
will, took an attitude which was to bear important results: “Name a 
Roman or an Italian Pope,” they said to the assembled cardinals; “other¬ 
wise vour lives and ours are in danger, so determined are the people to 
obtain what they want.” A disturbed night followed. About day-break 
the alarm sounded. Soon the crowd, massed near the Vatican, became 
tumultuous; its shouts grew more menacing. The three priors of the 
Sacred College felt obliged to hold a parley with the demonstrators: but 
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Elections of Ur him VI and Clement VII 

the guard of the conclave represented the peril that threatened them: 
44 You run the risk of being torn in pieces, if you do not hasten to elect 
an Italian or a Homan. We are outside, and can judge of the danger 
better than you can.'” This language had the effect of persuading the 
cardinals. The scrutiny was taken, and the Archbishop of Bari, Bartolo¬ 
meo Prignano, received the unanimous vote of all the cardinals except 
Orsini, who refused to participate in an election conducted in such cir¬ 
cumstances. His colleagues also seemed to have the feeling that they 
were acting without due consideration. Some of them voted in these 
terms: 44 I freely name Bari”; 44 1 name the Archbishop of Bari with the 
intention that he shall be veritably Pope.” The expressions they em¬ 
ployed shewed that they were conscious of having committed some irregu¬ 
larity in the election. By using them, they wished apparently to give a 
belated legality to their actions and to ease their consciences. But doubt 
was uppermost; one of them, at the meal following the election, proposed 
that it should be held again. 

While a deputation was on its way to make sure of Prignano’s consent, 
the Romans, in ignorance of the result of the scrutiny, were getting 
impatient. They broke through the conclave enclosure and invaded the 
Vatican. There was a general rush for safety. The cardinals scattered 
and took refuge where they could; the cardinal of Brittany climbed to 
the roof of his house and hid behind a chimney. Those most in danger 
shut themselves up in the Castle of Sant' Angelo or escaped from Rome. 
On 9 April twelve out of the sixteen cardinals enthroned Prignano. No 
one thought of denouncing the invalidity of the election of 8 April or of 
proposing the holding of a new conclave. They even, individually or as 
a body, announced to the Christian rulers the accession of Urban VI to 
the papal throne. 

The Pope in a very short while revealed himself in an unfavourable 
light: he was capricious, passionate, and extremely violent. The cardinals 
repented of their choice, and one after the other they left Rome and 
assembled at Fondi. There, thirteen in all, they elaborated a sort of 
encyclical, in which they declared Prignano\s election invalid and pro¬ 
nounced anathema on his person (9 August 1378). On W September the 
foreign cardinals gave their votes to Robert of Geneva (Clement VII); 
their Italian colleagues gave a tacit consent to the election by their 
presence in the conclave. So began the period which bears the distinctive 
title of the Great Schism of the West, partly because of its exceptional 
duration (it lasted from 1378 to 1417), partly because of the gravity of 
the crisis, which almost brought the Church to ruin and at any rate 
afflicted it with the direst consequences. 

Opinion in modern times is much divided on the subject of the legiti¬ 
macy of Urban VI and of his rival Clement VII. The problem amounts 
to this. There are certain points that are beyond dispute: the election 
of Prignano was preceded and accompanied by popular disturbance, which 
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brought a certain pressure to bear on the electors; it took place under 
the sway of a definite fear, but not entirely as the result of that fear; it 
was carried out with undeniable precipitancy; its validity appeared 
doubtful from the first to a number of the electors. Were these different 
circumstances sufficient to deprive the cardinals of the freedom they 
ought to enjoy in the choice of a Pope, and therefore to vitiate the 
election of 8 April 1378? This is the crucial question, and in order to 
settle it we need not turn to the legal texts that define wherein freedom 
in the election of a Pope consists. We have to deal, on the contrary, only 
with the evidence of persons interested in legalising their own conduct. 
The difficulty is not one peculiar to modern times; contemporaries felt 
incapable of coming to a decision. The Council of Constance, which met 
to end the crisis, Martin V and his successors, the Church in fact—all 
have avoided pronouncing a verdict. “The solution of the great problem 
posed in the fourteenth century escapes the judgment of history”—such 
is the wise conclusion of Noel Valois, and to this we must subscribe 1 . 

Since the Church had two heads, it was only to be expected that each 
would excommunicate the other or at least the opponents of his cause; 
also that each would nominate to benefices, and that in consequence the 
partisans of Clement VII and the partisans of Urban VI would be at 
daggers drawn in every diocese. Religious warfare threatened the peace 
of everv State, and the governments found that they had either to give 
their adherence to one of the rival Popes or to remain neutral. It has 
long been the custom to explain the composition of the rival obediences 
solely by political expediency. To France is attributed the design of 
having sought for its own advantage to re-establish an Avignonese Pope 
and to associate its allies with its own aims; opposed to it were England 
and the Empire, anxious, in concert with other smaller States, to free 
themselves from French influence. The facts, however, are somewhat 
different. Undoubtedly policy played a part, but conscience played its 
part as well. At first, Charles V shewed no hostility towards Urban VI 
in spite of the unfavourable reports that reached him from Rome. 
Ignorant where the truth lay, he adopted an official neutrality (11 Sep¬ 
tember 1378). It was only after having consulted the clergy of the realm 
assembled at Vincennes on 13 November 1378, and after having examined 
the documents dispatched by the cardinals from Fondi and from Avignon, 
that he gave a tardy decision in favour of Clement VII. 

1 Diverse historians have maintained the contrary view and pronounced for the 
validity of Urban’s election; c.g. L. Salem bier, Le Grand SchUmie d. Occident (Berne 
pratique d'apologctiquc , Vol. iv,pp. 407-72, 570-04, Paris, 1007); it>. Le Grand Schisme 
d'Occident, pp. 45-51, 5tli ed., Paris, 1021; M<?r A. Baudrillart in Bulletin Critique, 
p. 148, Paris, 1800; E. Chenon in Lavisse et Rambaud, Histoire Generate, Vol. in, 
p. 810, Paris, 1022; L. Pastor, Geschichte der Plipste, Vol. i, Freiburg-im-Brcisgau, 
1007. But the weakness of their arguments has been exposed by H. llemmer, Le 
Grand Schisme d'Occident (Revue du clerge fran^ais, Vol. xxxvii, pp . 608-21, Paris, 
1004). 
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Castile, although the ally of France, preserved for some time a strict 
neutrality. At last King John I determined to abandon this equivocal 
attitude. In May 1380 an embassy was sent to Avignon, Rome, and 
Naples; it heard evidence from eye-witnesses of the election of Urban VI 
and from the surviving cardinals. The enquiry was strictly conducted 
and its results communicated on 23 November 1380 to the clergy assembled 
at Medina del Campo; on 19 May 1381 adhesion to Clement VII was 
proclaimed. 

The Kings of Aragon took the same attitude as their neighbours of 
Castile; after having instituted two enquiries, in 1380 and 1386, they 
adopted the cause of Clement VII. On 6 February 1390 Charles Ill, 
King of Navarre, followed their example. The King of Portugal had 
already, at the end of 1379, declared against Urban VI; it was only the 
intervention of England that caused him to retract (29 August 1381). 
In fact, it was England that in every way opposed Clement VII. It saw 
in him an ally of its enemy, France; and it tried to checkmate him in 
Flanders, Italy, Tuscany, Umbria, Provence, and Guienne. Hardly at all 
did religious motives inspire its conduct. The contest with Clement VII 
was for the Plantagenets only a particular phase of the struggle in which 
they had been engaged for many years with the Valois. They declared 
in favour of Urban VI without having seriously examined the validity of 
his election; their information as to what took place at the conclave seems 
to have been scanty and often erroneous. They carried their intolerance 
so far as to refuse to receive the delegates of the cardinals. Policy equally 
dictated the attitude taken by Scotland towards the rival claimants to 
the papal tiara; as an ally of France it adopted the cause of the French 
Pope. 

That the Emperor declared for Urban VI was decided as much on 
political as on conscientious grounds. His choice was defended by strong 
arguments derived from the inconsistency of the cardinals 1 actions: first 
the enthronement and recognition of Urban, then the election at Fondi. 
His manner of judging the events did not equally impress all the princes 
of the Empire; some of them were for Urban, others for Clement. Some 
went through strange alternations: after recognising Clement VII as the 
true Pope, they abandoned his cause under pressure of circumstances, in 
spite of their French sympathies. Hungary, on the other hand, never 
hesitated; from June 1379 onwards it adhered to Urban VI. 

The situation in Italy was very complex and variable. In Sicily the 
Duke of Montblanch 1 and his son Martin I corresponded both with the 
Pope of Rome and with the Pope of Avignon. Their desire was to range 
themselves within the Avignonese obedience, but the opposition of the 
nobles and people prevented them from ever realising their aim. At 
Naples, during the reign of Joanna I, there was considerable excitement. 

1 Martin II of Sicily (and I of Aragon). He actually succeeded his sou on the 
Sicilian throne. 
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The people were on the side of Urban VI, while the queen at one time 
proclaimed him as Roman pontiff 1 , at another as usurper. The accession 
of Charles of Durazzo to the throne on 2 June 1381 ought to have 
strengthened the position of Urban; for was it not to him that Charles 
owed his crown? But the violence and extravagant conduct of the Pope 
of Rome turned the mind of Charles against him. Urban VI seemed, in 
fact, to have been seized with madness. He stirred his own partisans 
into revolt against him; he set himself to empty his own court. He put 
to the torture several cardinals who disapproved of his strange conduct; 
live others were moved by his barbarous proceedings to issue a sort of 
encyclical branding the character and actions of him who had raised 
them to the purple. Pileo da Prata and Galeazzo Tarlati di Pietramala 
left Italy and went to Avignon to make submission to Clement VII, who 
hastened to add them to his own Sacred College (13 June 1387). The 
fantastic character of Urban frightened the towns of Umbria and Tuscany, 
and they concluded a treaty of defensive alliance against him. Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, Florence, Bologna, and many other towns entered into 
relations with Clement, and though not actually recognising him received 
his ambassadors. Even at Rome riots broke out, and Urban, feeling his 
position to be unsafe, left the city. So an examination of the map of 
Europe some ten years after the double election of 1378 forces the con¬ 
clusion that the area of the two obediences is practically equal, but that 
on the whole the balance is on the side of the Pope of Avignon. This is 
of little consequence, however, beside the melancholy fact that the West 
was rent asunder into two factions, each of which hurled its anathemas 
against the other. 

This abnormal state of affairs could not last, Had not then the Church 
the power within herself to heal her wounds? Had she not in the past 
had recourse to a remedy of which she had proved the healing effects— 
the assembling of a General Council? But the application of such a 
measure necessitated the assent and the co-operation of both the heads of 
Catholicism. Neither Urban VI nor Clement VII would consent, nor 
would their cardinals either. Theologians pointed out that a council had 
no authority over the person of a Pope. Who would convoke it? The 
two rivals in concert? They could not be counted upon to take a step 
which put their rights on an equality. One of them by himself? The 
partisans of the rival obedience would not listen to a summons issuing 
from one whom they regarded as a usurper. The cardinals, or the prelates? 
The Emperor? The kings acting in harmony? All these solutions went 
right against tradition. A council assembled under such abnormal con- 
ditions would be devoid of authority. From it, men thought, the schism 
would only emerge the more vigorous. 

To this almost official doctrine certain writers gave formal contradiction. 
Henry of Langenstein in the Epistola Pads (1379), Conrad of Gelnhausen 
in the Epistola Concordiae (1380), an anonymous writer—possibly Pierre 
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d’Ailly—in the Epistola Leviathan (1 f381), pleaded the cause of the 
council. In 1381 Henry of Langenstein wrote a treatise even more 
unorthodox. His Concilium Pads suppressed all the embarrassing ques¬ 
tions as to the summoning of the council, the person of its president, its 
legitimacy. It expounded the views that the council is superior to the 
Pope, that infallibility resides in the congregation of the faithful or their 
pastors, that the council can assemble at the summons of the kings, can 
listen to the statements of Clement VII and Urban VI, and can give a 
decision, whether in favour of one of them or for the holding of a new 
election by the college of cardinals. 

The subversive theories enunciated by Henry of Langenstein were not 
new. They practically reproduced the revolutionary propositions put 
forward by William of Ockham, Marsilio of Padua, and John of Jandun 
at the height of the struggle between Lewis of Bavaria and John XXII. 
William of Ockham, some fifty years before, had attacked the ancient 
prerogatives of papal power. In 1324, in the Defensor Pads , which was 
condemned by John XXII shortly afterwards (23 October 1327), Marsilio 
of Padua and John of Jandun had maintained “the supremacy of the 
Empire, its independence of the Holy See, and the invalidity of the powers 
usurped by the sovereign pontiffs.’'' They had taught that the Papacy 
was of human institution and only obtained its pre-eminence by a long 
series of usurpations. The supreme authority in the Church belonged to 
the general council, the summons to which devolved on the hum amis 
legislator jideliS) “which has no power above it,” or its representative, “ the 
princeps” From council and “legislator” the Pope derived his powers. 
By them he could be punished, suspended, or deposed. In short, Marsilio 
of Padua and John of Jandun preached the subjection of the Church to 
the State; they overturned the ecclesiastical hierarchy, despoiled tin 1 
clergy of their privileges, and degraded the sovereign pontiff to the 
position of president of a sort of Christian republic governing itself, or 
rather putting itself under the government of Caesar 1 . 

The writings of Henry of Langenstein were too bold to win at once 
the assent of the mass of the clergy and of the governments; they needed 
time to accomplish their work. The ideas that the German doctor 
enunciated penetrated at last into university circles and ended by being 
put into practice, when all other means of ending the schism had been 
exhausted; especially when the cardinals of both obediences seemed to 
shew their desire to perpetuate the schism by electing successors to 
Urban VI and Clement VII, to the former Boniface IX on 2 November 1389, 
and to the latter Benedict XIII on 28 September 1394. 

The French government was the first to take the way of innovation. 
Charles VI, interfering in spiritual affairs, assembled at Paris a national 
council, which sat from 2 to 18 February 1395 and numbered as many as 

1 See the excellent study on John of Jandun and Marsilio of Padua l»y N. Valois 
in the Histoire litteraire de la France, Vol. xxxn, pj>. Paris, 1006. 
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109 members. This imposing assembly voted, by a majority of about 
three-quarters, the adoption of the method of cession (the joint resigna¬ 
tion of both Popes). The Dukes of Berry, Orleans, and Burgundy went 
to Avignon to communicate, in the name of the king, the decision to 
Benedict XIII. They received a point-blank refusal. But their journey 
had the result of linking up the Sacred College with France; the cardinals 
met at Villeneuve-les-Avignon on 1 June 1395, and adopted, with only 
one dissentient voice, the French plan. More than a year passed in fruit¬ 
less negotiations; the sovereigns of Europe disliked the method of cession. 
At last England and Castile changed their minds. Their ambassadors 
joint'd with those of France, in the summer of 1897, in begging Bene¬ 
dict XIII and Boniface IX to renounce the tiara simultaneously and to 
submit to the decision of a council. Both Popes refused to listen to them 
and put forward proposals to create delay. 

In despair of obtaining the end of the schism, the French clergy met 
at Paris from 14 May to 8 August 1398 and adopted an extremely serious 
resolution. They decided that the best way of bringing the Papacy to 
their view was to deprive it of all the sources of influence of which it 
disposed—the receipts from the heavy taxation, which supplied it with 
abundant resources, and the collation to benefices. By a process of self- 
deception they were ingenuously persuaded that such a resolution did 
not amount to an act of disobedience; they adopted as a pretext the 
fallacy that, in prolonging the schism by his refusal to abdicate, 
Benedict XIII was guilty of heresy and therefore deprived of all right to 
govern the Church. This revolutionary doctrine, borrowed from Ockham, 
Marsilio, John of Jandun, and Henry of Langenstein, overturned the 
constitution of the Church. It suppressed papal independence, and handed 
over the Holy See to the mercy of the princes and the lower clergy. It 
assured the triumph of disorder and the introduction of anarchy into the 
government of the Church. In spite of all these consequences, the total 
withdrawal of obedience from Benedict XIII was published on 27 July 
1398. The king announced it bv ordinance; like the clergy, he thus 
attributed to himself the right of dominating the Papacy. So, in a 
moment, the edifice cleverly and patiently built up by Clement V and 
his successors toppled to the ground. The collation to benefices that had 
taken so much trouble to acquire passed back into the hands of the 
ordinary collators. The fiscal regime, imposed on ecclesiastics in spite of 
their resistance, came to an end; but the bishops and the king clearly 
meant to maintain it for their own advantage. 

The withdrawal of obedience necessitated the solution of certain pro¬ 
blems, which were decided by the clergy in August 1398. It was decreed 
that those elected to the headship of monasteries, whether exempt or not, 
should receive confirmation from the bishop of the diocese; that bishops 
should submit their elections to the metropolitans; that elections, postula- 
l ions, and provisions should be made free of charge. The reversions to 
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benefices granted by Benedict XIII lapsed, unless the recipients had 
already acquired a ius in re . In cases reserved for the Holy See, absolu¬ 
tion was given by the bishops, failing the papal penitentiaries, who kept 
their powers provided they abandoned the cause of Benedict; even so 
the penitents had to apply to the next Pope recognised. Dispensations 
for marriage in urgent cases were also a matter for bishops and cardinals. 
Appeals were conducted in three stages: bishop, archbishop, and provincial 
council. 

The publication of the royal ordinance of 27 July 1398 at Avignon 
on 1 September produced a panic within the Curia. Almost everyone 
decamped, for fear of losing their benefices. Five cardinals alone remained 
faithful to Benedict XIII; the remaining eighteen crossed the Rhone and 
took up their quarters at Villeneuve. Though separating themselves from 
the Pope they yet claimed to be maintainingthegovernmentof Christendom. 
They confiscated the papal seal, and named one of their number captain 
of Avignon. Fighting soon broke out in the town; the inhabitants began 
the siege of the papal palace in which Benedict remained enclosed. 

The King of France and the Sacred College had tho^yht to prevail 
over the Pope; they underestimated his obstinacy andOus endurance. 
The aged Pope did not give way; on the contrary, it was he that imposed 
his will on his adversaries. He actually eluded the vigilance of the 
besiegers and escaped on 11 March 1403. Once in his native Provence he 
was in safety. His escape had an immediate effect. The cardinals on 
28 March, the people of Avignon on 31 March, France (28-30 May) 
returned to the obedience of Benedict XIII. Apostolic reservations 
appeared again as in the past, and elections and collations made contrary 
to them were declared null. The payment of annates was claimed from 
all who had entered upon their benefices since 1 August 1398. The papal 
collectors exacted even the payment of arrears of taxes, however far back 
they went. The policy of violence adopted by the King of France* had 
ended in a complete check. 

The experiment of a self-governing Church had satisfied nobody; the 
mirage of liberty had rapidly vanished. The principle of free elections 
had been outrageously violated; and the chapters had had to obey nobles, 
princes, kings, and to do violence to their own wishes. Hardest of all 
was the lot of the ordinary collators and patrons; the clergy of their 
choice were evicted in favour of university nominees and the candidates 
of the king or the princes. Their last illusions were swept away by royal 
letters dated 20 March 1400: collators received the injunction to provide 
alternately, according to the vacancies, for proteges of the king, the queen, 
the dauphin, the king's brother, or his uncles, and for nominees of the 
University of Paris. The Archbishop of Rouen was made to suffer for 
refusing a benefice to the confessor of the Duke of Orleans: his tem¬ 
poralities were seized by the royal officials. Also, during this period, the 
royal power, which had approved, if not provoked, the suppression of 
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papal taxes, quickly re-established them for its own profit in the form of 
aids, extraordinary subsidies, and tenths. Needless to say, the king's 
agents shewed no moderation in collecting the contributions. The monk 
of Saint Denis, who witnessed their brutality, states bitterly that u the 
first fruit of the withdrawal of obedience was to expose the Church to 
the persecution of the secular arm.” Thus had another chronicler written 
long before of Pope and king: “While the one shears Holy Church, the 
other flays it.” 

The withdrawal of obedience might perhaps have produced lasting 
results, if it had had the assent of all the clergy. But some of the bishops, 
the universities of Toulouse, Angers, and Orleans, and a large number of 
clergy and laymen, felt invincible repugnance at breaking with a Pope 
regarded by them all as legitimate; their consciences prompted them to 
obedience. These scrupulous souls made up a minority working in favour 
of Benedict XIII, and they finally brought about the reopening of 
negotiations with him. Outside France, in spite of an active propaganda, 
only the Queen of Sicily (Naples) 1 , the King of Castile, the Bishops of 
Metz and Verdun, the Dukes of Bar and Lorraine, the Archbishop of 
Besanyon, the Count of Namur, the Duchess of Brabant, and the towns 
of Cambrai and Liege, joined in the withdrawal of obedience; while in 
1401 Provence, a dependency of the Queen of Sicily, submitted of its 
own accord to Benedict XIII, and in February 1402 Henrv III of Castile, 
responding to the almost unanimous wish of his people, did the same. 
The French policy, therefore, met with a humiliating rebuff. 

Benedict XIII, who had taken refuge at St Victor's in Marseilles, 
thought he ought to give a proof of his good intentions for unity by 
entering into negotiations with Boniface IX in September 1404. His 
ambassadors proposed a meeting, or at any rate that discussions should 
be entered into by arbitrators appointed by both parties. But Boniface 
IX refused, and treated his adversary as an obdurate heretic. In this he 
was consistent with his previous attitude; for on 1 March 1391 he had 
declared it to be a sin for anyone to maintain the view that a (ieneral 
Council was capable of ending the schism. At bottom, Boniface IX had 
never doubted the justice of his cause; he could only see one solution for 
the crisis from which the Church was suffering—the submission of the 
usurper, as he regarded him. So naturally he repelled with indignation 
a project which implied his recognition that the rights of his rival were 
on an equality with his own. Ilis cardinals were of the same mind. When 
Boniface IX died on 1 October 1404, they had the opportunity of dis¬ 
playing their altruism by suspending the election of a successor and 
coming to terms with the delegates of Benedict XIII, who were in Home 
at the time. On the contrary, they demanded the abdication of the Popes 
“hoping to remain in sole possession of the field.” In their defence, it 

1 Mary of Brittany, mother of Louis II, who was actually only pretender to the 
throne of Naples. She was administering Provence during her son's absence in Italy 

CH. X. 
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must be acknowledged that the representatives of Benedict refrained 
from enquiring about the guarantees that might be forthcoming if their 
master should consent to surrender power. To the demands of the Roman 
cardinals they replied with a direct refusal, and then took their leave 
and departed. 

The Roman cardinals then met in conclave. After having all bound 
themselves to work for unity and to abdicate if they obtained the tiara, 
they elected as Pope Cosmo Migliorato, better known as Innocent VII, 
on 17 October 1404. The new Pope seemed to intend to keep his promise. 
He invited the ambassadors of Benedict XIII to return to Rome and 
renew the conversations that had just been broken off. But he changed 
his mind and decided otherwise. When the ambassadors proposed a con¬ 
ference with their master to debate the question, Innocent would no 
longer receive them. Benedict XIII resolved to profit by the advantage 
which his rival's refusal gave him. On 16 May 1405 he landed at Genoa, 
and renewed to the Roman Court his proposal of a conference. As he 
expected, he met with a fresh refusal. A cleverly-worded bull, of 
27 June 1405, pointed out that the wrong did not lie on his side. The 
princes were invited to overcome the obstinacy of Innocent VII by force; 
but they remained deaf to this appeal to arms. 

On 6 November 1406 the Roman Pope died after a short illness. 
Gregory XII was elected as his successor on 30 November, and on 
11 December he published a bull expressing his determination to renounce 
the tiara, provided that the Avignonese cardinals would consent to unite 
in conclave with their Roman colleagues. While making it clear that his 
own preference was to act by way of conference, Benedict XIII in some¬ 
what ambiguous terms accepted the proposal. In short, it was agreed 
that a meeting should take place at Savona from 29 September to 
1 November 1407. When the time came to carry out the agreement, 
Gregory XII repented of his proposal of joint abdication. He did not 
conceal his dislike of entering a port which was under the French King's 
authority, and he merely announced that he would approach as near as 
was possible to Benedict XIII. This was a vague and not very helpful 
assurance. It delighted Benedict, for it gave him an excellent part to 
play; he did not fail to reach Savona by the appointed date. The festival 
of All Saints arrived with Gregory at Siena, and refusing to go any 
farther. There were various reasons for his not keeping his word: the 
fear of losing in his absence the Papal States, which were threatened by 
the King of Naples, Ladislas of Durazzo; the advice of his supporters 
among the lay rulers, who dissuaded him from going to Savona; his 
mistrust of the King of France; and possibly too, the control that his 
nephews and courtiers exercised over him. When Benedict, to maintain 
his advantage, came to Porto Venere, Gregory brought himself to leave 
Siena and go to Lucca, on 28 January 1408. 

A comparatively short distance now separated the two Popes. 
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Gregory XII invented countless excuses to avoid crossing the gap, and 
proposed various meeting-places, such as Pisa, Avenza, and Leghorn. 
Then came the capture of Rome by Ladislas of Durazzo on 25 April 1408, 
and this gave him the opportunity to break off negotiations. The cause 
of unity seemed for ever ruined. The Roman cardinals felt that they had 
been tricked; in May, nine of them abandoned Gregory XII and went to 
Pisa; from there they sent envoys to Benedict XIII, and discussions were 
begun at Leghorn. Four cardinals represented Benedict, and they readily 
conferred with those from Rome. Without the knowledge of their 
masters and in direct revolt against them, the cardinals of the two 
obediences quickly came to terms. It seemed to them that as the Popes 
lacked the courage to heal the schism, the duty devolved upon them. 
They announced to the Christian world that a General Council would 
meet at Pisa on 25 March 1409. 

For the Council to have a definite result it was necessary that the 
whole of Christendom should be represented in it; this implied the with¬ 
drawal of obedience by all countries from the reigning Popes. Now, in 
spite of the efforts of the cardinals and of France, Europe was divided 
into two parties. On one side were England, Lorraine, Holland, the 
Bishoj) of Liege, the Electors of Cologne and Mayence and some other 
German princes, the King of Bohemia (Weneeslas, King of the Romans), 
Poland, Austria, Lombardy, Tuscany, the ltomagna, France, Navarre, 
Portugal, the King of Cyprus, and Louis of Anjou, Ladislas' rival for 
Sicily; on the other, the rest of the Empire including Rupert, King of the 
Romans, the Scandinavian countries, Hungary, Venice, the March of 
Ancona, a portion of the Romagna, Rome, Ladislas, King of Sicily 
(Naples), Castile, Aragon, and Scotland. Policy, indeed, inspired the 
conduct of more than one government; but the opponents of the Council 
were on strong ground in contesting the right of the cardinals of the two 
obediences to convoke the Council while Gregory XII and Benedict XIII 
were still regnant. 

On the day fixed, 25 March 1409, the Council met at Pisa; it numbered 
some 500 members. Its first care was to institute proceedings against 
Benedict and Gregory. On 5 June sentence was pronounced: the two 
Popes were deprived of the tiara as heretics. It remained to choose a 
successor. To the cardinals present at Pisa was given the commission of 
proceeding to the election of a Pope; twenty-four in number they entered 
into conclave, and on 2(J June 1409 elected Peter Philarges, cardinal of 
Milan, who took the name of Alexander V. The new Pope did not 
occupy the chair of St Peter for long; he died suddenly during the night 
of 3-4 May 1410. The Sacred College fixed its choice on Baldassare Cossa, 
Pope John XXIII, on 17 May 1410. The fathers of Pisa had thought 
to relieve the conscience of Christendom. By their precipitancy in electing 
a Pope they had only aggravated the evil which they fondly imagined they 
were curing. In place of two obediences there were henceforward three. 
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Fearing for his personal safety, Benedict XIII had taken ship on 
16 June 1408; on 1 July he landed at Fort Vendres and made his way 
to Perpignan. There lie took up his residence, and summoned a council, 
which opened on 21 November. It was, all things considered, an imposing 
assembly; it comprised about 300 members, including eight archbishops 
and thirty-three bishops. But of the cardinals who had formerly composed 
his court, only three were present. The fathers of the council came from 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Provence, Savoy, France, and Lorraine. The 
other States were not represented, so that the council had not the neces¬ 
sary qualification of universality. The question of unity figured on the 
programme; but Benedict's actual purpose was, by equipping himself with 
resolutions of the council, to combat those who had deserted his cause. 
Contrary to his expectations, he found himself obliged to give his promise 
to abdicate; but his abdication was to take effect from the day on which 
Gregory XII was deposed, both de facto and de hire . This condition 
relieved him of apprehension for the future, for Gregory had no intention 
of abdicating. Far from it; he had taken refuge in the territory of Friuli, 
and held a council there at Cividale from June to August 1409. One 
decree was published, citing Benedict XIII and Alexander V to appear 
before him, and affirming that he alone was the rightful successor of 
St Peter. If he made mention of abdication, he was careful to hedge his 
promise round with conditions which made it nugatory. To avoid the 
danger of compulsion being brought to bear upon him, he put himself 
under the protection of Ladislas of Durazzo; it was to Ladislas 1 interest 
to undertake his defence and to ensure its efficacy. So neither 
Benedict XIII nor Gregory XII would bring themselves to surrender 
their office. Their partisans, undoubtedly, were only thinly scattered 
throughout Christendom, but there was always the chance that, reasons 
of State or weariness of the strife might cause a revulsion of feeling, and 
that the government of the Catholic world would thus be restored to them. 

In fact, the countries which had decided for the obedience of the Popes 
of Pisa were not long in realising that the expectations they had based 
on them were being sadly deceived. The Council had demanded from 
Alexander V the establishment of reforms which would restrict the rights 
of the Holy See to an alarming degree. They amounted to this: restitu¬ 
tion to the bishops of the rights of procuration, suppression of annates, 
servitia , tenths, and other taxes, re-establishment of canonical elections 
and of collation to benefices by the ordinary collators. The Pope resisted 
demands so contrary to the practice hitherto observed in the Church. He 
consented to certain limited concessions: for example, that the ordinary 
collators should have the power of appointing to one out of every four of 
the benefices within their gift; and that arrears of taxes due under previous 
Popes should not be exacted. But these concessions vanished into thin 
air. The old taxes reappeared. Freedom of elections, especially from 
papal provisions, was not restored, with the connivance certainly of the 
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lay rulers. The general discontent increased when John XXIII imposed 
on Christendom a collection of crushing fiscal measures. In short, the 
reforms promised at Pisa miscarried; they were betrayed by those who 
had shouldered the responsibility for seeing them carried into effect. 

John XXIII had to pay a heavy reckoning. The Council of Constance 
deposed him on 29 May 1415, and he himself ratified the sentence. 
Gregory XII adopted a more dignified attitude: after having issued his 
summons to the Council, he abdicated on 4 July. As for Benedict XIII, 
the Emperor Sigismund made a special journey to Perpignan, and tried 
to obtain from him the abdication he had promised so often, notably at 
the council in Perpignan itself. The old Pope obstinately refused to 
abdicate. He believed in the legitimacy of his rights and in the loyalty 
of his supporters, who still numbered about one-fifth of the Catholic 
world. Here his calculations went astray. On 13 December 1415 at 
Narbonne, the representatives of the Kings of Aragon, Castile, Navarre, 
and the Count of Foix signed an instrument by which they bound them¬ 
selves to leave the Council of Constance to proceed against Benedict, 
provided, as his legitimacy was not contested by them, that he did not 
voluntarily abdicate. On 26 July 1417 Benedict XIII was deposed. On 
11 November 1417 Cardinal Odo Colonna was elected unopposed as Pope 
Martin V. 

This election did not immediately end the schism. Benedict, enclosed 
in the castle of Peniscola, persisted in resistance until his death on 
29 November 1422. Before he died, he reconstituted his court by the 
creation of four cardinals. The intrigues of King Alfonso V of Aragon, 
who was interested in prolonging the schism, caused this college of 
cardinals to elect Gil Sanchez Munoz, provost of Valencia, on 10 June 
1423 as Pope Clement VIII. He held office for six years, and abdicated 
on 26 July 1429. lie even experienced a schism within his party. John 
Carrier, one of Benedict XIIPs creations, who had not been summoned 
to the conclave of 1423, set up a rival Pope, Benedict XIV; of him 
no single act is recorded. The Aragonese schism ended thus in farce. 

The crisis through which the Church had passed had been in the 
highest degree detrimental; its constitution was wellnigh overturned. 
For the great achievement of the Popes of Avignon had been to increase 
the papal sovereignty over Christendom by encroaching gradually upon 
episcopal rights, and to develop a system of centralisation, complete in 
all its details, by absorbing little by little every individual activity in the 
Church. The withdrawal of obedience adopted in 1398 by France, Castile, 
and other countries dealt a grave blow to tradition. In spite of the in¬ 
conveniences it created and the discontent to which it gave rise, it taught 
the clergy to organise, and to govern without the Pope. The attempt 
made, fruitless as it was, acted as a spur some ten years later, when the 
neutrality voted at the fifth council of Paris in 1408 was received with 
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enthusiasm. The general discontent degenerated into revolt against the 
Papacy. Profiting by the lessons of the past, the council organised on 
systematic lines the autonomy of the French Church. For the papal 
power were substituted two main organs of government—provincial 
councils and primacies. 

The provincial councils were held each year, and lasted for at least a 
month. They gave dispensations for marriage, heard appeals, exercised 
jurisdiction overall the clergy including the bishops and the metropolitan, 
and examined and confirmed the elections of the primates. The primates 
confirmed the archbishops in office, consecrated them, and heard appeals 
from their courts. In case of death or other impediment, their powers 
were exercised by their suffragans and the provincial council. In tin* 
religious Orders the central authority was in the hands of the general 
chapters; a permanent committee, composed of four members and having 
its seat at Paris,heard cases from exempt monasteries. Minute regulations 
were laid down about benefices; especially they aimed at preventing the 
secular authorities from exercising pressure over elections by the chapters. 
The disputes to which the collation to smaller benefices gave rise were 
dealt with by a committee of five members who, in the event of absolute 
disagreement between collators and privileged clergy (i.c. royal and uni¬ 
versity nominees), themselves appointed to the benefices, though only 
alternately with the ordinary collators. Papal taxation was entirely 
suppressed. 

As we have seen, the violent attacks made by Henry of Langenstein in 
the Squalores curiae romanae and Dietrich of Niem in the Speculum 
aureum de titiilis bcneficiorum had passed in time from the realm of theory 
to that of practice. Their revolutionary phrases reappeared on the lips 
of the various orators who prepared with skill and virulence the charges 
against the Papacy in the Paris councils—Pierre Leroy, Gilles Deschamps, 
Jean Jouvenel, Jean Petit, Gerson, Pierre d\Ailly, Jean Cortecuisse. 
Moreover, from 1408 onwards, national Churches with their own liberties 
and customs were being formed outside France also, in the various 
kingdoms that adopted neutrality both towards Benedict XIII and 
Gregory XII. These Churches, however, had no vitality apart from what 
they obtained from the royal pow r er. In spite of their desire for inde¬ 
pendence, they were obedient to the rulers. They were essentially State 
Churches, and in a few years they were to acquire so much power that 
Martin V had to negotiate and make concordats with them. The con¬ 
stitution of the Roman Church was thus profoundly modified. The Holy 
See could no longer communicate directly with the episcopate; it must 
henceforward beat against the royal w ill which barred its way. The ideals 
of the Middle Ages faded away in the troubles that resulted from the 
Great Schism. Even the power of the Pope was to be limited in a 
dangerous fashion. 

Faced with the evils that grew out of the schism of the West, 
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controversialist vvri ters and speakers of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries transferred to the days of uncontested Popes the grievances which 
could justly be formulated against the Popes of the three obediences. In 
domineering tones they demanded the reform of the Church in head and 
members; some of them aimed at more radical measures. One verse- 
writer, a member undoubtedly of the University of Paris, compares the 
Church abandoned to schism to a woman with two husbands, and made 
a Greek address it, or, to be more precise, counsel it, thus: 

L* Eg Use ha pour espom Jhesu, vray Dieu et home h 

John Wyclif went so far as to refer to the Papacy in the following terms: 
“To get rid of such a demon would not harm the Church, but would be 
useful to it; in working for his destruction, the Church would be working 
solicitously for the cause of God.” 1 2 However, though these daring pro¬ 
positions found some echo among contemporaries, most people were not so 
extreme as this. They confined themselves to proclaiming the need for 
reforms and the superiority of the Council over the Pope, as the only 
practical way of bringing the schism to an end ; and their theories were to 
triumph, at long last, at Pisa and Constance. The prestige of the Papacy 
was, therefore, profoundly affected; its absolute power seemed to have 
been taken from it, or at least to have been considerably limited in scope. 

Grave as was the crisis through which the Church had passed, it is 
advisable to avoid exaggeration about it. Historians who base their views 
on the violent charges made in the controversial literature of the time, 
above all in the celebrated work of Nicholas of Clamanges, the Dc corrupto 
Ecdcsiae statu, have depicted the moral condition of religious society in 
the fourteenth century in the blackest colours. Going back to the period 
before the Great Schism, they have drawn plentifully from the writings 
of Dante, Petrarch, the chroniclers, and even of convinced champions of 
papal omnipotence, such as Alvaro Pelayo, St Catherine of Siena, and 
St Bridget of Sweden. Their enquiries all end in the same conclusions. 
But the documents published out of the Vatican Archives have caused 
other historians to revise the charges by which the memory of the Popes 
of Avignon has been assailed, at least to a certain extent. While con¬ 
demning what was deserving of condemnation, these recent writers have 
clearly distinguished Clement VII and Benedict XIII from their prede¬ 
cessors. Though in every pontificate there were abuses, it is necessary to 
take note of the sum of Christian endeavour, and of the manifestations of 
popular piety. The evils of the time drove the faithful to the exercise of 
severe penances. 

There were saints in all ranks of society and in every country. Raymond 
Lull (1256-1315) and Pierre Thomas (1305-66) died as martyrs for the 

1 N. Valois, La France et le Grand Schiame d y Occident, Vol. i, p. .‘WO, Paris, 1890. 

2 Be discumonc paparum in John Wiclif’s polemical works in Latin, ed. Rudolf 
Buddensieg, Vol. u, p. 673, London, 1883. 
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faith, the one at Bougie, the other at Famagusta. Bertrand of Saint- 
Genies, Patnaich of Aquilcia, fell a \ ietirn in 1350 to his zeal for mattering 
the property and privileges of which his Church had been unjustly depri\ed 
by predatory vassals. The Blessed Venturino da Bergamo (1304-46) 
excited the crowds by his ringing eloquence, and at his voice they forgot 
their feuds, practised charity, gave themselves up to exercises of penance. 
On 1 February 1335 lie left Bergamo, and drew after him to Rome a mass 
of pilgrims who numbered up to 20,000 or 30,000 persons, all of whom 
de\oted themselves ardently to prayer and the strictest asceticism. In 
1343 his enthusiastic sermons excited the populace in Lombardy to take 
the cross, and when they embarked for the Holy Land he followed them, 
to meet his death at Smvrna. The Blessed Giovanni Colombini (1301-67) 
also traversed Italy, not to preach the crusade, but to announce and prepare 
the kingdom of God. “Praised be Jesus Christ v> was his motto and de\ice. 
As his Divine Master had set the example of charity, so he continually 
preached peace. His disciples took the name of Gesuati in 1364, and gave 
themselves up to the care of the poor and the sick. The Sienese Giovanni 
Tolomei, St Bridget of Sweden, St Catherine of Siena, St Colette, the 
Blessed John Discalceatus, Peter Ferdinand Pecha, Gerard Groote ot 
Deventer, James of Bourbon, the Blessed Peter of Luxemburg, and others, 
were all famed for terrible austerities. These pious souls weie not isolated 
cases. Besides the Gesuati, other new religious congregations were founded 
such as the Olivetans, the Ilieronymites, the Bretlnen of the Common 
Life, and the Brigit tines. Mv stic Christianity, preaching the renunciation of 
t the things of this world and the abandonment of t tie soul to God, had in the 

I urtecnth century its most illustrious representatives—Mastei Kckehart, 
aigaret Elmer, Johann Tauler, Heinrich Suso, Jan Ruvsbroeck, Jean 
ltsou, and above all Thomas a Kempis, the author of that admirable 
eatise of perfection, the Irnitatio (linst'u Around these diverse persons 
ire gathered lay folk, themselves in love with mysticism and the spirit of 
mance. The fourteenth century counted an indefatigable apostle in 
ncent Ferrer, who evangelised in turn Aragon, Castile, Languc doc, 
uvergne, Tourainc, Brittany, Burgundy, the Lyonnais, Dauphine, and 
an dors, and every where won the multitudes by his eloquence. Fin.dlv, at 
ie summit of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the Blessed Urban V, with his 
gentle mien, illumined the whole Chinch. 

So there existed in the* fourteenth century a remarkable contrast of 
good and evil, and, in spite of the deep wounds from which the Church 
was suffering, she gave proof of an intense vitality. One most anxious 
question, however, still demanded an answer. Could the Church herself 
heal her own wounds t 




CHAPTER XI 

FRANCE: THE LAST CAPETIANS 


Philip IIFs reign is by no means such a colourless interlude between 
tlie two great reigns of Louis IX and Philip IV as it has sometimes been 
represented. Its purely military aspects, it is true, are lamentable. One 
great army in 127(5, on its way to invade Castile, came marching tamely 
home again without crossing the frontier. Another, in the Aragon 
u crusade” of 1285, endured many sufferings in a hopeless and uninspiring 
cause, to which the king's own life was sacrificed. These Spanish expe¬ 
ditions, however, were merely the premature outcome of the growing 
importance, confidence, and ambition of the Capetian monarchy. The 
process by which the king's power was exalted and the royal domain ex¬ 
tended is the capital interest of French history in the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries, and to that process Philip Ill's reign made a 
real contribution* overt or concealed. The failure of designs of foreign 
conquest must not be allowed to blind us to the significance of this fact, 
or cause us to turn from the reign with a shrug, like the contemporary 
poet who sang: 

Do oolui roi ne soi quo dire 
N’ai pas <ste a son conrire 
Ne no sais rien do son af.iire 
Nostie Sire li donst bien faire. 

Whether Philip himself pursued a consciously formulated policy is 
another question. It is hard to say how he earned that title of Amhuv 
which is traditionally his. Contemporary writers praise him as a mighty 
hunter and a good churchman, but blame him for illiteracy and over¬ 
absorption in secular affairs. Kven Guillaume do Nangis, in anxious quest 
of polite metaphor, could do no better than to call his king “the carbuncle 
sprung from that most precious gem of Christ," St Louis. At any rate, 
Philip held that father's memory dear, and accepted the consequences of 
his father's actions. He kept in office the household clerks who had learnt 
I heir business in St Louis' service, men of sagacity and experience, 
wonderfully patient in turning the wheel of routine, if ever expectant 
of reward. Pierre de la Broce, who retained under Philip the post of 
chamberlain to which he had already risen during St Louis' lifetime, was 
an exemplar of the strength and weakness of this class. After eight 
years, court jealousy achieved his undoing, and he was hanged (1278). 
His disappearance cleared the way for his chief enemies, the great feudal¬ 
ists, notable for courage, pride, limitation of vision, and impulsive response 
to stirring appeals. Head and shoulders above the rest towered the king's 
uncle Charles, Count of Anjou and Provence and King of Sicily, whose 
pressure had already been felt by Louis IX and who from 1274 onwards 
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Acquisition of Toulouse and Navarre 


had a friend at court in Philip's second wife, Mary of Brabant, a lady as 
pretty and affectionate as she was consequential and intriguing. The 
Queen-mother, however, Margaret of Provence, hated Charles because in 
right of his marriage with her sister Beatrice he had acquired the whole 
county of Provence when his father-in-law died, denying any share in it 
either to herself or to the third sister, Eleanor, mother of Edward I of 
England. Concerted schemes of the anti-Angevins on both sides of the 
Channel were constant, but none bore permanent fruit. 

In his general treatment of the great feudal magnates Philip shewed 
a becoming dignity and self-respect. At the very outset, the royal domain 
received a magnificent addition in the escheated lands of Philip's uncle, 
Alphonse, Count of Poitou and Toulouse, who died on his way home 
from the crusade in 1271, leaving no heirs. Though Charles of Anjou 
and his cousin, Philippa of Lomagne, both laid claim to a share in this 
inheritance, it passed to the Crown undivided, with the exception of the 
Com tat Venaissin, east of the Rhone, which was presented to the Papacy, 
and the district of the Agenais on the middle Garonne, which was in 
1279, by the Treaty of Amiens, handed over to Edward I, King of 
England and Duke of Aquitaine. At the same time Philip promised to 
begin an enquiry as to English rights in Quercy, and recognised Edward's 
queen Eleanor as countess of the little northern fief of Ponthieu, which 
she had just inherited from her mother. Philip did well to acquiesce in 
this way in new conditions, and to fulfil promises, contingent on the 
death of Alphonse, which had been made as long before as the Treaty of 
Paris of 1259, for a quarrel with his neighbour the English duke would 
have made the absorption of his new southern dominions very difficult. 
As it was, he was able to carry out the saimmt ntum comitatu, s* Tolose on the 
whole with surprising ease, though he could not entirely avoid complica¬ 
tions inevitable for the northern lord of southern fiefs, watched across the 
frontier by Castile, Aragon, and Navarre. Roger Bernard III, Count of 
Foix, and Gerald V, Count of Armagnae, shewed in a local quarrel such 
insolent indifference to the symbols of royal power used in protection of 
their enemy, that Philip was compelled to a military demonstration, 
followed by the imprisonment of the Count of Foix for a year. Mean¬ 
while James I, King of Aragon, put forward claims which took years to 
settle concerning his rights over parts of the county. 

Another substantial addition to the lands of the Crown was quite 
unexpected. Henry I, King of Navarre and Count of Champagne, died 
in 1274, leaving as his heiress Jeanne, a three-year-old child, already 
betrothed to whichever son of Edward I of England should survive to 
marriageable age. However, the widow, Blanche of Artois, whose brother 
Robert was one of Philip's greatest subjects, took refuge at the court of 
France, and soon Philip secured the betrothal of Jeanne to his own second 
son, his namesake and future successor. French armies took possession of 
Navarre, and French officials proceeded to introduce innovations bitterly 
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resented by its inhabitants. The county of Champagne, however, was 
administered till Jeanne's marriage in 1284 by an Englishman whom her 
mother now took as her second husband, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 
brother of Edward I. 

Other acquisitions, individually small but cumulatively important, were 
gained by purchase or exchange. Moreover, the local representatives 
of the Crown, baiilis and scnechaux , everywhere pressed forward royal 
influence and rights, sometimes even more vigorously than the Crown 
itself thought prudent. Before the reign ended, the seneschal of Beaucaire 
had coerced the Bishop of Viviers into recognising the royal rights over 
his subjects; the bailli of Macon had by constant interference with the 
suzerainty of the Archbishop of Lyons paved the way for the official 
union of Lyons with Erance under Philip IV; and James II of Majorca 
had been forced to admit the authority of the (Town in Montpellier. In 
several quarters the Crown had acted as mediator: in the quarrels between 
Guy of Dampierre, Count of Flanders, and the great Flemish towns; in 
the “war of the three Roberts,'” where Philip's brother-in-law, Robert II, 
Duke of Burgundy, was beset by rival claimants in the persons of his 
nephews Robert, Count of Nevers, and Robert, Count of Clermont; and 
in disputes in the county of Brittany. In all sorts of ways the feudalists 
were being taught that, while on the one hand the way of the trans¬ 
gressor was hard, on the other there were advantages in securing the 
friendship and support of the Crown. In some respects they found Philip 
more congenial than his saintly father, for he tolerated the judicial 
combat, enjoyed tournaments in spite of their political undesirability, 
and was, in fact, a human and conventional person of like parts and 
passions with themselves. Had he lived longer, indeed, he might have 
done something to ease the difficulties due to the double position of the 
king as feudalist and sovereign. 

In ecclesiastical policy Philip Ill's reign was not marked by any crisis 
or the settlement of any outstanding problem. The king met his personal 
religious obligations with decency and even zeal; secured preferment for 
his proteges when possible; tried to keep some hold through his officials 
on the hosts of clerks in minor orders whose unruliness so often en¬ 
dangered public peace; avoided as far as he could taking sides in the quarrel 
between the Mendicant Orders and the secular clergy, in the University 
of Paris and elsewhere; and was, on the whole, no more and no less 
criticised in clerical circles than was usual. The papal throne was vacant 
when he became king, but in 1271 was filled bv that admirable and 
energetic Pope, Gregory X, who aimed at orderliness, reconciliation, and 
the sinking of political quarrels in common efforts towards spiritual ends. 
Though Gregory turned a deaf ear to suggestions that Philip III should 
be chosen as Emperor, his relations with the King of France were kindly 
throughout his pontificate (1271-76*). There followed in rapid suc¬ 
cession four Popes of whom nothing need here be said, until in 1281 
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France and Spain 


Charles of Anjou’s personal friend, Cardinal Simon of Brie, ascended the 
papal throne as Martin IV. 

Now at last Charles had the leverage for which he had been waiting 
so long. The character and career of the great Angevin, his masterful 
personality, his successes, and the fantastic dreams with which his suc¬ 
cesses inspired him, have been described elsewhere 1 . The wine long mixed 
seemed ready at last for pouring, when suddenly, in 1282, the cup was 
dashed from his lips, for his Sicilian subjects threw off his rule in the 
46 Sicilian Vespers,” and the rest of his life was spent in vain efforts to 
retrieve his shattered fortunes. Martin IV did all he could to help. 
When the Sicilians offered their throne to Peter III, King of Aragon, 
husband of Constance the heiress of the Ilohenstaufen, the Pope not 
only excommunicated him for accepting, but also declared that he had 
forfeited the throne of Aragon. Now came the critical moment for France, 
for the Pope offered the vacated throne to Philip for one of his sons. 

From some points of view the offer was tempting. Navarre, the western 
of the two Spanish kingdoms which marched with French soil, was already 
secured for Philip’s eldest surviving son; it would be well if Aragon, its 
eastern neighbour, could be in a similar position. And Philip had some 
stinging memories with regard to Spain, which he would be glad to salve 
if possible. In 1275, on the death of Philip’s brother-in-law, Ferdinand 
de la Cerda, heir to the throne of Castile, King Alfonso X had entirely 
ignored the right of the dead man’s two little sons to step into their 
father’s place, and had proclaimed as his heir their uncle Sancho. The 
widow, Blanche of France, left, as Guillaume de Nangis says, “destitute 
of almost all human comfort, in desolation with her children amid the 
rude manners of the Spaniards and their horrible appearance,” had 
appealed to Philip for help, and he had not only sent protesting em¬ 
bassies but had set off with a huge army of invasion. However, the army 
had got no farther than Sauveterre, near Pau, and most of its members had 
never had a chance of fighting, though some, it is true, went on to punish 
a revolt in Navarre, and did dreadful work there. The whole business 
was ineffective, and as bv 1283 Alfonso was engaged in a fierce struggle 
with his former protege Sancho, Philip need not fear interference from 
Castile if he chose to blot out its humiliation by new ventures in Aragon. 
If to these considerations we add the feudal love of war for its own sake, 
and further the fact that the Aragonese expedition was to involve all 
the spiritual and temporal privileges of a crusade, it is not surprising 
that the Pope’s offer was accepted, after discussion in two assemblies of 
magnates, one at Bourges in November 1283, the other at Paris in 
February 1284. Enthusiasm ignored the difficulty of war in an unknown 
region, the strength of local feeling in Aragon, and the misery of acting 
as cat’s paw in another man’s quarrel. There may well have been moments 
later, however, when this last thought came home with bitterness; for 
1 Supra, Vol. vi. Chap. vi. 
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Charles of Anjou died in January 1285, and Martin IV in the following 
March, so that Philip was left alone to face the consequences of other 
people’s actions. 

The story of the ill-starred crusade is short Philip set out in March 
1285, accompanied by his two sons and by the papal legate. His army 
was huge but cumbrous, fiery but undisciplined, and as it advanced from 
Narbonne across Roussillon horrible atrocities occurred, especially at Elna 
(25 May). Aragon was entered in June, after a painful crossing of the 
Pyrenees, and on 27 June Philip settled down to a ten weeks’ siege of 
Gerona. What with shortage of supplies, which had to be brought at 
irregular intervals from the supporting fleet oft Rosas, until this was 
defeated in August at the battle of the Islas Hormigas; what with disease, 
due to the heat, the flies, and the deadly stenches of warfare; what with 
the disheartening effect of long periods of inactivity, only now and then 
broken by trifling skirmishes; the army which at last, on 7 September, 
marched into ruined Gerona, was hardly victorious in anything but name. 
In any case that victory, such as it was, represented the extreme of 
possible success, and within a week the invaders were in retreat towards 
France. At Perpignan, on 5 October, Philip III died, while his rival, 
Peter of Aragon, lived scarcely another month. The reign ended, as it 
had begun, in an atmosphere of general mourning. 

With the accession of Philip IV there opened a period full of great 
happenings in French history. How far was this due to the king himself? 
M. Langlois’ weighty support is given to the view that we shall never 
know. “This little problem is insoluble.” A German biographer 1 , on 
the other hand, argues that a careful reconsideration of contemporary 
evidence suggests that Philip had real driving force. As the pupil of 
William of Ercuis, and the recipient of many learned works, he had had 
frequent opportunities of acquiring wisdom, and although contemporaries 
were unanimous in ascribing the responsibility for Philip's actions to 
others, in each case it is easy to see why they should wish to do so. The 
monks of Saint-Denis did not want to criticise a patron; Yillani, a partner 
in the firm of the Peruzzi, must not blame a valued client; Dubois thought 
it tactful to speak freely of past royal mistakes as due to bad advice; 
Nogaret dared not alienate opinion from his master by revealing to the* 
outside world that Drang nach Ilcrrschqft by which he knew him to be 
possessed. And finally, Philip himself on his death-bed assumed responsi¬ 
bility in striking words which were recorded by an impartial witness in a 
letter written only eight days afterwards. “lie said...that in many ways 
he had done wrong and offended God, led by evil counsel, and that he 
himself was the cause of that evil counsel (quod ip sc met erat causa malt 
eons'ilii mi).” All this, however, is slender evidence from which to deduce 


1 K. Wenck, Philipp der Schone von Frankreich . Marburg, 1005. 
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personality, and the self-accusation of a dying man in his remorse is not 
enough to counterbalance the silence of a lifetime. 

The few definite remarks made by contemporaries about Philip do not 
help us much. The French called him the Fair and the Flemings the 
Fat. That indiscreet and hot-headed southerner, Bernard Saisset, was in 
the midst of the irritations of his own trial when lie declared: “The king 
is like the eagle owl, the finest of birds, and yet worth nothing at all. 
He is the handsomest man in the world, yet all he can do is to stare at 
people without saying a word. 11 Yves of Saint-Denis, on the other hand, 
coming from an abbey closely linked with the destinies of the monarchy, 
found as he stood by Philips death-bed exactly those qualities that he 
would wish to find in a son of St Louis, and phrased his admiration 
in terms suitable to any pious end. Official documents conceal the 
individual by their formulae. And even the achievements of the 
reign are no testimony of royal skill, for historical experience proves 
that royal indifference was, in administrative connexions at any rate, 
sometimes more beneficial than royal interference. On the whole we 
must leave Philip's personality where we found it, a riddle without an 
answer. 

Next to the king, the greatest position in France belonged to Charles 
of Valois, who had been compensated for losing his promised kingdom of 
Aragon by marriage with Margaret, the daughter of Charles II, King of 
Naples, who brought to him the counties of Anjou and Maine. However, 
Charles had little time to spare for his brother s affairs, for he married 
three times and had to provide for the futures of fourteen sons and 
daughters; he acquired with his second wife, Catherine Courtenay, who 
was the granddaughter of Baldwin II, claims on the Latin Empire of 
the East; and in 1308 he became an unsuccessful candidate for election 
as Emperor in the West. Philip’s chief instruments—-or leaders, if we 
adopt the idea of his personal insignificance—were chosen from among 
those professional administrators whose activities are so characteristic of 
the age, and who had learnt their business in the personal service of the 
king or his family. The researches made of late years into administrative 
history have shewn us how united, to the thirteenth-century mind, were 
public and private, State and domestic, and how experience gained in one 
field was utilised in another. Pierre Flote, to whom, as his enemies put 
it in bitter mockery, Philip said, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my council," 1 had started his career as head of the pantry in the 
queen’s household. Men of this sort, Guillaume de Nogaret, Enguerrand 
de Marigny, and others, counted enormously with Philip. Vigorous, im¬ 
pudent, and ingenious, they encouraged him in certain bold departures 
from the policy of his father and grandfather. Foreign policy deserted 
the Spanish peninsula for efforts in new fields, and the relations of the 
Crown with Church and Pope put on startling and scandalous colours. 
Three huge upheavals mark the reign—the bitter quarrel with Boni- 
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face VIII, the establishment of the Avignon Papacy, and the suppression 
of the Order of the Knights Templars. 

It was in 1294 that Cardinal Benedict Gaetani ascended the papal 
throne as Pope Boniface VIII. He was already known, and disliked, in 
France. In 1263 he had accompanied Cardinal Simon of Brie when he 
came to preach an anti-Ghibelline crusade in the interests of Charles of 
Anjou. So recently as 1290 he had again visited France, this time as 
legate, and although his instructions were to make peace and assuage the 
griefs of the clergy, his bitter tongue put such an edge on the policy of 
Nicholas IV, whom he represented, that he brought not peace but a sword. 
And as Benedict had begun, Boniface was to continue, robbing his real 
qualities of courage and energy of some of their value by a contemptuous 
disregard of other men’s prejudices or principles. In Philip IV, however, 
or in those who dictated Philip’s attitude, Boniface soon found a pride 
and an impatience to match his own. Even in the days of Nicholas IV, who 
had done his best to veil in elaborate courtesy any difference of opinion 
between himself and Philip, there had been signs of French resentment. 
“It is delightful for us,” wrote Philip sarcastically in 1289, “to find that 
when we are in question, he [ the Pope] shews far more alacrity in attending 
to our correction, on bare suspicion, than to that of other kings.” Under 
Boniface VIII this soreness was rubbed into an open wound. 

The first friction occurred in 1296. Philip had in 1295 made his final 
peace with Aragon, but twelve months before had become embroiled with 
lid ward I of England, who in turn set up alliances with Philip’s trouble¬ 
some northern vassal, Guy of Dampierre, Count of Flanders. Both the 
English and French Kings demanded for their war expenses clerical 
subsidies, Philip having fresh in his memory that “crusading” tenth which 
by papal permission had financed the campaign against Aragon. From 
both countries, however, clerical protests reached Rome, and in February 
1296 Boniface asserted himself by the issue of the bull Clericis laicos. 
Though this bull was addressed in a general way to all secular rulers, the 
circumstances made it clear that it was aimed especially at England and 
Fiance, and though the doctrine it contained was not novel, both monarchs 
felt resentful at its being emphasised at this particular moment. The bull 
began by a provocative quotation from Gratian’s Dccrcturn —“Antiquity 
reports that laymen are exceedingly troublesome to clerks,” and went on 
to insist that before kings exacted or clergy paid any collectae or talliac 
papal authorisation must always be sought, on pain of excommunication. 

Philip shewed extreme irritation at this, and the French clergy trembled 
lest his wrath should recoil on them in worse than words. The bull was 
discussed in an assembly of prelates, envoys were sent to Rome, and in 
August Philip forbade the exportation of gold or silver from France. 
This may have been a mere war-time precaution, but Boniface took it as 
a personal affront, and commented on it indignantly in September in the 
bull Incff'abUis amor , by which he disclaimed any intention of preventing 
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the clergy from contributing when required for the defence of the realm, 
but still insisted that they must never do so without papal permission. 
After an interval of spluttering wrath and windy threats at both the 
French and the Roman courts, Boniface came to terms in a series of 
graduated withdrawals. In February 1^297 he authorised the king to accept 
voluntary contributions from ecclesiastics, in pressing necessity, without 
consulting the Pope. In July he committed to the king the decision as 
to whether in any given case the necessity was pressing or not, and on the 
last day of the same month, by the bull Etsi dc statu , he formally 
renounced the claims made in Clericis lakos. During August Boniface 
made several friendly gestures, including the canonisation of Louis IX. 
This outward good will was maintained for another four years and more, 
but as both Boniface and Philip matured their policy it became certain 
that a new clash of pretensions would occur, especially as the celebration 
of the papal Jubilee in 1300 surrounded the Pope with compliments and 
deference which left him less than ever disposed to endure criticism. 

The second quarrel, in which the questions at issue were wider, the 
conflict longer, the defeat of the Pope more complete, and the historical 
results more lasting, began at the end of 1301. Philip had asked the 
Pope, in a tone rather of command than of request, to degrade f rom his 
orders Bernard Saisset, Bishop of Pamiers, who was accused of trying to 
rouse Languedoc against French rule, speaking treasonably of the king, 
his councillors, and his policy, preaching heretical doctrines, and blas¬ 
pheming against God and the Pope. These charges, first made in the early 
summer of 1301 after a local enquiry, had been confirmed and extended 
in October, when Bernard was arraigned before the king and the magnates 
in assembly at Senlis. The bishop was then placed in the custody of the 
Archbishop of Narbonne, and was regarded by the Crown as a culprit 
whose guilt was proven, but whose punishment would he deferred, out of 
respect for the Church, until he had been deprived formally of his clerical 
status. “The king is only waiting for this before making to God the 
agreeable sacrifice of a traitor whose reformation is no longer possible.” 

Now it is unlikely that in the first attack on Saisset Philip had in mind 
ecclesiastical considerations. He was, for political reasons, curbing an 
unruly subject in a part of his dominions where local independence and 
loose attachment made unruliness particularly dangerous. Yet Saisset was 
a bishop, and Philip shewed either an incredible naivete or a deliberate 
blindness when he assumed that the Pope would ruin an ecclesiastic upon 
secular judgment alone, even after Philip had fed his indignation with 
tales of Bernard’s spiritual shortcomings and impertinences in speaking 
of the Pope himself. To any Pope such a course would have been a 
sacrifice ot dignity; to Boniface, especially with pride newly inflated bv 
the Jubilee, it was unthinkable. Besides, Bernard was his protege, occu¬ 
pant of a new bishopric carved out for his benefit from the see of 
Toulouse. It is not surprising that Boniface refused Philip's request. 
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Letters of 5 December 1301 ordered the king to release Bernard's 
temporalities and set him free to go to be judged at Rome, and though on 
13 January 1302 this order was countermanded, Boniface still insisted 
that the bishop must be tried in the court of his superior, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonne. 

This check to Philip’s wishes might in itself have been enough to cause 
a quarrel, which became certain when Boniface surrounded the immediate 
decision with a pomp and circumstance that almost concealed it from 
sight, reasserting papal claims in terms intolerably harsh and pretentious. 
By the bull Salvator mundl he revoked the concessions made in 1297, 
and once again forbade French prelates to make grants to the Crown 
without papal permission. In the bull Ausculta fill he took the tone of 
a pedagogue to an unruly pupil, rebuking Philip for seizure of eccle¬ 
siastical goods, debasement of the coinage, and other offences, and 
announcing that in November 1302 representatives of the Gallican Church 
would be required to come to Rome to a synod at which Philip himself 
might be present if he chose, but which in anv case would proceed to 
take measures for the reform of his realm. Letters of summons addressed 
to the French prelates, chapters, and masters of theology, plainly named 
“the correction of the king” as among the business to be dealt with. 
What was Philip to do? 

For nearly eighteen months it seemed as if victory was this time to go 
to Boniface. For one thing, Philip seemed so absorbed in the wider 
conflict that he ceased to trouble about Saisset, who remained in obscurity 
for some years, but in the end was restored to his see. The bull Ausn/Ita 
Jill was burnt, by accident or design, and trouble was taken to circulate 
an inaccurate and mocking summary of its contents, possibly with a 
pretended reply in which Philip ottered to “Boniface who calls himself 
Pope little or no greeting/’ For the first time in his reign, Philip sum¬ 
moned clergy, nobles, and townsfolk of his realm to meet together at 
Paris in April, and there “begged most earnestly, as a lord commanding 
and as a friend asking and urging with entreaties,” for their support. 
He was so far successful that each order did address a letter to Rome, 
rejecting any idea that the realm which the French kings held “from 
God alone” could possibly be in temporal subjection to the Pope. So 
scant was the civility of the laymen’s letters that the cardinals solemnly 
protested. “It was indecent...not to name the Most Holy Father in 
your letters as supreme pontiff....Laying aside all filial and customary 
deference, you referred to him by some roundabout phrase of newly- 
invented words.” And yet, when the threatened synod actually met, thirty- 
nine abbots and bishops from France were present in person, while others 
were represented by proxies. This was encouraging for Boniface, and so 
was the news that in July the Flemings had inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the French. He accordingly published the bull Vnam Sanctum , 
“ the most absolute proclamation of theocratic doctrine ever formulated 
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in the Middle Ages.” Reiterating well-worn metaphors such as that of 
the two swords, firmly emphasising the inferiority of the temporal to the 
spiritual, the bull closed with a striking pronouncement. “Further we 
declare, say, define, and pronounce that it is a necessity of salvation for 
every human creature to be subject to the Roman pontiff.' 1 

There was not a word in this bull, however, directly naming France; 
nor did the synod, for all the talk beforehand, proceed to the chastise¬ 
ment of Philip. However, after the meeting, Cardinal Jean Lemoine 
was sent as legate with a sort of ultimatum. He was to ascertain Philip's 
views on various points—the withdrawal of hindrances, direct or in¬ 
direct, to French prelates wishing to visit Rome, especially those who 
had attended the council just ended; recognition of the Pope's rights in 
the collation of benefices, the dispatch of legates whenever and wherever 
he chose, and the disposal of ecclesiastical revenues; and royal respect 
for Church property and for the goods of bishoprics during vacancies. 
Philip, much shaken by his ill luck in Flanders and by the loss of Pierre 
Flote, replied witli surprising patience. Boniface, misjudging his man and 
the moment, then tried him too far. In April 1303 he rejected Philip's 
answers, and bade the legate threaten him with excommunication unless 
he would make entire submission. That was the end of the upward trend 
of the Pope's fortunes. Philip pulled himself together,and lent a willing 
ear to Flote's bold successor, Guillaume de Nogaret, who since February 
had been increasingly in his confidence. By the end of the year the tables 
had been completely turned. 

Nogaret's advice, in a nutshell, was to forsake the defensive for the 
offensive. Layman and lawyer though he was, many a polemical sermon- 
writer might have envied the skill with which he turned Scripture to 
his own uses in the “requisition" which he laid before the king and 
magnates in March 1303. Was it not St Peter himself, he said, who wrote, 
“There were false prophets also among the people, even as there shall be 
false teachers among you"? The present occupant of St Peter's throne 
was the embodiment of that fulfilled prophecy, and guilty of enormous 
crimes. The King of France must flash the light of his drawn sword before 
the Pope's eyes, like the angel before Balaam. In other words, he must 
secure the summons of a General Council to judge and condemn Boniface, 
and in the meanwhile make the Pope a prisoner and set up, with the 
help of the cardinals, a vicar to rule the Church until a new Pope could be 
elected. This was all pleasant hearing for the anti-papalists, but although 
Philip had already given Nogaret and three colleagues vaguely-worded 
credentials to go “to certain places upon certain business," he does not 
seem to have decided to proceed from words to deeds till he found that 
Boniface had rejected his overtures to Cardinal Lemoine, while that 
rejection itself shews that Boniface was as yet unaware of the seriousness 
of the danger. It was not till April 1303, then, that there opened the 
final conflict which was to reach its climax in September. 
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Both sides were henceforth uncompromising. Boniface, giving solemn 
audience on 30 April to the proctors of his former enemy, the King of 
the Romans, Albert of Austria, with a view to his “edification and con¬ 
firmation, 11 said many things which were meant to reach a wider circle 
than those who listened to him in the Lateral). God made literally, he 
said, both sun and moon, but also the metaphorical sun of the eccle¬ 
siastical power and the metaphorical moon of the secular power. ‘‘And 
as the moon has no light save that which it received from the sun, so too 
no earthly power has anything save that which it received from the 

ecclesiastical power_Some princes are making their confederations, but 

we say boldly that if all the princes of the earth were leagued against us 
and against the Church, so long as we had the truth and were standing 

by truth, we value them not a straw_Let the king kno w therefore that 

if he defends himself well and recovers his rights and the rights of his 
realm and Empire, we say boldly that we will defend his rights even 
more than our own, and this against the King of France or anybody 
else....We with him and he with us will put the pride of the French 
to confusion. 11 In September, Boniface issued the bull Super Petri solio , 
reciting the history of the quarrel, exhorting Philip to repentance, 
releasing his subjects from allegiance to him, and declaring null any 
alliance he might make, but not actually pronouncing him deposed. 

Meanwhile, in June 1303, before an assembly of magnates in the 
Louvre, accusations of the most precise, varied, and startling kind were 
set forth, and even the bishops and abbots present agreed that a General 
Council ought to meet, “thinking it useful and very necessary that the 
innocence of Boniface should shine forth clearly, 1 ' but refusing to com¬ 
mit themselves to any party. Royal commissioners were then sent round 
the country to relate what had happened and canvass general support. 
If some stalwarts, such as the Dominicans of Montpellier, would have 
nothing to do with the project, and were accordingly ordered out of the 
country, a certain number of new adhesions were secured. Meanwhile 
letters were addressed to the cardinals, the Italian republics, Castile, 
Portugal, and Navarre. Nogaret himself had gone to Italy to supervise 
the arrest of the Pope, and from headquarters at Staggia, near Siena, 
organised an armed band inspired by personal hatred of the Gaetani, 
greed of money, or general rowdiness, quite as much as by loftier motives. 
This force, led by Nogaret, Sciarra Colonna, and Rinaldo da Supino, 
burst into Anagni on 7 September 1303, and after sack, tire, and violence, 
secured the person of the Pope himself. This was the supreme moment. 
The French, indeed, failed to carry Boniface away, for many of their 
loudest advocates fell silent when they actually saw, as Dante said, “Christ 
made captive in the person of his Vicar. 11 A revulsion of feeling drove 
the invaders out of the town, while a band of Roman knights led Boniface 
back to Rome. Yet the audacity of the attack had been in itself im¬ 
pressive, and became more so when a month later Boniface, by this time 
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a very old man, succumbed to the shock he had undergone. Philip was 
left in possession of the field, and it would be a bold man who would dare 
to pick up the sword that had fallen from the hand of the dead Pope. 

The definite results of the conflict remained uncertain for about two 
years longer. Benedict XI, who succeeded Boniface within eleven days 
of his death, but whose pontificate lasted less than nine months, tried 
to hunt with the hounds by releasing Philip from all sentences pro¬ 
nounced against him by Boniface, yet to protect the hare by demanding 
that Nogaret should be punished for the scandal at Anagni. I)eath rclie\ed 
him of this awkward task, and after a vacancy of nearly two years, French 
influence secured, in the person of Bertrand de Got, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, a Pope congenial to Philip in birth, career, and personality, 
(lenient V (1805-14), patron of art and learning, aibitrator in many 
European quarrels, begetter of a large addition to the (anon Law', was 
no papc faineant ; but he was a French subject, he and his family owed 
much to court favour, and he was temperamentally, or perhaps physically 
(since he was in the throes of an illness which modern science suspects 
to have been cancer), incapable of resisting Philip's coercion. This be¬ 
came gradually evident. Out of 28 cardinals created in 1805, 1810, and 
1812, 25 were French, dement did not venture to return to Rome,but 
was consecrated at Lyons, and after 1808 set up a court at Avignon, 
which was geographically situated in France, but was on the way to 
Italy, and in the midst of the papal (omtat Venaissin. Politically, it was 
under the control of that younger branch of the (apetian house which 
ruled Naples and Provence. Thus began tla* “Babylonish Captivity," 
though so little idea had ( lenient himself that it was destined to con¬ 
tinue, that he did not even send to Italy for all his treasures and archive's, 
much less set about building himself a palace. Meanwhile he* had to 
respect French wishes, and in 1811 at last gave up the effort to shelter 
his predecessor. lie congratulated Philip on the zeal which had led him 
to attack Boniface, and ordered the erasure from the papal records of all 
matter in a contrary sense. In 1812 he made a further surrender, by 
yielding at last to that demand for the dest motion of the great Order 
of the Temple which Philip had been pressing upon him for the last 
six years. 

However mixed may have been Philips motives in this attack, there 
w'ere plenty of reputable reasons to put forward. As the crusading , mue _ 
ment declined during the thirteenth century, the fortunes of the Military 
Orders had begun to tremble in the balance, and even St Louis himself 
and his fiiend 1 ope Gregory IX had wondered if it might not be ad¬ 
vantageous to combine them all into a single organisation. Nothing had 
been done, however, by the time that the Holy Land had to be abandoned 
after the fall of Acre in 1291. The Templars could no longer ply their 
trade of fighting, and the by-product of their activities, finance, was not, 
like the nursing of the Hospitallers, an argument for continued c\isU m e. 
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but on the contrary a temptation to themselves and an invitation to 
their enemies. The Popes now revived the project of fusion, and Clement V 
himself, very early in his pontificate, consulted Jacques de Molay, Grand 
Master of the Temple, as to its advisabili ty. Unluckily, the Grand Master 
held as a general principle the view that, in his own words, “rarely if 
ever does an innovation bring anything but danger.” He argued soundly 
enough that competition in well-doing had its uses, and that the forcible 
absorption into one Order of men who had taken their vows in another 
was an obvious injustice. He shewed less wisdom, however, when he pro¬ 
fessed himself at a loss to know how the two Orders would ever be able to 
do as much almsgiving jointly as they had done separately, or to pro¬ 
vide a safe escort for pilgrims unless the vanguard was composed of one 
Older and the rearguard of the other, as had been customary hitherto! 
The plan of union thus came to nothing, and the Templars soon found 
that the alternative, in the eyes of their enemies, was their disappearance. 

The last, chapter of the Templars" existence opened in 1307 and 
closed in 1312, though almost to the end it was uncertain what would be 
the final sentence written. Accusations of heresy and immorality were 
brought forward, and the Pope in August 1307 ordered an enquiry. In 
September Philip, calling to his assistance Nogaret to be keeper of the 
seals, proceeded to an attack far swifter than anything the Pope had 
contemplated. “ Placed by God on the eminence of royalty for the defence 
of the liberty of the faith,” as he said, he ordered the arrest of every 
Templar in France, caused an inventory of their property to be made, 
and examined the prisoners before royal commissioners, who were to hand 
on their victims for a second questioning, with torture if required, before 
the representatives of the Inquisitor. Numbers of bewildered Templars 
soon made confessions which, bv a suspicious coincidence, corresponded 
almost verballv with the accusations set forth in the commissioners' 1 in¬ 
structions. Nor was this surprising. “You shall go on making enquiry 
by general words till you drag the truth out of them and they persevere 
in the truth.” Not much imagination is needed to fill up the gaps in the 
process thus indicated. Trembling old men, who might well have for¬ 
gotten the details of professions made as much as forty years before, 
produced particulars of offensive ceremonial of the sort the commis¬ 
sioners expected, offering their evidence with piteous little excuses and 
reservations. The aged Grand Master was sure he had been told to 
deny Christ and spit on the crucifix, but spat but once, unwillingly, and 
that upon the ground. Hugues de Pairaud, visitor of the Order, admitted 
that he had given very questionable instructions to those he was receiving, 
but had always done so “not from the heart, but only from the mouth/" 
Occasionally the commissioners could not extort what, tliev wanted, as in 
the case of that knight of thirty years of age whose profession must 
have been quite recent, and who swore that “after lie had made many 
promises as to keeping the good statutes and observances of the Order, 
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the mantle was placed on his neck, and the brother receiving him let 
him kiss him on the mouth, and all the other brothers present also. 
Nothing else was enjoined upon or commanded to him.'” Firmness of this 
sort, however, was unusual, and by the end of the year Philip was able to 
confront the Pope with so nauseating a list of horrors that Clement 
ordered all Christian rulers to arrest the? Templars in their dominions. 
In December the French prisoners were handed over to the custody of 
two papal envoys. 

The talc was not yet told, however. Once out of Philip's grip, many 
of the prisoners took back their confessions, and in January 1308 the 
Pope decided to begin an investigation on his own account, suspending, 
with rebukes, the powers of the French inquisitors. For more than six 
months progress was checked, while Philip took every possible means to 
coerce the Pope into fresh action. Harangues and anonymous writings 
inflamed French opinion not only against the Templars but against 
Clement himself. The States-General wx*re called together at Tours by 
a summons representing Philip as the avenger of the Crucified against the 
enormities of the Templars. “Laws, arms, beasts, the four elements 
themselves, should rise against a crime so impious." Thus instructed, the 
deputies (among whom, representing Coutances, was Pierre Dubois himself, 
advocatus re gain nn cans arum in far more than the merely technical senst 4 ) 
were of the dutiful opinion that no punishment could be too severe for 
criminals so odious, and Philip was able to go on encouraged to negotiate 
personally with Clement at Poitiers. In public and in private, (‘very 
resource of ingenuity was used. In particular, stress was laid upon that 
unfortunate secrecy which was a feature of the Templars 1 rule, and which 
was now said to be cover for the evil deeds which love darkness rather 
than light. Finally, in July, Pope and king came to terms. The examina¬ 
tion of individual Templars (except the great dignitaries, who were now 
reserved for judgment by the Holy See itself) was to begin again, under 
the guidance of the bishops, helped by secular and Mendicant colleagues, 
and by inquisitors if required. A further enquiry, into the guilt or 
innocence of the Order as a whole, was entrusted to papal commissioners, 
who were to report to a General Council, summoned to Vienne. The two 
enquiries were to proceed simultaneously, and it need hardly be pointed 
out how easily persons on their trial as individuals in one process could 
be intimidated as witnesses on the general question under judgment in 
the other. How many more witnesses were there like Aimery de Villiers- 
le-Duc in 1310? Pale and terrified, alternately beating his breast in 
penitence or stretching out his hands to the altar in passionate* assevera¬ 
tion, he swore that all he confessed to the discredit of the Order was 
untrue. But he had seen fifty-four brothers being taken in carts on their 
way to be burnt alive, “and because he was afraid that if he himself were 
to be burnt he would not be able to shew good endurance," he had con¬ 
fessed that the errors imputed to the Order were true. “And he would 
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have confessed that he had slain God Himself, if they had asked him that. 11 
“All the brethren are so struck with terror, 1 ’ wrote some defenders of the 
Order, “that there is no reason to be surprised at those who tell lies, but 
rather at those who stand by the truth. 11 Moreover, many of the rank 
and hie of the Templars were, as their Grand Master acknowledged him¬ 
self to be, “poor and unlettered, 11 floundered just as helplessly as he did 
when confronted with swift and subtle arguments, and were fain, like him, 
to fall back upon the thought that “when the soul is separated from the 
body, then it will appear who was good and who was bad, and everyone 
will know the truth. 11 

The Council of Vienne, often postponed, met at last in October 1311, 
and in April 1312 the Pope was forced into his last surrender. The bull 
Fb,r in twee ho admitted that the evidence produced was insufficient to 
warrant the canonical condemnation of the Order, but as a measure of 
expediency, without sentence, brought it to an end. “Thus perished the 
Order of the Temple, suppressed not condemned, butchered unresisting. 11 
Its belongings were transferred to the Hospitallers, and in 1311 its last 
remaining dignitaries were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Two 
of them, the aged Grand Master and the Preceptor of Normandy, now 
summoned strength for a final protest, declared the charges false and the 
suppression unjust, and were rewarded by execution. The affair was at 
an end, but not before it had demonstrated for all Europe the impotence 
of the Papacy in the hands of the King of France. 

Nothing in the internal relations of Philip IV with the Church in France 
was nearly so striking as these external conflicts with the Apostolic See. 
lie continued,like his predecessors, to enjov and protect royal rights, such 
as the authorisation of elections to bishoprics and abbacies, the custody 
of their temporalities during vacancy, the special guardianship, with 
special privileges, of churches or abbeys which placed themselves under 
royal protection, and the right of amortmnnent^ or levy of a sum due for 
permission given to the Church to acquire fresh lands. He exchanged 
with the bishops the usual mutual reminders of the limits of ecclesiastical 
and secular jurisdiction, with protests in particular instances, but he took 
no drastic measures in defence of the secular courts of the kind recom¬ 
mended to him by the ingenious Pierre Dubois in his Brevis Dodrina. 
He had no desire, indeed, to quarrel with the bishops, many of whom owed 
their position to his influence while others were among his administrative 
officials, so long as they would reward his complaisance by financial and 
other support. On the whole, his relations were much easier with the 
secular clergy than with the regular, who were less identified with French 
interests as such. His new responsibilities in Languedoc brought vividly 
to his notice the sufferings of the inhabitants of those parts through the 
Dominican inquisition into heresy. Horrified in 1301 at the stories he 
heard from Bernard Delicieux, a brother in the Franciscan convent at 
Carcassonne, confirmed by the reports of two royal envoys freshly returned 
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from a commission of enquiry, he secured the removal of the Dominican 
Inquisitor of Toulouse, fined his chief supporter, the Bishop of Albi, and 
issued an ordinance directing the Dominicans to admit episcopal, and even 
sometimes Franciscan, supervision in their dealings with heresy. So 
indecent, however, was the window-smashing, rioting enthusiasm of the 
southerners in their victory, so complete the absence of the peace and 
good will which were expected after righted wrongs, so vigorous the action 
of the Dominicans themselves both in France and at Rome, that even 
after a personal visit to the south, in lb02, Philip was disinclined to go 
farther along the path he had entered. Delicieux’s impatience over this 
delay led to an abortive plot with the Aragonese heir to the throne of 
Majorca against the northerners, which alienated Philip’s sympathy com¬ 
pletely. He made no further attempt to help the southerners. 

Before examining Philip’s relations with other groups of his subjects, 
it will 1)0 well to consider his foreign and military ambitions, lien' Philip 
broke with recent tradition. lie gave op all idea of active enterprise 
south of the Pyrenees, while on the other hand he embarked upon aggres¬ 
sions bolder than Philip III had ever attempted, in trying to bring under 
the direct rule of the Crown the two great independent fiefs of Gascony 
and Flanders. Mutual danger made the two ally, and in neither quarter 
did Philip achieve permanent success. 

For ten years after the death of Philip III the diplomatists were kept 
busy over the question of the rival claims to Aragon and Sicily. Philip IV, 
himself the son of an Aragonese mother, had no intention of going to 
war, in the interests of his younger brother Charles of V alois, against his 
cousin Alfonso of Aragon. A settlement was almost reached in 1291 
when at Taraseon the rights of James of Aragon, King of Sicily, were 
thrown over in an agreement among the other powers concerned, by 
which Charles of Valois renounced his claim to Aragon, Charles of Naples, 
heir of Charles of Anjou, was to have Sicily, and in return Charles of 
Valois was to receive Anjou and Maine with the hand of (dairies of Naples’ 
daughter. Immediately afterwards, however, Alfonso IIFs death without 
sons made James of Sicily King of Aragon also, and hot in his own defence. 
Finally, in 1295, by the Peace of Anagni, he agreed to give up Sicilv. 
The last trace of the crusade was effaced seventeen years later, when the 
Spaniards recovered the Val d’Aran, occupied by the French during the 
campaign of 1285. Philip forbore officially to take advantage of the fact 
that the Sicilians declined the settlement of 1295 and chose James of 
Aragon’s younger brother, Frederick, as their king. In 1301, indeed, 
Charles of Valois, who regarded Italy as a half-way house to his designs 
on the Eastern Empire, was allowed to take an expedition to the help of 
Boniface VIII and the Guelfs, but Charles was unsuccessful and .Philip 
tepid, and the troops were recalled to France in 1502. Philip was equally 
apathetic about the cause of Blanche of France and the Infantes de la 
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Cerda with regard to Castile. Though he offered a refuge to such Casti¬ 
lians as chose to flee to France, he avoided any quarrel with the supplanter 
Sancho IV. That was bare prudence. If there was to be war in the south 
over the English possessions, an essential preliminary was to secure the 
good will of the adjacent Spanish kingdoms. 

War between France and England, indeed, was becoming increasingly 
probable, and the partisanship which would seek to deny in the one side 
or ascribe to the other the first motion towards it is really debating an 
unimportant question. In Philip IV’s own lifetime, an anonymous French 
chronicler declared that Edward’s behaviour was that of one “ who for long 
enough had been making ready to fight the king,” while on the English 
side Edward was represented as peace-loving, law-abiding, and forced to 
defiance in the end bv French treachery. The truth was that neither king 
could fail to have felt the irritations created by the treaty made at Paris 
in 1259. “The essential article of that treaty,” says M. Bemont, “is that 
by which the King of England, Duke of Guienne, declared that he became 
the liege man of the King of France. From the feudal point of view, this 
dependence was in no way humiliating; but it created a legal situation 
difficult for a king to endure.” Either side might at any moment find 
pretext for quarrel, and, as it happened, Philip was ready to strike first. 
Bickerings between French and English seamen reaching unusual heights 
of violence caused him to call his vassal Edward to account before the 
Parlement of Paris in 129 k Edward, though he did not respond in person, 
sent his brother Edmund in his place, and it was amicably agreed that 
the chief strongholds in Gascony should be put as a matter of form in to 
French hands for forty days while enquiry was made into disputed questions. 
Such an arrangement was by no means uncommon, and Edmund shewed 
no unusual stupidity in accepting it. Its sequel also was not unparalleled. 
The castles were not returned when the stipulated period had elapsed. 
All Edward could do was to make public protest, renounce his homage, 
and prepare to fight for the recovery of his duchy. 

The war which thus began in 1294 did not come to a final and legal 
end till the Peace of Paris of 1303, but all the campaigning was done in 
the first four years. Edward, detained by trouble in England, was not 
once able to go in person to lead his forces in Gascony, and those who 
represented him were defeated year after year by the French armies, led 
in 1294 by Raoul de Nesle, Constable of France, in 1295 by Charles of 
Valois, and in 1296 by Robert of Artois. Edward was pinning his main 
hopes on a counter-offensive, to be undertaken with a series of allies made 
by expensive diplomacy all along the northern and eastern borders of 
France. Guy of Dampierre, Count of Flanders, was the weightiest of these, 
and it was to join him that Edward at last in 1297 crossed the Channel 
in person. Little came of their efforts. The Flemish towns were divided 
in their sympathies, and when Robert of Artois arrived, fresh from the 
memory of his Gascon successes, he was victorious in a battle at Fumes. 
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Lille was taken, Bruges opened its gates, and Guy and Edward were 
bottled up in Ghent. In October a truce was proclaimed at Vyve-Saint- 
Bavon, while in June 1298, as a move towards peace, marriages were 
arranged between Edward, now a widower, and Philip I Vs sister Margaret, 
and also between Edward, his young heir, and Philip's daughter Isabella. 
Five years passed by before in 1303 a final peace was made at Paris, but 
the delay was to England's advantage, because French fortunes took a 
turn for the worse in the interim. Consequently peace left both sides 
much as they were, and the balance established was not disturbed while 
Philip IV lived. 

Flanders, meanwhile, could not keep up the struggle without English 
help, and Guy w ent w ith two of his sons to submit himself to his overlord, 
only to find himself made prisoner. Philip came to make a triumphal 
progress through the confiscated fief, and seemed w r ell received. When 
he had gone, however, leaving James of Chatilion to rule as his repre¬ 
sentative, French popularity soon waned, and after one or two minor 
incidents came the startling '■‘Matins of Bruges” on 18 May 1302, when 
in the grey of daw r n the burghers fell upon the half-wakened and un¬ 
suspecting French lodged within the town, and massacred all who could 
not pronounce a phrase in Flemish previously agreed on as a shibboleth. 
All west Flanders flamed into emulation, and on 11 July 1302, the blackest 
of days in French annals, a punitive force rich in great names was miserably 
defeated by the rebels at the battle of Courtrai. A chronicler writing at 
Tournai describes how from the church-towers the roads and the paths 
and the fields were seen black with fugitives, glad in a day or two to give 
their very armour to anyone who would let them have bread in exchange. 
“The pick of the French,” wrote a Paris chronicler in amazement and 
disgust, “were disgracefully defeated by a handful of rustics, unarmed as 
compared with themselves.” In August Philip himself arrived to the rescue, 
but neither then nor next year could make headway, and even when, in 
September 1303, a truce was made and Count Guy was released from 
prison in order that he might persuade his subjects into submission, he 
failed to cool the ardour of the “Flandrenses Flamingantes.” It w as not 
till a French success in August 1304, at Mons-en-Pevele, an isolated hill 
between Lille and Douai, had done something to diminish the confidence 
of one side and restore the self-respect of the other, that negotiation 
became hopeful, and a year later, in June 1305, a treaty was concluded 
at Athis-sur-Orge. 

The French in seeming came well out of their adventures, for the terms 
they gave w^erehard. Though, on Guy s death in 1305, his son Robert was to 
recover the county, he was to pay a large war-indemnity, compensate any 
of his subjects who had suffered through helping the French, and leave 
in Philip's hands for the time being the castellanies of Lille, Douai, 
Bethune, and Courtrai, while 3000 men of Bruges were to go on pilgrimage 
to expiate the Matins, and in five towns the walls w r ere to be pulled down. 
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Much of this remained empty words. The Flemish towns would not ratify 
the treaty till 1309, and then only with modifications. The indemnity 
was hard to collect. Philip blamed Robert, Robert blamed the Italians 
who had the collection in hand, and the Flemings blamed a count who 
could allow himself to make this financial apology for a war they had 
gloried in waging. After some threats of fresh confiscation, Robert in 
1312 saved himself by agreeing to the permanent transference to France 
of the castellanies of Lille, Douai, and Bethune, with their appurtenances. 
In 1314 cumulative friction actually provoked war again for a few months, 
but again the campaigning was indecisive, and in September the previous 
terms of peace were confirmed again. 

The only solid result, then, of all Philip's activities with regard to 
Flanders had been the addition to the royal domain of some Walloon 
lands. Frontier readjustments of this sort, however, made by treaty or 
by peaceful penetration, constitute in modern eyes Philip's chief claim to 
success in external policy, and can be traced from north to south, all along 
the imperial frontier. Valenciennes, in Ostrevent,that province of Hainault 
which marched with the Scheldt and Flanders, made good with French 
help its claim to be and “to have been from very ancient times of the 
realm of France," and the Count of Ilainault, after resistance, was forced 
to do homage to Philip for Ostrevent. In 1300 the town of Toul offered 
itself to France. In 1301 Henrv III, Count of Bar, whose wife Eleanor 
was a daughter of Edward I of England, and who had been much tangled 
in anti-French alliances, came to terms with Philip IV, promising to do 
homage to the French King for his lands on the left bank of the Meuse. 
A very formidable encroachment on imperial ground was made when 
Otto IV, Count of Burgundy, agreed that his daughter should marry 
Philip IV's son, the future Philip V, and by the Convention of Vincennes 
(1295) transferred Franche Comte to France. In the Rhone valley, Lyons, 
after a renewal of old disputes between the French Crown and its arch¬ 
bishop, was detached from the Empire and united to France, while 
French suzerainty was finally established over the fiefs of the Bishop of 
Viviers. The sum total of this long line of encroachment is impressive, 
especially when there is added to it the constant extension of French 
influence in border regions which were not actually annexed. 

Contemporaries, or some of them, aiming at a million, missed the unit, 
and would have had Philip embark upon foreign schemes far more showy 
and far less practical. A man like Pierre Dubois, pouring out treatises in 
which world-reforms were to be achieved by the means of that King of the 
French “who knows no superior on earth,’' may have been regarded as a 
visionary even by men of his own age. But still, minds much more sober 
saw no reason why Philip should not achieve in the sphere of secular poli¬ 
tics something comparable with his triumph over the Papacy, and Philip 
let himself to some extent be tempted by their suggestion. In December 
1299 he conferred at Quatrevaux, between Vaucouleurs and Tours, with 
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King Albert I, and contemporary observers believed that matters far 
more momentous were discussed than the marriage alliance between 
Philip’s sister and Albert’s son which was the public outcome of the inter¬ 
view. Subsequently, Philip’s thoughts turned to securing the imperial 
crown for some member of his family. In the elections after the deaths 
of Albert I in 1308 and Henry VII in 1313, he advanced as successive 
candidates his brother Charles of Valois and his son Philip of Poitiers. 
In neither case was he successful, and had he secured his end his problems 
would have been increased rather than diminished. France had nothing 
to regret in his failure. 

Three successive wars—against Aragon under Philip III, against England 
and Flanders under Philip IV—had put the French monarchy to huge 
expense. Constant diplomatic activity also, notwithstanding the incessant 
complaints of the medieval envoy that he was not adequately provided 
with funds either for his own maintenance or for the persuasion of others, 
involved lavish outlay. Regular expenses of many other kinds were in¬ 
creasing with the increasing obligations of the Crown. It is clear, therefore, 
that a most complex financial problem confronted Philip IV. Ilis vigorous 
and even violent efforts to cope with it make his reign stand out as critical 
in the financial history of the Capetian kings, and had political, social, 
and economic consequences of the first importance. 

The nucleus of Philip’s revenue was, of course, that derived from his 
domain and feudal rights; but neither additions to the former nor 
rigorous exaction and extension of the latter could suffice to meet his 
needs. The novelty of his policy lies in his treatment of his extraordinary 
revenue. He carried taxation to a height hitherto unknown, organised its 
collection, and turned into regular and permanent sources of income some 
contributions which hitherto had been regarded as exceptional and occa¬ 
sional. We have already seen how Philip asserted successfully against 
Boniface VIII the right to demand ecclesiastical tenths when he judged 
it necessary; such tenths became normal and frequent. On several occa¬ 
sions the king demanded annates , or the first-fruits of benefices. Clergy 
and laymen alike were taught to attach precise significance to that 
auxilium which with consilium made up the feudal duty of vassal to lord. 
A few specimens of the taxes levied will shew their variety, and their 
intimate connexion with successive political crises. The failure of the 
war with Aragon led to money exactions from those southern towns 
which had not responded to the call to arms. The Flemish wars brought 
burden upon burden. In 1302 any noble who had forty livres revenue, 
or any non-noble with three hundred livres, might ransom himself from 
personal service by a payment in which the minimum fixed was one- 
fiftieth, but the maximum might be whatever the collectors could extort. 
In 1303 whoever had a hundred livres in land must pay one-fifth, and 
those with five hundred livres in movables one-twentieth. For the great 
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campaign of 1304, each prelate and noble was required to equip one 
man-at-arms for every 500 livres of revenue, and to maintain him for 
four months. The renewal of war in 1313 at once brought fresh demands. 
Besides aides de Vost , there were aids to be given on other occasions, such 
as the marriage of Philip’s daughter Isabella in 1308, or the knighting 
of three of Philip’s sons in 1313. In 1292 for the first time, but there¬ 
after repeatedly, there was levied denarius alias vocatus mala tolta , which 
began as a payment shared between vendor and buyer on every com¬ 
mercial transaction and became a tax levied on such essential things as 
wheat, wine, and salt, whether sold or owned. “King Philip,” wrote 
John of Saint-Victor, “vexed and troubled the people of his realm in 
every way with new exactions, such as hundredths and fiftieths, setting a 
yoke of novel servitude upon the neck of a once free people.” And, after 
all, the sum total obtained was insufficient, so that Philip was obliged 
also to borrow money, from Italian financiers, the towns, and individuals, 
on an enormous scale. 

It was financial need, also, which led Philip into that debasement of 
the coinage which was the chief crime imputed to him by contemporaries. 
M. Borrelli de Serres has proved 1 that the chroniclers and time between 
them have made legend rather than history concerning this, and that 
the fluctuations were less frequent and less extensive than has often 
been supposed. Yet the fact remains that from 1295 onwards the cur¬ 
rency was steadily debased, and that two sudden attempts to return to a 
sounder basis, in 1306 and 1313, were almost equally injurious. Trade 
was dislocated, public feeling incensed. Even Pierre Dubois had to utter 
a lament. “I, the writer of these presents, know...that since they began 
the change of the money, I have lost through it at least five hundred 
livres tournois . And I believe, taking all things into ‘consideration, that 
the king lias lost and will lose by this far more than he has gained.” 

It is not easy to summarise with brevity the many-sided effects of Philip’s 
financial methods. He was compelled, as we shall see, to extend or invent 
elaborate administrative machinery for financial purposes. He was led 
into jealousy and suspicion of other financial organisations. The Jews 
were driven out in 1306, the hurrying on of the attack on the Templars 
in 1307 was due to financial as well as other motives, and in 1311 Philip 
expelled the Lombards, those Italian experts who had made him large 
loans and had acted as his agents in all sorts of business. In each case, 
of course, the Crown seized the property belonging to its victims, and 
assiduously collected outstanding debts due to the disgraced creditors. In 
some directions Philip’s policy was modified or liberalised by his financial 
needs. Thus, w hen he wished to collect taxes in the lands of the great 
feudalists, he had to propitiate them with a share of the receipts or by 

1 In highly technical form in his Les variations monetaires sous Philippe le Bel 
(i Gazette numisrnatique, 1902-3), and in summary in his Rcchervhcs sur divers services 
publics, n, pp. 503-64. 
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granting them privileges. Moreover, since a tax imposed by consent was 
easier to collect than one forced in the teeth of public opinion, he was 
driven into consulting both individuals and groups more frequently than 
might otherwise have seemed necessary. Sometimes this consultation was 
local, and royal envoys either negotiated separately with magnates and 
town officials or explained matters to them collectively in an assembly 
representing a given area. Sometimes, again, it was central, and a tax 
would be blessed by the approval of such prelates and magnates as the 
king could easily gather about him. Finally, but not until the very last 
year of the reign, it occurred to Philip to take the problem of finance, as 
he had already taken problems of other sorts, to a central assembly of 
the kind which later would have been called a meeting of States General. 

Students of the origins of the States General have been wont to go to 
Philip IV s reign in much the same way that students of the origins of 
Parliament have sought out Edward Ps. And it is true that repeated 
experiments in this direction were made at Philip's instigation. In 
February 1302 the seneschals and baillis were ordered to cause the towns 
in their area to choose each two or three of their “more substantial and 
experienced" men to represent them at an assembly to be held at Paris, 
where the king wished “to treat and deliberate concerning several difficult 
matters...with the prelates, barons, and other lieges and subjects of his 
realm." On 10 April, accordingly, a numerous company assembled in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, heard Pierre Flote, in the king's presence, 
denounce Boniface, and then dissolved into its three component parts, 
each of which finally addressed a letter to Rome. On this occasion, there¬ 
fore, Philip's hands seemed to have been strengthened just in the way he 
had wished. Yet in the still more embittered dispute which followed next 
year, after the issue of Uiiam Sanctam , he did not adopt exactly the same 
plan, but instead had at Paris a solemn assembly of bishops and barons 
with proctors for chapters and towns, and in the summer sent round 
commissioners to address local assemblies. In 1308, however, the Templar 
dispute drew him back to his earlier practice, and he summoned the 
magnates to Tours together with two men “strong in the fervour of the 
faith" from every locus ins ignis, a term which was applied in the most 
liberal spirit to market towns and even villages as well as the great cities. 
The elections were made in various ways—sometimes in two degrees, by 
electors chosen by the common consent; sometimes by the wdiole body of 
burgesses; sometimes by that sanior pars to which medieval custom was 
fond of trusting in many connexions. To the chronicler John of Saint-Victor 
the assembly appeared as “a parliament of nobles and non-nobles from 
every village and city of the realm." He put its summons down to the 
fact that “the king wished to act wisely, and therefore lie wished to have 
the judgment or consent of men of every sort." Those summoned, how¬ 
ever, knew well enough that no alternative was offered to unquestioning, 
premeditated obedience, as is clearly shewn both by the formulae used in 
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the towns’ instructions to their deputies and in the procurations given to 
representatives by nobles and prelates unable to attend in person. 

The last assembly of this kind was provoked by the need for financial 
support when war against Flanders was renewed. It met on 1 August 
1314, in the palace of the Cite at Paris. One chronicler gives a detailed 
description of what took place. First, Enguerrand de Marigny preached 
on the iniquities of the Flemings; next he appealed to the representatives 
of the towns to say whether they would not give an aid. The implied 
alternative was quite unreal, as the hearers knew well. They had been 
summoned ad obcdiendum , and, one by one, the representative of Paris 
speaking first, they made the required promise. Only in the most artificial 
sense could it be said that the king had asked for popular consent to 
taxation. 

What, then, had Philip done, and how far may his reign be said to 
mark a step forward in the consultation of the nation by the Crown? 
There was nothing new in having a popular element present, and it is 
quite possible that even in detail precedents for the method of summons 
existed as far back even as the twelfth century. But Philip had made 
more frequent use of the expedient than any king before him. Three times 
within six years, and that at the most critical moments, with matters at 
issue of importance not only For all France but for all Europe, Philip 
had summoned nobles, prelates, and townsfolk to his support; in 1314 
he had used the same machinery when in terrible financial straits; and 
on other occasions lie had made other experiments of which we have less 
full particulars. The fact w'as that he was being driven, bv impulses and 
needs not confined in that age to France or himself, to a poliev which 
other kings also adopted—an ostentatious appeal for general support. 
We need not take the view that he sought a model in England, for we 
know on the one hand that English practice in this respect was still 
variable, and on the other that for precedents he need only go to his own 
forbears. Yet we must be equally cautious about over-accentuating the 
contrast between institutions on the two sides of the Channel. The 
French States General and the English Parliament sprang from origins 
very similar, just as the French administrative system suggests at every 
turn analogies with Angevin England. It was not some fatal flaw of 
construction in the French assembly, or some masterpiece of engineering 
in the English, which made the subsequent history of the two so different. 
If Parliament became the tutor of royalty and the States General, except 
on rare occasions, its instrument, that was mainly due to reasons which 
came into play later, and especially to the acuteness of the English 
opposition in putting to its own uses what w r as primarily a royal invention, 
whereas in France critics hurled themselves blindly into rebellion. 

The term u States General,” used here for convenience, was not as yet 
in being, and historians who occupy themselves in discussion as to which 
of Philip IV's assemblies were, and which were not, States General, are 
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disquieting themselves in vain. One contrast may be noted between 
Philipps assemblies and their descendants. The later States General were 
summoned only at the rarest intervals; these, on the contrary, and their 
successors under Philip V, met surprisingly often. Had that practice been 
contiiyued, their dumb docility might soon have been exchanged for 
critical discussion and gradual acquisition of new powers. Even as it was, 
they played their part in political education, for no doubt the tongues 
of the deputies wagged freely enough after they had returned to their 
homes. 

If exceptional crises thus forced Philip to use exceptional means of 
consulting his subjects, he had also, of course, to obtain advice for the 
ordinary and daily purposes of government. lie might seek this when he 
liked and from whom he chose, but, by the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, contemporary usage, hesitatingly and without consistency, had 
begun to refer to two sorts of council to which the king would normally 
turn. The one, a large assembly of important persons, meeting at intervals 
when summoned, they called the grant con sell or pie in con.sell ; the other, 
a group of advisers attached to the royal household and moving about 
with the king, so that he always had at hand at any rate some of its 
members, was the ctrolt conscll or con,sell secret . Letters patent of LJ10, 
quoted by Boutaric, shew Philip definitely appointing a man to member¬ 
ship of this body. “We retain him in our council and our household as 
our councillor and household clerk, wishing to add him to the company 
(consortium) of our other councillors and household clerks.’’ 1 Such officials 
took a special oath 1 . It is clear, then, that organisation was on the way, 
though it was to be a long time still before the fluid stage was to end 
and the conscll du roi t ake final shape. 

Administration, as the royal authority and responsibilities widened, 
became a matter of increasingly serious concern. By Philip's time, pro¬ 
cesses of administrative improvement which had had a start in the days 
of Philip Augustus and St Louis, and which in Philip Ill's time were 
in good working order, had resulted in making the chief administrative 
organs so prominent that the mistake has often been made of thinking that 
they first came into being at the command of Philip IV. The fact was 
that he simply continued the double process which explains medieval 
administrative development—the drawing of a distinction between what 
was private and what was public work, and the specialisation of functions 
within what was once a universally responsible curia regts. The idea came 
gradually that to supply the king's domestic needs was a function too 
humble to be performed by the same persons who aided the king to 
govern. Great men who still held such a title as that of Butler no longer 
performed any of the duties it would suggest; and even the deputies who 

1 Boutaric printed by mistake as the councillors' oath a form which was not theirs 
(Philippe le Bel , p. 165). The actual formula can be seen in M. Lmglois' Textes 
relatifs a I’hutoire du Parlement, p. 127. 
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had replaced them when first they abandoned these functions were by this 
time themselves no longer busied with domestic tasks, which were left to 
the domestic offices of the household ( ministeria ). Further, whereas the 
household must always move from place to place with the king, it had 
by this time been found convenient to cause certain persons who in the 
old days would also have travelled with him to remain stationary in a 
specified place to deal with indispensable public business. Thus specialisa¬ 
tion of functions began. It must always be remembered, however, that 
such powers were simply delegated from the Crown, and might at any 
moment be recalled or redistributed. The same men did different work 
at different times, and the same work was not always sent to the same 
place to be done. In short, the complications of Philip's medieval system 
must not be unduly simplified by the modern mind, nor must categories 
and water-tight compartments be substituted for the vagueness of termi¬ 
nology which was inevitable in an age when institutions were slowly 
shaping themselves to meet needs which were also in process of develop¬ 
ment. 

Foremost among early administrative improvements were those con¬ 
nected with the keeping of the king's revenue and the supervision of those 
who had to spend it. Although France was slower than England in making 
a clear distinction between financial bodies inside and outside the house¬ 
hold, by Philip IV's time the line had been drawn, both as to the keeping 
of the royal treasure and the supervision of its spending. The domestic 
treasury was in charge of a staff of household clerks known as the Chambre 
aux Demers , while with regard to more public funds the king at first 
relied on the banking and storage facilities of the Templars. The Treas¬ 
urer of the Temple at Paris in consequence had so much business to do for 
his royal client that he received a payment from the Crown that might 
almost be called a salary. Even before the destruction of the Order, how¬ 
ever, Phil ip had discarded this plan,andfrom 1295 onwards set up treasurers 
of his own at the Louvre. Thus began a new office which gradually got 
its own staff, its own traditions, its own methods. As to supervision, 
various experiments were tried. At first, delegates from the court used 
to sit for three short sessions each year to examine the accounts of all 
who were financially responsible to the Crown. It soon became clear, 
however, that the task was much too big to be disposed of in sessions 
lasting only two or three weeks, and a permanent sub-commission was 
kept hard at work between whiles, completing wdiat was left unfinished 
at the last meeting and preparing for the next These officials at first 
worked with the Chambre aux Dealers , but soon became a separate body; 
in an ordinance of 1309 they are called the Chambre dcs Comptes , and were 
henceforth so known. They had really superseded the more magnificent 
but less expert group of whom at first they had been the servants. Already 
in 1300 they had complained that the grands seigneurs hindered their 
work, and a royal ordinance had bidden the ushers to shut the doors all 
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morning against “prelates, barons, and others of our council who come 
into the chamber to talk and importune you about matters other than 
those with which you are busied. 11 Even uninterrupted, the department 
found its work sufficiently harassing, and was often behindhand with the 
mass of supervision entrusted to it. When Philip IV rebuilt the palace 
of the Cite, it secured good quarters there, with ample storage room, under 
the same roof with the PorlemenL 

Of parallel importance with all this financial business was the secretarial 
work of government—drafting, copying, registering, and sealing corre¬ 
spondence and documents of the most varied kind. These duties were 
performed on the domestic side by yet another body called a Chamber, this 
time without any additional explanatory phrase, and on the national side 
by the Chancery. Again, the power of the Crown in France made the 
line between the two less clear-cut than in England. But though there 
was a Chancery, and an official at its head in charge of the great seal, 
there was not, at this date, a Chancellor. The strengthening Capetian 
monarchy, jealous of over-mighty subjects, had suppressed that title in 
1185, and though it reappeared under Louis VIII and in the early years 
of Louis IX, it then vanished again for nearly ninety years. Documents 
issued from the Chancery of Philip III and Philip IV were subscribed 
“data vacante cancel lari a, 11 while the head of the department was called 
“custos sigilli 11 or “qui defert sigillum. 11 That change of title was meant 
to reflect a real change of position, emphasising the fact that the holder's 
main duties were administrative, not political, and that he might be a very 
great man indeed in his own office without counting very much anywhere 
else. Even so the post was desirable, for it. carried a salary, larger or 
smaller according as its holder was or was not being boarded at the royal 
expense, a percentage of the fees, and a share in the common purse of the 
Chancery, as well as such privileges as a seat in the court of peers and the 
right of prise when travelling. What a man of strong personality could 
do when holding it, even under these limitations, was plainly seen in the 
case of Pierre Flote and Guillaume de Nogaret. After the death of Philip 
IV, the suppression of the title ended, and in 1315 Etienne de Mornay 
was appointed Chancellor 1 . 

The domestic secretariat, or Chamber, was a group gradually special¬ 
ised for this purpose out of the household staff' Its head, the Chamberlain, 
was in particularly intimate relation with the king, and by 1312 certainly, 
and perhaps earlier, was in charge of the king's personal, “secret” seal. 

There remains for examination the Parlement, that delegation from the 
Curia reffis which came to act on behalf of the king as the supreme 
judicial tribunal. The steps towards this consummation were slow, and 
Philip IV did much to complete what Louis IX had begun. Normally 

1 The problems with regard to the Chancery in this period have recently been 
illuminated by M. Lucien Perrichet’s La Grande ChanceUerie de France dcs originea d 
1328, Paris, 1912. 
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once a year, occasionally twice, and normally at Paris, occasionally else¬ 
where, there met for a session lasting three or four months a body mainly 
composed of professional members nominated by the king, but reinforced 
as required by other officials, nobles, and prelates. At the end of each 
session the date of the next was announced, and to each administrative 
area a certain number of days was allotted. By Philip IV’s time three 
chambers are discernible. The Chambre des Plaids or Grand 1 Chaml/re , 
now and then supplemented by an Auditoire du Droit Ecrit for cases 
coming from the Midi, was Parlement in its most solemn aspect, where 
the pleadings took place, and where alone until the days of Charles VI 
sentence could be pronounced. The Chambre des Requctes dealt with 
petitions for the gracious jurisdiction of the Crown, and the Chambre des 
EnquHcs with judicial enquiries. The whole organisation, with its im¬ 
pressive archives, its orderly procedure, its staff of lawyers, clerks, notaries, 
and servants, and the spacious halls assigned to it when the palace of the 
Cite was rebuilt, was a magnificent advertisement for roval justice. 

If the central organisation of government had thus by Philip IV’s time 
become elaborate, and within its limitations and difficulties efficient, there 
remained a very hard problem to be faced in the shape of local government. 
The whole of the royal domain was divided into administrative areas which 
were known in the north as bailli ages , but in the south as senvchaussecs , 
headed by an official known as the bailli or semehal. Under whichever 
name, he was a hard-worked and much-abused person. “His competence,” 
says M. Langlois, “may be defined in one word. It was universal.” He 
was the channel through which all royal orders and announcements reached 
his district, and the instrument of their execution. lie was responsible to 
the central government for the collection and expending of the royal 
revenue. He had at all times to keep his district in as good order as he 
could, and, when required, to prepare it for defence or aggression. Sitting 
in his court as representative of royal justice, he had to deal with feudal 
disputes, punish breaches of the peace, and lend as discriminating an ear 
as possible to endless appeals against the decisions of his subordinates or 
of the local magnates. And beyond such duties, capable of definition, he 
had others which were undefined and indefinable, involved in his position 
as the representative for all purposes of a distant, unseen majesty. As 
subordinates he had prevots in the north or bailcs in the south, whose 
functions were as varied as his own, and who as a rule had bought their 
office for a price and were in consequence bent upon recouping themselves. 
Below these again came a crowd of minor officials, called by different titles 
in different parts, and rarely so disinterested or intelligent as was desir¬ 
able. Thus even the best-intentioned bailli, by the multiplicity of his 
duties and the shortcomings of those through whom, in part at any rate, 
he must perform them, was handicapped severely, while the brutal, stupid, 
or greedy had golden opportunities for doing mischief. The records of the 
time brim over with accounts of the iniquities of such men. They must 
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be read, however, with a lively sense of the difficulties of such posts and 
with a discount for the ingenuity of the injured parties. 

None of the many devices used to keep the local administration up to 
the mark were entirely satisfactory. Sometimes the local men were called 
to the centre to render account and receive instructions. Sometimes they 
were inspected on the spot. In Normandy and Champagne assemblies 
known as the itchiquiers and the Grands Jours , survivals of the days of 
independence, were kept alive as royal instruments to hear local accounts 
and examine local causes. At Toulouse, intermittently, the experiment 
was tried of dealing with cases for the whole of Languedoc, except the 
English lands, in a local parlement composed of delegates from the 
Parlement of Paris. Commissioners arrived from time to time in the 
local areas to advertise the royal needs or the royal policy. Enqueteurs- 
reformatcurs , whose very name testifies to the admirable intentions of 
their original founder St Louis, were by this time very doubtful blessings. 
It was said that they set the existing officials by the ears, used their powers 
to extort money or to satisfy private grudges, and so often left things 
worse than they found them. 

What are we to think of the success or failure of Philip’s internal 
policy, considered as a whole? Though developed from that of earlier 
kings, it had reached lengths and made impressions far more notable, 
partly because of the cumulative effect of repented experiments, partly 
because Philip’s violences, assertions, and quarrels had made him the 
cynosure of all eyes. It is clear that in the last years of his reign public 
opinion was setting against him. When, in August 1314, he went to 
war again with Flanders after a nine years’ interval, he did indeed get 
lip-service from an assembly summoned to Paris to grant an aid, but in 
the subseejuent campaign little enthusiasm was shewn, and still less about 
continuing to pay the tax after peace had been made in September. On 
6 October, the twenty-ninth anniversary of Philip’s accession, he shewed 
that he was nervous of giving his subjects a chance to meet in arms by 
issuing another ordinance against tournaments. Finally, in November 
and December, angry feeling culminated in the formation of leagues of 
protest and mutual support, in Burgundy, Champagne, Vermandois, and 
elsewhere. Their instigators were not, for the most part, the greatest of 
the French feudalists but the smaller men, and the latest historian of the 
movement 1 is sure that they do not represent a feudal reaction. Great 
magnates such as the Count of Valois, the Countess of Artois, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, not only stood aside but were themselves attacked, 
while the towns and the clergy in some parts associated themselves with 
the protest. Philip thought so seriously of the situation that he at once 
yielded what he conceived to be the main point at issue by proclaiming 
the cessation of the Flemish levy on 28 November. Two days later he 

1 A. Artonne, Le Mouvement de 1314 et les Charter Provinciates de 1315. Paris, 1912. 
For a different view see Lehugeur, Hist, de Philippe le Long, pp, 1-0. 
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died. Had he lived, he would have found that his concession had not 
been effective. Nor did his dying regrets for the more violent of his actions 
appease his critics. 

Croiserie ne penitence, 

Aumosne, oroison, ne jeusne, 

Ne te vaudra ja une prune, 

wrote the author of the chronicle attributed to Geoffrey of Paris. As to the 
Leaguers, they continued to excogitate their grievances during the winter, 
and were ready in the spring with a list of demands from the new king. 


Louis X\s short reign, which lasted for less than two years (November 
1314—June 1316), has sometimes been represented as a reaction against 
that of his father. That view exaggerates the significance of certain 
changes which now came about, either as natural consequences of Philip 
I V\s own actions or to meet the wishes of advisers who saw their oppor¬ 
tunity of securing things they had long desired. To the first class belong 
the charters of 1315; to the second, the restoration of the office of 
Chancellor and the fall of Enguerrand de Marigny, both largely due to 
Charles of Valois. Louis himself, a very ordinary young knight, dying 
prematurely sicnt puer because he could not resist a cold drink in a cold 
cavern after exercise, was the last man in the world to speculate about 
constitutional problems. Ilis chief guide, his uncle Charles of Valois, had 
no wish to associate with the rebellious or revolutionary. He did, how¬ 
ever, secure the fall of one old enemy in the person of Enguerrand de 
Marigny 1 . “The man who knows all the king's secrets" had been climb¬ 
ing the ladder of advancement ever since 1295, but it was not till 1313 
that, by royal ordinance, without any change of office or title, he was 
placed in a position of autocracy in financial matters, accountable to no¬ 
body but the king himself. There is no evidence that Enguerrand abused 
this trust. A first enquiry was interrupted by the death of Philip IV; a 
second, in January 1315, acquitted him. Yet on 11 March 1315 he was 
arrested, tried on forty-one counts, including intercourse with a familiar 
spirit, and on 30 April was hanged. His real crime was that he was too 
inventive, too ambitious, too well rewarded, and his downfall was a per¬ 
sonal matter unconnected with the Leaguers and their protests. 

A contemporary chronicler assures us that Louis X earned his nickname 
of “le Hutin" (the stubborn) “because he always desired with his whole 
heart to go to war against the Flemings." As Count Robert did not obey the 
order to do homage, the court of peers sentenced him to deprivation of 
his fiefs, and a French army went out in the rain in 1315 to stick in the 
autumn mud in Flanders and return with little accomplished. Experiences 
of that sort were becoming commonplaces of Franco-Flemish campaigning. 
On this occasion, however, a special importance attached to it, because 

1 See Borrelli de Serres, liecherches sur divers sertices publics, iii , pp. 49-75. 
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Louis had paved the way by going as far as dignity permitted toward 
meeting the demands of the Leaguers. The various groups presented in 
the spring the cahiers they had prepared in the winter, and received in 
answer a whole series of royal charters, beginning, curiously enough, with 
a charter to Normandy, which had taken no share in the original out¬ 
break. But neither the sort of thing for which the Leaguers asked, nor 
the sort of thing that Louis gave, was to remain outstanding in French 
history. Most of them wanted, in a vague way, a return to undefined 
halcyon days of the past—the laws of good King Louis. They wanted 
respect for noble privilege, the right to fight and tourney at their will, 
the right to hold their own against the meddlesomeness of royal officials, 
and to have the full feudal courtesies respected however much time or 
money was lost thereby. “Their programme," says M. Langlois, “was 
neither new, nor bold, nor of a sort to command sympathy. There is a 
striking difference between their attitude and that of the English barons 
under John Lackland, Henry III, and Edw r ard 1." “For want of unity," 
says M. Artonne, “they did not, like their neighbours in England, obtain 
a Great Charter applicable throughout the realm, but a number of local 
charters, often confused, almost always filled with unimportant details, 
with concessions annulled almost at once, which could not form a basis 
for public law." On this side of the Channel, perhaps, we may think that 
our own baronial opposition was quite as old-fashioned and self-centred, 
especially if we use the strictly contemporaneous comparison with the 
magnate quarrels under Edward II. At any rate, in neither country, at 
this moment, did the party of protest shew any such constructive in¬ 
genuity as could turn the tables permanently on the Crown. Yet just as 
in England, in the Middle Ages as well as later, Magna Carta was used, 
without too specific reference to its details, as a sort of symbolic embodi¬ 
ment of liberty, so in France the charters won in 1313 took somewhat 
the same position. The charter to Normandy, for example, was again and 
again presented for confirmation in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In so far, the League movement did warn the monarchy that public 
opinion was not ripe for over-rapid centralisation; but the vague, polite, 
and cautious terms of the replies given shew how little definite practical 
change resulted. 

Louis Ns death on 5 June 1316 left, for the first time in Oapetian 
history, a vacant throne without an heir. Louis’’ second wife, Clementina 
of Hungary, was expecting the birth of a child in the coming autumn; 
meanwhile, there was only the four-year-old Jeanne, daughter by his first 
wife, and niece of Odo (Elides) IV, Duke of Burgundy. For the time being, 
the dead king’s brother Philip, Count of Poitiers, acted as regent without 
much opposition from possible rivals; but when in November the queen's 
son was born, only to die a few days later, a final settlement had to be 
made. Philip now claimed to succeed his brother, and was duly crowned 
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on 9 January 1317. Charles of Valois , though displeased, as is shewn in 
a series of bulls issued by John XXII, countenanced this step by his 
presence. He and Maliaut, Countess of Artois, however, were the only 
lay magnates present. The Burgundian party, represented by the Duke 
Odo IV and his mother Agnes, appealed to the court of peers on behalf 
of the rights of little Jeanne, and whi pped up support from their Burgundian 
subjects and from the Leaguers in Flanders, Artois, and elsewhere. Never¬ 
theless, an assembly of prelates, magnates, citizens of Paris, and doctors 
of the university, held at Paris in February 1317, approved Philip’s claim 
and went on to enunciate the general principle that “a woman does not 
succeed to the throne of France/’ Similar circumstances in 1322 and 1328 
were met by similar expedients, and soon legal ingenuity sought analogies 
in the laws of the Salian Franks, while verbal ingenuities deemed it 
natural that the lilies of France should not be borne by a labourer or a 
woman, for “they toil not, neither do they spin.” In Philip V’s case, all 
danger of civil war was over by 1318, and the Burgundians came to terms. 
Duke Odo married Philip’s daughter, another Jeanne, while his niece 
was compensated for losing a throne by a revenue of 15,000 pounds 
tournois , the promise of Champagne should Philip V die without male 
heirs, and the hand of her father's cousin Philip, Count of I\vreux. From 
the practical point of view this solution was certainly the best. France 
was in no state to face the dangers of a minority. 

Philip V, moreover, was an excellent king-prudent, intelligent, active. 
“’When we received from God the government of our realms, the greatest 
desire which we had, and still have, was and is to keep and maintain 
justice and righteousness.... And to this end we began straightway to 
ponder, consider, and search for in every possible way the means by which 
we could arrive at this.” These words are put into Philip’s mouth in 
July 1318, as preamble to one of his letters, by the clerks who drafted 
it. They need not be discounted as conventional formulae, for they are 
borne out by his whole policy. Ordinance after ordinance, generally issued 
after consultation with some assembly of his subjects, revived wholesome 
legislation of St Louis or Philip IV, swept away the desordenement 
which had arisen since the time of “le roy monsieur St Loys,” or found 
new remedies for new troubles. Notable among the last was the establish¬ 
ment, in March 1317, of a system by which in each town or castellany 
the inhabitants were to provide themsel ves with such weapons as after 
enquiry were found suitable to their rank, and be placed under the com¬ 
mand, for military purposes only, of a capitainc bon et souffisanz , whom 
they should swear to “obey and aid,” while he in return swore to guard 
them. These captains themselves were to be grouped under a captain- 
general for each large district. Because “the poor being necessitous may 
sell or pawn their weapons,” they were to surrender them for common 
storage after each man had marked his own. The Crown by these means 
secured a force which when need arose could rapidly be put on a war 
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footing, under commanders to whom it was accustomed and who were en¬ 
tirely identified with the royal interests. Philip thus carried to completion 
much the same sort of idea that had inspired the Assize of Arms under 
Henry II or the Statute of Winchester under Edward I. Less novel, but 
equally important, were the measures by which Philip renewed or developed 
the efforts of Louis IX and Philip IV for the improvement of the govern¬ 
mental machine. There were arrears to make up. The Chambre des 
Comptes, for example, as an ordinance of 1320 shews, had to enlarge its 
staff* to four maitres clercs and eleven subordinates, to cope with its “great 
multitude of accounts”. The clerks were to arrive in good time each 
morning, and work till noon without leaving the room or wasting time 
upon any business of their own or their friends. Even after the mid-day 
bell had rung, they must stay to deal with any letters urgently requiring 
answers. Similar minute instructions were issued with regard to Parle - 
ment. Immediately after the first Mass had been said in the royal chapel, 
the officials must go to their duties, and apply themselves till noon, for¬ 
feiting a day’s wages if they so much as left their seats without permission. 
The Chambre des Requetes kept the same hours, but the Chambre des 
Enquetes, from Easter to Michaelmas, sat in the afternoon. Every month 
a certain number of the members of the Great Council, named by the 
king ( Cornell du J/oz.v), were to meet and deal, among other business, 
with reports on the state of the households of the king, the queen, and 
other members of the royal family. Twice a year the Treasurer and house¬ 
hold staff* were to account. As to local officials, the baittis and others were 
warned to appear at the accustomed times, to reside in their bailiwicks, to 
carry out their duties without oppression, to send up their moneys secretly 
and safely, and to see that these were paid directly into the treasury. 

There was still, of course, no idea of transferring, but only of delegating, 
the Crown’s responsibility for government, and Philip took a real and 
personal share. Though he consulted both councils and wider assemblies 
of the States General type, he did so of choice rather than of necessity, 
and selected his advisers much as he pleased. The ordinance of 1318 which 
set up the Cornell du Alois left its composition to the king’s nomination 
each month; its sessions cannot be traced after November 1320; and even 
while they lasted Philip could issue acts u non contrestant le conscil du 
mois" Even a cursory survey of the ordinances gives the impression that 
Philip was genuinely anxious to secure peace and order, and that largely 
with an eye to economic advantage. Brigandage, private war, and tourna¬ 
ments were put down. Officials were to be moderate about prises a?id 
other exactions, and in commandeering horses or carts. An effort was 
made to set up a uniform coinage and standard weights and measures, 
though this met with so much opposition that it could not be carried 
through. U A11 those who work,” in fact, as M. Lehugeur puts it, whether 
on the land or at trades or handicrafts, had reason to be grateful to 
Philip. To the Church, too, he took and enforced in others a tone of 
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great respect, and though by ordinance he forbade prelates to sit in the 
Parlernent, this was only, as he explained, because his desire was that 
those in Parlernent should give their whole time to their duties there, 
whereas prelates would necessarily be called away, or ought to be, to 
govern their dioceses and exercise their spiritual functions. 

It is in internal affairs, then, that Philip V’s reign is memorable. He 
had little fighting to do. He intervened in Artois to protect the Countess 
Mahaut against her nephew Robert of Artois, and completed successfully 
the work there begun by Louis X. He carried on with Flanders the usual 
alternate warfare and diplomatic negotiation, and in 1320 persuaded 
Count Robert to do homage and agree that his heir should marry Philip's 
daughter Margaret; but the good feeling was as short-lived as usual, 
and in 1321 Philip was complaining that Robert had kept none of his 
promises. War with England seemed likely for a time, but it is to Philip s 
credit that without pressing matters to this extreme he induced Edward II, 
who had never done homage to Louis X at all, to carry out this obligation 
by proxy in 1319, and in 1320 to perform it in person in the cathedral at 
Amiens. A similar prudence caused Philip to refuse Pope John XXIFs 
invitation to come forward as the champion of the Guelf party in Italy 
against the Ghibellines. He was, in fact, exactly the sort of king to win the 
admiration of the modern historian of administrative and constitutional 
development, while to the warlike feudalist of his own day, or to the con¬ 
ventionally-minded contemporary chronicler bent on praising the con¬ 
ventionally correct, he was a disappointing figure. John of Saint-Victor, 
for example, wrote of Philip with an obvious sense of something being 
wrong, though in a king so “gentle, easy to get on with ( tractabilis ), and 
kindly," he found it hard to say exactly what was the matter. When an 
illness, beginning in August 1321, resulted in Philip's death in January 
1322, some at any rate of his subjects felt actual relief. “He was mourned 
bye very one," wrote one anonymous chronicler, but John of Saint-Victor, 
though cautiously, took another view. Interference with the coinage and 
the weights and measures, he said, would have meant heavy expense in 
compensation to those deprived of privileges, and possibly rebellion on 
the part of the injured. “Wherefore perchance it seemed to some that 
it was expedient that one man should die for the people, rather than that 
so great a people should be exposed to so great a danger." It was a more 
grudging epitaph than Philip's merits deserved. 

For the second time, a Capetian king had died without leaving a son 
to succeed him; for the second time, to the exclusion of the dead man's 
daughters, a brother was crowned. In this case a real change of policy 
resulted, for Charles IV, who as Count of La Marche during Philip’s life¬ 
time had been anything but contented and loyal, had friends very different 
from those of the late king. His godparents were Mahaut, Countess of 
Artois, who held his foot at his baptism, and Charles, Count of Valois, 
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who had lifted him from the font. This spiritual relationship not only 
secured their influence over him, but also, many years later, came in a 
curious wav to his relief when he wished to get rid of his first wife, Blanche, 
daughter of the Countess Mahaut. The Church, which did not recognise 
as sufficient ground for release the adultery for which Blanche was im¬ 
prisoned in 1314, permitted Charles to repudiate her in 1322 as being, 
as the child of his godmother, within the prohibited degrees. He was 
thus enabled, in August 1322, to marry Mary of Luxemburg, daughter 
of the late Emperor Henry VII and sister to John, King of Bohemia. 
Such a connexion inevitably enmeshed him in imperial politics. The year 
of his accession was that of the battle of Miihldorf, in which Lewis of 
Bavaria finally triumphed over Frederick of Habsburg, who had been 
his rival for the imperial crown ever since the votes of the Electors 
had been divided between them in 1314. John of Bohemia, who had been 
passed over on that occasion, was full of schemes for at any rate dimin¬ 
ishing the importance of a suzerain whom he could not dislodge. In one 
of these, for the revival of the kingdom of Arles, he tried to interest 
France by offering its throne to Charles of Valois. Nothing came of this. 
A still more tempting offer was made to Charles IV himself in 1324, when 
Pope John XXII, who had quarrelled with and excommunicated Lewis IV, 
suggested that for a substantial consideration it might be possible to 
secure the election of Charles to the dignity thus theoretically vacant. 
Charles certainly nibbled at this bait, but matters went, no farther. 

Opportunities less grandiose but less visionary were meanwhile present¬ 
ing themselves nearer home. In September 1322 Louis of Nevers succeeded 
Robert of Bethune as Count of Flanders and was led by the need of support 
against a rival to a rapprochement with France. The Idiaert party raised 
its head again, and when the populace of Bruges and the coastal district 
rose in revolt in 1323, Charles IV proposed to go to the rescue of Louis 
and the pro-French party. In 1326 a peace at Anjues reiterated the usual 
promises of submission and amends, but the rebels remained sulky, and 
were still unsubdued when Charles IV died. He had not, after all, got 
any farther than his predecessors towards subjecting Flanders. There 
remained the parallel question of tightening the grasp of the Crown upon 
Gascony and its English duke. Here the weakness of Edward II combined 
with Charles’ personal inclinations and the desires of his uncle Charles 
of Valois to achieve something tangible. The tale is told in another 
chapter 1 of the relations between Charles and Edward, the affair of Saint- 
Sardos and the war to which it led, the prospects of peace in 1325 and 
their ruin in 1326. The revolution which cost Edward II his throne left 
his supplanters, Isabella and Mortimer, with their young charge Edward 
III, in too weak a position to prolong w r ar or even to extort a favourable 
peace, so that when, on 31 March 1327, yet another Treaty of Paris was 
made, it was much more to French than English advantage. France 

1 See infra, pp. 428 sqq. 
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restored to England Ponthieu and a much diminished Gascony, but 
retained Agen and the Agenais, Bazas and the Bazadais. Nothing was 
said about the points in dispute as to Saint-Sardos and Montpezat. The 
English had to pay a war indemnity of 50,000 marks sterling, and the 
only concession made with regard to eight great Gascon loyalists who had 
stood by England was that their sentence of death was commuted to 
banishment. The moral effect of all this, of course, was enormous, and 
Charles could congratulate himself upon a real shock given to the prestige 
of a vassal who, in name at any rate, had always hitherto remained for¬ 
midable. This triumph is the capital incident of Charles IV’s reign. 

In February 1328 Charles died. Though he had married three times, 
no son was left to follow him. His one boy, the child of Mary of Luxem¬ 
burg, was dead, and his third wife, Jeanne of Ii)vreux, bore him daughters 
only, including a baby yet unborn at the time of its father’s death. 
Following and developing the precedents set in 1316 and 1322, not only 
women but also male heirs descended through heiresses were now excluded, 
so that the crown passed to Charles IV’s cousin, Philip of Valois. The 
direct line of Hugh Capet was now at an end. 



CHAPTER XII 


FRANCE: THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR (to 1880 ) 

From 1337 to 1453 a fresh conflict, severe and prolonged, was waged 
between England and France. It was wellnigh continuous, interrupted 
only for about ten years (1360-69) by a definite peace, and again for 
about twenty years (1388-1406) by truces of almost equal efficacy. It is 
owing to this continuity and this duration that it has been called The 
Hundred Years’ War. It had, as will be seen, a profound repercussion 
upon the history of England. But as its normal, almost exclusive, theatre 
was the soil of France, as its object was the ruin of the Capetians of the 
house of Valois or at any rate the dismemberment of their kingdom, as 
the military, political, and economic effects weighed upon the whole 
country and even extended in some measure to neighbouring countries, 
it is in France and on the continent that its development has principally 
to be viewed. 

In considering the origin of the Hundred Years’ War, we find at its 
opening interests of all kinds involved: territorial disputes, economic 
rivalries, political coalitions, and a dynastic rivalry. But these were only 
the inevitable consequences from the past history. Even the characters 
of the kings, the conscious part they played in its inception, and their 
resultant responsibility, deeply as they influenced the nature and progress 
of the war, seem at the commencement to have been of secondary im¬ 
portance; Edward III was a mere youth, Philip VI a mediocrity. Actually 
the war represents the laborious liquidation of a heritage from the past 
that was no longer endurable. The danger to the kingdom of France 
arising out of the conquest of England by the Duke of Normandy had 
been removed by Philip Augustus; it remained to remove by degrees the 
further danger arising out of the Aquitaine marriage of Henry II; and 
so the initial importance of Guienne and Gascony has very rightly been 
thrown into relief. The continued efforts of the kings of France in this 
direction since the Treaty of Paris, whether by way of military conquest or 
legal expropriation, inevitably aroused the definite hostility of the English 
king; they stirred him to dynastic claims, caused him to seek in every 
quarter for profitable diversions, as in Flanders and Brittany, and at last 
led him to adopt the offensive and to invade France. 

When the conflict broke out, the kingdom of France had just passed 
through what may be termed a genealogical crisis. By a singular fatality 
the three sons of Philip the Fair had died without male issue. The last, 
Charles IV, left a widow with child. Twice already, on the deaths of 
Louis X and Philip V, had the king’s daughters been set aside in favour 
of the next male heir, in each case the king’s brother. But Charles IV had 
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only cousins; and of these cousins, the King of England, Edward III, the 
son of a daughter of Philip the Fair, held the first place. If it was 
admitted that his mother could transmit to him a right she could not 
have enjoyed herself, he was the next male heir; he could assume the 
regency, and as a result, in a certain contingency, the crown. But if the 
Capetian succession could only be transmitted through the male line, it 
must revert to Philip of Valois, the nephew of Philip the Fair. There 
was no formal law of the State that was precise on this point, and at the 
assembly of barons held after Charles IV\s death Edward III upheld his 
rights. Probably this claim of a foreign king worked powerfully on a 
lurking national sentiment and caused the victory in a more precise form 
of a principle that had been invoked and applied already in 1316 and 
1322. 

So Philip of Valois was recognised first as regent, and, after Charles IV’s 
widow had given birth to a daughter, as king. This event was to have 
serious repercussions. Meanwhile, however, it appeared to be readily 
accepted. In order to meet the claims of the heiress with the best title 
in the female line, Jeanne of Evreux daughter of Louis X, the new king 
admitted her right to the kingdom of Navarre; a fact to be borne in mind, 
for her son, the future Charles the Bad, was to go back on the agreement 
which Jeanne had accepted. As for Edward III, after hesitations and a 
threat of the confiscation of Guienne, he decided to come to do homage 
in June 1329 at Amiens for all his actual possessions. But first there had 
to be negotiations and discussions to decide whether this was to be simple 
or liege homage, and it was only by letters patent of 30 March 1331 that 
the King of England recognised himself as the liegeman of the King of 
France. 

The new King of France, Philip VI, had not been fashioned to reign. 
Hot-headed, undecided, somewhat simple-minded, he readily allowed 
himself to be controlled. His policy was usually inspired either by the 
Pope or by his wife, the “masculine queen” Jeanne of Burgundy. He was 
above all a knight, with all the prejudices of the chivalry of his day. 
With the same knightly tastes as Edward III, the same love of holding 
festival, he was politically very much his inferior. 

Such was the king who found himself the mighty ruler of a kingdom 
larger than England, but less coherent and less adaptable. His domain, 
comprising nearly half the kingdom, provided a strong basis for his power. 
But the survival in the four corners of France of great independent 
fiefs—Flanders,Burgundy, Brittany,and Guienne—weakened the authority 
within and the defence from without. The royal institutions, already 
highly centralised and encumbered with officials, were developed without 
any counterpoise from, or direct collaboration with, the governed. Above 
all, the King of France lacked regular and adequate financial resources 
established on a solid footing. What he derived from the exploitation 
of the domain, and from a few limited taxes, sufficed only, and even then 
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with frequent deficits, for the daily life of the court and for the royal 
administration. There was no provision for extraordinary needs apart 
from feudal aids, which were themselves limited to definite and exceptional 
circumstances. There was no war-chest. If a great crisis occurred, such 
as a long and difficult war, it would be necessary for the king to draw on 
the pockets of his subjects by means of subsidies, direct or indirect, by 
debasing the coinage, by subventions from the clergy or the Pope, by 
confiscations and other expedients. Even the right of the king to levy 
subsidies without the assent of his vassals and subjects was uncertain. 
The Crown was obliged to 'bike account of the ideas of the time and the 
example of England, and, in order to make its position secure, it had 
adopted the method of asking for money from its subjects in each town 
separately, or in provincial assemblies and the States General of Langue 
dVil and Languedoc. Moreover, by this time war could no longer be 
waged without plenty of money. The military services due to the king 
from the nobles, or from townsmen and country-folk, were varied in 
character and limited in extent; usually they had been replaced by money- 
payments or had fallen into disuse. By these means it was impossible to 
get together an army. An army, in fact, could only be raised bv special 
musters, with promises of high pay and large rewards to nobles, both 
knights and squires, and to Genoese or German adventurers. The as¬ 
sembling, equipping, provisioning of this mixed horde gave rise to abuses 
and to trickery. Further, the equipment of the nobility was both clumsy 
and ridiculous; their offensive weapons were very awkward to handle, 
their defensive armour was cumbersome. The whole science and tactics 
of chivalry consisted in dismounting one's opponent and holding him to 
ransom, or in butchering the common folk, and it required all the verve 
and imagination of a Froissart to instil any charm into the story of their 
“apertises.” 

What made an effective resistance possible for the kingdom of France 
was the fact that its prosperity and its resources were then so great. For 
long no invasion had touched it. The exactions of previous kings had 
removed more grievances than they had created. Never in the Middle 
Ages was the population so numerous; it certainly amounted to some 
twenty millions. Encouraged by the regulation or the redemption of 
feudal burdens and by the progress made by the royal peace, this popula¬ 
tion was spread over the open country rather than concentrated in the 
towns. Cattle were abundant. The holdings were sown with a variation of 
crops, and in spite of the system of fallow they yielded a good return 
in the fertile regions; the vines prospered in the South. In the towns, 
commerce and industry were organised. Paris, with its university, its 
Lombard banks, its great Company of the Marchands de Vcau , its markets, 
its great trades, its artisan gilds, was already the most important intel¬ 
lectual and economic centre of the West, and had more than 200,000 
inhabitants. 
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The power of the king and the resources of the kingdom gave scope 
for great enterprises. A fact, too, of contemporary history increased the 
confidence of Philip VI. Pope John XXII, a native of Cahors, who had 
been Bishop of Avignon, had decided to establish in that town the papal 
court and had begun upon the Palace of the Popes. The new Rome was 
within the ancient Gaul, on the frontiers of France, at the mercy of the 
Capetian kings. Close relations were henceforth maintained. The king 
relied on the Pope in finance and in diplomacy; the Pope relied on the 
king in the endless contest he maintained with the Empire, both in Italy 
and in Germany. 

In the first years of Philip VPs reign, thanks to these favourable con¬ 
ditions, it was clear that the royal policy was considerably widening its 
range. As Philip the Fair had done, the new king intervened at once in 
Flanders. At the call of Bruges and Ypres, the western part of the land 
had revolted against the nobility in the country and the patriciate in the 
towns. The King of France had barely l>een crowned when he came with 
a large army at the appeal of the Count of Flanders, and at Cassel on 
23 August 1328 his knights crushed the people of Flanders, who were 
butchered in thousands. The county was harshly punished, arid the king 
and count were enriched by confiscations. Within the Empire, the King 
of France had made firm alliances. Continuing in the family tradition, 
he made closer still the link with the house of Luxemburg, which had held 
the imperial throne and was still ruling in Luxemburg and in Bohemia. 
John of Bohemia, prince of adventurers, loyal knight, lavish and fantastic, 
was ever the faithful friend of Philip VI. A Capetian, uncle to the King 
of France, Robert of Anjou, ruled in Provence and Naples. Philip VI, 
who had fought in Italy before his accession, was in close relations with 
the Lombard towns, and the Pope had accorded to him the right of 
occupying Modena and Reggio, while John of Bohemia sold him Lucca. 
But this was not enough; the King of France revived the splendid dream 
of a crusade, strongly incited thereto by John XXII. Preparations began 
in 1330; the king took the cross on 22 July 1332, and sought to draw 
in with him the whole of the West. 

The crusade was to remain a dream, for between France and England 
the storm was gathering. Edward I, and quite recently Edward III too, 
had shewn considerable solicitude for their possessions in Guienne, while 
at the same time they had firmly established their authority in it. They 
had associated the inhabitants with the administration, granted privileges 
to the towns, assured a sound coinage, and encouraged the trade of the 
merchants of Bordeaux, Li bourne, and Bayonne. Under Charles IV a 
part of Guienne had been occupied by the French king's vassals. Resti¬ 
tution had been promised in 1327, but it had clearly not been made. 
Interviews, negotiations, agreements could not avail to settle the legal 
issues of the past. The French encroachments went on, and this invasion 
of the duchy by process of law was openly pursued; even the question of 
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confiscation was raised. For Edward III the choice lay between surrender 
and taking the offensive. 

Elsewhere, too, the situation was hardly less difficult. The kings of 
England made continuous and energetic efforts to dominate Scotland. 
Now the alliance between France and Scotland was becoming a tradi¬ 
tion of Capetian policy; the first agreements dated from 1295. When 
Edward III imposed on the Scots his creature Edward Balliol as king, it 
was in France that the dispossessed king, young David Bruce, took refuge, 
and he found there an asylum 64 moult debonnaire.” Philip VI at first 
attempted to get his mediation accepted. But, from the end of 1335 
onwards, he directly lent his aid to the Scots, and an expedition was 
prepared for the spring of 1336. For Edward III this constituted a 
serious grievance. 

In Flanders, the victory of Cassel had imposed the penalty of French 
influence; the count was wholly bound to the King of France. And yet, 
for their industry, the Flemings had need of England. To restore the 
balance, Edward III cleverly exploited the fact that the Flemish clothiers 
could not do without English wool; on 12 August 1336 he boldly pro¬ 
hibited the export of wool to Flanders. Reprisals followed: English 
merchants were arrested in Flanders, Flemish merchants in England. 
The Flemings thus found themselves in a dilemma between their economic 
interests and their duty of fealty to the count and the King of France. 
Relations between France and England became still more critical. 

Another incident added to the hostility. Robert of Artois, the brother- 
in-law of Philip VI, considered himself to have been defrauded of the 
county of Artois. To provide more evidence of his rights and to oblige 
the king to do him justice, he let himself be guided by a band of intriguers 
who fabricated forged documents. Through a maze of complicated pro¬ 
ceedings, with enquiries, oaths, imprisonments, executions, Robert of 
Artois maintained his rights against all comers. He was banished and 
deprived of his possessions; consumed with shame and hatred, he finally 
took refuge in England, where he received a noble welcome from the 
king and queen; there he never ceased to incite Edward III against 
France and the King of France. 

Finally, a coalition was formed in the north against Philip VI. 
Edward III skilfully made use of family connexions and the greed of the 
princes of the Empire. A very successful diplomatic campaign, starting 
at the end of 1335, was conducted by the Bishop of Lincoln in the Low 
Countries and western Germany. He held great state and purchased 
allies, from the Duke of Brabant to the Margrave of Brandenburg. But 
his finest achievement was the alliance with the Emperor, who promised 
on 15 July 1337 to supply 2000 men-at-arms in return for 300,000 
florins. 

At the same time Edward III was making his military preparations. 
For long the English kings had imposed on their subjects the obligation 
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of arming themselves according to their means. This had recently been 
regulated in detail by an ordinance of 1334. Firstly, the barons and knights 
had to respond to the summons of the king, who took them into his pay 
or allowed them to buy themselves off; secondly, the king made a levy 
among the freemen with arms, “the strongest, most adept, most skilful 
in shooting with the bow or handling the lance, most inured to fatigue.” 
Thus was created a redoubtable body of infantry, armed with light bows 
made of yew and rapidly discharged, or with long pointed knives. A 
regular military education was envisaged. The knightly sports, so dif¬ 
ferent from real warfare, were forbidden, and were replaced by contests 
with bows and arrows. The making of bows even became a privileged 
trade. Finally, all Englishmen were encouraged to have their children 
taught the French language, “which would make them more apt and 
useful in the wars.” 

In face of these menaces and preparations, Philip VI was slow to 
determine his attitude. Up to 1336 he seems to have been entirely occupied 
with the crusade. But his policy was dependent on that of Benedict XII, 
who was little interested in the crusade but wished above all to settle to 
his own advantage the conflict between the Papacy and the Emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria. On the other side, the royal administration pursued its work 
in Guienne with a stolid tenacity, refusing to make any concession and 
at the same time making no stay of legal process. French sailors came 
to blows with English sailors, and preparations to help the Scots were 
continued. The embassies which passed between London, Paris, and 
Avignon seemed but an idle game. Benedict XII, though successful in 
imposing his mediation between England and Scotland, failed between 
France and England; facts were too strong for him. At the end of Lent 
1336, full of uneasiness and distrust, he suspended the crusade, to the 
great disappointment of the King of France. At the Parliament at 
Nottingham in September 1336, Edward III spoke of the safety of his 
kingdom, and affirmed his rights to the crown of France. Then at last 
Philip VI began to rouse himself, and on 24 May 1337 the forfeiture of 
Guienne was proclaimed. The alliance of Edward III with the Emperor 
disturbed the Pope's zeal for peace and further precipitated events. On 
27 October 1337 Edward III in a letter to Benedict XII described 
Philip VI as “soi-disant” King of France. On All Saints' Day the Bishop 
of Lincoln brought to Paris a formal letter of defiance, and a few* days 
later the English devastated the island of Cadzand off the coast of 
Flanders. The Hundred Years' War had begun. 

The opening stages were at once complicated by a local crisis. Edward 
had indirectly dealt a decided blow at French influence in Flanders by 
stopping the Anglo-Flemish trade and prohibiting the export of English 
wool to Flanders. The Flemish cloth-trade, thus deprived of its raw' 
material, was brought to a standstill, especially in the important tow r n of 
Ghent, the chief centre of the trade; unemployment and distress were 
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rife there, and sullen passions were rising against the count and the King 
of France, stirred by the rigorous treatment meted out to anyone suspected 
of English sympathies. The hostility of the commonalty to the rich 
burgesses yielded to the graver issues, and it was a rich clothier, James 
van Artevelde, a man in the prime of life, circumspect, eloquent, influent ial, 
who was invoked by the common people as their saviour. He counselled 
the people of Ghent to have no fear of France, but to come to terms at 
once with the King of England for a resumption of the wool-trade, and 
to organise a kind of economic defence of the Flemish towns. They put 
their trust in him; all factions ceased. As captain-general of the city he 
was able to frighten or to persuade the other great towns into the coalition. 
The Count of Flanders, Louis of Nevers, was helpless, and took refuge 
at the French court. The negotiations of Ghent with Edward III were 
immediately successful: English wool reappeared in Flanders, and a 
commercial treaty was concluded. 

In the summer of 1338 Edward III appeared himself in the Low 
Countries. At Antwerp he lavishly distributed the money he had 
borrowed; at Coblenz, in a picturesque and symbolic ceremony, the 
Emperor made him imperial vicar. But it was not until 1339 that the 
King of England was able to assemble his allies, who were more prompt 
to receive money than to come into action. Philip VI also arrived with 
all his force; at the end of October the two armies were at Buironfosse 
in Picardy half a league apart, but they did not come into touch with 
each other. As some consolation for this check, Edward III obtained 
the effective alliance of the Flemings. To overcome their repugnance to 
disown their lawful lord, the King of France, he took at the Parliament 
of Ghent in January 1340 the title, the arms, and the seal of the King 
of France. All kinds of commercial advantages were granted to King 
Edward's new subjects; at the same time the union of Flanders, Brabant, 
and Hainault was effected. 

The campaign of 1340 was hardly more fruitful than the preceding 
one, in spite of the fact that it opened with a great victory by sea. 
Edward III on his return to England had collected an imposing fleet. 
Philip VI, for his part, tried to organise a royal fleet, which was increased 
by vessels requisitioned in the Channel ports and by Genoese galleys. The 
Normans even had the design of a descent upon England and a second 
Conquest. On the French admirals was imposed the duty, under pain of 
death, of preventing the English from crossing and landing in France. 
The ffeets met off Sluys. The French, hampered by their method of 
recruitment and with all the worst of the position, were decisively defeated 
after a battle lasting nine hours. But the actual campaign, in spite of 
the assistance of 60,000 Flemings, was limited to the useless siege of 
Tournai. As Edward III was in debt, and affairs in Scotland and Guienne 
were going unfavourably for him, the first “grand truce' 1 of the war was 
signed on 25 September 1340. 
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Following on Flanders, came the partial defection of Brittany and its 
influence on the Hundred Years’ War. On the death of Duke John III 
without issue, his brother John of Montfort and his niece’s husband 
Charles of Blois disputed the duchy. The rights of both were open to 
question, but both of them, without admitting any doubt, requested the 
King of France to receive their homage. The court at Paris after long 
discussions gave the verdict to the king's nephew, Charles of Blois, who 
based his rights on grounds analogous to those of Edward III to the 
crown of France. Before sentence was given, however, preparations for a 
struggle had already been made. Brittany was by nature set apart, a 
land of heath and furze bushes, firmly attached to its traditions, inhabited 
by a pious and stubborn people, and divided up among a numerous squire¬ 
archy little better than peasants, with a few great barons. On the other 
hand, it was cut in two by difference of language: to the East, the French 
half, the Gallot , more fertile, and exposed towards Anjou and France; to 
the West, the Bretonnante , with the old Breton language and the moor¬ 
lands. French Brittany was for Charles of Blois, the Bretonnante for 
Montfort. The two adversaries provided a similar contrast: Montfort 
was daring and intriguing; Charles was pious and learned as a clerk, 
scrupulous and merciful. 

Montfort at once sought to lay hands on the duchy and to occupy the 
principal posts. To make himself more secure, he journeyed to Windsor 
to meet Edward III, and obtained his ready co-operation; the English 
could have no better means of entry into the kingdom of France. 
Charles of Blois could not hesitate any longer. Philip VI provided him 
with an armv, commanded by his son John, who besieged Montfort at 
Nantes and forced him to surrender. But Charles, though the great 
Breton lords were all on his side, had still two-thirds of his duchy to 
conquer. So began the fierce Breton war which lasted more than twenty 
years, an obstinate and complicated struggle, which gave employment 
and entertainment to the men-at-arms, while the two leaders, Montfort 
and Blois, made prisoners in turn, were as often as not absent. The first 
campaign alone had some unity of plan; it was conducted at first with 
heroic energy bv Jeanne of Montfort, a woman “with the heart of a 
man and a lion,” who defended Hennebont in a siege which has become 
legendary. Later,English assistance arrived,and in the autumn Edward III 
himself appeared. As in Flanders, Philip VI brought a strong army. Both 
sides, however, were anxious to avoid battle on the approach of winter, 
and two cardinals intervened to bring about a truce at Malcstroit in 
January 1343. But the English maintained their footing in Brittany. 

When war broke out again, Edward III, with fewer cards in his hand, 
was singularly more fortunate. The situation had been modified: in the 
spring of 1341 the Emperor had abandoned the English alliance and 
revoked the imperial vicariate of Edward III; many German princes 
imitated his withdrawal. Secondly, Artevelde had disappeared from the 
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scene. Faction had appeared again in Flanders, and the mass of the 
artisans had risen against Artevelde, suspecting both his financial ad¬ 
ministration and his dealings with England. The Captain of Ghent was 
basely murdered by those who had raised him up. However, Philip VI, 
“bien hatif homme” and entirely under the influence of his queen, 
Jeanne of Burgundy, was not able to profit by these circumstances. In 
Brittany war broke out again as the result of the mysterious and impolitic 
executions of Breton nobles. A great Norman baron, Godfrey of Ilarcourt, 
a feudal noble through and through, was prosecuted by the king’s justice 
and took refuge in England, where he did homage to Edward III. Treason 
surrounded Philip VI and embittered his temper. Then, Edward III 
made a new effort, this time in Guienne, where the King of France was 
continually encroaching by legal process or direct attack. The King of 
England had done everything to earn the gratitude of his subjects in 
Aquitaine, and, thanks to them, in the summer of 1315 the Earl of 
Derby was able to make a preliminary expedition, which drove back the 
French and took from them nearly fifty strong posts. The great effort 
made the next year by Duke John of Normandy with a splendid army 
against Aiguillon failed miserably, and in a second expedition the Earl 
of Derby pushed as far as Poitiers and Saint-Maixent, driving all before 
him. 

Encouraged by these initial successes of Derby and by the promises 
of Godfrey of Ilarcourt, Edward III decided in July 1346 to land in 
Normandy near Saint-Vaast dc la Hougue. With a small but dependable 
army of 20,000 men he penetrated, without striking a blow, as far as 
Caen, under the guidance of Godfrey of Ilarcourt, took the town after a 
courageous defence by the inhabitants, and, after profitable raids in all 
directions, pushed forward to the Seine, which he wished to cross in order 
to join hands with the Flemings. Philip VI, “dolent et angoisseux,” 
fearing fresh treasons, bustled about uselessly; he was unable to prevent 
the crossing of the Seine by the English at Poissy. Then at last he 
decided to initiate an active pursuit of them; he hoped to entrap them 
in the triangle between the Channel and the estuary of the Somme. But 
on 23 August Edward III managed to force the passage of the Somme 
at a ford below Abbeville, and on 25 August entrenched himself strongly 
on the plateau of Crecy. There, on the following day, took place the first 
great battle of the Hundred Years’ War. The reckless charges of the 
French chivalry broke before the strong position of the English, the 
volleys of the archers, and the knives of the foot-soldiers who penetrated 
into their ranks. The day ended in a headlong rout; the King of France 
was in flight; his army was broken and left some 4000 men on the field. 
King John of Bohemia was among the dead. 

From Crecy Edward advanced to lay siege to Calais, which was to be 
the prize of victory. The town was a vigorous one, inhabited by good 
seamen, well fortified, two sea-leagues distant from Dover. The siege 
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lasted for almost a year. To ensure the blockade, the English erected a 
new town, Villeneuve-la-Hardie. Jean de Vienne, a Burgundian, defended 
the town with a fierce energy, but the English could not be induced to 
loosen their grip by any diversion. Moreover, the Scots were beaten at 
Neville’s Cross in October 1346, and Charles of Blois was defeated and 
taken prisoner before La Roche-Derrien in Brittany on 20 June 1347. 
The King of France made a tardy effort to relieve the loyal town, but re¬ 
tired without fighting. Calais was reduced to extremity; they ate “toutes 
ordures par droite famine.” The defenders resolved 44 to die honourably in 
their places rather than to eat one another.” However, they discussed 
capitulation; but the conditions were very harsh. Edward III at first 
wanted to put to death all who remained within the walls; he contented 
himself with insisting that six burgesses should be sent to his camp with 
the keys of the city to suffer for the rest. Eustace of Saint-Pierre and 
five other burgesses volunteered; when they came before him stripped to 
their shirts with halters round their necks, he ordered them to be led to 
execution; and it was only the queen that was able to melt his wrath. 
The inhabitants had to migrate, and they found a hospitable refuge in 
France. Englishmen came to people the city anew; Calais was to remain 
English for two centuries. After the fall of Calais, two cardinals arranged 
a general truce which lasted till after the death of Philip VI. Moreover, 
peace was made in Flanders, where the new count, Louis de Maele, came 
to terms with the towns; but he was to prove a very lukewarm vassal for 
the King of France. 

Philip VI was to end his days amid gloom and mourning. Yet, in spite 
of his mediocrity and his misfortunes, his reign was not without distinction 
and usefulness. He was devoted to the chase, living as a rule close to the 
great forests in the neighbourhood of Paris, holding high state; it was 
only war that forced him to rigid economy. Numerous important ordi¬ 
nances regulated in detail the Parlement, the treasury, the king’s justice, 
the river and the forest laws. The royal administration held in check 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of which the very principles were freelv 
discussed at an assembly of bishops and barons held at Vincennes at the 
end of 1329. By skilful policy, for which the royal officials were mainly 
responsible, Philip VI w^as assured of the definitive possession of the great 
southern town of Montpellier and the acquisition of the Dauphine for 
the endow ment of his grandson Charles; thus was France happily rounded 
off in the south and east. But, more important still, war obliged the 
king to develop and organise his finances. On several occasions he had to 
have recourse to the States General, to listen to their grievances and 
even their reproaches, especially after Crecy. To the provincial assemblies 
of Normandy and Vermandois he made important concessions on the 
administration of subsidies. Improved and detailed regulations w ere laid 
down for the various kinds of royal taxes, whether direct taxation, in the 
form of the hearth-tax ( fouagc ), or indirect, such as charges on the sale 
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of merchandise, the salt-tax (gabelle), the tenths permitted by the Pope 
from the clergy, loans, and changes in the currency which were often made 
secretly and caused great disturbance to trade. The financial stress 
arising from defeat in war was not the only trial to which the kingdom 
was exposed at the end of the reign. On top of this came the Black Death 
in 1347, with a frightful mortality among the king's subjects. Finally, 
Philip VI experienced the loss of most of those dearest to him; he himself 
died on 22 August 1350. 

Under John II, the war was to take a still more unhappy course for 
France. John was a little over thirty years of age; his father had made 
him Duke of Normandy, but he had failed to learn in his duchy the 
profession of king. As general in Brittany and Languedoc he had shewn 
himself greedy for money but of poor judgment and extremely self-willed, 
“slowly making up his mind and difficult to move from his opinion.” He 
was subject to impulses and terrible rages. Otherwise, in spite of his 
unpleasing countenance and stolid expression, he was in many ways quite 
attractive; he could inspire affection by his generosity and spirit; he was 
known as John the Good 1 . Unfortunately he was the victim of bad advice; 
not that his counsellors, for instance, Simon of Bucy, Robert of Lorris, 
Nicholas Braque, were knaves and rogues, but they were unscrupulous, 
intriguing, and greedy men. 

While King John was ordering the execution of his Constable, Raoul 
de Brienne, to make way for his favourite, Charles of Spain, and while he 
was founding, with much pomp and circumstance, the Order of the Star, 
a new danger was arising for the kingdom, Charles, King of Navarre, 
born in 1332, was the nearest in descent from Philip the Fair, and 
through his mother, the daughter of Louis X, the prince most adjacent 
to the throne. In spite of his short stature, this young man of eighteen 
gave promise of the happiest gifts: he was affable, eloquent, and winning; 
but he was also full of ambition and covetousness, a hypocrite and mischief- 
maker. John married him to his daughter, a child of eight. Unfortunately 
misunderstandings soon arose between him and his son-in-law. Out of 
revenge and spite, the King of Navarre caused the new Constable to be 
stabbed, boasted of the murder, and at once entered into negotiations with 
the English. As he possessed extensive domains in Normandy, his alliance 
might be of priceless value to Edward III; so the King of France preferred 
to make a humiliating peace, in betrayal of his own interests, and increased 
the Norman domains of Charles. But the execution of the treaty gave 
occasion for a fresh conflict. Charles, who from that time earned his 
surname of “the Bad,” fled to Avignon and secretly proposed to the King 
of England to partition the kingdom of France. Under the threat of an 
invasion, King John capitulated a second time. 

This unexpected alliance decided Edward III to an active renewal of 
1 s< Jean le Bon"; “ genial" would be a better English equivalent. 
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the war in 1355; in spite of the efforts of the Pope, successive truces had 
not been converted into a regular treaty of peace. An attempted invasion 
of Artois by Edward III himself yielded no result. But the eldest of his 
sons, the Prince of Wales, the Black Prince, haughty and magnificent in 
bearing, an intrepid and successful warrior, had arrived at Bordeaux. In 
the autumn, during a sudden expedition lasting two months, he ravaged 
Languedoc up to Narbonne, and returned unmolested to Bordeaux; never 
had been seen such destruction. 

The year 1356 was to be full of remarkable happenings. In November 
1355 John assembled the States General of Langue d'oil to demand 
supplies for the approaching campaign, and though they granted the 
subsidy they shewed themselves very distrustful and exacting, wishing to 
keep in their own hands the administration and the disposal of the taxes 
which they had voted. At this meeting the lead was taken by the Provost 
of the Merchants of Paris, Etienne Marcel, a rich clothier like Artevelde, 
and like him daring and ambitious. Then in April 1356 a dramatic event 
happened at Rouen. The King of Navarre, continually bent on intrigue, 
sought to draw into a mysterious conspiracy the dauphin Charles, King 
John's eldest son; a disturbing movement was revealed in Normandy. 
John's wrath was roused, and in the midtile of the festivities to celebrate 
the accession of the dauphin to the duchy of Normandy, to which he had 
just been appointed, the king suddenly appeared, and ordered the arrest 
of the King of Navarre and the execution of several nobles of Normandy 
and Navarre. At the same time, the possessions of the King of Navarre 
and of the llarcourt family in Lower Normandy were seized; the princes 
of Navarre and the Harcourts appealed for help to Edward III. Actually 
the Duke of Lancaster arrived soon afterwards, and advanced to Verneuil; 
and he only retired before a large army led by the king himself. 

These events took place in the month of July. At the same time, the 
Prince of Wales, leaving Bordeaux with a small but very reliable army, 
penetrated as far asTouraine; on 7 September he was at Amboise on the 
Loire, with the obvious intention of uniting with the rebels in Normandy. 
But John concentrated all his forces against this redoubtable adversary. 
The English retired; it was a contest of speed almost to the gates of 
Poitiers. They had been pressed by the French, and on the morning of 
17 September near Maupertuis they were preparing to continue their 
retreat when they were attacked by a large mounted advance-guard. They 
halted. The French dispositions for the attack were badly conceived; the 
advance-guard was repulsed and driven back in disorder. In succession 
the “battles' 1 of the King of France, who fought on foot contrary to his 
custom, were routed: the first was broken by the volleys of the English 
archers; the second was overcome by panic; the last, led by the king, 
hoped to save the honour of the day, but John himself was taken prisoner. 
7,000 English had cut in pieces 15,000 French; in three hours all was 
over. The Prince of Wales treated his royal prisoner with all chivalrous 
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courtesy; but he hastened to take him to safe custody at Bordeaux. In 
the early spring of 1357, after accepting a truce for two years, he con¬ 
ducted him to England, where all London thronged to see the King of 
France enter the city. The unfortunate John waited there for his release 
for more than three years, engaged in hunting and jousting, keeping great 
state and receiving every consideration. His subjects sent him money and 
good wines. It was only in the last year, 1359, that a stricter regime was 
enforced. 

In France the grief and the distress were extreme. In the South, the 
States of Languedoc passed an ordinance forbidding the wearing of 
“cointises' 1 of any kind and imposing silence on the minstrels. There 
were mutterings of sullen anger against the nobles, who had failed to 
defend the king and the kingdom. Some ambitious and discontented 
spirits started an intrigue against the Valois in favour of the descendant 
in the direct line from the Capetian kings, Charles of Navarre. As ruler 
there was the eldest son of the king, the dauphin Charles, a young man 
of nineteen, who had hitherto kept silently in the background; he had at 
an early stage abandoned the field of battle at Poitiers. He was only the 
king's lieutenant and so had but a limited and uncertain authority. He 
had immediately to face the States General summoned for October. 
There the strength of the bourgeoisie of Paris was displayed in all its 
might, led by Etienne Marcel, who undoubtedly was inspired by an ideal 
of reform and government, and by Robert le Coq, Bishop of Laon, an 
ardent partisan of the King of Navarre. They had the whole populace of 
Paris behind them, for they spoke readily and well, and they had just 
grievances in their attack on the dishonest administration of King John's 
officials. “Now is the time to speak, 11 said Le Coq. “Shame to him who 
speaks not well, for never was the time so good as now. 111 The States 
strove to impose detailed restrictions on the royal prerogative, to get rid 
of the bad officials, to release the King of Navarre, and above all to 
organise round the dauphin a new form of government which would 
narrowly confine the young prince under the tutelage of the States. 
But skilfully, without any display, and without any sign of weakness, the 
dauphin managed to prorogue the States for a time while he went to 
Metz, under the pretext of seeking the alliance, useless though it was, of 
the Emperor Charles IV. 

On his return, he found Paris much excited by the debasing of the 
coinage which he had ordered as a means of raising money. Since Marcel 
had made himself all-powerful, he had for the moment to yield to the 
storm. The leading officials of King John were imprisoned or in flight, 
and the States General had to be reassembled in February 1357. Less 
rash than their predecessors, they extorted a great ordinance which aimed 
at restoring order to the royal administration without going so far as to 

1 Acte d\accusation contre Robert Le Coq in IiibL de Tecok dc* charter Vol ii 
p. 350, Paris, 1840. ' ' 
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put the dauphin under tutelage, as designed bv the previous States. But 
the times were too troubled for this wise reform to be permanent, or for 
a reasonable control by the States to be organised. Besides, no new 
right had been created; no proper charter had been presented and 
accepted; reforms and control alike were, as before, closely linked together 
and depended upon internal dues and the raising of temporary subsidies. 
Moreover, above the dauphin, his lieutenant, was the king, who had relin¬ 
quished none of his power; he forbade the payment of the subsidy granted 
by the States and any further meetings of the States. So everywhere 
there was a certain number of refusals to pay, and the later meetings of 
the States, to which the dauphin was compelled to submit, soon came to 
be but the shadows of assemblies. A decided check had been given to the 
doubtful experiment of the States General. 

Meanwhile the dauphin was too short of money to be able easily to 
shake oft* the yoke of Marcel, Le Coq, and their party. Moreover, the 
King of Navarre had reappeared on the scene; his release had on several 
occasions been demanded by the States. While a session was in progress 
in November 1357, Charles the Bad escaped from the castle of Arleux, 
thanks to the intrigues of Marcel and Le Coq. The Provost of the 
Merchants reckoned on finding in him the necessary support so as to 
dominate the dauphin more securely. Charles the Bad hoped to profit 
by the circumstances to obtain money and lands himself, and perhaps to 
arrive even at the throne. Henceforward he turned to his own advantage 
the movement of reform. In fact, as soon as he was released, he displayed 
himself and made speeches to the people of Amiens, Rouen, and Paris; 
he demanded reparation; he thrust himself upon the dauphin; he was all- 
powerful in council. 

At the end of a month, however, the dauphin had exhausted “the 
virtue of patience which God had given him. 11 He took the offensive. 
Like Marcel and the King of Navarre, he made speeches himself, and had 
them made bv others, to the people of Paris. It was Marcel and his 
friends, he gave out, on whom fell the responsibility for the revolutionary 
government to which he had been obliged to submit. All was now going 
from bad to worse: no serious reforms had been made; the subsidies 
brought in a poor return; the enemy, English and Navarrese, were every¬ 
where; communications and provisioning had become difficult. Who was 
to blame but those who controlled and paralysed the royal authority? So 
it was the dauphin who now criticised the government imposed upon him, 
and denounced the new officials and their evil administration of the 
finances; he had received nothing from the subsidies. His masters replied, 
but the harm was done. King John, moreover, had arranged in London 
a satisfactory treaty of peace. 

To meet the threatened transformation, Marcel and the King of Navarre 
thought to find two remedies. Firstly, in order to terrorise the dauphin 
by deeds of bloodshed, the two marshals of Normandy and Champagne 
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were murdered at the prince’s own table. Secondly, they made the young 
prince regent, believing him to be entirely in their power for the future 
and hoping thus to profit by a complete authority equal to that of the 
king. But the dauphin was too subtle: a month later he found a clever 
pretext for leaving Paris, to which he was only to return as master. Once 
free, he applied himself to using his full power as regent against those 
who had put it in his hands. In fact, he now became confident and daring: 
he assembled at Compiegne a meeting of States entirely devoted to his 
cause; he collected soldiers; he occupied important positions around 
Paris; and he replied firmly and haughtily to the demands that he should 
return to the city. Marcel was uneasy: he wrote letters reproaching and 
threatening the prince; he organised the resistance of Paris, sought to 
raise money, put the walls in a state of defence, and assembled the 
artillery. 

A tragic episode complicated the situation still further. The English 
had advanced up to the region around Paris; to them were added the 
officers of the King of Navarre; finally, the dauphin had collected his 
soldiers also. English, Navarrese, Bretons, and Gascons lived on the open 
country. The country people were the chief victims; continually they 
had to take refuge in towns, castles, churches, woods, or marshes. So 
their anger increased against the nobles: the nobles who had been de¬ 
feated at Crecy and Poitiers, and now could not even defend their own 
people, but remained under arms, living on pillage and exactions, pre¬ 
tending to assist the dauphin and fight the English. In 1358 exasperation 
reached its height; and a spark started the conflagration. On £8 May, in 
the south of the Beauvaisis, the first effroi took place; several of the 
gentry were murdered. Immediately there were bands of peasants roaming 
the countryside, especially in Picardy and north of the tie de France. 
They were known as the Jacques, from the garment of that name worn 
by peasants. These bands set themselves to hunt the gentry down, and 
to sack and burn the castles; besides the peasants, there were also crafts¬ 
men from the towns, and clerks. The Jacques tried to create an organisa¬ 
tion and took as their leader one Guillaume Gale. A few towns—Beauvais, 
Senlis, Clermont—were on their side. The terror of the nobles and 
burgesses finds an echo, rising to legendary heights, in the chroniclers. 
But, perhaps because the nobles fled before them, the Jacques seem to 
have indulged in pillage rather than bloodshed. 

Marcel, without making an open alliance, acted in concert with them 
and organised a kind of Jacquerie around Paris. The chief exploit was 
the attack by a troop of Parisians and peasants on the market-town of 
Meaux, on an island of the Marne, where the dauphiness and a part of 
the court had taken refuge. The ladies would have been captured and 
come to grave harm but for the unexpected arrival of Gaston de Foix 
who was returning from Prussia. The assailants were routed and 
slaughtered wholesale. At the same time, Charles the Bad, in whom the 
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common folk had placed so much hope, was himself conducting reprisals 
on the peasant bands to the north of Paris. He it was who got possession, 
by treachery, of the person of Guillaume Cale and had him put to death; 
the Jacques were now a body without a head and were cut in pieces. The 
nobles were pitiless. Before 24 June, 20,000 persons had been put to 
death. The Jacquerie was drowned in blood, and the villages were reduced 
to destitution by crushing fines. 

At Paris, this marked the end of the power of Marcel and Charles the 
Bad; they were becoming unpopular, for the only object they had in 
view was to make war on the dauphin and to serve the interests of the 
King of Navarre. Besides, the dauphin was in front of Paris with an 
army and was attempting a kind of siege. Conferences failed to re-establish 
an accord that had become impossible. In vain Marcel called to his help 
the Flemings; they would not move. To protect himself, he was reduced 
to admitting the English into the city, to the great wrath of the Parisians. 
For his part, Charles the Bad was in negotiation with Edward III for a 
partition of the French kingdom. The common people, however, wished 
to fight the king's enemies, who were pillaging the suburbs; they made a 
sortie, but fell into an ambush and many Parisians perished. The provost 
was hooted in the streets. The King of Navarre, who had prudently 
established himself at Saint-Denis, entered into pourparlers with the 
English and the dauphin in turn, but made no progress. Possibly at the 
end of his tether, he was about to return to Paris and proclaim himself 
as king, when on 31 July some resolute spirits roused the populace 
against Marcel as he w as going the round of the defences, and killed him 
without anyone interposing on his behalf. His chief accomplices were 
immediately seized, and put to death or banished, and their goods con¬ 
fiscated. On 2 August the dauphin entered Paris, which gave him a 
great welcome. He sensibly granted a pardon to the Parisians at once; 
those who had remained faithful to him were rewarded out of confiscations, 
and the deposed officials were reinstated; the royal prestige and authority 
were restored. Thus ended in failure a premature attempt to limit and 
control the royal government. Of Marcel little was known; he was too 
exclusively Parisian, and his purpose was not understood by the rest of 
the country. Finally, the King of Navarre came and upset everything bv 
his foolish ambition, and completed the ruin of the party of reform. 

The dauphin had still to bring to an end two wars, the English and 
the Navarrese. The defeat of Poitiers had disorganised the defence of the 
kingdom. Around Paris, the towns of Poissy, Crcil, Melun, Lagny, and 
Meulan had fallen, and remained in enemy hands. Brie and Champagne 
were overrun by English and Germans, Normandy and Picardy by the 
Navarrese. The valley of the Seine was pierced at several points, and from 
the Loire to the Garonne bands or companies occupied numerous castles. 
At the head of these Companies were enterprising leaders, whom Froissart 
has celebrated, such as Robert Knolles, Eustace of Auberchicourt, James 
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Pipe, Bertncat cTAlbret. The dauphin lacked money to resist them: the 
subsidies, botli general and local, were poorly paid, owing to the universal 
distress; the debasement of the coinage brought in less and less profit 
because of the increased value of the silver mark. However, an energetic 
local defence was concerted with the inhabitants of every district. These 
were only “petitcs besogncs," but they were pursued harmoniously and 
tenaciously, and had happy results. Lieutenants and captains nominated 
by the dauphin were in charge of these local defences; among them 
appeared Bertrand du Guesclin. The burghers of Rouen, the communes 
of the district of Caux, the inhabitants of Caen, the burghers of Rheims 
and Chalons, among others, united in this way with men-at-arms and 
recovered a large number of fortresses from the leaders of the bands. The 
sentiments of sober folk were demonstrated in a striking fashion when 
King John, in March 1359, sacrificing his kingdom for his freedom, 
accepted in London the draft of a treaty which reconstituted in its 
entirety the domain of the Plantagenets prior to Philip Augustus, 
abandoned to Edward III all the west of the kingdom from Guienne to 
Calais, including Normandy, and imposed a ransom of four million gold 
crowns. The States General, diplomatically consulted by the dauphin 
in May, declared without hesitation that the treaty was “neither tolerable 
nor feasible," and that they must “make goodly war upon the English." 
By means of the subsidy voted, the dauphin was able to attack the King of 
Navarre. Siege was laid to Melun; it was distinguished bv the prowess of 
du Guesclin in the royal army. But Charles the Bad had grievances 
against Edward III, and the dauphin was afraid of an English invasion. 
So they made peace at the end of July 1359: Charles recovered his lands 
and received money and fresh territory, but ceded Melun; at an interview 
the two princes were reconciled. The King of Navarre came back to Paris, 
where he received a poor reception from the people, who cherished 
rancour against him. The reconciliation, indeed, was only a verbal one; 
he remained an enemy. 

The truce made at Bordeaux after the battle of Poitiers had expired; 
as peace had not been concluded, the English invasion recommenced. 
Edward III only appeared in Picardy in the autumn of 1359. His army 
was an imposing one and well provided; it was like a festal progress, for 
Edward III wished to be crowned at Rheims. But, on the French side, 
orders had been issued to everyone to take refuge in fortresses, and to the 
men-at-arms to refrain from battle. Edward III arrived before Rheims 
without encountering an enemy or capturing a stronghold; nor could he 
take the town. At the end of a month the English went into winter 
quarters in Upper Burgundy. In the spring of 13(H), while a humiliating 
treaty freed the rest of Burgundy from invasion, Edward III appeared 
before Paris. The gates were firmly closed; for twelve days not a move 
was made. The English were at a loss what to do; the Scots were 
stirring, and Picard seamen had ravaged the English coast. A terrible 
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storm in the plains of Beauce did grave damage to the English baggage 
train; and famine was threatening. At last Edward III decided to listen 
to the papal legate, who u every day held parley with him for the making 
of peace.” 

On 1 May 1360 conferences were opened at Bretigny near Chartres. 
In a week's time the draft of a peace had been accepted and signed by the 
dauphin and the Prince of Wales. The King of England recovered the 
Agcnais, Perigord, Quercy, Kouergue, the county of Bigorre, the Limousin, 
Saintonge, Angoumois, Poitou, the counties of Montreuil, Ponthieu, and 
Guines, and he retained Calais. The King of France was to abandon all 
jurisdiction over these territories. He bound himself to pay a ransom of 
three million gold crowns, the first payment., of 600,000 crowns, to be 
made at Calais within four months, the other payments to be guaranteed 
mainly by the surrender of numerous hostages. The English restored the 
fortresses of which they were in possession. Throughout the kingdom the 
relief was immense, though to some the terms of peace seemed too onerous. 
John left England in great pomp on 1 July. At Calais he waited until 
the hostages were ready and the money had been collected for the first 
payment of his ransom. When Edward III came to join John at Calais, 
only 400,000 crowns had been collected; but this satisfied the English 
king. In the midst of great festivities, a definitive form was given to the 
conventions of Bivtignv; the charters were dated 24 October 1360. Very 
cleverly, the French negotiators caused the renunciation of sovereignty 
over the ceded territory by the King of France to be separated from the 
treaty proper. This renunciation, together with Edward Ills of the title 
of King of France, was subjected to various delays and conditions, and so 
it was much more easy to postpone and even to evade it altogether. 

Once back in France, John had to carry out the treaty. It was a hard 
task: the handing over of territory was a slow' process, performed with a 
bad grace and delayed by the reluctance of common people and nobkvs 
alike; it was not complete until 1363, when the Prince of Wales came to 
govern the English domains. The collection of the ransom was more 
laborious still. It was only in February 1361 that John completed the 
payment of the first instillment. An aid was established on the sale of 
merchandise, under a special administration, to last for the whole period 
in which the ransom was being paid. The burden fell mainly on the 
lie de France, Champagne, Normandy, and Languedoc. From 1360 to 
1364 there were bad harvests, disastrous frosts, and a return of the plague. 
Finally, a part of the money collected was employed for the various needs 
of the kingdom; in 1364 King John was a million in arrears. 

The kingdom at that time was the prey of armed bands or Companies. 
Disbanded at the peace, the Companies, whose trade was war, did not 
disarm; and they kept the strongholds they should have surrendered. The 
men in these Companies, Englishmen, Germans, and Spaniards, dreamed 
of nothing but surprises, pillagings, and above all ransoms; when they 
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could not hope for good ransoms they were deliberately cruel. Each 
Company was organised like a small army, and was accompanied by various 
craftsmen, by clerks to draw up the “patis" (ransoms of villages) and 
safe-conducts, by dealers, mistresses, and pages. Sometimes they spread 
over a whole district, sometimes they joined up together; they were 
extremely mobile. They preferred the pasture-lands and wine-growing 
districts of Normandy, Burgundy, and Languedoc. In Normandy they were 
hunted by du Guesclin, appointed captain of the open country, and with 
remarkable success. Around Paris the Companies were more difficult to 
uproot. Meanwhile a number of these bands united together in 
Champagne and spread into Burgundy; they were known as the Grand 
Company. Their plan was to lay violent hands on the convoys of money 
coming from Languedoc for the king's ransom. Geguin of Badefol, “the 
king of the Companies, 1 '' and other leaders surprised Pont Saint-Esprit. 
near Avignon. There was great panic, and the Pope excommunicated the 
Companies. From there the bands penetrated into Italy; others esta¬ 
blished themselves in Languedoc; others again poured back northwards 
into the Lvonnais. A small royal army opposed their passage; it was cut 
to pieces at Brignais on 6 April 1362. The Companies, incapable of 
turning their victory to account, dispersed in different directions. In order 
to deliver the kingdom from them, King John revived the crusading 
project of Philip VI, and came to Avignon to interview the Pope. But 
it never amounted to more than a dream. 

At the end of 1363 the king's attention was occupied with the question 
of the succession to Burgundy. Philip of Rouvres, ruler of both the duchy 
and the free county of Burgundy, and also of Artois, Auvergne, the 
county of Boulogne, and other territory, died without immediate heirs, 
leaving a widow herself heiress to the county of Flanders. The King of 
France at once united the duchy of Burgundy to the Crown, as next of 
kin; the counties of Artois, Boulogne, and Auvergne were given to col¬ 
laterals of the late duke. But the King of Navarre, who considered 
himself to have claims, received nothing. The entry into possession of 
the duchy was speedily effected. King John came himself to Dijon, 
and appointed his son Philip first as his lieutenant, then as Duke of 
Burgundy, and obtained from the Emperor the formal investiture with the 
county of Burgundy as well. Thus was founded the second Burgundian 
house, which was to become so powerful and so formidable. A few months 
later the King of Navarre made his protest; without replying to the 
Pope's offer of mediation he prepared for war, and entered into corre¬ 
spondence with the English and with the leaders of the Companies. 

But at this moment John disappeared from the scene. While he was 
negotiating, at the price of dangerous concessions, for the release of the 
princes of the blood who were hostages in England, one of them, his 
second son, the Duke of Anjou, broke his parole and escaped. John 
honourably decided to return to England in order to guarantee by his 
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presence the execution of the treaty and to be able to negotiate. The 
dauphin was made regent. John was received with great pomp at London; 
after a winter spent in entertainments, he died there on 8 April 1364. 

The work of Charles V was to repair the harm done by King John. 
The new king was twenty-six years of age. Physically he resembled his 
father, except that he was sickly and awkward in manner; he had a thin 
and angular figure, a pale, grave countenance, and an intent gaze. The 
last eight years had endowed him with experience and patience; so he 
had renounced the glamour and the bustle of vrar for tactics that brought 
no glory and also no risk. He had, besides, acquired great self-control 
and the power of hiding his feelings, which he considered necessary in a 
king. Above all things he liked order and moderation. No king had 
higher ideas of the royal dignity; he honoured his ancestor St Louis with 
a deep reverence. His devotion and zeal for all that had to do with 
religion were remarkable, and yet he could be tolerant. He was bountiful 
and spent money readily, and liked to surround himself with a trulv 
royal luxury, to heap up precious objects among his treasures. He built 
the Hotel Saint-Paul, a vast residence, full of variety and richly decorated; 
lie transformed and embellished the Louvre; he completed the castle of 
Vincennes. A lover of deep designs, astrology fascinated him. He enjoyed 
speculative ideas, liking to delve into causes and principles, and he was 
keenly interested in all that made up the science of his day. He collected 
a splendid library, which was housed in the Louvre; in particular he 
enriched it with translations of ancient works, specially made for him. 
There is, however, a darker side to this portrait: his magnificence did not 
permit of economy, and he loaded his subjects with taxes; and his thought¬ 
ful aud acute mind often led him to prefer cleverness to straightforward¬ 
ness, legal finesse to equity in judgment. His subtle sophistry and the 
secrecy of his ways made him more to be feared than did his actual 
power. 

Charles V knew how to surround himself with men of high worth: 
speculat ive thinkers like ltaoul de Presles, translator of the Bible and of 
St Augustine; Philippe de Mezieres, who inspired the Songr du Verger ; 
Nicholas Oresme, translator of Aristotle, a great opponent of astrology; 
above all, with men of affairs, like his chancellors the two brothers 
de Dormans and Pierre d'Orgemont., his companion and closest friend 
Bureau de la Riviere the provost of Paris, the redoubtable justiciar 
Hugues Aubriot, and the skilful financier Jean le Mercier. But the 
most illustrious of all was Bertrand du Guesclin, who has already been 
mentioned more than once. Born in 1320, between Rennes and l)inan, 
after a rough and stormy childhood he had revealed his strength at. jousts 
and tournaments, had fought for Charles of Blois in Brittany, and then 
for the king in Lower Normandy. When Charles V came to the throne, 
he was already famous for his marvellous exploits. He was a rough and 
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stubborn soldier, without any of the prejudices of chivalry, fond of ex¬ 
posing his own person but very careful of his men; further, he was 
upright, dependable, and straightforward. 

Charles" first task was to settle up the legacy from the past: war with 
Navarre was beginning again, war in Brittany was still going on, and the 
Companies were spread over and terrorising the kingdom. It was the 
succession to Burgundy that had provoked Charles the Bad to fresh 
hostilities. The dauphin, as regent for his father on the latter’s return 
to England, wished to bring this new war to a quick end; by skilful sur¬ 
prises du Guesclin got possession of Mantes and Meulan just at the 
moment of King John’s death. This freed the valley of the Seine. A 
Navarrese army, derived mainly from the Companies and commanded by 
a famous Gascon adventurer, the Captal de Buch, arrived with all speed. 
Halted near Cocherel on the Eure, it was cut in pieces by du Guesclin, 
and the Captal was taken prisoner. The king learnt the news on the eve 
of his coronation at Rheims. The war, indeed, dragged on in Normandy, 
and not very satisfactorily, until the end of 13(j4. The Pope and the 
Captal, who was tired of captivity, persuaded the King of Navarre to 
treat for peace; he once again recovered his domains, but he exchanged 
Mantes and Meulan for the distant and strategically valueless Montpellier. 
Troublesome as ever, he would not seal the treaty with his great seal, and 
the Captal had to guarantee his master’s signature. It was, indeed, a 
“paix renard.” 

In Brittany the situation had become lamentable. To avoid the ex¬ 
penses of war, Edward III had “farmed out” various parts of the duchy 
among his captains, who in their turn sub-let, the government and 
possession of castles to adventurers who made the best offers. The peace 
of Calais had not put a stop to this intolerable state of affairs. Meanwhile, 
Edward III, in the capacity of guardian or practically of gaoler, had since 
1343 been keeping John, the Montfort heir, by his side. In 1362 he 
released him to go to Brittany, after having tied his hands bv rigorous 
conditions. In order to escape from them, John wished to come to terms 
with Charles of Blois. But Jeanne of Penthievre, from whom her huskind 
Charles of Blois derived all his rights, would not consent; hostilities 
weie resumed, and the issue appeared as the judgment of God against 
her. In front of Auray, in spite of the support of du Guesclin, the army 
of Charles of Blois was overthrown in September 1364; Charles was killed 
and du Guesclin taken prisoner. It was useless to prolong the struggle. 
Charles V caused peace to be signed at Guerande a few months later: 
John of Montfort was recognised as Duke of Brittany; in default of male 
heirs the duchy was to revert to the children of Charles of Blois. John 
did homage to Charles V but remained English at heart. 

After this peace the Companies, thrown out of employment, were more 
than ever a public danger. As it was impossible to destroy them or to 
drive them out, the Pope and the King of France sought to dispatch 
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them on distant expeditions; the first objective was Hungary, to make war 
on the Turks. But Hungary was far off*; the bands got no farther than 
Alsace and poured back into France. The next idea was Spain. The 
ruler of Castile was Don Peter the Cruel; by his justice and his rapacity 
he had aroused great hatred. Moreover he had deserted, and either allowed 
or caused the death of his wife, who was Charles V\s sister-in-law. Finally, 
he had pursued with success a policy of hostility to Peter the Ceremonious, 
King of Aragon, a ruler of vain and restless temperament. One of the 
illegitimate brothers of the King of Castile, Don Henry, endeavoured to 
profit by these circumstances to organise a coalition with the Kings of 
France and Aragon against Don Peter. With Charles V’s help, Don 
Henry and du Guesclin collected a large number of the Companies; at 
Avignon they compelled the Pope to absolve them and to pay them large 
sums. On the other side of* the Pyrenees they conquered Castile for 
Don Henry within two months. But the expedition had had too speedy 
a success, and most of the Companies poured back again into France. 
Meanwhile, Don Peter had come to Bordeaux to entreat the Prince of 
Wales to undertake his defence and help him to reconquer his kingdom. 
The prince was tempted bv this expedition, which revived in Spain the 
struggle of French and English. He came himself, with an army of 
Gascons and various Companies; the King of Navarre, without declaring 
openly for him, delivered to him the passes over the mountains. At 
Navarete (Najera), in April 13(57, the English defeated Don Henry and 
du Guesclin, who was again taken prisoner. But the Black Prince was 
ill, his army was decimated by dysentery, and he had rapidly to return 
to Bordeaux. Du Guesclin, after the payment of an enormous ransom, 
immediately brought fresh bands into Castile; Don Peter, abandoned to 
himself, was defeated at Montiel and killed by his brother's hand in 
March 1369. Don Henry was now definitely King of Castile, thanks to 
the support of Charles V and the tenacity of du Guesclin. As for the 
Companies, they had been exhausted by these successive campaigns. 
Throughout the kingdom defensive and repressive measures were taken 
against them, and the last bands were reduced to great distress. It was 
just at this time that the great war was about to recommence. 

It seems certain that up to 1378 the government and policy of 
Charles V were dominated by a single idea, the reversal of the Treaty of 
Calais and the desire for revenge. Undoubtedly, in his love of order and 
authority, which was known in his entourage as the “bonne policie,” he 
maintained and affirmed his rights against all men without hesitation; 
he watched over the constant increase and the proper administration of 
his domain and of his justice; he firmly and prudently applied himself 
to the preservation of the public peace. But his chief care was to make 
preparation and provision for a new war. The reforms in the domain, 
even with the complete reorganisation of its administration, could not 
suffice for that. The taxes on sales of merchandise and on liquors, insti- 
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tuted to pay the ransom of King John, were gradually diverted from 
their object. At the beginning of 1363, and especially in 1369, with the 
more or less direct concurrence of the States, the necessary revenue was 
made up bv a direct tax, the hearth-tax. The new taxes were in course 
of time made permanent, and a timely revision of their administration 
assured their proper collection and employment. To these were added 
special subsidies from Languedoc, the salt-tax, local taxes raised to meet 
special requirements, and loans. A reform of the currency, which was 
firmly adhered to, relieved the royal finances as well as commercial trans¬ 
actions from fluctuations that were usually disastrous. In spite of malver¬ 
sations, exemptions, reductions granted to towns, and gifts to princes of 
the blood, Charles V had in this wav the means to renew and to maintain 
the struggle. 

He was, in fact, able to reorganise the army. The nobles of the 
kingdom, from princes of the blood to the humblest squire, were enlisted 
in the king's service, paraded for review by his marshals, grouped in 
companies under his captains, and led to battle by his lieutenants or his 
Constable. The pay was carefully fixed and regularly paid by the war 
treasurers. Besides the nobles there were the cross-bowmen of the towns 
and some auxiliary corps of foreigners. Shooting with bow and cross-bow 
was, as in England, to replace all other sports, and meetings were to be 
held for the purpose. An already powerful artillery, which could discharge 
projectiles of more than 100 pounds, was an effective contribution for 
siege-warfare. The fortresses were regularly inspected, and were put in 
order at the expense of the lords, or destroyed if they were in bad repair 
and unfit for defence. Paris was surrounded with a new circuit of walls, 
and the neighbouring citadel of Vincennes was completed. Lastly, 
Charles V created a regular royal navy, the organisation of which was 
carried out by the admiral, Jean de Vienne. 'Hie arsenal was Cl os des 
Galees at Rouen, on the Seine. Royal fleets could thus take part in great 
military operations. 

Armies and fleets were not enough; Charles V was no less active in 
diplomacy. At the beginning of the conflict, great danger was to be 
feared from the direction of Flanders, which, from the time of Artevelde, 
lay open to English influence. The count, Louis de Maelo, was much less 
reliable than his father. His only heir to his counties of Flanders, Artois, 
Burgundy, and Nevers was his daughter Margaret, widow of the late 
Duke of Burgundy. He would have liked to marry this great heiress to 
one of Edward Ill's sons, but the Pope and the King of France put 
obstacles in his way; and in return for the cession of four towns which 
Flanders had lost in the time of Philip the Fair, he had to accept 
Charles V’s brother Philip, who was already Duke of Burgundy, as his 
son-in-law and heir. This marriage, the important political consequences 
of which will appear later, brought Flanders again, for a time at any 
rate, under French influence. An equally valuable alliance was that with 
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Castile, to which Don Henry steadfastly adhered, and which was further 
supplemented by an alliance with Portugal; the imprudent designs of the 
Duke of Lancaster against Castile helped to strengthen the tie. Lastly, 
Charles V ensured the good will, if not the actual support, of the Emperor. 
The diplomatic work of Edward III at the beginning of the war had been 
almost completely undone; Charles V had managed to reconstruct it to 
his own advantage. 

It soon became evident how insecure the peace of Calais was. The 
handing over of territory to the English was done slowly and with a bad 
grace. Edward III had been suspected of encouraging the Companies and 
giving his support to John of Montfort, and the Prince of Wales had 
fought against the French in Castile; on the other side, King John’s 
ransom had not regularly been paid, and intrigues had been conducted 
by the French in the ceded districts. From 1668 onwards the tension 
grew, until it reached a crisis. The Prince of Wales held great state at 
Bordeaux; his government was hard, his demands high. He surrounded 
himself with Englishmen, and cultivated the friendship of a few of the 
larger towns, granting them privileges and exemptions. This disquieted 
the great local nobles; led by the families of Arnmgnac and Albret, they 
turned to Charles V. Moreover, by the Treaty of Calais, the King of 
France had only suspended his jurisdiction and sovereignty over the 
ceded districts. The renunciations agreed to at Bretigny, but skilfully 
excluded from the Treaty of Calais to be made into separate acts, had not 
been handed in by the appointed date. Charles V had discovered a legal 
way, a lawyer's dodge the Duke of Lancaster called it, of escaping from 
the most serious of the concessions promised. After the campaign in 
Castile, the Prince of Wales was obliged to demand heavy subsidies from 
hi.s subjects. John of Armagnac, Count of Rouergue, made a vigorous 
protest, which was not heeded, and then went off* to the King of France; 
at the same time the Sire d'Albret married Charles V’s sister-in-law. An 
agreement was quickly concluded between the King of France and the 
great Gascon lords, and the appeal which they addressed to the Parle- 
merit against the Prince of Wales Was entertained. The proceedings w ere 
conducted coolly and carefully. In January 1369 the Prince of Wales was 
cited to Paris. At the same time French sympathies were manifested in 
most of the districts ceded by the Treaty of Calais; the towns of Rodez 
and Cahors set the example, and by March more than 800 localities had 
rallied to the cause of French sovereignty. The Prince of Wales, a sick 
man, sent for the most famous of the English captains, Chandos. to 
conduct the war in his place; and hostilities were begun in Rouergue, 
In the north, Ponthicu was similarly won over. At the beginning of 
May, in an important assembly at Paris, the States General approved 
the" actions of Charles V. An ultimatum was sent to Edward III, who 
immediately resumed the title of King of France. 

The war was conducted with method on the French side and had re- 
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conquest for its object; in a few months, the whole of Rouergue, A gen, 
Tarbes, with most of the Agenais and the county of Bigorre, had been 
recovered, and Poitou was invested. The English, true to the memories 
of Crecv and Poitiers, recommenced their invasions; but the French 
tactics, tested already in 1359, of creating a void in front of the enemy, 
reduced to impotence the expeditions of Lancaster in Picardy and 
Normandy, and of Robert Knolles from Calais to Burgundy. After an 
unsuccessful demonstration in front of Paris, Knolles disappeared into 
the west; then du Guesclin arrived, summoned in all haste from the 
Limousin bv the king. On 2 October 1370, at a solemn assembly, 
Charles V made him Constable and promised him his full confidence. In 
December, as the sequel to a daring raid near Pontvallain, du Guesclin 
surprised a part of Knolles’ army, overwhelmed it, and drove the remnant 
by the valley of the Loire into Brittany. In the south, the English had 
lost the town of Limoges. This new disaster enraged the Prince of Wales 
and brought him into action again; he made a furious assault on the 
town and handed it over to his troops to pillage. Shortly afterwards, his 
illness obtained the upper hand, and he retired to England to die a 
lingering death. 

The most decisive achievement was the conquest of Poitou, which was 
accomplished in three years by the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, mainly 
owing to du Guesclin and his Bretons, with the aid of Castilian ships 
and of the adventurer (twain of Wales 1 , who claimed to be descended 
from the ancient princes of Wales dispossessed by the kings of England. 
An English fleet was burned by the Castilians in the bay of La Rochelle. 
The captures of Chauvigny, Sainte-Severe, and Soubise were occasions 
of Homeric exploits; in front of Soubise the Captal de Buch was taken 
prisoner a second time. Poitiers opened its gates with enthusiasm. La 
Rochelle, though thoroughly French at heart, was jealous of its privileges; 
it refused to be intimidated by the rough threats of du Guesclin, and did 
not open its gates until it had obtained from the royal princes the full 
extent of its demands. Every attempt made by Edward III to bring 
help to his captains ended in failure. After the capture of Surgeres, in 
which the Poitevin nobles who had remained faithful to the English cause 
had taken refuge, and the defeat of a small enemy force by du Guesclin 
outside Chize, the last English posts surrendered. Poitou, Aunis, 
Saintonge were, and remained for ever, restored to the French kingdom. 

Charles V could well expect to win a similar success in Brittany. The 
Duke, John of Montfort, brought up in England and bound by personal 
ties to Edward III,gave a great welcome to Englishmen: Knolles, Chandos, 
and many others held castles and lands in his duchy. It was a source of 
considerable embarrassment to him when war broke out afresh between 
France and England; in the summer of 1372 he decided on alliance with 
England. But, in spite of the men-at-arms and the captains sent him by 
1 Sec infra, Chap, xvn, p. 622. 
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Edward III, he was deserted by the leading nobles and towns in Brittany, 
who since the Breton war of succession had hated the English. After 
having renounced his homage and set Charles V at defiance, John IV fled 
to England. Du Guesclin occupied the principal positions in the duchy, 
and by the end of 1373 only four Breton fortresses remained in English 
hands. 

To make up for all these disasters, Edward III attempted a fresh 
invasion. He was too old to lead it himself, and the Dukes of Lancaster 
and Brittany could not break the spell of bad fortune; they followed the 
road that had been trodden three times already, from Calais to Burgundy. 
At a great council held at Paris, du Guesclin and Clisson, a leading Breton 
noble who had recently come over to the king, advised that now above all 
the policy of creating a void in front of the English should be adhered to. 
Lancaster's army was sorelv tried: after having crossed the Loire, it 
could onlv capture Tulle and Brive; and out of 30,000 horses only 6000 
reached Bordeaux at the end of a campaign of five months. Once this 
expedition was over, the Duke of Anjou and du Guesclin pushed forward 
to La Reole. At the same time, Jean do Vienne, after a siege memorable 
for the part played in it bv artillery, captured Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 
a town in Normandy, one of (.'handos' fiefs. The English had failed to 
maintain a defence, and Charles V had attained his end. So both adver¬ 
saries listened to the efforts of the Pope on behalf of peace; on 27 June 
1375 a truce was concluded at Bruges, but, as the English adhered to the 
Treaty of Calais, a peace was impossible. It was during this truce that 
two of the principal actors vanished from the scene: the Prince of Wales 
in June 1376, and in June 1377, abandoned by victory and deserted 
bv his friends, the aged Edward III. 

Left by himself, Charles V experienced vicissitudes of fortune. Jean 
de Vienne with the French and Castilian fleets ravaged the English coast, 
but was unable to recover Calais; and the Duke of Burgundy was no 
more fortunate on land. On the other hand, Bergerac fell into the hands 
of the Duke of Anjou, and Bordeaux was threatened. But the grave 
anxieties of the worst days were revived when the king learnt through 
the capture of some agents of the King of Navarre that Charles the Bad 
had not ceased to play the traitor, and that in 1370, 1372, and again in 
1378, ho had negotiated with the English for the dismemberment of the 
French kingdom. All sorts of crimes were imputed to him, the last being 
a cunningly-laid plot to poison Charles V. The king shewed no hesitation : 
he forced Charles the Bad's son to disavow his father; and du Guesclin 
and the Duke of Burgundy were sent to Normandy to occupy the domains 
of the King of Navarre. Cherbourg alone held out, because Charles the 
Bad had handed it over to the English; but a diversion of the Duke 
of Lancaster against Saint-Malo failed miserably. At the same time, 
Don Henry of Castile attacked Navarre. English succour came from 
Bordeaux, but could not save the king; his principal castles were seized. 
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Charles the Bad was ruined; he was despoiled of his domains in France, 
even of Montpellier, and dragged out the rest of his life in hopeless 
destitution. 

After the King of Navarre, the Duke of Brittany. At the end of 1378 
Charles V commenced a rigorous process against him in the Parlement. 
By a judgment of 18 December, he was declared felon and his possessions 
were attached to the royal domain. The solution was too abrupt and 
hasty; this annexation to the domain did violence to Breton sentiment, 
which adhered above all to its ultimate independence. The oaths which 
the king exacted from the great Breton lords, du Gueselin, Clisson, Rohan, 
did nothing to lessen the popular indignation; and even Jeanne ol 
Penthievre took the side of the native Bretons against the King of France. 
John IV was recalled, and appeared at Dinard on 3 August 1379; the 
French were helpless against him. Du Gueselin, divided between his 
Breton and his French sympathies, spent his time in insignificant opera¬ 
tions. Some of his enemies, accordingly, sought to destroy Charles V\s 
confidence in his Constable. They failed in this, but du Gueselin, in order 
to remove all suspicion, went off to fight the Companies, which had appeared 
again in the centre of France. Before Chateauneuf de Randon the Con¬ 
stable fell ill; the keys of the town were handed to him when he was on 
the point of death. His body was brought back to Paris and buried at 
Saint-Denis next to the tomb prepared for the king. In him were 
personified the stubbornness, heroism, and subtlety of the tactics that 
effaced the consequences of the great defeats. 

From this time hostilities began gradually to die out. The new King 
of England, Richard II, was only ten years old at the death of his 
grandfather Edward III; and symptoms of trouble were beginning to 
appear in England. Charles V, who had attained his end, had turned 
aside from the war to other objectives. At the end of 1377 he received 
the Emperor Charles IV at Paris with majestic pomp; receptions, solemn 
councils, secret conferences followed one another in turn. Charles Vheld the 
Dauphine in the name of his son; his brother Philip was heir to the county 
of Burgundy; another brother, the Duke of Anjou, had tried to establish 
himself in Provence; and all of these were imperial territory. There was 
also mutual business to be discussed and difficulties to be provided for. 
The Emperor gave the King of France the imperial vicariate in the 
ancient kingdom of Arles; and alliances were concluded between Charles V 
and several princes in the Rhine valley. After this came the question of 
the Schism, the return of Gregory XI to Rome, the election at Rome of 
the Italian Urban VI, and at Fondi of the Frenchman Robert of Geneva, 
Clement VII. As Clement could not establish himself at Rome he re 
turned to Avignon, and the royal diplomacy was henceforward entirely 
engrossed in obtaining his recognition in France and in Europe. So with 
regard to England the only idea was peace. Conference followed con¬ 
ference. Charles shewed himself conciliatory, and offered to give back 
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Quercy, Perigord, Rouergue, and Saintonge as far as the Charente, with 
a large indemnity, and also to give his daughter in marriage to the young 
King of England. A fresh English expedition, led by the Earl of 
Buckingham, through Picardy and Champagne and as far as Brittany, 
yielded no result; while the attacks of the French fleet at the mouth of 
the Thames caused more fear than harm. Further, the King of France 
also tried to come to terms with the Duke of Brittany. From all this a 
genuine peace might have resulted, when suddenly Charles V was stricken 
with a mortal illness. Gregory XI, Don Ilenry of Castile, his queen 
Jeanne of Bourbon, a daughter, and finally du Guesclin, had all pre¬ 
deceased him. Now he himself passed away, fully conscious to the end, 
grave and devout, on 16 September 1380. 

With Edward III and his son, and with Charles V, the first part of the 
Hundred Years 1 War came to an end. Long and bitter though it was, 
and interspersed with disasters and terrible crises for France and unheard- 
of successes for England, outwardly it made no change at all. Of their 
ephemeral conquests the English only kept Calais, Cherbourg, and Brest, 
and their possessions in Aquitaine were hardly more extensive than in 
1336; England was no stronger, no more prosperous because of it. France 
was certainly covered with ruins and was still infested by armed bands. 
But the Valois had triumphed over rivals and over traitors: Charles V w f as 
more firmly established on his throne than any of his predecessors; the 
monarchical government was more strongly organised; Brittany had not 
been separated from France; and a Valois was Duke and Count of 
Burgundy, and was soon to become Count of Flanders. And, in particular, 
there was one consequence, not \et visible but of capital importance; for 
in the struggle national sentiment in the two kingdoms had already 
become definitely self-conscious. 
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FRANCE: ARMAGNACS AND BURGUNDIANS (1380-1422) 

Thk last twenty years of the fourteenth century and the opening years 
of the fifteenth provided for France, if not a rest, at least a respite between 
the two great crises of the Hundred Years’ War. But if this period was 
one of inaction as far as the English war was concerned, it was full of 
incident for France: popular disturbances, political strife and adventure, 
the dissipation and luxury of the court life and the king losing his reason 
therein, the strife of the princes resulting in the gradual disruption of the 
kingdom. And finally, from 1415 onwards, civil war brought back foreign 
war again, and with it the direst disasters. Such was, from its opening 
to its close, the long reign of Charles VI. 

Charles was a boy of twelve, of amiable disposition and gracious bearing, 
but unstable and weak-willed; and anvhow, by reason of his age alone, 
incapable of governing by himself. Around him there was no lack of 
princes ready to monopolise power: his four uncles—the Dukes of Anjou, 
Berry, Burgundy, his father’s brothers, and the Duke of Bourbon, his 
mother’s brother. Charles V with his usual foresight had ingeniously 
provided for the division between them of the government and the 
guardianship in case of regency, but his dispositions were not respected. 
There arose at once in the minds of the princes the desire, almost openly 
avowed, to do away with everything that might recall or continue the 
previous regime. The Provost of Paris, Ungues Aubriot, was sacrificed to 
the hatred of the University and was thrown into prison; the chancellor, 
Pierre d’Orgemont, had to go into retirement. It was at once decided that 
Charles VI should reign without a regency, and should be crowned as soon 
as possible. It was only until the day of his coronation that the Duke of 
Anjou held the title of regent, but this sufficed for him to appropriate 
a large part of the treasure left bv Charles V. The coronation took place 
at Rheims on 4 November 1380, and at it. were revealed in full the 
jealousies of the princes. On returning to Paris, the administration of 
Languedoc was entrusted to the Duke of Berry; thus South France was 
handed over to a pleasure-loving spendthrift. Olivier de Clisson, a great 
Breton noble, was made Constable. As Charles VI was in fact, incapable 
of directing the affairs of the kingdom, the chief power was put into the 
hands of a Council of Twelve, presided over by the Duke of Anjou; but 
in less than a year he had gone off to seek adventure in Italy, and it was 
the Duke of Burgundy whose influence dominated in the Council. 

This government of the princes had a critical situation to face. The 
people were everywhere in a state of unrest; they refused to bear any 
longer the burden of the taxes laid upon them to support the war and 
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the pomp of king and princes. Formerly the taxes had been temporary; 
now they had been continuously imposed for more than ten years. Since 
1378 disturbances had begun in Languedoc, where the Duke of Anjou, as 
royal governor, had shewn himself both harsh and rapacious. The distress 
was so great that Charles V, not satisfied merely with multiplying ex¬ 
emptions and remissions, had for the time at any rate abolished the 
hearth-tax. This act of mercy was to create nothing but difficulties; for 
what the people wanted was, not merely the abolition of the hearth-tax, 
but of all the taxes. In October and November 1380 there were out¬ 
breaks of violence at Compitgne, Saint-Quentin, and Paris. The States 
General had been summoned to provide a substitute for the hearth-tax, 
and assembled on 14 November. Alarmed by fresh popular demonstrations 
at Paris, the royal Council suppressed everything—hearth-tax, aids, salt- 
tax. The people of Paris in their joy rushed to pillage the shops of the 
Jews, with shouts of “Noel, Noel!" The royal government, however, was 
at its wits' end, and proceeded at once to summon numerous local and 
general assemblies in order to raise money; it was only able to obtain 
the grant of a meagre subsidy, and this was definitely allocated to the 
provision of the army and was administered by the States. 

The agitation was not confined to France. Since 1379 it had been 
manifest in Flanders also, where the count was always in need of money. 
In consequence of a new tax, Ghent revolted; Bruges, on the other hand, 
remained faithful. Once more appeared the “white hood" of the days 
of Artevelde. Gradually the revolt spread, and became at last a kind of 
civil war. But it was in England that the gravest happenings took place. 
The Peasants' Revolt had economic and social causes behind it, which will 
be described elsewhere. The immediate cause was the levy of a new poll- 
tax; within a few days, at the beginning of June 1381, a formidable 
insurrection broke out, starting in Kent and Essex, and the rebels got 
possession of London, which was the scene of pillage and massacre. 

Examples like this only added fuel to the agitation at Paris and in 
France generally. In February 1382, on the occasion of a repetition of 
the aid granted in the previous year, a rising, “La Harelle," broke out 
in Rouen and lasted for three days. There were disturbances also at Amiens, 
Saint-Quentin, Rheims, and Laon. A new tax was also the cause of the 
outbreak of insurrection at Paris which started on 1 March, when the 
people armed themselves with the leaden mallets stored in the town-hall 
by LIugues Aubriot, and were known in consequence as Maillot ins. Jews 
and tax-farmers were hunted down; houses were pillaged. The king was 
at Saint-Denis, and the princes attempted negotiations; but the people 
continued their violence and opened the prisons of the Chatelet. Mean¬ 
while the wealthv and more moderate party among the citizens intervened, 
with Jean des Mares at their head, an aged and popular attorney who 
could recall the days of Etienne Marcel; and the University followed suit. 
The taxes were again abolished; but the ringleaders were arrested and for 
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the most part put to death, amid the angry mutterings of the populace, 
who had expected a pardon. Executions also took place at Rouen, and 
the king went there in person to abolish the commune; yet another riot 
broke out in the town because of a tax granted by the States of Normandy. 
The king then returned to Paris, on 1 June 1382; he had obtained a 
considerable sum of money, but dared not rc-impose the aids. At the 
same time there were similar disturbances in the South, where the arrival 
of the Duke of Berry provoked a riot at Beziers. A new hearth-tax caused 
a storm of protest, and Carcassonne, which had shut its gates against the 
duke, had its territory ravaged. Elsewhere the poor in the towns and in 
the open country united in bands and devastated the countryside; these 
“ Tuchins, 11 as they were called, had systematically to be hunted down. 

The solution of this state ot disorder was to be found in Flanders. 
Ghent maintained an obstinate resistance to the count, who had his 
headquarters at Bruges. The distress at Ghent was great, and the people, 
worked upon by skilful suggestion, turned to James van Artevelde’s son 
Philip, who accepted the post of captain-general. Philip was harsh and 
autocratic like his father. He instituted a regime of terror, putting to 
death all who resisted or opposed him, demanding money from the rich, 
keeping the town under severe and gloomy restraint; everyone had to 
resume work. Negotiations w ith the count having failed, Artevelde, faced 
by the alternatives of victory or death, led an expedition against Bruges. 
An attack by the count in the open country was repulsed, and Bruges 
was taken, the count making his escape with great difficulty. All Flanders 
joined in the revolt, which spread as far as Liege. 

The Count of Flanders had a natural resource in his son-in-law and 
heir, Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who induced Charles VI, in spite 
of opposition in the Council, to intervene. The proposal was a tempting 
one for a young man who delighted in action. Besides, the Flemings were 
wholly on the side of the Pope of Rome, and so, from the royal point of 
view, schismatics; and again, a blow aimed at them would indirectly strike 
all the malcontents in the kingdom. Not until 18 November 1382 was 
the royal army, 40,000 strong, ready to start; and already the weather 
conditions had become atrocious. The crossing of the Lys w r as effected by 
surprise. Artevelde entrenched himself on a small hill at Roosebeke. On 
27 November the Flemings in close formation attacked “like a maddened 
wild boar. 11 But the French knights, closing in upon them on both sides, 
smothered and overpowered them, with no more pity “than if they had 
been dogs. 111 25,000 Flemings perished, and Artevelde was among the 
dead. Bruges at once submitted to the count, the king, and the Pope of 
Avignon. Charles VI did not make an entry into the town, nor did he 
attack Ghent, lhe count was not anxious for the French to remain longer 
in Flanders, and it was the depth of winter. So the royal army returned 
to France. 

1 Froissart, Chroniques, e<l. Reynaud, xi, p. 55. 
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The king came back with the prestige of victory, and his government 
could without fear proceed to punishment. Further, Paris had been on the 
point of revolt during the campaign; Charles 1 return was like the entry 
of a conqueror. Several hundred citizens, those who had interposed as 
mediators as well as those w r ho had taken part in the riots, were arrested. 
All intervention was fruitless: every day “they cut off heads, three or four 
at a time 111 ; thus died, with a proud courage, Jean des Mares. All the 
aids were re-established and with no limit of time. The gates of the town 
were thrown down. The office of Provost of the Merchants was abolished, 
and its jurisdiction given to the royal provost. There was to be no more 
organisation by wards, no more masters elected by the mysteries, no more 
assemblies of crafts or confraternities; even the University had to bend 
the knee. At Rouen, fresh penalties w'ere imposed. Everywhere enormous 
fines aggravated the loss of privileges and threw commerce into confusion. 
Languedoc had to pay 800,000 francs, and this completed its ruin. In 
England, the Peasants 1 Revolt had been more quickly repressed; but it 
had been done by process of law and with the exercise of moderation. 

Peace came about at last in Flanders, where Artevelde, like his father, 
had turned to England. But the moment was unfavourable, and it w f as 
not until 1383, after the Flemish defeat and Artevelde’s death, that 
English intervention arrived, and then in peculiar circumstances. It took 
the form of a crusade, led by the Bishop of Norwich, in the name and at 
the expense of the Roman Pope, Urban VI. The most curious fact was that 
this Urbanist crusade operated from Dunkirk to Ypres in a country firmly 
Urbanist. It came to a halt in front of Ypres, on the approach of a 
French army led by the king himself. Both camps were full of priests 
and monks. The bishop prudently beat a retreat and went back tci 
England. The French also retired, and a truce was signed betw een Francjb 
and England. For the attention of the Duke of Burgundy was absorbed 
bv a matter of grave moment, since the Count of Flanders died at thd 
beginning of 1384. Philip the Bold, who through his w T ife was the count’s 
heir, displayed himself from town to town and entered into possession of 
the county; he refrained, moreover, from handing over the three towns 
of Lille, Douai, and Orchies, whose restitution had been promised to 
Charles V at the time of the Burgundian-Flemish match. There remained 
Ghent, which had received a tardy succour from the English. Thanks to 
this reinforcement, the Captain of Ghent, Ackerman, was able to seize 
Damme, the port and mart of Bruges. At this moment great preparations 
were being made in France for a descent upon England. They were all 
diverted to Damme, which the king himself came to capture. But the 
ravages of the French led to a general desire for peace. Ghent could no 
longer hold out against its new master, and Philip for his part realised 
that these expeditions were ruining his fair county and were likely to 
alienate it from him. So peace was concluded at Tournai at the end of 
1 Le menayier dc Paris, i, p. 138. 
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1385. It was not made burdensome on anyone; everything was done to 
wipe out former hatreds and to further the restoration of industry and 
commerce. But it was too late, and indeed ihe government of the Dukes 
of Burgundy was to put an end to the municipal constitutions. Flanders 
never completely recovered from a generation of disturbance and political 
anarchy. 

For nearly twenty years, from 1385 to 1404, the history of the king¬ 
dom of France loses its unity of sequence and coherence and becomes 
fragmentary. Until 1388 the Duke of Burgundy was the real head of the 
roval government, and, setting the example of selfish policy to be regularly 
pursued by the house of Burgundy, he primarily directed it to serve his 
own interests. But in 1388 Charles VI, at a solemn council at Rheims 
after his return from an expedition to Germany, influenced undoubtedly 
by his young brother Louis, Duke of Touraine, after expressing his thanks 
to his uncles announced his intention of go\erning henceforward by him¬ 
self. Actually it was the old counsellors of Charles V'—Bureau de la 
Riviere, Jean le Mercier, Jean de Montagu (the “Murmousets,” as they 
were called)—backed by the Constable Clisson and abo\e all by the king's 
young brother, Louis of Touraine, who held all the power in their hands. 
A general reform was ordered; the Parlement, the Chainbre des Coniptes, 
the Council were all purged. Excellent ordinances, inspired by those of 
Charles V, effected the reorganisation of the administration. The members 
t>f the Parlement and the judicial officials were henceforward to be chosen 
in the Council or the Parlement itself. The office of Pnnost of the 
Merchants was detached from that of the ro\al provost and was put in 
lie charge of an advocate of sound sense and upright character, Jean 
Jguvenel. Further, the king went himself to Languedoc to reform the 
■puses and extortion of the Duke of Berry's administration; the principal 
Hbancial agent of the duke, Betizac, was condemned and executed under 
|he curious pretext of heresy. 

' This painstaking government of the “Marmousets” was brought to 
sudden disaster by a catastrophe that occurred in 1392. The king had run 
through a surfeit of pleasures and excesses of every kind. In the spring 
he was seized with “a fever and a burning sickness.” At this juncture, 
an old quarrel between the Duke of Brittany and the Constable Clisson 
flared up again; for, in spite of the concord established between them 
from time to time, there had been no change of heart. In June, Duke 
John IV tried to get Clisson assassinated by a knight of high birth but 
blemished reputation, Pierre de Craon. Though Clisson was only slightlv 
wounded, the king, who was denoted to his Constable, swore to avenge 
him. The Duke of Brittany refused to surrender the assassin, and an 
expedition, led by the king himself, .set out in August. On a boiling day, 
the king was riding through the forest of Le Mans, oppressed with the 
weight of his velvet doublet; suddenly a man threw himself at his horse’s 
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head, striving to turn him back. This shock was followed by another 
when, a few minutes later, a lance accidentally fell and clashed upon a 
steel helmet close to the king. Charles went at once into a fit of raging 
madness; only with difficulty could he be controlled. Everything was 
done to cure him, but in fact his case was incurable; doctors, devotions, 
pilgrimages, sorceries were of no avail. The madness was intermittent; 
but the lucid intervals each year became shorter and shorter. 

The madness of the king brought about great changes in the govern¬ 
ment. At Le Mans, the evening after the king's collapse, the Dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy dismissed all the royal counsellors. Public opinion, 
scandalised by the riches lavished on these men by the two kings, was 
definitely hostile to them, and was further alienated by their aloofness 
and pride. Clisson fled; the Sire de la Riviere and Jean le Mercier were 
thrown into prison. In time, howe\er, they were all released and pardoned. 
But most of them retired into obscurity; only Clisson recovered his place 
at court. The government was again in the hands of the princes; and 
Philip the Bold, in accord with Duke John of Berry, became all-powerful 
once more. The king's brother Louis, recently created Duke of Orleans, 
laid claim to the leading place in the Council, and this gave rise to stormy 
scenes. At first he could not make headway against his two powerful 
uncles; but by degrees, as time went on, lie grew bolder and assumed 
more importance at court, and his resources were augmented bv royal 
grants, lie gradually adopted a more aggressive policy. When the king 
recovered his sanitj, or when the Duke of Burgundy was in his own 
domains, the Duke of Orleans, with the king's partiality and affection to 
support him, appeared as master, and the finances and the disposal of 
favours were at his command. So there was constant vicissitude in the 
government of the kingdom. 

At any rate, there was a lull in the war with England. There had, 
indeed, been great schemes on foot in 1386 and 1387. On the morrow 
of the Peasants' Revolt, England was in a disturbed condition: the abso¬ 
lutist tendencies of Richard II brought him into conflict with Parliament; 
the war with Scotland dragged on; the Duke of Lancaster used the royal 
resources in vain in his endeavour to conquer Castile. The Duke of 
Burgundy thought it a favourable moment to attempt a descent upon 
England, which would at once enhance his own glory and put a stop for 
the future to English intervention in Flanders. Enormous preparations 
were made on the Flemish coast in the accumulation of ships, men, and 
provisions, and in the actual building of a wooden tow n to serve as an 
entrenched base. But it was all to no purpose. In 1386 the Duke of 
Berry dela\ed his arrival until it was too late; the days were already 
“short and dull" when he reached Sluys at last in October. In 1387 the 
Duke of Brittany brought everything to an end by causing Clisson to be 
seized and imprisoned just as the Constable was about to bring the Breton 
fleet to join the rest of the expedition. Some fighting went on still at 
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sea, and spread as far as Spain, where French detachments came to the 
support of Don Henry against the Duke of Lancaster. But, from 
August 1888 onwards, the practice of long truces became the rule. 

These truces developed into a kind of peace. Active negotiations began 
in 1301, and the question of an interview between Charles VI and 
Richard II was mooted. The project failed in 1392, and at the con¬ 
ference held at Amiens the Dukes of Lancaster and York were the English 
representatives. But it was resumed again in a more definite form after 
the king’s outbreak of insanity. Since his military schemes had failed, 
the Duke of Burgundy now wanted peace, which was necessary for the 
prosperity of his Flemish domain. And there were some altruistic minds 
who believed that peace would make possible the uni tv of Christendom 
against the infidel—against the Turks, in fact, who were conquering the 
Eastern Empire. Official pourparlers were opened in July 1395 for a 
definitive settlement and to arrange the marriage of Richard II with 
Charles VTs daughter Isabella, who was then a mere child. The be¬ 
trothals were celebrated at Paris on 12 March 1393, and at the same 
time the truce was prolonged for twenty-eight rears. On 27 October the 
two kings met between Ardres and Calais; their interview was charac¬ 
terised by lavish display and formal ceremony. Two months later a 
settlement of the question of Brittany was similarly arranged bv means 
of a marriage of another daughter of Charles VI with the heir to the 
duchy; and Brest, the last English stronghold in Brittany, was restored 
to the King of France. It seemed that the old legacy of war had in this 
way been almost definitely liquidated. 

The conclusion of this last peace was the occasion of an outburst of 
feasting and luxurious display. Before his collapse, Charles VI had been 
a passionate devotee of violent exercise, jousting, feats of horsemanship, 
dances, and all-night revels. Reckless and gay, unable to curb his desires, 
he set his court the example, which was eageriy followed, of frivolous and 
fantastic conduct. In April 1385 he went to Cambrai to attend the 
double wedding of the son and daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the festivities lasted for five days. The king and the princes lent jewels, 
tapestries, and plate; the dresses of the ladies were such as to bring 
a blush to the cheeks of ecclesiastics; Charles himself rode nine courses in 
the lists. There too was arranged his own marriage with Isabella of 
Bavaria; this was celebrated quite simply at Amiens, for the king dis¬ 
played the impatience of a spoilt child. As soon as he took over the 
government, there was a dizzy round of pleasure. In May 1389, on the 
occasion of the knighting of the sons of the Duke of Anjou, four days 
and four nights were spent in jousting and revelry at Saint-Denis. A few 
days later came the marriage of the Duke of Orleans at Melun, and in 
August the solemn entry of the young queen into Paris, which in costumes, 
spectacles, jousts, banquets, and stately ceremony outdid everything that 
had gone before; the rejoicings lasted for five days. During the following 
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winter, the journey of the king to Languedoc was one continuous festival, 
at Lyons, Avignon, Montpellier, Toulouse; solemn entries, processions, 
banquets, concerts, masquerades followed one another almost every day. 
The return journey, from Bar-sur-Seine to Paris, took the form of a wild 
race all the way between the king and the Duke of Orleans. In the 
succeeding years there was a constant succession of jousts, tournaments, 
dances, and nightly festivals. Even after the king's madness, this frenzied 
round of pleasure went on at court and among the princes. One episode 
in the early days of 1393 has remained famous. Some young lords organised 
a masquerade dressed as savages, in which the king was to take part. 
While this was in progress, the Duke of Orleans arrived, preceded by 
torch-bearers. lie seized a torch so as to look closely at the .savages; one 
of the costumes, which were made of tow and pitch, caught fire, and five 
lords were burned to death. The king was only saved by the presence of 
mind of the Duchess of Berry. 

The ladies ruled the court. The queen, Isabella of Bavaria, a dark 
lively little woman, displayed a great zeal for pleasure and extravagance. 
M ore beautiful and more cultured was the Duchess of Orleans, Valentine 
Visconti, who rivalled the queen in luxury and in the pursuit of novel 
fashions. The head-dresses were extravagantly devised, of complicated 
pattern and ridiculous height and size. “ The ladies, young and old,” said 
Jouvcnel des Ursins 1 , “kept great and excessive state; their horns were 
marvellously tall and wide.” The dresses were made of costly stuff's, 
streaked with varied colours, tricked out fantastically, and covered with 
gilt and jewelry and devices. As always where luxury and pleasure are 
the rule, morals were lax; moreover, the king and his brother had hardly 
any sense of decorum. Hence there were frequent intrigues and scandals, 
and disturbing crises at court. So it was that one day, in 1390, Valentine 
Visconti fell a victim to the jealousy of the queen and the calumnies that 
were disseminated against her, and was exiled to Blois. The natural 
brutality of the time was, withal, masked under a veneer of elegance and 
poetry. Princes and lords were as fond of witty phrases and sentimental 
subtleties as of boisterous pleasures; many of them practised impromptu 
versification and exchanged affected and intricate ballades. At the court 
itself was organised a Court of Love , where everything was debated and 
regulated in ballades and rondeaux. Equally did they delight in the 
mystery-spectacles, in minstrels' songs, jugglers' tricks, and tableaux 
vivants, which were given as interludes between the courses of a long 
banquet. And yet this society, enervated with pleasure and enjoyment, 
was very changeable and impressionable, hopelessly credulous and super¬ 
stitious, always ready to listen to impostors and magicians, incapable of 
generous ideas or sturdy virtues. 

Pleasant as it was, this life was not by itself sufficient to satisfy the 
1 Histoire de Charles VI. 
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princes and nobles; nor did the war with England any longer provide 
them with occupation. Through ambition, through desire for adventure, 
and in order to please the ladies, they went off continually on distant 
expeditions, of war or pilgrimage. Some, like the Duke of Bourbon, went 
to Spain to give assistance in their wars to the Kings of Castile, the allies 
of France. The Scots, also allies of the French King, were waging war 
continually with England; and to their succour went Jean de Vienne, 
Jacques de Reilly, and others, at the head of small bands of French 
knights, who found the country most uncomfortable and whose conquering 
airs were little to the liking of the austere Scots. Italy was full of 
attraction for French adventurers, Gascon and Breton, and Popes and 
Italian princes had always need of their services; so to Italy went Bernardon 
of Sens, Olivier du Guesclin, Raymond of Turenne, John III of Armagnac, 
Enguerrand de Coucy. But what tempted them most, and gave them 
most prestige in the eyes of the fair sex, was the war against the infidel. A 
large number of nobles were drawn to make the journey to Prussia against 
the still pagan Lithuanians. To the East departed regular armies of 
knights: in 1390 the Duke of Bourbon led 1500 knights to Barbary 
(Tunisia). There was a fresh crusade in 1396 led by John, son of the 
Duke of Burgundy, through Hungary, which ended in disaster at Nicopolis. 
Shortly afterwards, Boucieault, the model of a knight-adventurer, went to 
the help of the Eastern Emperor, ravaged the coast of Syria, and attempted 
a descent upon Alexandria. Others, too, went to the aid of t he relics of the 
Latin settlements in Achaia and Cyprus, or made as simple pilgrims the 
dangerous journey to the Holy Places; while Jacques de Ileilly even 
fought on the side of the Turks against the Egyptians, and Jean de Fay 
won distinction in the army of Tamerlane. Lastly, two French knights 
achieved the conquest of the Canary Islands. 

It was all to the advantage of this state of affairs that the princes who 
usually governed on behalf of Charles VI, especially the Dukes of Anjou 
and Burgundy, and later the Duke of Orleans, were able to lay hands on 
the finances of the kingdom and to pursue a policy in their own interests; 
andas they had little opportunity of increasing their territorial power within 
the kingdom, it was to the service of their external ambitions that they 
applied the resources and the prestige of royal authority. In the case of 
the Duke of Anjou, this was of short duration. The French Pope, 
Clement VII, in order to obtain an ally who could restore him to Rome 
by force of arms (“the way of deeds,” as they called it), promised him a 
kingdom to be carved out of Central Italy and further assured him of the 
succession to the old Queen Joanna, ruler of Naples and Provence. 
Urban VI, for his part, supported another competitor for the throne of 
Naples. After Joanna had been strangled in 1382, the Duke of Anjou 
came himself to conquer the kingdom of Naples, with the aid of the money 
he had extracted from the royal treasury of France. But he died, in 
September 1384, while still engaged in the work of conquest. 
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After the departure of the Duke of Anjou, Philip the Bold of Burgundy 
was in command. Full of energy and busy schemes, fond too of display, 
he had the air of a sovereign. When he was unsuccessful in his plans for 
a descent upon England, he did not persist in a policy that could yield 
no results. Henceforward, Germany attracted his attention, and at first 
he pursued a policy of marriage alliances. A neighbour in Alsace of the 
house of Austria, and in the Low Countries of a branch of the house of 
Bavaria, he married one of his daughters to Leopold of Austria, another 
to William of Bavaria, heir to Hairiault, Holland, and Zeeland; and, 
further to consolidate this last very important marriage, his eldest son 
John, the heir to his domains, was wedded to the sister of William of 
Bavaria. Finally, he put the crow n on his w ork by effecting the marriage of 
Charles VI to another princess of the house of Bavaria, Isabella, daughter 
of Stephen III the Fop. Nor was he content with peaceful measures alone. 
His aunt, the Duchess of Brabant, was at war with the Duke of Guelders. 
In spite of the accord between this prince and the King of France, Philip 
the Bold in 1388 drew Charles VI into an expedition against the duke, in 
defiance of the real interests of the kingdom. The expedition, which took 
place in the autumn, came to a halt at Gbdersheim, and they had to be 
satisfied with a pretended submission. It was after this expedition that 
the king took over the power from his uncles. 

When, from 1388 to 1392, the administration was in the hands of the 
“Marmouscts," the general policy of the kingdom was inspired by the 
king's young brother Louis, Duke of Touraine and afterwards of Orleans. 
Endowed with only a meagre appanage, he too had soaring ambitions, and 
these Philip the Bold had allowed to have free course in Italy. In 1387 
the Duke of Touraine had married Valentine, daughter of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan. He thus acquired the county of Asti and an 
eventual claim on the duchy of Milan. But therein lav a grave danger, 
for Queen Isabella was the grand-daughter of Bernabd Visconti, who had 
been dispossessed of Milan by his nephew' Gian Galeazzo; so there was a 
cause of permanent ill-feeling, which was soon to create hostility between 
the queen and the Duchess of Orleans, and to provide a centre for intrigue. 
In consequence of his marriage, the king's brother worked with all his 
might to give an objective to the energy of Charles VI by directing it 
towards Italy. Florence, Gian Galeazzo, and Clement VII each in turn 
made most tempting propositions. Clement, in particular, offered to en¬ 
feoff Louis of Touraine with a portion of the States of the Church, to be 
known as the kingdom of Adria. At the same time, he gave his support 
to Louis II of Anjou, who, renewing his father's attempt, sent Otto of 
Brunswick to occupy Naples, and himself entered the tow n in August 1390. 
Then a great scheme was set on foot: Charles VI was to come dowm into 
Italy, to make good the establishment of his brother in the kingdom of 
Adria and of Louis of Anjou in the kingdom of Naples, and finally to 
instal Clement VII at Rome. But the intrigues of the Dukes of Burgundy 
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and Brittany, and pressing negotiations for peace with England, inter¬ 
rupted the whole design. And then came the king’s first attack of 
insanity. 

The Duke of Orleans, however, did not abandon his efforts. Clement VII 
seemed to have lost faith, but Gian Galeazzo partly resumed the papal 
project. One circumstance was in their favour. Genoa was seeking for a 
protector, in order to escape from the anarchy of popular government; 
and some of the Genoese nobles applied to the King of France. The 
Duke of Orleans seized the opportunity; he sent the Sire de Coney to 
introduce a garrison and to fly his banner in Savona, a neighbouring 
town to Genoa. But the queen, the Duke of Burgundy, and Florence, the 
enemy of the Visconti, united in a coalition to wreck the ambition of the 
Duke of Orleans; and the doge himself offered the overlordship of Genoa 
to the King of France. Charles, under the influence of his wife and uncle, 
accepted. In November 1396 a French governor came to take possession 
of the great city; while the Duke of Orleans had to renounce his dreams 
and abandon Savona. The French domination of Genoa lasted until 
1409. 

Throughout all this political activity, among all these ambitions, 
these schemes, and these undertakings, were to be seen the first symptoms 
of & troublesome rivalry between the Duke of Burgundy and the Duke of 
Orleans. Louis of Orleans had too much ambition to be satisfied with an 
intermittent authority, liable to suffer eclipse in the presence of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and especially during the king's frequent fits of madness. 
By dint of persistence and patience he had greatly increased his domains 
and resources; to the duchy of Orleans had been added by royal bounty, 
by inheritance, or by purchase Perigord, the counties of Valois, Dreux, 
Blois, and Angoulemc, and several places elsewhere. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the most important of these territories were scattered 
about in the heart of the kingdom; they might be useful as a rallying- 
point for resistance, but not as a base for operations abroad. When in 
charge of the government, the kings brother employed to his own ad¬ 
vantage a large part of the revenue derived from aids and taxes. Louis 
was a gracious prince, eloquent and witty; frivolous and pleasure-loving, 
while at the same time very devout; a lover of sports, festivals, and 
hunting, a connoisseur of jewelry and of sumptuous and strange attire. 
People criticised him for his luxury and his continual need of money; his 
irony intimidated them; and, finally, they watched with anxious eyes his 
attitude towards the situation in the Church, in Italy, and in Germany, 
where, in close touch with the house of Luxemburg, his policy pursued an 
unsteady and at times a risky course. 

While Louis of Orleans at the beginning of the fifteenth century was 
only twenty-eight years of age, the Duke of Burgundy had almost reached 
his sixtieth year. To the authority of age he added that of experience, 
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of coolness of judgment, and of semi-regal dignity. Above all, his power 
was to be feared: master of the two Burgundies, of the counties of 
Charolais and Nevers, of domains in Champagne, of Artois and the 
county of Rethel, and finally of Flanders, he was the greatest noble in the 
kingdom and a prince of the Empire. Brabant, Limburg, Hainault, and 
Holland were later to revert to his house. His resources were enormous, 
and yet for his splendour and his aims they were insufficient. He was 
in direct relations, dynastic, political, or economic, with England, the 
Bavarian houses, Lorraine, Austria, Savoy, numerous German princes, the 
Swiss, Florence, and other powers. He spent vast sums on pensions and 
gifts, on embassies and dispatch services. He could not, any more than 
the Duke of Orleans, dispense with the royal revenues, and he used his 
authority to draw huge sums from the receipt of aids. The necessity for 
both princes to draw from the same source was still further to heighten 
their rivalry. 

While Philip the Bold was alive, this rivalry did not degenerate into 
violence or civil war. But all the circumstances of the time made it 
manifest and aggravated it. First of all came the question of the Great 
Schism. Christendom was divided between the Pope of Rome and the 
Pope of Avignon. Both of them, and especially the violent and obstinate 
Benedict XIII, the Avignon Pope, refused all means of reconciliation or 
of ending the schism, in spite of the passionate endeavours of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris supported by the Duke of Burgundy. Exasperated bv the 
resistance it encountered, the University, at a great assembly held at 
Paris in May 1398, achieved with some difficulty the proclamation of 
the withdrawal of obedience from both Popes. This, they said, was the 
restoration of the old liberties of the Church, which was now freed from 
the control and exactions of the Pope and recovered its right to dispose 
of benefices. The only result was profoundly to disturb religious life, the 
more so because even in France there had not been unanimity for with¬ 
drawal. The Duke of Orleans, in particular, was unfavourable to this 
radical solution of the University and the Burgundian party. He did not 
appear at the assembly at which it was proclaimed, and only gave his 
adhesion to it with reluctance. As the withdrawal, far from healing the 
evil, only made it worse, Benedict XIII would not give way and suffered 
siege at Avignon. Soon a strong opposition was revealed, against the 
withdrawal and in favour of Benedict. The Duke of Orleans put himself 
at the head of it; he made himself the champion of the persecuted Pope, 
helped in his rescue, visited him at Avignon, obtained the most splendid 
promises from him, and finally, in May 1403, effected the restoration to 
him of the obedience of the Church of France. Benedict XIII, however, 
kept none of his promises. 

In England and Germany there were violent changes of government, 
the effect of which was felt even in France. Richard II had become quite 
unpopular at his court and with the people at large, and in the course of 
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a few weeks (July-September 1399) he was dethroned by his cousin 
Henry of Lancaster and then mysteriously disappeared. Henry IV, in 
order to make good the succession, at once encouraged the anti-French 
sentiments which were then widespread in England. At the same time, 
there was a profound feeling of indignation at the French court; Louis 
of Orleans, who had given a warm welcome to the Duke of I/mcaster 
during his exile in France, was now one of the most bitter against him. 
No open change took place in the relations between the two kingdoms so 
long as negotiations were in progress for the return of the little queen, 
Isabella of France. But after she had been handed over to the Duke of 
Burgundy, the situation became strained and war threatened once more. 
The Duke of Burgundy pursued a peaceful policy: he caused the twenty- 
eight years' 1 truce to be renewed, cleverly got into his hands the guardian¬ 
ship of the children of the late Duke of Brittany, in order to prevent 
fresh English attempts in that quarter, and by special conventions safe¬ 
guarded Flanders in the event of a renewal of hostilities. But the Duke 
of Orleans adopted a provocative attitude: he posed as the avenger of 
Richard II, offered to Henry IV practically to fight a duel, and sent him 
a formal challenge in 1403. 

Germany was no less disturbed at the beginning of the century; the 
house of Luxemburg, which held the imperial throne, was in a dangerous 
position. Wenceslas, aloof in his Bohemian forests and addicted solely to 
hunting and drinking, had endangered, and even himself directly dimi¬ 
nished, imperial rights in Italy and on the French frontier. lie was 
closely associated with the Duke of Orleans, whose ambition gave rise to 
alarm; and he was suspected in Germany of wishing to support the French 
Pope. The threat of deposition did not move him. Then, in August 
1400, the Diet declared him deposed, and Rupert of Bavaria, Elector 
Palatine, was elected King of the Romans. Wenceslas did not yield to 
this decision; there were accordingly two Emperors in the Empire, as 
there were two Popes in the Church. Both turned their eyes to France: 
Rupert counted on the queen and the Duke of Burgundy, Wenceslas on 
the Duke of Orleans. This troubled situation and the difficulties of the 
house of Luxemburg provided scope for the new ambitions of the king's 
brother. As he had been obliged to give up Italy, he turned his energies 
towards Germany: he acquired at an enormous price the domains of the 
heiress of the Sires de Coucy; he bought the homage of the Duke of 
Guelders; he got Wenceslas to recognise him as governor of the duchy 
of Luxemburg. By virtue of La Fere, Chauny, and the county of Porcien, 
which he already possessed, and of his new acquisitions of Coney and 
Luxemburg, his possessions were now thrust in as a wedge between the two 
great groups of Burgundian territories and into the Empire itself. It was 
said that Louis had visions of the imperial dignity. Burgundian policy 
sought to rouse Germany against him, and at the end of 1402 the Diet 
took steps to check this invasion. 
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To these conflicts of policy was added domestic strife. In the spring 
of 1401 there was a regular plot hatched at court by the queen and the 
Dukes of Berry and Burgundy against the Duke of Orleans. Towards the 
end of the year warlike preparations were being made by both sides. In 
April 1402, during the absence of Philip the Bold, the Duke of Orleans 
got himself made controller of the aids and gave orders for the raising of 
a heavy tax. The Duke of Burgundy returned and protested at once 
against this levy, declaring that he had refused 100,000 crowns offered to 
him as the price of his assent to it, and thus won great popularity for 
himself. The king, for the sake of peace, made them joint controllers of 
the aids, but was soon obliged owing to their maladministration to revoke 
the appointment. Such were the circumstances, with crisis looming on 
every side, when Philip the Bold, the founder of Burgundian greatness, 
died in April 1404. lie was buried with great pomp at the Chartreuse at 
Dijon, where, to perpetuate his glory, Claux Sluter was already at work 
upon his tomb. 

When John the Fearless succeeded Philip the Bold, the situation 
developed into tragedy. The new duke, Louis’ senior by a bare year, was 
small in stature, with no grace or majesty, and deficient in eloquence. He 
possessed both intelligence and curiosity, and could be brave w r hen need 
be; but he had a restless ambition, a distrustful and cunning nature, and 
little continuity of purpose. In 1396, to make him known to Christendom 
and especially in the Empire, his father had him put at the head of a 
crusade against the Turks. John was not able to avoid the fearful disaster 
of Nicopolis, and for several months was a prisoner among the Turks. 

While the new Duke of Burgundy was entering into possession of his 
states, the Duke of Orleans was supreme in the government. The queen 
had now come over to his side, Valentine Visconti still remaining in exile. 
The intimacy of the queen with the king’s brother, their zest for pleasure, 
the luxury and licence which they paraded at court, all tended to alienate 
opinion from them. The finances were in disorder; the coinage was de¬ 
based; and a new tallage was ordered. Then the Duke of Burgundy 
appeared; he had given out that the new' aid would not hold good in his 
territories, and lie arrived in arms. The queen and Orleans took to flight. 
John at once became master of Paris; he denounced the bad government 
and talked of reforms. At the end of two months, however, there was a 
hollow reconciliation between the two princes. Actually at this time hos¬ 
tilities had recommenced between France and England; piracy at sea had 
already begun, and French knights had gone to join the Welsh. The 
Duke of Orleans, full of self-confidence, wished to make his mark in the 
war, and John the Fearless would not play second fiddle. In the autumn 
of 1406 Louis was conducting a regular campaign in Guienne, and John 
threatened Calais, at a respectful distance; each accused the other of 
having spoiled his undertaking. Certainly the hatred between them was 
growing at a great rate, in spite of touching scenes of reconciliation. 
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In the evening of 23 November 1407, the Duke of Orleans was returning 
from a visit to the queen. As he was riding along on his mule in the rue 
Barbette humming a tune, he was attacked by a band of armed men, who 
disappeared leaving him dead upon the ground. He was given a solemn 
funeral, at which all the princes were in tears. The investigations of the 
provost of Paris soon arrived at the truth. John the Fearless, feeling that 
discovery was near, confessed to the Duke of Berry and the King of Naples 
(the Duke of Anjou) that w through suggestion of the devil” he had caused 
this deed to be done. The princes requested him not to appear again in 
the Council, and he took horse and galloped off to Artois. This assassina¬ 
tion not only removed from the scene a prince w r ho,in spite of his youthful 
levity and the somewhat vain character of his ambition, might with his 
mental qualities have rendered great services to the kingdom in times of 
crisis, for he was a true Frenchman; it also created mortal hatreds, and 
for more than thirty years it delivered up France to civil war at the very 
time that war with the foreigner was starting afresh. 

For three years there were remarkable fluctuations before the struggle 
properly broke out. Charles, the new Duke of Orleans, was only fourteen 
years of age. Ilis mother, Valentine Visconti, in vain laboured for the 
punishment of the murder; the king and the princes were profuse in 
promises to her, but the Duke of Burgundy was too formidable. He 
reappeared in Paris at the end of February 1408, and was greeted quite 
courteously by the princes. Already, at Amiens, they had come to terms 
with him, and on 8 March he was able at a solemn sitting to have a 
justification of his crime pronounced by the Norman theologian, Jean 
Petit, who developed at length and in scholastic terms the most specious 
arguments for the duke and the most odious charges against his victim; 
no one spoke in opposition. Six months later, when John the Fearless 
had been recalled to the north by a revolt at Liege, Valentine Visconti 
reappeared at Paris, and, at an assembly no less solemn and before the 
same princes, an eloquent reply to Jean Petit was delivered by the Abbot 
of Cerisy. But, though severe measures were announced and a great deal 
of noise was made, nothing was done; the disconsolate widow died in 
disillusionment at the very time that John the Fearless, victorious at 
Liege, was returning to Paris, to be received as before with honour. The 
Orleans party twice had to agree to reconciliations of a rather humiliating 
nature, at Chartres in March 1409 and Bicetre in November 1410. 

From that time the kingdom seemed torn between the Burgundians and 
the supporters of Orleans, or Armagnacs as they were called. As his 
second wife the Duke of Orleans married the daughter of Bernard VII, 
Count of Armagnac, who brought to his son-in-law the formidable Gascon 
contingents; hence the name Armagnacs. The Duke of Orleans soon had on 
his side the princes, Berry, Bourbon, and Brittany; his chief support came 
from the west and centre of the kingdom, from a part of Languedoc, and 
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from Gascony. John the Fearless was supported by his brothers, the 
Duke of Brabant and the Count of Nevers, by the leading nobles of 
Artois and Picardy, by the Flemings, and by German princes and nobles; 
he could count too on the people of Paris and the chief towns of the 
north, and on the University of Paris. In spite of these popular sympathies, 
it could not be said that the Burgundian party was the more democratic 
and the Armagnac the more aristocratic; the popular sympathies of John 
the Fearless were only a matter of policy. But the Armagnac party had 
fewer foreign elements in it and was less swayed by foreign interests. 
Between the contending parties the enmity was from the beginning 
profound. On all sides bands of armed men made their appearance. At 
Paris, the excommunications hurled by Urban VI against the Grand 
Companies were published from the pulpits against the Armagnacs. 
Mansions and castles were pillaged, and murders were of frequent oc¬ 
currence; “they had no more pity in killing men than if they were dogs.” 1 
In other towns most violent measures were adopted. Both parties had 
their badges, and the very statues in the churches were decorated with 
them. But, what was much more serious, each party called in the English 
to its aid: first of all John made mysterious proposals and in 1411 
actually received English reinforcements in Paris; then it was the turn of 
the Armagnac princes, who in 1412 promised Henry IV the whole of the 
ancient Aquitaine and arranged a meeting w ith an English army at Blois. 

Civil war began in earnest in 1411. In July the Duke of Orleans sent 
an insulting challenge to the Duke of Burgundy; the battle took place in 
the autumn outside Paris, and the Armagnacs were with difficulty repulsed 
by the Burgundians and English. In May 1412 the Duke of Bui-gundy 
took the king and the dauphin w ith the Oriflamme to besiege the Duke 
of Berry at Bourges. After a fruitless siege and an informal congress of 
princes at Auxerre, a peace of a kind was patched up; while the Duke of 
Orleans had to pay the English, though they arrived too late, a high 
price to depart. All these troubles had brought great disorder into the 
machinery of government, especially finance and justice. The princes, to 
satisfy their personal ambitions and quarrels, had laid hands on the 
resources of the kingdom and had multiplied the taxes. The leading 
officials, who in most cases were their retainers, had no security of tenure, 
and so built up as quickly as possible fortunes that were a scandal; the 
staff of the Chambre des Comptes and the finance ministers set the 
example. In the Parlement all the old traditions were forgotten, and 
a few families divided a large number of posts among themselves. The 
court was still as frivolous and extravagant as ever, and the queen had 
constant need of money for her luxury and her pleasures, and in order to 
enrich her household. The poor sick king was usually neglected, and was 
left in a pitiful condition by his greedy and indifferent attendants. The 
people became restless and agitated in this state of disorder. Especially 
1 Journal d*un bourgeois de Paris (ed. Tuetcy), p. 10. 
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at Paris, the populace was liable to rapid change of mood; it was at the 
same time both suspicious and childishly credulous. There was much 
murmuring, and, after 1407, the town was in a condition of unrest and 
disturbance. This was especially the case with the butchers of Sainte- 
Genevi&ve and the Markets, who were joined by the tripe-dealers, the 
skinners, and the tanners. They took command of the streets, which they 
were able to barricade with strong chains. Everybody went about armed. 
The office of Provost of the Merchants and the echcvins were revived 
again in their old form, and the wards regained their individual organisa¬ 
tion. Finally, the Duke of Burgundy took this discontented and turbulent 
element under his protection; he had a regular following of citizens, 
butchers, and skinners. He gave them presents and salaries, and above 
all left them a free hand. A powerful Burgundian coalition was soon in 
command of Paris. 

Attention had already been called to the danger. The Augustinian 
Jacques Legrand, in a vehement address to the court, and Jean Gerson, in 
moving sermons, had in the presence of the princes denounced the 
disorders of the court and the distress of the realm, and had demanded 
a reform of government and morals. In 1409 there wavs an attempt in 
that direction; but it only resulted in the execution of one of the richest 
royal officials, Jean de Montagu, and the spoils fell to the princes. At 
the end of 1412 a more favourable opportunity presented itself. With 
the prospect of an English invasion, as the royal treasury was empty, it 
was found necessary to assemble the States General; it would have been 
too dangerous to impose new aids and taxes without their concurrence, 
as had been done for the past thirty years. The meeting was not 
numerously attended, but it spoke its mind clearly. A Burgundian 
abbot, in the name of the ecclesiastical province of Lyons, delivered 
a violent diatribe against the royal officials, denouncing them and de¬ 
manding their punishment. After a colourless speech on their behalf, the 
University and the town of Paris presented a long list of grievances, in 
which all the abuses were stated and the culprits mentioned bv name; 
they demanded the reduction of the number of offices, the deposition of 
the existing officials and the confiscation of their property, and a general 
reform of the administration of the kingdom; in this way the necessary 
money could be found. Most of the officials of justice and finance were 
in fact suspended, and a great commission of reform was immediately set 
to work. 

As the task was a long one and no result seemed forthcoming, rioting 
broke out in Paris. All sorts of reasons were adduced: the gifts to Lewis 
of Bavaria, the queen’s brother, the fetes given by the dauphin, the return of 
suspended officials who were feared and detested by the people of Paris. The 
first rioting started on 27 April 1413; its leader was the skinner Caboche, 
who has given his name to this period of disorder. The crowd besieged the 
Bastille, which capitulated the next day. Then the dauphin’s residence 
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was invaded, and a hunt was set on foot against the nobles and officials 
who were the objects of popular distrust; they were caught and shut up 
in the Chatelet and the Louvre. The Duke of Burgundy, adopting a non¬ 
committal attitude, took no steps to prevent all this. The rioting was 
renewed on the following days. On 22 May it was the royal palace that 
was invaded; the king had recovered his sanity, and the people wished to 
explain to him what had happened. Then the crowd again proceeded to 
hunt down suspects and to get hold of them; among its hostages were 
fifteen ladies of the court. The tardy and embarrassed intervention of 
John the Fearless was quite ineffective. 

It was then decided to publish the work of the commission of reform. 
'File so-called “Ordonnance Cabochienne'* was read solemnly before the 
king in the Parlement on 26 and 27 May; the reading lasted for three 
lengthy sittings. It was in fact a long and detailed reform in 258 articles of 
the whole of the royal administration, a vast compilation from previousordi- 
nances. But the whole was elaborately framed and provided with safeguards. 
The political administration was to be directed by the Council, the judicial 
bv the Parlement, the financial by the Chambre des Comptes; in them 
everything was to be deliberated, decided, and controlled. And even in 
the local administration the most important business was to be deliberated 
by councils of officials and notables. All offices were to be conferred as 
the result of election in the Council, the Parlement, or the Chambre des 
Comptes; so too the local officials were to be elected by the local councils, 
which were to comprise the seneschals and bailiffs. The conception,re¬ 
markable at a time of rioting and civil strife, was of a monarchy tempered 
by royal officials and by a species of local self-government. 

But the moment was not suitable for reform of this kind. On the day 
after the promulgation of the “Ordonnance Cabochienne, 1 '* rioting began 
again. The butchers had got out of control, and nothing could stop them; 
there were more imprisonments and executions, and scenes of brutality 
even in the dauphin's mansion. The princes of the Armagnac party, 
gathered round the Dukes of Orleans and Berry at a distance from Paris, 
had collected their forces and were returning full of threats. Conferences 
w ere held at Vernon between the princes of both parties, and an agreement 
was arrived at: there was to be a general amnesty, the disbanding of troops, 
and the suppression of the revolutionary government which had dominated 
the court. The leading citizens of Paris, led by Jean Jouvenel, put them¬ 
selves at the head of the movement of reaction, and made themselves 
responsible for the enforcement of the peace which was concluded at 
Pontoise on 28 July. The people were weary of disturbances which had 
lasted for over three months; on 2 and 4 August, they ranged themselves 
definitely on the side of the moderates, and the dauphin, escorted by the 
populace, w ent to release the prisoners. The Cabochien leaders fled in all 
directions. Soon, however, the movement passed from reaction to violence. 
The frightened Parisians seemed all to have become Armagnacs, and the 
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party badge was openly displayed. The Duke of Orleans and the Arma- 
gnac princes made a solemn re-entry into Paris; the official personnel was 
restored; and on 8 September, at a solemn bed of justice at the Parlement, 
the “Ordonnance Cabochienne 77 was torn up. Prosecutions, imprisonments, 
banishments, and executions became the order of the day. 

The Duke of Burgundy had been speedily left in the lurch by this 
swift and general reaction. Abandoning his partisans, he had first tried 
to carry off the king, and then had suddenly departed to Lille. In 
February 1414 he reappeared before Paris, accompanied by a strong 
escort of armed men; the town made no move, and he had to retire. The 
Armagnac princes caused him to be banned and declared a rebel, and a 
great expedition with the Oriflamme was organised against him. This 
meant the open renewal of civil war. But the campaign, directed against 
Compiegne, was of no importance; negotiations were opened, and peace 
was concluded at Arras in February 1415. There were a few upheavals 
at Paris; and then all disturbance seemed to die away. 

Just at the time that, these troubles began in Paris, the King of England, 
Henry IV, was dying. His chief anxiety had been to make good his 
dynasty on the throne; he suffered besides from ill-health, and so lie had 
shewn no enthusiasm for war with France. His son Henry V, now twenty- 
seven years of age, was austere, self-important, and of unlimited ambition. 
He wished for his own advantage to bring to life again the claims of 
Edward III to the crown of France, to renew the victories of t he previous 
century, and, if God would grant his aid, to revive the crusade. Circum¬ 
stances were in his favour, for no agreements could definitely extinguish 
the embers of civil war in France. Since the end of 1418 it was easy for 
Henry to obtain the alliance of the Duke of Burgundy; and this was 
actually done in May and again in August, by the conventions of I .cicestcr 
and Ypres. Henry and John were to be associated in war against tlm 
Armagnacs; as regards the king and the dauphin, the Duke of Burgundv 
was to maintain neutrality, but he was to receive his share of the royal 
domain and, in the event of the English King achieving the conquest, to 
do liege homage to him. At the same time he assured Charles VI that 
he was under no engagement to the English. Henry was very much 
emboldened by this pact; in August 1414 he claimed the kingdom of 
France from Charles VI and demanded the hand of Catherine of France. 
A great French embassy, composed of 600 persons, actually came to 
Henry V at Winchester and solemnly offered him the king’s (laughter in 
marriage together with a large dowry and some land in Aquitaine. But 
the King of England shewed himself entirely unreasonable in his demands; 
sharp words were exchanged which made a breach inevitable; and Henry 
told the ambassadors to go, and that he would soon be after them. 

These negotiations were in fact a sham, for the invasion of Fiance had 
been in course of preparation for several months. A fleet, an army, and 
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full provisionment were all ready. On 13 August 1415 Henry cast 
anchor near the mouth of the Seine, at Cap de la Heve, and his army, 
his artillery, and his siege-engines were drawn up on the plateau of 
Sainte-Adresse. Harfleur was immediately besieged; there were no ships 
in the harbour and only a few hundred soldiers in the town. No help 
could be brought, and Harfleur had to capitulate on 22 September. The 
King of England made his entry with many signs of pious devotion; a 
careful inventory was made of the booty; and the English took in hand 
the permanent occupation of the town, to be a second Calais for them. 
Henry proclaimed that he had come “into his own land, his own country, 
his own kingdom.” Then as winter was approaching, he departed for 
Calais, crossing the Somme at Nesle; and it was only on his arrival in 
the plains of Picardy that he at last found himself face to face with a 
French army. 

Henry V had appeared in France in the middle of August, but it was 
not until October that the French army assembled at Rouen. It was 
mainly composed of nobles and knights, who would not associate with 
townsfolk and seemed to have learnt nothing since Creey and Poitiers. 
As for John the Fearless, he was treacherously negotiating with both 
kings. In pompous language he offered his services to the government of 
Charles VI; they thought that he was aiming at getting the chief power 
into his hands, and declined his offer. He immediately ordered the nobles 
on his territories in Picardv and Artois to hold aloof. In spite of this 
defection, an army of 50,000 faced Henry’s 13,000 English on 24 October 
1415 at Agincourt. The Duke of Berry in vain counselled against fighting. 
The French position was a bad one; it had rained all night, and the men- 
at-arms had remained on horseback in the ploughed fields until daybreak. 
In order to fight they had to dismount, and the weight of their armour 
was enormous. They were drawn up in three battles, huddled together 
in ranks thirty or forty deep in the slippery mud. The English had 
passed the night in silence and prayer; they formed up in a long line of 
little depth. The action commenced, at the late hour of eleven, with 
heavy and well-directed volleys from the English archers. Shaken already by 
these volleys, the serried mass of French knights were anxious to attack, 
but only the front ranks could do any fighting. The English then attacked 
this helpless human wedge with cold steel, “and it seemed as though they 
were striking blows upon an anvil.” It was merely massacre and rout, and 
all was over by four o’clock. The English were encumbered with prisoners, 
and put many of them to death. On the French side, 7000 men-at-arms 
were killed or mortally wounded, among them the Duke of Brabant and 
the Count of Nevers, who had not been willing to follow the example of 
their brother, the Duke of Burgundy; and the Duke of Orleans was taken 
prisoner. The English lost only 500 men. Henry V, who believed 
himself to be chosen of God, went at once to Calais, and from there to 
England. 
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The kingdom's worst days now began. The king was in a wretched state, 
almost continuously insane; the queen, obese and gouty, was as frivolous 
as ever, and she was exiled to Tours as the result of scandalous happenings 
in her palace. Two dauphins died, the first in December 1415, the second 
in April 1417; Charles, the next in succession, was only thirteen years 
of age. The actual master of the king's government was the Duke of 
Orleans' father-in-law, the Constable Bernard of Armagnac, a fearless and 
stubborn Gascon, who surrounded himself with bands of Gascons. By 
them the suburbs of Paris were ravaged, and within the city there was a 
virtual reign of terror. All the prisons were full of suspects; in three 
weeks, during the summer of 1417, 800 persons were banished; and a 
period of famine set in. No serious military operations were attempted 
against the English; negotiations were undertaken, but with no success. 
In May 1416 the Emperor Sigismund came to Paris on the question of 
the Schism. He proved to be exceedingly parsimonious, and boorish in 
manner; but, as he was going on to England, he was counted on for his 
mediation. Sigismund was won over by the magnificent reception accorded 
him by Henry V, and was dominated by the conqueror's personality. 
Henry proposed a truce for three years only; he refused to give up 
Harfleur; and he claimed the restoration of the territories ceded by the 
Treaty of Calais. Finally, the Emperor made an alliance with Henry, 
saying: “My relatives are in France, but my friends in England." On 
the top of this, John the Fearless, who had approached Paris during the 
winter of 1415-16 to make good his position there but had gained nothing 
in spite of promises and threats, came to a closer understanding with 
Henry V: the Burgundian domains benefited by a special truce, and the 
duke's subjects were forbidden to take up arms on behalf of the King of 
France. During a whole week, in October 1416, the King of England 
and the Duke of Burgundy were in conference at Calais. It is possible 
that John made more serious engagements still, and that he promised 
Henry V to recognise him as King of France and to recommence hos¬ 
tilities in concert with him. Anyhow, in August 1417 Henry landed with 
an army at Trouville, and John the Fearless marched on Paris. 

Henry's intention was to make a systematic conquest, and lie com¬ 
menced with Lower Normandy. He kept his troops under strict discipline, 
shewing particular respect for the personnel and property of the Church; 
as a result, the great abbeys of Caen opened their gates to the English. 
The town of Caen attempted resistance, but in vain. Henry started there 
the introduction of an English administration, after 25,000 persons had 
been forced to migrate. Bayeux, Argon tan, Alen^on, and Falaise capitu¬ 
lated. Everywhere an English government was introduced with rigid 
particularity. All who would not submit were banished in set form; 
but, since security had taken the place of disorder, submission was the 
general practice. The neighbouring princes, the Duke of Brittany and 
the Duchess of Anjou, sought special truces for themselves. By the spring 
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of 1418 the conquest of Lower Normandy had been achieved; the English 
were established at iWeux and Avranches, and only Cherbourg and Mont 
Saint-Michel still held out. In June Henry advanced into Upper 
Normandy, and on 29 July 1418 he encamped in front of Rouen with 
45,000 men. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Burgundy had been equally fortunate. He 
came with his army in the guise of a liberator, promising the suppression 
of all the taxes. Arrived in front of Paris, he fetched the queen from her 
exile at Tours and established her, in the capacity of regent, at Troyes. 
The moment was a propitious one: at Paris people had grown weary of 
the tyranny of the Armagnacs, and refused to continue the payment of 
taxes. There was a dearth of everything, and the wildest stories were 
abroad. Negotiations undertaken by two cardinals in May 1418 gave rise 
to hopes; it was thought that peace was certain, but the Constable of 
Armagnae dashed all these hopes to the ground. Then, during the night 
of 20-21 May, an ironmonger, Perrinet Ixxlerc, opened the Saint-Germain 
gate to a Burgundian captain, the Sire de Flsle Adam, and 800 men-at- 
arms. At once the old sympathies awoke. Everyone wore the Burgundian 
cross and shouted u Peace! peace! Burgundy P The crowd went to fetch 
the king and brought him on horseback through the streets. The Duke 
of Burgundy should have intervened to maintain order, but he had 
gone off to hunt in his duchy; so Paris was delivered over to extreme 
disorder. On 12 June bands of wild men, led once more by butchers and 
especially by the hangman Capeluche, went to seek out the prisoners and 
put them to death with every refinement of cruelty; there were 1600 
victims, and even women were murdered without pity. At last the Duke 
of Burgundy decided to put in an appearance. He arrived with the queen 
on 14 July 1418, and compelled a reorganisation of the government 
including a complete change of personnel, both in finance and justice. 
But John the Fearless was no longer master of Paris. On 20 and 21 August 
rioting began again, more violent and more savage than before; there 
were fresh massacres, as horrible as the preceding ones. This brought 
things to a head. As soon as the disturbances had quietened down some¬ 
what, Capeluche was made prisoner and executed forthwith, and several 
other leaders of bands suffered the same fate; all violence was forbidden. 
In addition to all this, Paris was decimated by a severe epidemic. Many 
other towns gave in their submission, and the greater part of the South 
adhered to the Burgundian cause. In return, on 1 October the aids were 
abolished. 

While Paris was opening its gates to the Burgundians, Rouen was 
resisting the English with all its might. In its industry and commerce 
this town was almost the equal of Paris, and, now that refugees had 
flocked into it from the whole of Normandy, its population had risen to 
more than 300,000. It was defended by a circuit of substantial walls; the 
captain, a Burgundian, had 5500 soldiers under him; and, thanks to the 
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strenuous activity of Alain Blanchart and to assistance from refugees and 
from Paris, the town could put into the field a militia amounting to 
nearly 20,000 men; finally, the walls were furnished with a powerful 
artillery of about a hundred cannon. Sorties from the town were frequent. 
Accordingly the English completely invested it; English ships were posted 
on the Seine both above and below the town, and the river was barred 
with iron chains. From the beginning of August to the end of December 
the Norman capital held out. During this time it might have received 
assistance, but the Duke of Burgundy, “slower than ever at his business,'" 
did not budge. An old priest was sent from Rouen and in the king's 
presence he “raised the great haro of the Normans"; but nothing was 
done in response to this call for help except to hold useless negotiations 
through the medium of a cardinal. In November, John the Fearless did 
make a start, bringing with him the king preceded by the Orillamme, 
but lie got no farther than Pontoise and Beauvais. At Rouen the misery 
and famine became extreme. Henry V refused to allow 12,000 women, 
children, and old men to pass through the lines, and they had to live 
during the month of December in the ditches on refuse and grass. Every 
attempt at a sally came to nothing, and a last appeal to the Duke of 
Burgundy elicited the reply that “ they should treat for the best terms 
they could get." Negotiations for surrender were difficult; the people of 
Rouen were too haughty in their language and would not surrender at 
discretion. At last Henry V, whose interest it was to conquer without 
destroying, gave way on 13 January 1419: the town had to pay a ransom of 
300,000 crowns, hand over nine hostages, and recognise itself as subject 
to the King of England. On 20 January Henry made his solemn entry, 
and went to the cathedral to give thanks to God. One man was made the 
scapegoat, Alain Blanchart; he was hanged. The town was not, however, 
at an end of its sufferings: a severe epidemic broke out; and the payment of 
the ransom was only completed in 1430. English government was organised 
there at once. At last the conquest of the whole of Normandy was 
achieved, though it was not until the end of 1419 that Chateau Guillard 
capitulated; after that Mont Saint-Michel alone remained French. 

.Meanwhile, one centre of resistance was being formed within the 
kingdom. After the entry of the Burgundians into Paris, a Breton 
noble, Tanguy Duchastel, had carried off the Dauphin Charles and made 
his escape with him. The dauphin, then sixteen years of age, became the 
real head of the Armagnac party. Further, in 1417, the king had appointed 
him lieutenant-governor of the kingdom with full powers! The authority 
of the dauphin was recognised between the Loire and the central plateau, 
as far as Lyons and the Dauphine; besides this, the Arnmgmtcs held 
numerous points north of the Loire and even north of Paris. In virtue 
of his powers, the dauphin organised a regular government, with a 
Council, though not a very adequate one, attached to his person, a 
Parlement at Poitiers, and a Chambre des Comptes at Bourges; local 
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governors and lieutenants administered the districts that remained loyal, 
and provincial estates voted him subsidies. Finally, in October 1418, he 
proclaimed himself regent. 

But neither the dauphin nor the Duke of Burgundy was disposed to 
fight. Hence incessant negotiations, which seemed as if they must have a 
result, but which were always brought to nought at the last moment 
by John's lack of decision or by his excessive demands. Peace was almost 
concluded between the dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy in September 
1418 at Saint-Mam*. Then John turned again to the English, without, 
however, breaking off* negotiations with the dauphin. To Henry V he 
ollered the fulfilment of the Treaty of Calais, the acquisition of Normandy, 
and the hand of Catherine of France; these were terms that could not 
be refused, but an interview between the queen, the Duke of Burgundy, 
and the King of England near Mantes had no result except to leave 
everything in suspense. This failure brought John back to the dauphin 
again. On two occasions in July 1419 the two princes met, first at Pouilly, 
then at Corbeil. At the second interview they swore friendship, exchanged 
the kiss of peace, and bound themselves to unite for the expulsion of the 
English; peace seemed to be well and truly made. At this point the 
English captured Mantes, Meulan, Pontoise, and threatened Paris. 
The Duke of Burgundy with his troops turned tail, and removed the king 
to Troyes. Meanwhile, it had been settled that he should hold a third 
interview with the dauphin at Montereau to complete their accord. Still 
he hesitated, and adopted all manner of subterfuges; the dauphin's party 
began to be suspicious of him. The appointed day passed bv; at last, on 
10 September, at five o'clock in the evening, they met on the bridge at 
Montereau each accompanied by a few followers. The conversation, how¬ 
ever, became bitter, and violent words were exchanged. Then the dauphin 
retired; but some of his companions threw themselves upon John the 
Fearless and pierced him through several times with their swords. This 
murder, which was certainly unpremeditated, upset everything and revived 
all the old hatreds. In the light of the circumstances, it appears more 
excusable than that of the Duke of Orleans; but it was to have still more 
melancholy results. 

There was an immediate outburst of anger from the Burgundians, the 
people of Paris, and the University. The only talk was of vengeance, and 
the English were declared to be preferable to the Armagnacs. The new 
duke, Philip, in spite of his youth—he was only twenty-three—was of a 
discreet nature though proud. After assembling his family and his chief 
partisans, he decided to make 44 treaty and alliance" with the King of 
England, and to pursue vengeance with all his might. Negotiations began 
at once, and at Christmas the alliance with England against the dauphin 
was concluded. Then a treaty was prepared at Troyes between the King 
of England and the King of France. Henry V himself arrived there in 
May 1420. His marriage with Catherine of France was at once settled 
and arranged, and on 21 May the Treaty of Troyes was signed. Charles VI 
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declared that Henry V had become his son; he and the queen disowned 
their son Charles, “the so-called dauphin.’ 1 The King of England was 
recognised as heir to the King of France; and even in Charles VFs life¬ 
time he was to retain Normandy and the rest of his conquests, and to 
share the government with the Duke of Burgundy. This meant the an¬ 
nexation of France by England. Moreover, to speak ill of the treaty was 
forbidden and was made an act of treason. 

On 2 June Henry V married Catherine, and the next day was off’ on 
campaign once more. Sens, Montereau, and Mclun (which held out for four 
months) were captured. Before that, he had been careful to garrison 
V incennes, the Bastille, and the Louvre with his own men. On 1 December 
he made his entry into Paris with Charles VI, and received a magnificent 
reception from clergy and people, in spite of the famine which was still 
very severe. The States General and the University swore to observe the 
treaty. Henry held great state at the Louvre, while Charles VI lived 
wretchedly at Saint-Paul; Paris had become “a second London. 11 Soon 
afterwards, the King of England returned to his own country. 

All, however, was not settled by the Treaty of Troyes. There was always 
the dauphin to be considered, and lie seemed to be making sensible pro¬ 
gress. He had traversed Languedoc, which had abandoned the Burgundian 
cause to rally round him, and in May 1421 his troops won a real success 
at Beauge; the Duke of Brittany also came over to his side; and he himself 
went to besiege Chartres. Immediately, in June 1421, Henry reappeared; 
in two campaigns he made a complete sweep of the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and recaptured several places. The dauphin beat a retreat, and 
seemed to have abandoned the cause. But, at the end of the spring of 
1422, Henry fell dangerously ill. He returned to Vincennes,and had just, 
time to give his last instructions: he impressed on his brother and his 
uncle the importance of the alliance with Burgundy; he begged them 
never to make peace without at least ensuring the retention of Normandy; 
above all he was concerned to arrange the regency for his son, who was 
only ten months old. Then he rendered up his soul to God most devoutly 
on 31 August. He was a great king, for he had a strong will and was a 
relentless administrator of justice. At the same time Charles VI lay dying 
too. His end, which came on 21 October, was a pitiful one; around him 
he had only a few officials and servants of the palace. One prince alone 
accompanied his body to Saint-Denis, the Duke of Bedford, brother of 
Henry V and regent for Henry VI. Under the vaulted roof of the old 
French abbey rang the cry of the King-of-Arms: “God grant long life 
to Henry, by the grace of God King of France and England, our sovereign 
lord. 11 

Such was the result of forty years of fruitless changes and disorder in 
the government, of rival ambitions and royal insanity, of princely intrigues 
and mortal hatreds. But this result was too unnatural, too violent a break 
with the past, too contrary to the feelings to which the war itself bad given 
rise. It could not endure. 
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ENGLAND: EDWARD I AND EDWARD II 

“Tite tomb had not even been closed when we all who were there present, 
with a multitude of your lieges, took an oath of fealty to yourself as lord 
and king, and did all that was fitting for your lordship and honour, as far 
as was possible in your absence.'” 

When Edward, son of Henry III, read these words in the letter, sealed 
by sixteen of the greatest English magnates, which brought to him at 
Trapani in Sicily the news of his father's death, they must have surprised 
and gratified him. This was the first time that full legal recognition had 
been given to an heir before coronation, and Edward may have seen in 
the confidence thus displayed the reward for those long, patient, difficult 
years of youth and manhood in which he had done his full duty as a son 
to a father whose defects in some directions were as conspicuous as his 
merits in others, and yet had shewn a spirit of reasonableness, an ap¬ 
preciation of other peoples position, a readiness to profit by experience, 
which had won him golden opinions. It was not all loss that Edward had 
had to live through a civil war, had added to the normal round of a king's 
son experiences so unusual as confinement as a hostage and appointment 
as a sheriff, and had watched men and theories at a time w hen feeling 
and expression were at their most intense. He himself had for years been 
facing problems of his own, for from early youth he had been ruler of 
wide lands, not in England only, but in the Channel Islands, Ireland, and 
Wales, and above all in Gascony, where conditions were peculiarly difficult. 
His latest adventure had been on traditional lines, for the call to king- 
ship reached him when on his way home from crusade. The double note, 
of conservatism and experiment, which was to sound throughout his reign, 
seemed already struck before he began it. 

It was not till 19 August 1274 that Edward was crowned, and various 
matters, notably the need to do homage to Philip of France for his lands 
overseas and to establish order within them, kept him abroad till a few 
weeks before that date. When he did return, he was given a great welcome. 
The populace liked his kingly looks, his straight back and tall stature; 
the ring of great magnates, lay and clerical, found him congenial and 
sufficiently conventional; while those who had had business to do with him 
knew that he had qualities rarer among monarchs of his age, a power of 
application and an appreciation of the expert. 

For the first twenty years of his reign Edward was in the main occupied 
with works of peace, with the exception of the war in Wales. He had not 
been in England more than three months, and his friend Robert Burnell 
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had been chancellor for only three weeks, when an important step was 
taken. Commissioners armed with a list of some forty questions sought 
from juries in every county answers which filled the bulky documents 
which came to be called the Hundred Rolls. Many of these questions 
aimed at an exact definition of royal possessions—the number of the 
king’s domain manors, the value of the farms of hundreds and cities, and 
so on. Others concerned encroachments on royal rights. What lands and 
tenements have been given or sold to religious or others, to the king’s 
prejudice? What liberties "hinder common justice and subvert the royal 
power”? Others, again, searched into the carelessness or cheating of officials, 
"even servants of the king himself”—sheriffs who "for prayer, price, or 
favour” concealed felonies or neglected their duties, escheators too harsh 
or too complacent in consideration of a bribe, jacks-in-oflice of all sorts 
who made themselves a nuisance to others or put public money to private 
uses. 

Now such questions were not very novel. Some of them had been 
gradually accumulating, from Henry II s time on, in the lists which 
itinerant justices took with them when they went on a general eyre. 
Others had precedents in special inquests or reforming legislation such 
as that due to the crises of Henry Ill’s reign. What was unprecedented 
was the persistence which Edward shewed in attacking these problems, 
and the lasting body of law he built up in his effort to find remedies. 
Masterful but not tyrannical, his general policy was to respect all rights 
and overthrow all usurpations. 

A long list of great statutes 1 stands to Edward’s credit. From his first 
parliament, in April 1275, there emerged the First Statute of Westminster. 
Many of its chapters dealt with the administrative abuses revealed by the 
recent commission, which had completed its work about a month before 
parliament met. Edward’s mistrust of the "franchises” which formed 
exceptions to administrative uniformity was shewn in the ninth chapter, 
which threatened the lords of these with confiscation if they or their 
bailiffs w r ere negligent in the pursuit of offenders against the king’s peace. 
In 1278 the Statute of Gloucester went farther, ordering that the justices 
when next on eyre should enquire by writs of quo warranto , a process 
already in use in Henry Ill’s time, into the grounds upon which the 
magnates claimed such franchises. "We must find out what is ours, and 
is due to us, and others what is theirs, and due to them.” Edward’s aim, 
it is clear, was from the first not abolition but definition. Chartered 

1 This term, familiar from long usage, may he used for convenience, but it must 
be remembered that Edward’s laws bore no title at the time, that their diplomatic 
form was very varied, and that contemporary literary custom Applied the term 
statute to all sorts of public instruments, including papal hulls. Contemporary 
lawyers often spoke of each chapter within the document as itself a statute, as does 
the unknown author of “ RishangerV’ chronicle from J272 onwards, who wrote at 
some date after 1327: "statuta quae YVestmonasterii secunda dicuntur,” etc. 
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privileges remained untouched, prescriptive right was accepted as war¬ 
ranty if it ran far enough back, the date being fixed in 1190 at the 
coronation of Richard I, and even unwarranted liberties were generally 
restored and secured by charter if an adequate fine was offered 1 . The 
main usefulness of the enquiry was to remind the great feudalist that he 
had duties as well as rights, the more so if the possession of a franchise 
transferred to his agents work which would normally have been done by 
royal officers. In 1285 the Statute of Winchester attacked local disorder. 
“Robberies,homicides, and murders grow daily more numerous than they 
used to be,” said its preamble, and therefore stringent penalties were laid 
down for any persons concealing felons, the towns were ordered to shut 
their gates at night and keep watch on strangers, while every man, armed 
in proportion to his means, was to be ready to help when needed in pur¬ 
suing offenders. In the same year was issued the Second Statute of West¬ 
minster, usually known as lJe Donls Condition all bus. This was intended 
to protect the donors of “tenements which are often given away on some 
condition,” and did so by restraining the right of the donee to alienate. 
The interpretation of the statute at first was difficult, but by Edward II's 
reign it was already considered that the donee's heirs, as well as himself, 
were bound. Fees tail, or strictly limited estates, became common, and 
(‘very capital lord, especially the king as the greatest of such, had some¬ 
thing to gain from the increased chances of reversion opened by the 
limitation imposed. Another measure to the common interest of all 
landowners was the Third Statute of Westminster, or Quia Emptorcs , 
issued in 1290. This dealt with land held not upon condition but in 
fee simple, and while it preserved the right of alienation for all who held 
such estates, it stipulated that in future the buyer must hold his purchase 
from the lord of the seller by the same services and customs as were attached 
to it before the sale. It thus prevented “prejudice to magnates and 
other.'*" caused by changes in the services due from their vassals, but was 
most of all to the king's advantage because it increased the number ot 
tenants who held in chief direct from himself, and by stereotyping feudal 
relations robbed them of some of their vitality. 

Enacted law of the sort just analysed was only one of many means 
used by Edward in the pursuit of his ideal of efficiency. Side by side with 
it must be put his personal contact with his subjects by that incessant 
travelling for which he was praised in the Commcndatio LamcntabiU ,v; 
his encouragement of groups outside the central feudal ring, such as the 
burghers of towns which he founded or favoured, and the lesser magnates 
of the type who had helped him to secure the Provisions of Westminster; 
and above all his reliance upon expert professional help instead of upon 
the amateurish assistance of great feudalists staggering under the weight 

1 Recent work among the eyre rolls and other legal records has much modified 
the views of historians on this question. For a summary see Miss II. M. C am’s 
revision in History, xi, pp. 143-8. 
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of their own dignity. By Edward’s time, the days were coming to an end 
when a member of the king’s court, in close attendance on the king’s 
person, could be a governmental man-of-all-work. Three great engines 
of administration were in action. One was the Exchequer, the board of 
finance which stored in its treasury revenue received, and, more important 
still, checked and superintended the accounts of the official world. This 
board had “gone out of court” into offices of its own at Westminster as 
early as the reign of Henry II, when master and disciple held the famous 
Dialogue concerning the Exchequer in “an oriel window close to the river 
Thames.” Less separate as yet, but no longer always in the king’s company, 
was the Chancery, a general secretariat which wrote and drafted in¬ 
numerable royal charters, writs, and letters, authenticated them bv the 
king’s great seal, and kept in a series of rolls registers of their contents. 
Finally, there was the Wardrobe, the staff* of clerks attached to the ever- 
moving royal household, who combined financial and secretarial functions, 
and might include in their purview anything and everything from a [Jenny- 
worth of pepper bought by the king’s cook up to a continental war. 

Now during Edward’s reign there was little friction between these 
departments, and few signs that outside critics thought any one of them 
less suitable than any other for dealing with matters of public importance. 
“The whole state and realm of England were the appurtenances of the 
king’s household,” and as the king was neither weak nor wicked no harm 
came of that. Experience gained in one office qualified for promotion 
in another. A typical civil servant of the time was Edward’s first chancel¬ 
lor, Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath and Wells—a man of easy morals, 
careless of his episcopal duties, but an industrious chief minister for 
eighteen years (1274-92). An Exchequer official, Walter Langton the 
treasurer (1295-1307), succeeded to the first place in Edward’s confidence, 
and resembled Burnell both in his preparation for office by long service 
in the royal household and in his view of his bishopric rather as a reward 
for his administrative skill than as an ecclesiastical obligation. The Ward¬ 
robe trained many capable men, among them the clerk John of Benstead, 
who became the keeper of Edward’s personal or privy seal. 

Edward’s standard of efficiency, however, was too high for some of his 
servants, and when in 1289 he returned from a stay of three years abroad, 
he found that there had been a breakdown in every rank of official life, 
from the pettiest bailiffs up to great justices and heads of departments. 
Instantly he proceeded to enquiry and punishment. An anonymous con¬ 
temporary satirist was able to make a good mock Scriptural story of the 
scandal. 1 “The king...said to his servants, ‘Go through the land and walk 
round about it, and hear the voice of my people which is in Egypt. For 
the comfortless troubles’ sake of the needy, and because of the deep 
sighing of the poor, I will up, I will render vengeance to mine enemies, 

1 The Passion of the Judges, printed by T. F. Tout and the present writer as an 
appendix to State. Trials in the Reign of Edward / (Royal Historical Society), HKM. 
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and will reward them that hate me.”’ Some guilty consciences had already 
taken alarm. “The king...entered into a ship, and passed over, and came 
into his own land. Now the children of Israel were walking on dry land 
by the sea; and some of them adored with gifts, but some doubted.'” 
Thomas of Weyland, chief justice of common pleas, a “Didymus who 
was not with them when the lord came,” fled “to the fount of Babylon, 
and was there in garments of sheepskin for fear of the judges.” In other 
words, he took refuge in Babwell, a house of friars minor, called to mind 
that long ago, before he was married, he had been a subdeacon, and put 
on the friars’ habit, only to be starved out ignominiously. The peccant 
Exchequer official, Adam of Stratton, once before disgraced, now met a 
second retribution. “The king...entered his paradise that he might seek 
the man he had created, and said, ‘ Adam, Adam, where art thou ?.. .Render 
an account of thy stewardship.’ Adam answered, ‘I cannot dig, to beg I 
am ashamed.’ And when he was accused of many things he answered not 
a word. But at length came two false witnesses and said, ‘This fellow 
said, “I am aide to destroy your house in three days, and never to build 
it up again.” He spake and it was done, he commanded and it was un¬ 
done.’ Then said the ruler unto him, ‘Ilearest thou not how many things 
they witness against thee?’ And he answered him never a word, but went 
out and wept bitterly.” The satirist represents it as Edward’s chief 
anxiety to “gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost,” 
and it is true that, since the supply of trained lawyers and men of business 
was not unlimited, Edward was content in many cases with the exaction 
of enormous fines, reinstating the culprit not very long afterwards. The 
lesson, perhaps, would none the less linger in their memories with salutary 
effects. 

Secular matters were far from being Edward’s only preoccupation during 
these first twenty years. He had to make up his mind about his relation 
to the Church, a problem which confronted every king of the ages of faith, 
but which was acute for him because his father had allowed the Church 
to assume undue political influence. Edward, with a livelier sense than 
Henry of what was due to Caesar, was equally anxious to pay his dues to 
God. Circumstances, however, forced him on more than one occasion into 
an attitude of protest. 

One almost inevitable source of friction was the question of the ap¬ 
pointment of bishops. Ecclesiastical preferment was so natural a reward 
for good service, and a great bishop so important a factor in politics, 
that even the most high-minded of kings and Popes were tempted to 
ignore the injunction of the canons that a bishop should be elected by 
the free choice of his cathedral chapter, to bring influence to bear on 
the electors, to utilise every chance of interference given by their dis¬ 
agreements or mistakes, and sometimes to over-ride their choice. During 
these years several elections were annulled to make room for papal nomi¬ 
nees, while twice in succession Popes rejected the choice made bv the 
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chapter of Canterbury, and gave England two Mendicant Archbishops 
of their own nomination—Robert Kilwardby the Dominican (1272-78) 
and John Pecham the Franciscan (1278-92). Edward accepted both with 
what Pecham himself called “benignity, 11 and forbore in Pecham’s case 
to take advantage of the fact that the clerk who wrote to announce the 
appointment had forgotten to ask him to restore the temporalities of 
the see. lie protested, however, against this “assumption of the power of 
providing'’ to Canterbury. “It seems to the king and his council that in 
this respect there may be prejudice to himself and to the Church of 
which he is the patron and defender, especially if the example is followed 
with regard to other churches in England. 11 Ilis disapproval was sharp¬ 
ened by personal disappointment, since the Canterbury chapter in 1278 
had selected his minister Robert Burnell, whom neither persuasion nor 
threats could induce them to choose at the previous vacancy. In 1282 
the Winchester chapter was similarly obliging, but again in vain. 

No bold advance of ecclesiastical claims seems to have been made during 
Kilwardby’s primacy, and it may have been for that reason that in 1278 
he was removed by the most courteous method possible, being promoted 
to a cardinalate and thus recalled to Rome. His successor Pecham, how¬ 
ever, netted himself round with activities of every possible kind, made 
many enemies, and left written records of his work so abundant that they 
have not yet been fully explored. When they are fully examined, it is 
likely that we shall have to revise our traditional conception of Pecham 
as the fussy prelate without a sense of proportion, and do more justice 
to the courage, high principle, and zeal with which he pursued his ends. 

Pecham’s first provincial council was held at Reading within six weeks 
of his arrival in England (July 1279), and from it issued a large body of 
constitutions. The archbishop was mainly concerned with purely spiritual 
matters, though the abuse which angered him most, pluralities, touched 
politics closely, since kings were accustomed to use benefices, in such 
numbers as might be convenient, to supplement the salaries due to their 
servants. Edward, however, seems to have made no protest over this, but 
took alarm at a section entitled “Concerning the public announcement of 
sentences of excommunication, 11 which distinguished eleven categories of 
persons liable to such sentences. The first group comprised all who “ma¬ 
liciously deprived the Church of her right 11 by getting royal writs of 
prohibition to stop cases in progress in ecclesiastical courts, while the 
last included all who violated Magna Carta. “We order, 11 said Pecham, 
“that a copy of the charter of the lord king with regard to the liberties 
of the Church and kingdom granted by him, well and elearlv written, 
shall be publicly posted in every cathedral and collegiate church, in a 
place where it can be seen by all who enter, and that at the end of a 
year, on the vigil of Easter or Pentecost, it shall be renewed, the old one 
being removed and replaced by another, well and freshly written. 11 To 
this Edward objected strongly, and when parliament met in the autumn, 
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Pecham had to appear in person, declare “annulled and as though never 
issued'" the clause about writs of prohibition, withdraw three other 
articles, and remove the copies of the charter from the churches. The 
king supplemented this protest by a counter-offensive in the shape of the 
Statute of Mortmain. Twenty years before, one of the Provisions of 
Westminster had forbidden religious persons, in the technical sense of 
those who had taken monastic vows, to acquire fiefs without the licence 
of the chief lord. This, said the new statute, had been disregarded. In 
future, every buyer and seller of land, whether a religious or not, must 
have licence before alienating it in such a way that it would fall “into 
mortmain,” that is to say, into the dead hand of a corporation whose grip 
would not be relaxed by the changes and chances of this mortal life. The 
clergy declared indignantly that this violated the opening promise of 
Magna Carta that “the English Church shall be free, and have her 
rights entire and her liberties uninjured.” The king's answer was that all 
the statute had done was to compel men to seek a licence, which would 
not be withheld unreasonably. A glance through the Chancery enrol¬ 
ments of the next few years, indeed, shews plainly how little the pious 
founder was hampered by the new law. 

Archbishop Pecham had swallowed, but not digested, the rebuke of 
1279, and when in 1281 he summoned another provincial council, this 
time to Lambeth, Edward suspected that there would be fresh trouble. 
Accordingly, before the council met, he issued writs to all its members, 
forbidding them “ to hold counsel concerning matters which appertain 
to our crown or touch our person, our state, or the state of our council,” 
reminding them that they were bound by oath to defend the rights of 
king and kingdom, and warning them to do nothing to the prejudice of 
either on pain of losing their temporalities. It has been generally as¬ 
sumed, as the contemporary historian Thomas Wvkes assumed, though he 
ought to have known better, that hereupon “ the archbishop in terror 
entirely withdrew from his presumption.” Quite the contrary. Pecham 
reinserted, in the legislation at Lambeth, almost verbatim, the eleven 
articles of Reading; prefaced them with an even more explicit assertion 
of ecclesiastical liberty; and ended, though without renewing the order 
for the publication of the charter, with instructions to the archdeacons 
to see that their clergy kept their flocks well informed as to the signifi¬ 
cance of the eleven clauses, including, of course, the article directed 
against violators of the charter. 

A month later, Pecham followed this up by a remarkable letter to the 
king. “By no human constitution,” lie wrote, “not even by an oath, can 
we be bound to ignore laws which rest undoubtedly on divine authority." 
He went on to trace the “bitter dissension” which had often prevailed 
between clerics and kings, quoted Constantine, Canute, Edward the 
Confessor, and William I as examples of good conduct, and ascribed the 
beginning of oppression to Henry I and Henry II. “We are driven by 
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conscience to write these things to you, most excellent lord, as we wish 
to answer at the dreadful day of judgment. We humbly pray you, 
incline your ear to our exhortations, for you are bound by oath to root 
out all evil customs from your realm.'” “A fine letter,” commented an 
admiring clerk when he copied it out into Peril am’s register. Taken in 
conjunction with the Council of Lambeth’s defiance, however, it might 
well have provoked a crisis comparable in magnitude with the Becket 
controversy. Actually, Edward seems to have quietly accepted or ignored 
the fait accompli. Royal writs of prohibition, however, continued to be 
freely issued, the sheriffs officers kept a jealous eye upon the proceedings 
in Church courts, and many of the provisions of the Second Statute of 
Westminster (1285) provoked loud criticism in clerical circles. In 128b* 
Edward went some distance in concession, for the writ Circumspecte 
agatis issued in that year 1 to itinerant justices in Norfolk, where protest 
had been particularly vehement, recognised as within the purview of the 
ecclesiastical courts not only cases concerned with wills and marriages, 
but also cases of defamation, of spiritual correction, of violence done to 
clerks, and of disputes about certain tithes. Yet this was the grant of 
only part of the Church’s whole demand, and the dispute outlived both 
Pecham and Edward. 

Very soon Edward’s attention was distracted from internal affairs to 
other matters. The Welsh war and its results occupied him from 1282 to 
1285; delicate points about the Scottish succession were under discussion 
long before Alexander Ill’s death in 1286, and no long pause was possible 
in their consideration till John Balliol had been chosen king in 1292; 
and continental problems became so pressing that in 1286 Edward went 
abroad and did not come back to England for three years. Wales and 
Scotland are dealt with elsewhere in this volume, but foreign policy must 
now be considered. 

When Edward I became King of England, the throne of Prance was 
occupied by his cousin Philip III (1270-85) and the official relations 
of the two countries rested on the Treaty of Paris of 1259, which had 
been intended to put an end to the uncertainties due to King John’s 
losses in northern France, but which in fact inaugurated a new set of 
problems. The situation as Edward confronted it on his accession was 
this. As “a peer of France with the title of Duke of Aquitaine,” he owed 
liege homage to each successive French king. He was in possession already 
of the main block of southern lands to which the treaty entitled him, 
namely “Bordeaux, Bayonne, Gascony, and the islands,” but he had not 
secured the promised cession of the French king’s rights in the three 
dioceses of Limoges, Cahors, and Perigueux, nor had the “privileged” 
vassals in those districts been bribed or persuaded to transfer their 

1 Not in 1285, as traditionally stated. In 1928 Mr E. B. (oaves in an important 
article on the date and contents of this writ (EHR. xun,pp. 1-20) solved conclusively 
several problems which had long puzzled historians. 
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allegiance from France to England. Further, though in 1271 Alphonse of 
Poitiers’ lands had escheated to the French Crown on his death without 
heirs, Philip had not handed over those portions, notably the Agenais 
and Saintonge south of the Charente, which were in such an event to go 
to England because Alphonse had acquired them through his wife Joan, 
a great-grand-daughter of Henry II of England. Edward’s double duty, 
then, was to fulfil his obligations and exact his rights, and he expressed 
this neatly in the formula he used when he duly did homage at Paris in 
1273: “My lord king, I do you homage for all the lands that I ought to 
hold of you.” Though some chroniclers thought at the time that this 
referred to the lost northern lands, expansions of the same phrase used 
later seem definitely to connect it with the treaty. “I become your man 
for the lands which I hold of you on this side of the sea,” said Edward 
to Philip IV in 1286, “according to the form of the peace which was made 
between our ancestors.” A formula proposed for the homage that was 
never done by Edward II to Louis X combined this with the earlier 
wording: “I become your man for the lands which I hold and ought to 
hold on this side of the sea according to the form of the peace made 
between our ancestors.” 1 

For some time relations remained amicable. In 1279, bv the Treaty of 
Amiens, Philip agreed to hand over the Agenais, and did so, while making 
promises, which, however, remained unfulfilled, to enquire as to certain 
other English claims. On the same day he also recognised the succession 
of Edward’s queen, Eleanor of Castile, who had inherited from her mother 
the county of Ponthieu, a little fief all sand, salt-marsh, and forest, round 
the estuary of the Somme. Again in the same year, Edward was chosen 
to mediate, in a conference to be held at Bayonne, between the Kings of 
Castile and France. This friendly attitude might well have continued 
luid not French politics become entangled in the struggle between the 
Papacy and the Hohenstaufen. Philip Ill’s uncle Charles, Count of Anjou 
and now, thanks to the Pope, established on the dismembered Hohen¬ 
staufen lands as King of Sicily, began to gain increasing ascendancy over 
his nephew, with the result that a breach gradually widened between France 
and England. Charles won the alliance of the King of the Romans, Rudolf 
of Habsburg, who thereupon threw over a project, much cherished by the 
English King, of a marriage between his son and Edward’s daughter. 
Little spurts of temper revealed Philip’s waning cordiality. He objected 
to Gascon charters being dated “regnante Edwardo rege Anglie,” instead 
of “regnante Philippo rege Francie,” though he consented as a compromise 
to the cumbrous formula “regnante Philippo rege Francie, Edwardo rege 
Anglie tenente ducatum Aquitaine.” Cumulative friction might even 
have brought about war, had not French attention been diverted when in 
1282 the Sicilians suddenly drove out the Angevins and offered their 
throne to Peter III, King of Aragon. Pope Martin IV then declared Peter’s 
1 Ancient Correspondence, xxxvir, p. 74. 
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own throne forfeit, and offered it to Philip's second son Charles, afterwards 
Count of Valois. In the struggle which followed to recover Sicily and 
conquer Aragon Philip fought, lost, and died alone, for both Charles of 
Anjou and the Pope predeceased him. 

By 1285, therefore, the outlook for England seemed brighter. It was 
a great thing to have the influence of Charles of Anjou removed, and 
the new French King, Philip IV, seemed ready to be friendly. Edward did 
homage to him in June 1286, and in August concluded a treaty at Paris, 
bv which France at last resigned Saintonge south of the Charente. Also, 
Philip welcomed Edward's efforts, not very successful, to bring the Anjou- 
Aragon contest to a peaceful end. It was therefore without much fear of 
French interference that Edward now applied himself to the internal 
problems of his duchy of Aquitaine, which occupied him till 128}). 

Neither Ponthieu, with its strong French traditions, nor Guienne, with 
the proverbial Gascon pride, fed, as a seventeenth-century author would 
have it, by their diet of “garlic, onions, radishes, and the headiest of 
wines, 11 were easy lands to rule. In the South, great nobles, fortifying 
themselves in their castles, terrorised the countryside, defied royal orders, 
plunged light-heartedly into anybody's quarrel. 'Pile king-duke's natural 
allies against such touchy lordlings would be found in the towns, whether 
the great ports of* Bordeaux and Bayonne or the little walled set tlements 
up the river-valleys. Most of these lived by the wine trade, most had 
therefore reason to value the English market, and all had an interest in 
maintaining peace as against war. Edward tried to encourage urban life 
both by a conciliatory policy to existing, and often exacting, towns, and 
by foundations of those artificial, privileged towns which in the South 
were known as bastidcs . All up and down the lands once English, there 
sleep in the sun to this day quiet villages, with their gates and walls, 
their arcaded central square, their straight streets, which are the remnants 
of such bast ides. One, which Edward founded in the outskirts of Bordeaux 
during his long stay, was to keep green by its name of Bath the memory 
of his friend Burnell and Burnell's English see. Edward carried to Gascony, 
too, his love of orderliness, trying to stimulate his officials as well as to 
insist on the obedience of his subjects. When domestic affairs recalled 
him to England, he had done much, but not enough to secure a peaceful 
future. By 1292 France felt that the time was ripe for fresh measures 
against a king-duke whose very presence within her borders, quite apart 
from his personal merits or defects, offended her pride. 

New perplexities, therefore, opened with Edward's twenty-first regnal 
year, and in meeting them he could no longer shew his former resilience 
and vitality. “Never was that king sad at heart," wrote a contemporary, 
“save on the death of those dear to him." But by this time Edward 
had often had cause for such sorrow. Three little sons had died, though in 
a fourth, his namesake, he now had a sturdy heir. The wife, whose gracious 
comradeship had meant so much to him, lay in Westminster Abbey, and 
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not twelve months after her death Edward lost his mother also. Burnell 
died in October 1292, while two months later the death of Peeham 
removed an equally familiar, if less congenial, figure. This series of losses 
combined with external circumstances to make the years 1290 to 1292 a 
real dividing point in the reign. Alone, Edward had to turn to breast a 
sea of troubles. 

Mutual irritation between France and England was now rapidly in¬ 
creasing. However little the details of the tale-telling on both sides can 
be trusted, there was certainly abundant excuse at any moment for either 
country to take offence. Disputes at sea or in the ports often developed 
dc verbis ad verbera , and while peace still nominally reigned, in 1293 a 
great fight took place off Saint-Mahe (Saint-Matthieu) near Brest, between 
Norman and Gascon sailors and their respective supporters. In the autumn 
Philip summoned Edward to appear in January 1294, to answer before 
the Parlemcnt of Paris for his subjects' misdeeds. Edward did not go in 
person, but tried to arrive at an understanding through his brother 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, who was thought likely to be congenial be¬ 
cause he was the step-father of the French queen and had for years shared 
with her mother the rule of the county of Champagne. The subsequent 
negotiations delayed but did not avert the outbreak of war, for though 
the English agreed to make a formal temporary surrender of six Gascon 
castles, in recognition of Philip's rights as overlord, the Parlemcnt of 
Paris declared Edward contumacious and his duchy forfeit. Whether 
Philip had or had not intended this from the first, at any rate he now 
approached the execution of the court's sentence with the advantage 
that he was already in possession of the strongest places in Gascony. 

The war which now began lasted in theory till 1303, but there was no 
fighting after October 1297, and even before that date there were lengthy 
intervals of truce or inactivity. Edward himself was long detained in 
England, and derived little good from expeditions dispatched to Gascony. 
For five years the French could not be dislodged from Bordeaux, and 
English occupations of towns higher up the Garonne, such as Kious 
(1294), Langon and Saint-Maeaite (1297), proved to be only temporary. 
Bayonne opened its gates in the very first campaign, but little progress 
was made from this base, and in 1297 the English suffered a considerable 
defeat not far away, near Bonnegarde. Systematic efforts were made to 
organise English shipping, yet the French were active in the Channel and 
once raided Dover. In 1297 Edward, who had allied himself with the 
Count of Flanders and some of his neighbours, went over in person to 
lead an attack on France from the north, but found his allies quarrelsome 
and the enemy strong, and was glad to make a truce within two months. 
Philip, however, was busied with troubles of his own, and could not press 
his advantage. Successive truces culminated in the Treaty of Montreuil 
(1299), by which Edward was to marry Margaret, Philip's sister, while 
his heir Edward was to be betrothed to Isabella, Philip's daughter. These 
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marriage connexions, intended to increase cordiality, were practically the 
only satisfaction Edward got out of the war, which ended officially in 1303, 
when another Treaty of Paris restored the status quo mite. On domestic 
affairs the effect of the war was all to the bad, for it was an irritant, an 
expense, and a distraction, and it was used by English malcontents as a 
weapon of offence. 

Edward had begun by explaining the whole ground of quarrel to a 
parliament of magnates at London in June 1294. 44 He sought their advice 
and their help,” says the chronicler Ilemingburgh, “and he swore that, 
had he no better following than one boy and one horse, he would pursue 
his right even to death and avenge his injuries; but they all with one 
accord answered him and said that they would follow him to life or death.” 
Liberal aids were promised, the feudal army was to meet at Portsmouth 
on 1 September, available ships were organised into three groups under 
three leaders, envoys were sent abroad to make alliances with Adolf of 
Nassau, King of the Romans, and others, and criminals were offered 
pardons if they would serve in Gascony. Rut the war fever began to cool 
as the seriousness of the task in hand became clearer. Officials went round 
to take inventories of the treasures and coin of the religious houses, 
commandeering what they found for the use of the king whenever he 
should signify his need of it. The sheriffs were ordered to seize all wool, 
wool-fells, and leather—England’s great exports—even within liberties, 
and to permit merchants to regain their property only upon the payment 
of a customs duty of 40s. on the sack instead of the half mark (6s. 8 d.) 
which had been granted by Edward’s first parliament in 1275. Indignant 
public opinion, which at the time had recognised a novelty in the custom 
of 1275, now began to label it, in contrast, the “ancient” custom, while 
the fresh demand was a “maletolt” hard to endure. In September came 
the turn of the clergy, who were ordered to contribute one-half of their 
revenues. “This they granted liberally and graciously,” say the royal 
letters patent, but as a matter of fact the demand excited great indigna¬ 
tion, and the dean of St Paul’s, trying to voice his colleagues’ protests in 
the king’s own terrifying presence, fell down in a fit and died. In Novem¬ 
ber, with the consent of a parliament to which county members were 
summoned as well as the magnates, and after consultation of the towns 
by royal officials, a tax was granted on the personal property of all 
persons whose moveables amounted in value to ten shillings or over, at 
the rate of one-tenth in the counties and one-sixth in the cities and 
boroughs. This grant was the fourth and highest of its sort made during 
the reign. As the collection of the taxes proceeded, feeling became sourer, 
and was further embittered as bad news came from abroad, French 
invasion seemed likely, and alarmist rumour mingled with disloyal 
talk. 

One hindrance after another came in Edward’s way. At Michaelmas 
1294 he was called away from Portsmouth, with the bulk of the forces 
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assembled there, to put down revolts in Wales. When these were sup¬ 
pressed, by July 1295, he returned to find that Scotland had made an 
alliance with France, cemented by the betrothal of Edward Balliol, heir to 
the throne, to the daughter of that Charles of Valois whose invasion of 
Gascony in the spring had been so disastrous for the English. Edward 
took this as a disloyal action, and summoned King John to account for his 
conduct at Berwick in 1296. On his refusal to appear, war began, and 
though in five months 1 campaigning Edward reduced Scotland, deposed 
John, and annexed his kingdom, the position could not be maintained, 
and for the rest of the reign war with Scotland was generally either 
smouldering or flaring. 

The year 1295 was thus one of anxiety in several directions, and Edward 
determined to explain his difficulties to an assembly summoned to West¬ 
minster for 13 November. His desire to make a telling and extensive 
appeal is shewn not only by the fact that in the writs to the prelates his 
Chancery clerks felt that this was an appropriate occasion on which to 
quote the tag from the Codex of Justinian, “ What touches all should be 
approved by all, 11 while the archbishops and bishops were told to secure 
the presence of their archdeacons, the prior of each cathedral chapter, one 
proctor of that chapter and two of the diocesan clergy; not only by the 
stress laid in the writs to the lay magnates upon the “dangers which at 
this time threaten the whole of our realm 11 ; but also by the instructions 
given to the sheriffs to cause two knights from each county, with two 
citizens or burgesses from each city or borough within it, to be elected 
and empowered to act on behalf of those they represented at the same 
assembly. What Edward could never have foreseen was that after many 
centuries had gone their way, and England had developed a constitution 
in which a representative parliament with wide powers was a central 
feature, historians and politicians would go back to this assembly of 
November 1295 and see in it, as Stubbs saw, “a pattern to all future 
assemblies of the nation. 11 That idea, the use of the term “the Model 
Parliament, 11 and concentration upon the presence of representatives as 
the outstanding interest, has taken a surprisingly firm hold upon historical 
teaching and writing, so that even scholars who rightly challenge much 
that used to be said about Edward Fs parliaments themselves unconsciously 
hike a tone which implies that, even to the thirteenth century, “parlia¬ 
mentary origins 11 were of vital interest. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
pause at this date, and to set forth three considerations which seem worth 
attention. 

The first concerns the actual word “parliament. 11 This, like many other 
hard-worked medieval words, served a variety of uses, linked together by 
a common idea, which in this case was that of a parley, a conversa¬ 
tion. Such a parliamcntum might take place between envoys of different 
countries, or the clergy in convocation, or the king’s councillors met in 
smaller or greater numbers, or monks whom their superiors thought too 
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talkative 1 . Gradually, however, and quite naturally, the parliamenturn 
which took place in a solemn court or assembly became more conspicuous 
and oftener on men’s lips than the others, and the term was transferred 
from the talk itself to the assembly in which the talk occurred. Plenty of 
instances occur in chroniclers of the thirteenth century. Official documents 
were slower about adopting the usage, and the phrase most common in 
Chancerv writs summoning men to what we and the chroniclers should 
call a parliament is colloquium et tractatus. In judicial connexions, how¬ 
ever, by 125)0 at any rate, the law had come to recognise a special peace 
which protected men durante patii amenta. Mr II. G. Richardson, to 
whose work, alone or in collaboration with Mr G. Savles, on parliamentary 
antiquities medievalists owe much 2 , infers from this that the judicial 
aspect of parliament’s activities outweighed all others. “We would, 
however, assert that parliaments are of one kind only and that, when we 
have stripped every non-essential away, the essence of them is the 
dispensing of justice by the king, or by someone who in a very special 
sense represents the king.” 

Is it necessary, however, to draw this inference? Fads of office custom 
are often quite enough to account for the difference of phraseology used 
by clerks drawing up different records, and the lawyers would naturally 
stress that aspect of parliamentary activity which specially concerned 
them. From what can be seen of the working of the medieval mind in 
other fields, it seems exceedingly unlikely that in this one the thirteenth 
century had already worked out a water-tight division of functions. This 
modem criticism, however, has been of great value in warning us that 
it is misleading and dangerous to limit our definition of Edwardian 
parliaments by so naming them only when some great piece of legislation 
is in the wind, or taxation in progress. Still less, of course, should we 
nowadays be prepared to confine the term to assemblies in which a 
representative element w r as included. We shall think most sanely and 
most historically about Edward's parliaments if we so name* an assembly 
whether it is legislating, advising, granting taxes, or dealing with judicial 
business, and whether it does or does not contain representatives. There 
is no advantage, but rather actual danger, in seeking to introduce precise 
definition into an age that had not yet defined. 

In the second place, however, we must admit that even if the thirteenth 
century itself did not feel that there was anything epoch-making about 
the addition to parliament of something besides the old magnate element, 
that addition undoubtedly has an interest for later ages in view of subse¬ 
quent developments. Even granting that, we must remove the parliament 
of 1295 from its pedestal. The fortunate discovery in our own time of 

1 Parliamenta vestra de truphis in exitu capitulorum inhonesta (Registrant Rad. 
Baldock, p. 28, C. and Y. Soc.). 

2 Cf. Trans . Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xi, pp. 137-83, and Bulletin Inst, of Hist. 
Research, v, pp. 129-54 and vi, pp. 71-88 and 129-55. 
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original writs addressed to four sheriffs, as well as fragments of returns 
from several counties, placed beyond doubt the fact that at the first 
parliament Edward ever met, in April 1275, there were arrangements for 
representation npt unlike, though not identical with, those made in 1295. 
If Edward made a model at all, then, he made it twenty years earlier. 
But in fact there was no model. To Edward’s second parliament, in the 
autumn of 1275, he invited knights but no burgesses. Later on, sometimes 
representatives were summoned, sometimes they were not, and whether 
they were or were not present, chroniclers at any rate, if not officials, were 
ready to call the assembly a parliament. The inclusion of clerical repre¬ 
sentatives did not persist. All that can be said with certainty is that by 
the end of Edward I’s reign the custom of afforeing the magnate nucleus 
with representatives was less of a novelty than it had been in his father’s 
time. It is dangerous to try to reduce thirteenth-century doings to too 
rigid a system; to look for theoretical or deliberate constitutional ideas; 
to feel it necessary to explain action as due to imitation of similar action 
in other countries. Opportunism and the king’s initiative decided who 
should be summoned to any given parliament. And incidentally a warning 
may be added that the u model” is almost as unreal when applied to the 
magnate element as to the representative. Edward summoned his officials 
and his great men; he would have been surprised if anyone had told him 
that in so doing he was initiating anything like that “hereditary peerage” 
which later on served the aristocratic opposition so well as a weapon 
against royal aggression 1 . 

The third and last point worthy of notice is that one contemporary, 
at any rate, when enumerating Edward’s merits as king, drew attention 
to his parliamentary policy. This was John of London, author of the 
Commcndatio Lament abilis, who placed the allusion in the mouth of 
Edward’s widow Margaret. “Call on the Lord,” she cries to Mary and 
Martha, “if perchance He may rouse him from sleep. For had He been 
here, he had not died, iny lord and my king, yea, a king terrible to all the 
sons of pride, but gentle to the meek of the earth. To the peace of the 
flock committed to his charge he gave every thought, every word, every 
deed. Well know we that for the peace of his people he assembled parlia¬ 
ments^ made treaties, allied himself with strangers, threatened battle, struck 
terror into the hearts of princes.” The exact significance of such praise is 
hard to gauge. Possibly the writer had in mind Edward’s effort, frustrated 
hv circumstance in the later part of his reign, to hold two parliaments a 
year with regularity, a practice which would have obvious advantages from 
the point of view of suitors and petitioners. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
the allusion has no legal flavour whatever, and merely approves Edward’s 
willingness to explain to his assembled subjects what he was about when 
demanding their help. At any rate, it is interesting to find that parlia¬ 
ment was thought worthy of mention. 

1 Cf. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History } in, pp. 136-9. 
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We must return, however, to the main thread of our story. Edward 
found his parliament of November 1295 very unresponsive. The laymen 
reluctantly granted a tax on personal property at the rate of one-seventh 
in the cities and boroughs and one-eleventh elsewhere, while the clergy 
were even slower about agreeing to pay a tenth for one year, or for a 
second if the war should last so long. Their reluctance was shared and 
supported by the new primate, Robert of Winchelsea, whose consecration 
had been delayed by a vacancy in the Papacy till September 1294, though 
he had been elected two years earlier. Scrupulous and obstinate, Winchelsea 
found his position very difficult, and doubly so when in February 1296 
Pope Boniface VIII by the bull Clerlcis laicos forbade rulers to exact, or 
clerics to pay, extraordinary taxes without papal authorisation. When in 
the autumn of 1296 parliament met at Bury St Edmunds, Winchelsea 
pointed out to the clergy that their promise of a subsidy clashed witli 
this prohibition, and after considerable delay they decided in Convocation 
(January 1297) that they were “ unable to discover for the present any 
sure way of giving help by means of a contribution or tax.” 

There followed the worst dispute the reign had yet seen. The king 
outlawed the clergy and declared their lay fiefs forfeit; the archbishop 
and his agents retaliated by repeated publication of the excommunication 
of any who should disobey the papal decree. However, both sides gradually 
cooled. Before Easter 1297, Winchelsea agreed not to penalise any clergy 
whose consciences would allow them to ransom their possessions by a 
contribution of one-fifth, and in July he himself was publicly reconciled 
with Edward. Meanwhile the Pope had receded step by step, till in July, 
by the bull Etsi de statu , he surrendered completely. This news, with a 
victory of William Wallace followed by a raid so thorough that “ the praise 
of God ceased in every church and monastery from Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
Carlisle,” brought the clergy to a more accommodating attitude, and in 
October they granted one-tenth in the southern province and one-fifth in 
the northern. In the meantime, however, opposition had arisen in a new 
quarter. In February 1297 Edward proposed to the earls and barons 
assembled at Salisbury that some of them should go to Gascony, while he 
himself was campaigning in Flanders. “ Everybody began to make excuses.” 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, the constable, and Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, the marshal, declared that their hereditary functions 
could only be exercised in the king’s company. After sulking apart through 
the spring, they came with the rest when the army assembled at London 
in July, only to put their protest in a fresh form, which the king himself 
made public in letters patent issued before he sailed. The two officials, 
he said, refused to perform their duties on the pretext that to do so 
would be to admit an obligation, whereas they had come at request only 
(par vostrepriere). When he appointed substitutes they withdrew in anger, 
refused repeated overtures, and spread a report to the effect that the king 
had refused to consider “certain articles for the common profit of the 
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realm,” whereas they had never placed any such before him. “Among the 
said articles, so it is said, there is mention of oppressive action which the 
king has taken in his realm, as well he knows, such as the aids which he 
has often demanded from his people; but to this he was forced by reason 
of the wars which broke out in Gascony, Wales, Scotland,and elsewhere.... 
It vexes him greatly that he has aggrieved and troubled his people so 
much, and he begs them to hold him excused, as one who did not do these 
things in order to buy land, or tenements, or goods, or towns, but to 
defend himself and themselves, and on behalf of the whole nation.” 

The fact was that Edward’s views were longer than those of most of his 
subjects, and that until now he had shewn little patience in explaining 
them. To carry out ends which roused no lasting general enthusiasm, he 
was using means which excited general alarm. Measures which to himself 
appeared regrettable but temporary expedients seemed to others to be 
dangerous precedents which might harden into custom. It was now three 
years since the first French expedition had been summoned, the first war 
subsidy imposed, the first maletolt exacted. Yet military demands were as 
insistent as ever, subsidies constantly required, and the maletolt had just 
been taken again at the same rate as in 1294. Recent assurances that 
the extraordinary taxes should not be made precedents, the offer of pay 
to those who would serve in Flanders as a matter of grace instead of 
obligation, satisfaction made in tallies to all whose wool was seized, and 
proclamations in mildly apologetic tone like the one quoted above came too 
late. The leaders of public opinion proceeded, as soon as Edward had 
left the country, to a decisive protest. 

It had become the habit of the thirteenth century to put such protests 
into the shape of a demand for the confirmation of those two charters, 
the charter of liberties and the charter of the forest, which were the final 
version of the charter extorted from John. The magnates now made the 
usual request, and also drafted six additional articles. No tallage or aid 
was to be imposed in future except with the consent of spiritual and 
temporal magnates, knights, burgesses,and other freemen; corn, wool,and 
the like must not be seized against the will of their owners; clergy and 
laity of the realm must recover their ancient liberties; the two earls and 
any who agreed with them must suffer no penalty for their refusal to go 
to Gascony; the prelates must read aloud the present charter in their 
cathedrals, and cause to be proclaimed in every parish church, twice a 
year, the excommunication of all who should neglect it. Armed with this 
ultimatum, and in more than metaphorical readiness for battle, the mag¬ 
nates arrived in London for parliament, at which the absent king was 
represented by his heir Edward of Carnarvon, a boy of thirteen. The 
result was inevitable. On 10 October, under the great seal which remained 
in England, the charters were confirmed, and on 5 November, at Ghent, 
under the privy seal, the king ratified this confirmation, together with 
additional articles. The document he thus issued, written in French, 
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summarised the demands which the magnates had drafted in Latin, but 
did not adopt the same order or translate the exact words, and added 
clauses which reserved to the Crown “the ancient aids and prises due and 
customary 11 and “the custom on wool, skins, and leather already granted 
by the commonalty of the realm. 111 

Both Edward and his subjects attached enormous importance to this 
concession, and for four years longer the king was suspected, probably 
w r it,h justice, of trying to withdraw', if not from his obligations, at any 
rate from these definite pledges. He failed to do so. The magnates lost 
no chance of giving publicity to his promises before assembled parliaments 
or armies, and pressed him steadily towards their execution. In 1298 a 
bishop and three earls had to swear on his behalf that he would give 
further security as soon as opportunity served; in 1299 a clause “saving 
the rights of our crown, 11 appended in Ixmt to a further confirmation, 
had to be withdrawn at Easter; in 1300 twenty ArticuU super Cartas 
were issued; and on 14 February 1301 the king was driven at last, by the 
arguments and menaces of a parliament at Lincoln, to grant a new 
confirmation of charters and articles, thus giving solemn and final shape 
to the concession first made on foreign soil. Rather more than five years 
later Pope Clement V absolved the king from his oath to the charters and 
annulled the additional articles, but the only advantage Edward took of 
his release was to revoke certain disafforestmcuts w hich had been made. 

It was a curious fate which thus extorted from the well-intentioned 
Edward I constitutional securities comparable in solemnity with that first 
great charter wrung from King John, and it was the more exasperating 
to the king because his critics had applied logically principles he himself 
had commended to their notice. “It is abundantly clear, 11 Edward had 
said before the parliament of 1295, “that common dangers should be met 
by remedies devised in common.' 1 In his own headlong pursuit of his 
military ambitions, flinging aside conventions, precedents, and safeguards, 
the magnates had discerned just such a common danger, and in the remedy 
devised for it they had defined explicitly common action as the consent 
“of archbishops, bishops, and other prelates, earls, barons, knights, 
burgesses, and other free men. 11 Further, they had clung to their demands 
so perseveringly for years after the first outbreak, that Edward could not 
sweep them away as war clamour to be forgotten when better times came. 

1 The Latin articles are given in Hcmingburgh’s chronicle under the title A rtiniti 
inserti in Magna Carta. Stubbs thought that they might either lie liemingburgh’H 
own abstract or the barons’ original draft; Bemont and most modern historians 
accept the latter view, which receives some support from the fact that Archbishop 
Winchelsea’s register contains letters of 10 October, issued by the young Edward, 
reproducing in French almost the exact words of the fifth of the Latin articles. 
“ Tallage,” mentioned in the first of the Latin articles, was not named in the French 
version, and Edward continued to take tallages without requesting consent. Yet in 
the seventeenth century, in the preamble to the Petition of Bight, reference was 
made to this article as the Statutum de tallagio non concedendo . 
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So the Crown was once again committed solemnly and publicly to the 
principles of Magna Carta, viewed from a standpoint more than narrowly 
feudal. The concession was all the more valuable because remedies of 
actual recent abuses had been added to the nucleus consisting of the 
original charters. This was a real constitutional triumph. 

In the last years of his life Edward became a lonely and wrathful old 
man. He had had much to disappoint him. His French efforts led only to 
an unrem(lucrative peace; the Scottish war was a Penelope's web where, 
as one chronicler said, every winter undid every summer's work; there 
were terrible bills to pay, and the charter struggle had left a sting behind 
it. A new generation stood about the old king, and there were few 
magnates of age and dignity sufficient to oppose or adequately to advise 
him. Queen Margaret was young enough to be his daughter, and was 
sometimes, indeed, ally and spokeswoman of her step-children in their 
quarrels with their father. His heir Edward, created Earl of Chester and 
Prince of Wales in 1301, knighted and made Duke of Aquitaine in 1306, 
fell in 1305 into complete disgrace for months on account of his impudence 
to his father's chief minister, Walter Langton. The earldom of Cornwall 
escheated to the Crown in 1300, and that of Norfolk in 1306, at a 
convenient time for its lands to be used to make provision for the king's 
little sons bv his second marriage, Thomas of Brotherton and Edmund 
of Woodstock. Twice Edward quarrelled with Anthony Bek, Bishop of 
Durham, and in revenge annexed the temporalities of that great see. 

Windfalls of this kind, combined with the utmost ingenuity in securing 
all ordinary sources of revenue, and a great deal of borrowing besides, 
were insufficient to meet Edward's increasing financial needs in these 
closing years. The political effect was bad, for Edward was sometimes led 
by a money lure into compromising with his usual desire for thoroughness, 
and at other times into pushing his legal rights in a way that was resented. 
In 1303 he made a bargain with the foreign merchants in the Carta 
mcrcatoria , which granted alien traders wide privileges in England in 
return for their promise to pay, on all goods exported or imported, 
additional duties beyond ‘‘the ancient customs due and accustomed." This 
was much disliked, and English merchants firmly refused to follow suit. 
It is to Edward's credit that in the spring parliament of 1305, when he 
imagined that his Scottish campaigns were over, he undertook work of 
his old kind for the improvement of public order by starting an enquiry 
into the misdeeds of “trailbastons," or clubmen, who were terrorising the 
countryside. As war was renewed in 1306, however, there was little hope 
of further action of the same sort. 

AVith the Church, Edward's relations varied in these later years. 
Boniface VIII regarded him, at any rate in the language of written 
compliment, as an obedient son of the Holy See, and bent his energies, 
not as Pope but as a private person, to the settlement of the French 
quarrel. On the other hand, in 1299 he claimed Scotland as a papal fief, 
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and assured Edward that 44 it was not, and is not, a feudal possession of 
either your ancestors or yourself.” In 1301, after consultation with his 
magnates at the parliament of Lincoln, Edward replied that a contrary 
belief had been inscribed upon the tablets of his memory by the pen of 
the Most High. After the fall of Boniface in 1303, and the short ponti¬ 
ficate of Benedict XI, the election of a Gascon archbishop as Clement V 
gave Edward a friend in the papal chair, who not only released him from 
his oath to the charters, but also, out of respect for his accusations, 
suspended Archbishop Winchelsea and called him to account in the Curia. 
VVinchelsea had continued to side with the opposition after the recon¬ 
ciliation of 1297, and had offended Edward further by a personal attack 
on his treasurer Langton. He remained in exile for the rest of the reign, 
while the temporalities of his see were administered by the papal agent, 
William de Testa. 

Testa's name is memorable because it was the centre of a protest made 
against papal oppression by “earls, barons, magnates, and commonalty” 
assembled at Carlisle in January 1307. The points brought forward were 
just such as those which were the basis of anti-Roman legislation half a 
century later—the preferment of foreigners by papal provision, the 
exaction of firstfruits, the introduction of innovations in the collection of 
Peter’s Pence, and so on. It was alleged that papal business was growing 
so much that the Pope intended in future to keep four agents in England 
instead of one. Little came of the protest except that the matter was 
taken up with Cardinal Peter of Spain, the papal legate who now arrived 
to proclaim the peace with France and to make final arrangements for 
the marriage of Isabella with Edward, Prince of Wales. 

All the king’s thoughts were now bent upon the invasion and sub¬ 
jugation of Scotland. lie had replied to Robert Bruce’s defiance in 1306 
with terrible threats, and had sworn before the crowds in Westminster 
Abbey on the day on which his son was knighted that, “dead or alive, 
he would march into Scotland to avenge the injury of Holy Church 
and the death of John Comyn and the perjured faith of the Scots.” A 
man of sixty-eight has no time to spare, and Edward was impatient for 
his opportunity. Even as it was, he was too late. He was still south of 
Solway, on the marshes of Burgh-by-Sands, when he died on 7 July 1307. 


Edward Ps death may not have seemed to contemporaries an unmixed 
evil. It led to a welcome pause in campaigning, and brought home some 
exiled victims of the old king s wrath, such as Archbishop Winchelsea, 
Bishop Bek, and above all Peter of Gavaston. The son of a Gascon 
gentleman who had served Edward I well, Peter had been brought up 
with the heir to the throne, but had developed into such an empty-headed, 
extravagant, dragon-fly of a man that the old king had come to dread 
his influence, and in 1307 had banished him. He could not prevent his 
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son from establishing the exile in idle comfort at Crecy, in his own county 
of Ponthieu, and now the new king at once recalled Peter, gave him the 
great earldom of Cornwall, and married him to Margaret, niece of the 
king and sister to the Earl of Gloucester. 

Among the great families the king had many relatives and some staunch 
friends. The aged Earl of Lincoln, and the rising baron Hugh Despenser 
the elder, had both interceded for him when estranged from his father. 
The warmest partisan of all, his sister Joan, was now dead, but her son 
Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, kept up his mothers tradition. Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, had royal blood in his veins, and it was to 
Aymer's sister Agnes that Edward in his youth had written, “ You are 

and wish to be our good mother_Command us as your son.” John of 

Brittany, Earl of Richmond, had been brought up with Edward's elder 
brothers; Humphrey,Earl of Hereford,had married his sister Elizabeth; 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, and Derby, was his first cousin. 

In personality, Edward had much to commend him to his subjects. 
Though of a delicate family, he was unusually strong, a fine, upstanding 
young man. He was generous if prodigal, frank if indiscreet, lie liked 
display and fine clothes, and found amusement in gambling, in practical 
jokes, and in the shows of actors 1 and buffoons. Contemporaries thought 
it rather shocking that he was fond of bathing and swimming, and of the 
company of people who taught him to ditch and drive and thatch and 
work at a blacksmith's forge. Probably they were not equally scandalised 
at his scanty education and inability to read Latin, for in 1512 the 
greatest of the magnates chose on one occasion to boast rather than 
confess that they “had no knowledge of letters, but were learned in 
knighthood and the use of arms.” In religion, Edward added to the 
conventional devotions and benefactions demanded by his position some 
personal tastes, especially a great affection for the Dominicans. Within 
four months of becoming king he gave a site in the park at King's 
Langley in Hertfordshire, the home of his youth, for the erection of a 
Dominican priory. 

Public opinion noted with rising disapproval Edward's entire absorption 
in his friend Earl Peter. When he went over to France to be married in 
January 1308, he left Peter as custos of the realm during his absence. 
When he was crowned, in February, the order of the procession made his 
preferences scandalously plain. If to the Earls of Hereford, Lincoln, and 
Warwick, to the Marshal, Chancellor, and Treasurer, there were allotted 
honourable places and significant emblems; if Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
bore that sword Curt ana which Matthew Paris had declared to be symbolic 
of the right of its bearer to coerce even a king; it was Peter who, flaunting 
in purple and pearls instead of the conventional cloth of gold, immediately 

1 In 1303 buckram and similar things were sent to South Warnborough pro qui- 
busdam interludes factis ibidem per principem (Exch. Accts. 303/18, m. 8). This is 
better evidence of his theatrical tastes than the much-quoted sneers of the chroniclers. 
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preceded the king himself, bearing the most sacred of all the regalia, 
St Edward's crown. The indignation excited by this and similar marks of 
special favour grew hotter when it was found that anyone who ventured 
a remonstrance became the butt of venomous witticisms on the part of 
Peter, received by Edward with delighted appreciation. 

The situation soon became intolerable. In May 1308 Edward had to 
agree to Gavaston being exiled for a second time, though he gilded the 
pill by appointing him his lieutenant in Ireland, and within a year 
wheedled the magnates into permitting his return. However, Peter soon 
gave offence again, and when in 1310 a committee of magnates, who came 
to be called the Lords Ordainers from the work they had to do, drew up 
Ordinances for the reform of the realm, they were agreed that the con- 
dition precedent of such reform was to get rid of Peter. Accordingly, the 
twentieth Ordinance was devoted to his sins and their penalties, and he was 
sentenced to be for ever exiled not only from England, but from Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, and the king's lands on both sides of the sea. Edward 
and his protege were quite blind to the seriousness and finality of this 
pronouncement. After a few weeks' absence Peter again returned, and at 
York Edward reversed the magnates' decision. The Chancery clerks were 
ordered to affix the great seal to letters they found already drafted for 
them on their arrival, announcing that Peter's exile was u contrary to law 
and custom," and that he had returned at the king's bidding. Edward 
superintended the clerks in person, and “as soon as the writs had been 
sealed in his presence, took them in his hand and put them on his bed." 
Two days later, writs for the restoration of Peter’s lands were “made in 
the king's presence, by his order, under threat of grievous forfeiture." 

The magnates' reply was to take up arms, and Edward and Peter found 
theinselves hurrying from one place to another to avoid a rigorous pursuit. 
At ^Newcastle they were so nearly caught that they had to leave their 
arm£, horses, and treasure behind them to fall into the hands of the Earl 
of Lancaster. Finally, Gavaston shut himself up in Scarborough Castle. 
That huge pile, strong as its position and defences were, needed more 
men and victuals than he could get, and after three weeks he surrendered 
on condition that his life should be safe, and that if’ negotiations between 
the Ordainers and himself came to nothing he should he replaced in the 
castle to begin the struggle afresh. Such terms sound strange to modern 
ears, and although the besiegers had confirmed them in all honesty with 
a solemn oath, angry human nature was too much for them. The Earl 
of Pembroke escorted Peter safely as far south as Deddington in Oxford¬ 
shire, but there, during his temporary absence, Guy of Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, succeeded in seizing his captive, and, on 19 June 1312, 
Peter was executed on Blacklow Ilill near Warwick. 

This lynch law, in disregard of a solemn safe-conduct, was as outrageous 
as anything of which Edward or Gavaston themselves had been guilty. 
The four earls chiefly responsible, Lancaster, Warwick, Hereford, and 
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Arundel, found themselves criticised even by their own circle, and Pem¬ 
broke and Warenne broke oft’ relations with those who had forced them 
into the betrayal of their oath. The king alternated between heart-broken 
lamentations over his friend's brutal end and violent threats of vengeance 
against those responsible for it. For six months at least it seemed as 
though the outcome would be actual civil war, both sides opposing 
obstinacy and abuse to the efforts of would-be mediators. By the end of 
December 1312, however, the adversaries came stiffly and unwillingly to 
an agreement, in which the king promised to take no action against those 
concerned in G a vast on's death, while the magnates agreed to support the 
king's demand for an aid to be used for a war with Scotland, to give up 
their recent habit of appearing at parliament in arms, and to make a 
solemn profession of loyalty in the great hall of Westminster. Deprived 
of the satisfaction of honouring Gavaston's memory by revenge, Edward 
fell back upon the consolation of surrounding it with reverence and 
splendour. The body, which had been carried to Oxford after the execu¬ 
tion, was in January 1315 transferred for burial to the new church of 
the Dominican priory at King's Langley, close to the manor-house where 
Edward and his “dear Perot” had been boys together. Since the first 
grant of a site in 1307, Edward had three times increased the endowment 
of the community, which by this time numbered no less than a hundred 
friars, and as long as he lived he continued his favours. H e never forgot 
Gavaston. As late as 1326, when in pursuance of a grant of his father he 
gave an advowson to Leeds priory for the maintenance of four canons and 
a clerk to say mass daily in the chapel in Leeds Castle for the soul of 
(*)ueen Eleanor, he added a proviso that a fifth canon should celebrate in 
memory of Peter. The friendship, mixed up with all kinds of youthful 
memories, was probably much more innocent than scandalous tongues of 
the time alleged, and its cruel end remained for Edward one of the most 
vivid and outstanding things in his life. 

To the magnates, on the other hand, Peter's fate, though gratifying, 
was only part of a wider movement, which took written shape in three 
documents—the Articles of Stamford of 1309; the Ordinances, accepted 
in August, published in September 1311; and the second Ordinances, 
which Professor Tout recently assigned from internal evidence to a date 
between 25 and 30 November 1311. 

The Articles of Stamford represent the bargain struck between the 
king and the magnates in order to secure Gavaston’s return from his 
second exile. The remedies sought in them were for time-honoured 
grievances, such as the encroaching jurisdiction of the royal household, 
or the collection of extra customs from foreign merchants. When next 
the magnates voiced their views, however, in the parliament of 1310, 
which met after Gavaston's return and renewed offences, they spoke less 
generally. Edward, they said, had been reduced to disgrace and poverty 
by the advice of evil counsellors, had dismembered the inheritance received 
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intact from his father, and had wasted the grants made for war with 
Scotland. On 16 March 1310 the king agreed that the magnates should 
choose a committee to sit till Michaelmas 1312, “to ordain and establish 
the state of our realm and our household.” So came into being the Lords 
Ordainers. They included seven bishops, with the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury at their head, eight earls—Gloucester, Lancaster, Lincoln, Pembroke, 
Hereford, Warwick, Richmond, and Arundel—and six barons. They 
produced six preliminary Ordinances at once, and announced that while 
doing their further work they would sit in London so as to have records 
and legal advice close at hand. And there, indeed, most of them remained 
busy for many months, though Gloucester went off to the Scottish war* in 
the autumn, and Lincoln died early in 1311. Ry August 1311 they had 
their draft ready to submit to king and parliament, “since,” as they 
remarked with an echo that may have been irritating, “what touches all 
should be approved by all.” Under coercion, and unwillingly, Edward 
confirmed their work. On &7 September some forty Ordinances, including 
the six of 1310, were published in London, and as quickly as possible 
copies under the great seal were sent out all over England. 

The contents of the Ordinances were comprehensive and well-intentioned. 
The old formulae were repeated. Holy Church must have her liberties, the 
king's peace must be kept, the Great Charter must be observed. Some 
clauses had a rather old-fashioned flavour, and suggested that complex 
problems created by new conditions could be solved by simple means 
based upon a return to past custom. Take, for example, the undoubted 
fact of the inadequacy of the royal revenue to royal needs. If no grants 
of offices or other profits were made till the king's debts had been paid 
(Ordinance 7); if natives instead of aliens managed the customs, anti saw 
to it that all issues went direct to the Exchequer (4 and 8); if foreign 
merchants who had been battening on the revenues were arrested and 
forced to account (5); then surely the king would once more be able to 
“live of his own” without making novel and excessive exactions. Or 
consider the follies and extravagances of the king, his advisers, and the 
executive which carried out their will. Was not the obvious remedy to 
restore the baronage to their place as the native and natural counsellors 
of the king? Let him never leave his country, or go to war, until the 
baronage, “and that in parliament,” had consented, and had arranged for 
the custody of the realm during his absence (9). Let all bad counsellors 
be removed, and better ones be substituted (13). Let all the great offices 
of State, not in England only, but also in Gascony, Ireland, and Scotland, 
as well as all posts of authority in the ports and on the sea-coast, be filled 
by the advice of the baronage in parliament, or, in emergency, at least by 
the help of the “good council” present with the king (14, 15, 16). Ixd 
sheriffs be substantial men, appointed by the Chancellor, Treasurer, and 
other's of the king's council (17). Many of the remaining ordinances 
reiterated prohibitions against encroaching jurisdictions, abuses in local 
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government, and other evils of a kind repeatedly execrated, and never 
cured, in earlier times. One new safeguard, indeed, was provided. In 
future parliaments a bishop, two earls, and two barons were to hear 
complaints against delinquent officials (40). Moreover, while adopting 
the common device of exacting an oath to the scheme of reform from all 
the chief royal officials, the Ordainers struck a new note by including in 
that category the two leading domestic officials, namely the steward of 
the king's household and the keeper of his wardrobe. 

The king disliked this programme, and was disloyal to it from the 
first. Within two months of the expiration of their commission, the 
Ordainers found it needful to issue the so-called Second Ordinances, which 
are little more than a recital of the various points, numbering more than 
thirty in all, in which the stipulations made in the first Ordinances had 
not been fulfilled. In particular, enormous numbers of proscribed persons, 
varying in importance from Gavaston's relatives down to the humblest of 
carters and porters, had not been ejected. The dissatisfaction felt over 
this naturally redoubled when Gavaston himself returned, and the personal 
fight which ended in his death was thus a fight not only for revenge but 
for the maintenance of the scheme of reform. 

It might therefore be expected that the years immediately following the 
reconciliation of 1312 would be marked by a vigorous enforcement of the 
Ordinances, with a corresponding improvement in the general well-being. 
Not at all. It is true that in 1313 there was issued the famous “Ordinance 
of the Staple," which for the first time made it compulsory for all merchants, 
whether native or alien, to export their wool to a single foreign port, 
St Omer being chosen as the site of this “fixed staple." As “the merchants 
of this realm" had the task of enforcing and executing the Ordinance, it 
worked to their advantage rather than to that of the foreigners, and was 
meant also to lead to greater efficiency and better organisation. However, 
the innovation was by no means universally popular, either abroad or at 
home, and in any case could not bring in its results all at once. Meanwhile 
other circumstances persisted which were far from beneficial to trade. 
Bruce steadily extended his power in Scotland, while his brother Edward 
between 1315 and 1318 nearly succeeded in making himself king of 
Ireland. Not the northern counties only, but even far distant shires to 
which the huge death-roll of Bannockburn brought home the fact of the 
Scottish peril, began to live in a state of perpetual expectant depression. 
There was a general infection of misery, a general loosening of discipline. 
Conspicuous among many similar examples was the case of Bristol, where, 
not for two years only, as the chroniclers say, but for nearly four, as the 
records shew, trade, law, and order were' paralysed while the townsfolk 
set at defiance both the king's constable and their own governing oligarchy. 
It happened, too, that six successive bad seasons diminished supplies, 
spread disease among men and beasts, and caused general despondency. 
Parliament in 1315 tried to mend matters by fixing statutory prices for 
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essential food-stuffs, but sellers thereupon ceased to bring their wares to 
market, and in 1316 the legislation was repealed. Vague popular thinking 
blamed the powers that were, not only for their mistakes and hesitations, 
but also for troubles for which no human agency could justly be held 
responsible. 

Circumstances forced the Ordainers to choose as their leader a man 
calculated to do their cause more harm than good. After the death of 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln and Salisbury, in 1311, his two earldoms 
passed to his son-in-law Thomas of Lancaster, already lord of three, and 
made him, so far as landed power went, incomparably the greatest, of the 
king's subjects. When to this is added the fact of his royal blood, it is 
hard to see how, at this stage, his claims to leadership could have been 
disregarded. Earl Thomas 1 personality, however, by no means corresponded 
with his dignities, lie was both touchy and sulky—a deadly combination; 
he was unforgiving and revengeful; and he was as unwilling as the king 
himself to make the sacrifices demanded bv a position of responsibility. 
After the defeat at Bannockburn had put the king at the Ordainers 1 mercy, 
and Lancaster's advice was required at every turn, he could rarely be in¬ 
duced to give it in person, but expected business to wait till there had 
been time for a deputv to report to him, or for letters to be exchanged. 

M eanwhile, the king for his part was being as irritating as he dared. 
His response to the demand for dismissals in his household and elsewheiV: 
was partial,grudging, and temporary. In 1313 he said that he could not 
attend parliament because he was ill, an excuse which no one would accept 
from a monarch whose rude health was proverbial. In April of the same 
year he went off* to France, ignoring Ordinance 9, which required him to 
ask the permission of parliament before leaving the country, and to seek 
the common consent to the appointment of a custos in his absence. He 
did not return at the date at which he was expected, and the magnates, 
after waiting for him a fortnight, went away indignant. He deeply resented 
the prominence of Lancaster, and by 1317 the dor nest in of earl and king 
were at each other’s throats, while Edward was trying, but failing, to get 
the Pope to release him from his oath to the Ordinances, and Lancaster 
was protesting that it w r as as much as his life was worth to come near the 
king. Edward gave some colour to this assertion when in October, travel¬ 
ling south from York, he put his train into battle array as soon as he 
drew near Lancaster’s castle at Pontefract. It seemed as if civil war alone 
could decide between the rivals. 

That this disaster was avoided was due to the efforts of a new “middle 
party” which had been built up during 1317, largely by the efforts of 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, out of courtiers and moderates 
united by a common dislike of Lancaster. Its leaders actually succeeded, 
in August 1318, at Leake near Loughborough, in getting I Lancaster to 
set his seal to one half of an indenture of agreement, to the other half of 
which were affixed the seals of two archbishops, eight bishops, eight earls, 
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and twelve barons. Soon afterwards the king and the earl exchanged a 
kiss of reconciliation at Hathern, and writs were issued for a parliament 
to confirm and complete the settlement. 

This parliament of York, which met on 20 October 1318, was in some 
ways the most notable of the whole reign, though there hangs about it 
the tragedy of work accomplished only to be undone. It remained in session 
for seven weeks, and addressed itself to its task in a spirit of greater energy 
and hopefulness than had been known for years. As had now become usual 
on solemn occasions, representatives were summoned, though by no means 
all of them attended, and those present played quite a subordinate part 
as compared with the prelates, earls, and barons, who, indeed, were 
definitely instructed to “treat apart” oil various important matters. 

Parliament's first care was to fulfil the promises made at Leake. The 
indenture was read aloud and confirmed, and the king was induced to 
accept as permanent the arrangement which had been in provisional use 
since August, by which, “in all weighty matters...which can or ought 
to be transacted without parliament,” he was to be advised by a standing 
council of two bishops, an earl, a baron, and a baron or banneret from 
the household of the Earl of Lancaster. To ease the burden to the magnate 
back, each group was to act for three months at a time only, and nine 
more names were added to the existing panel to make the turns come 
round at wider intervals. Charters of pardon were issued to Lancaster 
and his adherents, and the king made public announcement of his loyalty 
to the Ordinances. The whole matter was solemnly enrolled in the records 
of the Chancery, the Exchequer, the two Benches, and Parliament. 

As a preliminary to the next business, both Magna Carta and the 
Ordinances were read aloud to the assembled company, and real vigour 
was shewn in following the example thus suggested. Household reform 
was entrusted to a committee of five, conferring with three prelates named 
by the king, and a few days before parliament dispersed the results of 
their work were embodied in the Household Ordinance of York. A revising 
survey of the king's grants was undertaken, resulting in some cases in 
considerable reductions. Enquiry was made into the competence of every 
Crown official, high or low, central or local. Some were retained, some 
were dismissed, some were promoted. When, on the steward of the house¬ 
hold being made seneschal of Gascony, Bartholomew of Badlesmere w^as 
appointed in his stead, Lancaster set up a very characteristic protest, 
losing sight of any question of general benefit in the alleged injury to his 
ow ? n right, as Steward of England, to appoint the steward of the house¬ 
hold. Ilis claim was treated courteously, but nothing was done to meet 
it, either then or when in 1319 he renewed it. Parliament attacked the 
old trouble of abuses in local government and delays in legal procedure, 
and issued the Statute of York, which contained many wise provisions, 
such as that which forbade any official in charge of the assize of wine to 
sell wine himself, or that which directed the bailiff of a franchise to return 
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a writ to the sheriff in indenture form, so as to minimise the risk of 
falsification. Important debates were held with regard to the advisability 
of fixing staples in England instead of abroad, though in the midst of 
parliament's great press of business no actual economic legislation resulted 
from the discussion. A vast number of petitions were dealt with, some of 
them of general interest. It was decided to summon the army to make a 
fresh effort against Scotland in June 1319, and to hold another parliament 
at York or Lincoln within a month of Easter (8 April). 

Parliament's activity, and the reconciliation of Leake, made the year 
1318 a real turning-point. All the forces dangerous to moderation had 
been silenced. Future prospects seemed bright, and there must have been 
many other contemporaries who, like the author of the Vita Edwardi, 
believed that the king's twelfth regnal year was to herald a period of 
peace and success. 

From the summer of 1318 to the winter of 1320 the trend of events 
did undoubtedly, on the whole, bear out the prophets of good fortune. 
The famine ended, and wheat came down from 3,v. 4<7. to (id. the bushel. 
Although no successes were won by the Scottish campaign, at any rate in 
December 1319 a truce was secured, and for two years England was able 
to draw breath. Advantage was taken of this to tackle the question of 
Anglo-French relations, which for some years had been menacing. Philip IV 
had died in 1314, and, during the reign of his successor Louis X (1314-13), 
Edward had never found time or opportunity to go to do the homage 
incumbent upon him, as Duke of Aquitaine and Count of Ponthieu, 
whenever a new king came to rule in France. After the accession of 
Philip V, Edward continued to postpone this duty, and intrigued against 
the French King as much as he dared. Philip had retaliated in kind, 
much acrimonious correspondence had been exchanged, and, without 
formal warfare, there had been constant friction on the narrow seas and 
wherever English lands touched French. Meanwhile,neither in Ponthieu 
nor in Gascony was English administration any more efficient than usual, 
and Philip as overlord lent a ready ear to complaints. France seized 
Ponthieu in 1317 or 1318; the Pope rebuked Edward for leaving Gascony 
sine lege et sine rege ; and finally, when Bayonne broke a treaty arranged 
between its own sailors and those of Normandy, the Parlement of Paris 
sentenced Edward, as duke, to a fine. In this connexion, therefore, the 
pacification of England in 1318, followed by the truce with Scotland in 
1319, gave a welcome opportunity for readjustment, Edward did homage 
to Philip by proxy in June 1319, and in June 1320 performed the same 
ceremony in person at Amiens. Though his stay in France w^as only for 
about six weeks, the good will established lasted for the rest of Philip's 
reign. Ponthieu was restored to English rule, by no means to its entire 
satisfaction. Gascon troubles had meanwhile received attention, when in 
February a new seneschal was appointed and Hugh Despenscr the elder 
and Bartholomew of Badlesmere were commissioned to enquire into the 
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state of the duchy and the conduct of its officials. Their report led to 
the issue in August of a drastic ordinance for reform, which, for a time at 
any rate, acted as a deterrent and made many a petty tyrant conscious of 
observation. Abroad as at home, therefore, the period 1318-20 was 
marked by pacification and improved administration. 

How was it that the hopes raised by this situation were so quickly 
disappointed? Before Christmas 1320 there were clear signs of coming 
trouble; in 1321 the middle party was broken up by armed conflict between 
the extremists on both sides; and a brief Lancastrian triumph in that 
year was succeeded in the following spring by a royalist victory, which 
found symbolic expression in the repeal of the Ordinances in May 1322. 
Thenceforward, till his deposition in 1327, Edward II remained master 
of his own actions. 

The responsibility for the breakdown in 1320 must be divided. Some¬ 
thing no doubt was due to the instability of Edward, something to the 
indecision of Pembroke, something to the jealousy among the magnates 
which prevented lengthy co-operation. The chief onus, however, must lie 
upon the man who gradually succeeded Gavaston in the king's affections. 
This was ii ugh Despenser, husband of Eleanor de Clare, one of the three 
heiresses among whom, in 1317, were divided the estates of Gilbert, Earl 
of Gloucester, slain at Bannockburn. That inheritance, the first spur to 
II ugh\s ambitions, provoked him to a policy which in the end ruined 
both himself and the king. 

Hugh Despenser the younger, as he was often called to distinguish him 
from his father and namesake, was a man of much more weight than 
Gavaston, both by birth and in personality. His family had been pushing 
its fortunes ever since Henry I IPs day, when his grandfather was one of 
the baronial nominees on the committee which drew up the Provisions of 
Oxford, and afterwards twice acted as justiciar. His father, Hugh the 
elder, had thrown in his lot with the revived fortunes of the monarchy 
under Edward I, and under Edward II had been marked down for censure 
by the Ordaincrs and Lancaster. The younger Hugh's intimacy with the 
king dated at least from the time when Edward was Prince of Wales. 
He had been knighted on the same day with him, and at the date we 
have reached held in the royal household the office of chamberlain, which 
ranked third in the domestic hierarchy and involved a specially close 
relation with the household's head. Yet Hugh's attitude, court official 
though he might be, had been hitherto one of such cool detachment that 
nobody feared his influence or his ambition. In 1318 the York parliament 
prayed the king to continue him in office, and confirmed, though with 
some redistribution, the grant to him of lands of the value of 600 marks 
yearly to meet the expenses of his residence at court. He was regarded as 
a safe man, treading his prudent course midway between extremes, whether 
of royalism or reform. 

Once more, however, as so often in medieval England, central politics 
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were deflected by causes originating in the March of Wales. When in 
1317 an agreement was arrived at for the division of the great Clare 
inheritance between three co-heiresses, Despenser, as the husband of one, 
secured the marcher lordship of Glamorgan, prized not only for its size, 
but for its tradition of unusual dignity and independence. Lords of 
Glamorgan had had their own sheriff*, denied any right of appeal from 
their court to the king of England, and welcomed such kings when they 
visited South Wales rather as fellow potentates than as superiors. Hugh 
felt that the cream of the inheritance had fallen to his lot, so that by an 
energetic use of his opportunities he might become the greatest, of the 
magnates and secure an earl's title. Even before the partition, he had 
tried to seize the great Clare castle of Tonbridge in Kent; after it, he 
sought to undermine the position of his brother-in-law Hugh of Audley, 
to whose share New port laid fallen. In both attempts, and in breaches of 
the peace along the borders of Glamorgan and Gower, he found himself 
checked by royal orders. He became convinced that his ambitions could 
be realised only bv close co-operation with the king, and by 1320 he was 
leading Edward 44 like a cat after a straw,” as one annalist said, in pursuit 
of his own ambitions. There was something more revolting in calculating 
self-interest of this sort than in the haphazard irresponsibility of a 
Gavaston. To contemporaries, Hugh was a rival and a renegade. At the 
bar of history, he must stand convicted of upsetting for personal reasons 
a political equilibrium hardly won and much to the public advantage. 

The course of events can here be traced only in the barest outline. 
The storm centre was the peninsula of Gower, coveted by Despenser 
because it lay between his Glamorgan lands and Cantref Mawr in 
Carmarthen, which had been granted to him for life. The lord of (tower, 
William de Braiose, having no son to succeed him, had been offering his 
lands for sale to various marcher neighbours, including the Mortimers, 
the Earl of Hereford, and his own son-in-law John of Mowbray. After 
William's death in 1320, Mowbray entered into possession, hut Despenser 
egged on the king to take Gower into his own hands, on the ground that 
since Braiose was a tenant-in-chief, he had no right to give his land, or 
Mowbray to take it, without the licence of his lord the king. It was 
typical of Despensers cleverness that he chose an argument apparently 
so much in keeping with the laudable efforts of Edward I himself to 
establish uniform authority inside as well as outside privileged areas. 
Every marcher lord, however, resented the claim as a breach of “the 
custom of the March,” and the sub-escheator sent to take possession of 
Gower found himself prevented by armed force. Commissions of enquiry, 
written expostulations, and a personal visit made by the king to the Welsh 
border in March 1321, could not quench the flame thus lighted. During 
May a league of marchers overran Hugh's manors in South Wales, burnt 
his muniments, damaged what they could not carry away, and slew or put 
to ransom the few subjects who remained faithful to him. The infection 
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of disorder spread far beyond Wales, and gave Lancaster his first chance 
since 1318. On 24 May all the chief magnates of the north met at his 
invitation in the chapter-house of Pontefract priory to make a league of 
mutual defence. A month later he brought together in the parish church 
of Sherburn-in-Elmet a much bigger assembly, which included not only 
lay magnates both from south and north, but abbots, priors, bishops, and 
the Archbishop of York himself, to consider a long list of grievances 
drawn up at Lancaster’s direction. Public opinion having thus been well 
drilled beforehand, it is not surprising that when, in July 1321, the king 
met a general parliament, including representatives of the counties, towns, 
and lower clergy, he found it set upon ruining the Despensers. Both 
father and son must be dismissed as “false and most evil counsellors, 
disinheritors of the crown and destroyers of the people.” In vain the 
Despensers challenged technical errors in the charges made, appealed to 
Magna Carta and the Ordinances, and offered to meet complaints in a 
legal way. Resistance and quibbles were bludgeoned down by the magnates’ 
determination, backed by the sight of the large armed forces they had 
brought to London. The Despensers left the country, the Chancery clerks 
were set to work on the drafting of innumerable pardons to those who 
for a great right had done a little wrong, and the magnates dispersed 
well satisfied. 

As a matter of fact, they had done more harm than good. The temporarv 
unity was broken up; the king was again enraged; the old devices of 
private warfare and armed parliaments had restored the old atmosphere 
of disorder and suspicion; and even the alliance of northern and marcher 
lords did not long outlive their victory. Pembroke could not hope to 
rebuild his middle party until both sides had forgotten renewed grievances, 
and before that could happen the king seized a chance to revive 
hostilities. 

11 is perfectly respectable pretext was an insult offered to his queen. 
Isabella, travelling through Kent about Michaelmas 1321, was refused 
admission for the night to Leeds Castle by the wife of Bartholomew de 
Badlestnere. Now Badlesmere, still in name steward of the king’s house¬ 
hold, had not actually visited it since the middle of June, though he had 
received a pardon in August like others who had joined the league against 
the Despensers. Edward was delighted to make the wife’s offence a pretext 
for summoning an army to punish the husband’s “disobedience and 
contempt.” To many correct feudal minds her breach of feudal etiquette 
seemed so gross that they willingly responded, while Badlesmere, on the 
other hand, found that he could secure little help. Lancaster hated him 
as the living evidence of the defeat of his own claim to appoint the steward 
of the household, and made no effort to rouse the northern baronage. 
Some of the Welsh marchers, indeed, hurried to the rescue, but when 
they got as far as Kingston-on-Thames they heard so much of the king’s 
strength that they dared advance no farther, and left Leeds Castle to its 
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fate. By the end of October it was in the king's hands, and its occupants 
were sentenced to death or imprisonment. 

The matter was not to rest there. Badlesmere himself was still at large, 
and Edward was in a mood of concentrated obstinacy not uncommon in 
a weak man enraged. He followed the retreating marchers westward, 
recalled the Despensers under safe-conduct in December, kept Christmas 
on the Welsh border, and prepared to advance early in 1322. So firm 
was his attitude that before January was ended the Mortimers and many 
of the other marchers had submitted without striking a blow. A few 
stalwarts, however, notably those whose interests in South Wales clashed 
with Despenser ambitions, such as Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, Huger of 
Amory, and John of Mowbray, made good their escape to the north, and 
convinced Lancaster that the time had come to speak or for ever hold his 
peace. In February and March, accordingly, the quarrel put on wider 
aspects. It became a duel to the death between the royal cousins, and a 
conflict of principle between monarchy under control and monarchy free 
and independent. 

The question was soon settled. Step by step the “contrarianis'" retired 
as Edward advanced. They abandoned the siege of Tickhill; they failed 
to hold the passage of the Trent at Burton; they moved north again after 
a temporary stand at Pontefract ; and on 1G March 1322, at Boroughbridge 
on the lire, finding their way barred by forces brought down from the 
border under Andrew Barclay, they fought to a finish and lost. By Lady 
Day the more notable rebels bad already paid the penalty. The Earl of 
Hereford had died fighting at Boroughbridge. Lancaster was beheaded 
on 22 March within sight of his own castle of Pontefract, though the 
more degrading accompaniments of a sentence for treason were remitted 
in deference to his royal birth. Many others had to drink the cup to the 
very dregs, and all over England there were hangings, drawings, and 
quarterings. Badlesmere himself was hanged at Canterbury. In some other 
cases, such as that of the Mortimers, sentence of death was commuted to 
lifelong imprisonment because they had surrendered early. It remained 
for the victors to distribute the spoils of conquest, and provide, if they 
would or could, for a better future. With 1322, therefore, there opens 
the last well-marked period of the reign. ILancaster was dead, Pembroke 
died in 1324, the Despensers, though authoritative, had not the same 
overwhelming influence which Gavaston had exerted. It followed that 
onlookers identified the policy of these years with the king in person, 
and that when in 1327 revolution overturned his ministers, he shared 
their fate. 

On 14 March, two days before Boroughbridge, while the issue was still 
in suspense, writs had been issued for a full parliament, which in due 
course met, on 2 May, at York. Prelates and religious attended in their 
usual numbers, but the ranks of the lay magnates were thinned by recent 
events. The commons, on the other hand, were more numerous than usual, 
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for besides proctors of the bene (iced clergy, borough members, and knights 
from the counties, there were also present, for the first time in history, 
forty-eight representatives of Wales. The commons continued to be 
invited regularly to parliament as long as the Despensers held power, 
though as the expense of paid members soon mounted up, it was never 
thought desirable to keep them long in session. On this occasion, as we 
know from an interesting memorandum recently discovered and printed 1 , 
the king asked his council to discuss and formulate proposed legislation 
beforehand, “in order that the people who come to parliament may be 
the sooner set free.” Presumably they managed well, for the commons 
went home after eighteen days, though the magnates continued in session 
for another nine weeks. 

“Let the council bear in mind the following things: first, the statute 
on the repeal of the Ordinances; second, the putting of the good points 
of the Ordinances into a statute.” These words, which opened the above 
memorandum, suggest one marked feature of the victorious party's policy. 
It combined the assertion of liberty of royal action with the offer of 
orderly government. Such an aim could have Ixen stated theoretically in 
terms which would have beseemed Edward I at his best. Its failure in 
practice must be explained, not by insincerity,only partly by incompetence, 
mainly by the facts that Edward II had not his lather's power either of 
terrifying enemies or attracting friends, that the Despensers were even 
more isolated and unpopular than he was, and that circumstances had 
changed so much that even ail Edward I would have found himself hard 
put to it. 

The form of the statute which repealed the Ordinances, and which was 
probably drafted bv the council, shewed at once the trend of the new 
policy. A clause declaring void any ordinances or provisions made against 
the estate of the king or his crown was followed by a more famous reminder 
that “matters which are to be established for the estate of our lord the 
king and of his heirs, and for the estate of the realm and of the people, 
shall be treated, accorded, and established, in parliaments, by our lord 
the king, and by the assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and eommonaltv 
of the realm." .Mr Lapsley has suggested, and Prof. Tout has accepted, 
the view that this principle was to apply not to any and all legislation, 
but only to fundamental constitutional change. Dr Conway Davies would 
have it, on the contrary, that the statute drew a careful distinction be¬ 
tween matters concerning the estate of the crown and the roval power, 
which are indeed questions of fundamental law, as against general legis¬ 
lation and administration, with which parliament, both magnates and 
commons, might rightly concern themselves. It is just possible that both 
interpretations are a little too subtle, and that all that the Despensers 
meant to do was to follow up a clause in which they asserted the royal 

1 By Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edw. 11, Appendix, pp. 582-3. 
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right with another in which they gave assurance that the Crown intended 
to act in consultation with parliament. 

To destruction succeeded construction. A statute embodying remedies 
for many standing grievances utilised for this purpose parts of the Artlcnli 
super Cartas of 1500 and the Ordinance concerning the forests of 1506; 
revived the Statute of Lincoln of 1516 with regard to the appointment 
of sheriffs, which was itself the amended form of Ordinance 17; and 
incorporated the very words of Ordinances 55. 55, and 56, which dealt 
with complaints against the Statute of Merchants, the grievances of 
persons outlawed through malicious appeals of felony in counties where 
they had no land, and the encouragement of robbery and murder by the 
too easy abatement of appeals in the king's court. All this shews that 
the desire of those now r come to power was rather to remould than to 
destroy what they had shattered. 

Enunciation of sound doctrine was to be backed if possible bv efficiency 
in the routine of government. Processes of administrative reform, some 
of which had by tits and starts already begun, went on more rapidly 
during these years, partly by the efforts of officials in their departments, 
partly by the help of ordinances issued by the king and his council. The 
changes were particularly striking in the Exchequer. Three ordinances 
(1825, 1824, 1826) were directed to the clarifying of its records, the 
improvement of its accounting system, and the organisation of its staff. 
Already, as early as 1817, its central record, the Great Annual or Pipe 
Roll, had begun to shew signs of efforts to investigate and diminish the 
bad debts which had accumulated; now the process went forward steadily, 
and by the end of the reign a substantial clearance had been made. Such 
reforms came from men of varied political views. Two of the Exchequer 
ordinances were issued during the second treasurership (1822-25) of 
Walter of Stapledon, a moderate politician of the Pembroke tvpe; the 
third belonged to the treasurership (1825-26) of William of Melton, a 
courtier all his life. Another curialist, Robert of Baldock, became Chan¬ 
cellor (1828-26) under the new government. Previously, combining the 
post of Keeper of the Privy Seal with that of Controller of the Wardrobe, 
he had been a living contradiction of the Ordainers' principle that the 
Privy Seal office should be emancipated from the Wardrobe and be sub¬ 
jected to public control. NW, however, by sending three Chancery clerks 
in succession to act as Keepers, he tried to subordinate that office to his 
own after a fashion quite in tune with the Ordaiiiers' wishes. 

One of the most remarkable and personal expressions of the Dcspcnser 
triumph is to be found in the prominence and widening activities of the 
Chamber, of which the younger Hugh as Chamberlain was official head. 
The quiet rebuilding of that fortress, concealed from view by the com¬ 
manding structures of the Wardrobe and Exchequer, had indeed begun 
earlier in the reign; and it is also true that in the early summer of 1822 
the king gave up, very likely under pressure from Stapledon, a grandiose 
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scheme by which so magnificent a bulk of “contrariants” 1 lands were to 
be assigned to the Chamber that it would have become a state within the 
State, practically exempt from the ordinary national administrative and 
judicial system. Nevertheless, it is in these last years of Edward IPs reign 
that the power of the Chamber is openly displayed, and that by a deliberate 
policy, personal to Despenser and the king 1 . 

The weakness of Edward's general position, politically, was shewn by 
his relations with the Papacy. The Popes were not hostile to England, 
but their increasing demands, coupled with a gradual change for the 
worse in Anglo-French relations, soon created a very serious situation. 
Two notable events during the pontificate of Clement V affected England 
—the suppression of the Order of the Temple (1312), and the imposition 
(1306) of annates, i.c. of payments equivalent to a year's revenue of a 
bishopric or benefice due to the Pope from each fresh holder. The former 
brought some gain to the king and to many private persons, besides the 
Hospitallers who were officially the Templars’ heirs. The latter, though 
described in the Statute of Carlisle (1307) as taxation of a kind “hitherto 
unheard-of," became gradually an accustomed and therefore not an un¬ 
bearable burden. On the whole Clement V and Edward got on very well, 
despite the intermittent exchanges of complaints and the laments of 
chroniclers which give a contrary impression. At Stamford in 1309 the 
forty-seven lay magnates addressed to the Pope an almost hysterical appeal 
for that “widowed lady," the English Church,destroyed by papal exactions 
and provisions; yet four out of the six episcopal vacancies which occurred 
U'tween the king's accession and Clement’s death were filled by the 
canonical choice of the elector’s, and only two bv papal provision. Clement 
himself in 1310 made counter-complaints that payments due were in 
arrears, clerks and religious in jured by laymen, and encroachments made 
on ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Yet in some ways Clement shewed himself 
very friendly. If he would not release Edward from his oath to the 
Ordinances, he was always ready in his official capacity to rebuke his 
enemies, and in a private capacity lent him £25,000. Meanwhile the see 
of Canterbury was occupied first by YVinchelsea, returned older and wiser 
from exile, and next by Walter Reynolds, who had been for many years 
a trusted official in Edward's household. 

With the accession of Pope John XXII, however, the situation changed, 
and appointment by papal provision, hitherto exceptional, became almost 
invariable. Edward acquiesced as long as a reasonable proportion of the 
appointments made coincided with his wishes, but found the Pope as 
time went on less and less ready to humour him. So far as merits or 
learning went, there was rarely much to choose between royal and papal 
nominees. When Edward secured the promotion of Louis de Beaumont 
to the see of Durham (1317), the bull of provision described him as not 

1 Thft subject deserves more extensive treatment than space here permits. Cf. Tout, 
Chapter ii, pp. 33d-00. 
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only of royal stock and suitable age, but also as skilled in letters, com¬ 
mendable in conduct, wise in spiritual matters, circumspect in temporal. 
Perhaps the cardinals present at his consecration stopped their ears while 
this lettered prelate fought and lost his fight with the word “metro- 
politice.” “Take it as said/' was his counsel of despair. In 1321 Edward 
pressed the Pope to make an English cardinal, but without success. 
Sometimes he had to swallow very nauseous doses, as in 1317, when he told 
the Pope that his honour could not endure that Adam of Orleton should 
be made Bishop of Hereford—and had to accept him within two mouths. 
How meaningless were the praises bestowed by the jobber on the jobbed 
is illustrated by the case of Badlesmere's nephew, Henry Burghersh. In 
1319 Edward belauded him as a candidate for the see of Winchester, 
and in 1320 secured Lincoln for him. A year later, after the Badlesmere 
outbreak, Edward informed the Pope that his conscience was troubling 
him because of Henry’s “manifold unsuitability,” and begged that he 
might be rooted out. All this bargaining, which affected every sort of 
preferment, must have disgusted zealots, while it raised tip many enemies 
among disappointed rivals, angry patrons, and offended chapters. 

No triumph of Edward over his private enemies was notable enough 
to enable him to rally the country to a firm stand against Scotland. In 
March 1323 Andrew Harclay, who had been rewarded for his services at 
Boroughbridge with the title of Earl of Carlisle, was executed as a traitor 
for going to Bruce to suggest a peace on the basis of England’s recognition 
of “King Robert.” In June the government itself made a thirteen years’ 
truce, which could not become a peace because touchy stupidity forbade 
it to recognise accomplished facts by admitting the royal title. Still, so 
long a pause was welcome indeed, and it may well have been that some of 
Edward’s advisers felt in the summer of 1323 that the time had come 
for reconstruction undisturbed by storm abroad or at home. They were 
sadly deceived. In that very year there arose a little cloud like a man’s 
hand, which was destined before long to blacken all the heavens, and 
finally to sweep away the king and his friends in a great rain of revolution. 

In January 1322 Philip V of France had been succeeded by Charles IV, 
who forbore for many months to trouble his English brother-in-law to do 
homage, in view of the “grantz empeschementz” which detained him in 
England. The truce with Scotland, however, seemed to remove the last 
reasonable excuse, and Charles accordingly required Edward to come to 
do homage at Amiens by 1 July 1324. Edward, while replying politelv, 
began at once those delays which were the stock device for such occasions. 
Like a tenant who tries to get repairs out of his landlord before he renews 
a lease, so the Gascon Duke made his renewal of homage an opportunity 
for protest on all the time-worn grievances—the French officials who 
“put their reaping-hooks into our harvest,” the encouragement of appeals 
to the suzerain over the head of the duke, the vexations inflicted upon 
French subjects over-loyal to England. This time, however, the ordinary 
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diplomatic game could not be played with the usual calm, for there had 
already occurred that “affair of Saint-Sardos” which was to embitter the 
relations between the two countries to a point that could only end in 
war. 

Saint-Sardos stands on the top of a little hill in the Agenais, in the 
pleasant rolling country immediately east of the confluence of the Lot 
and the Garonne. To this day a Romanesque doorway and some splendid 
fragments of early capitals in its little church recall the twelfth century, 
when the land already belonged to the abbey of Sarlat in Perigord. Now 
the abbey of Sarlat was one of those “privileged” tenants in the three 
dioceses of Limoges, Cahors, and Perigueux whom Louis IX had excepted, 
when by the Treaty of Paris of 1259 he surrendered royal rights in those 
dioceses. In 1279, by the Treaty of Amiens, Philip had handed over the 
Agenais, and Edward I had agreed that no further effort should be made 
to induce* privileged tenants in the three dioceses to transfer their allegiance 
from France to England. Did this, however, apply to lands which the 
privileged held elsewhere? “Certainly,” said the French. “Not at all,” 
said the English; and when in 1289 the Abbot of Sarlat effected a pariage 
of his land at Saint-Sardos with the King of France, who proposed to 
construct a bastidr there, Edward's view was that a subject in his land of 
the Agenais was acting with undue independence. He had obvious reasons 
for di>liking the idea of a centre of French influence established in the 
heart of a district so recently ceded to England. Again and again he 
appealed on the legal point to the Parlement of Paris. One decision was 
given in his favour, but this was soon challenged and reversed, and in 
1828 French officials entered Saint-Sardos to begin building. Before fresh 
diplomatic protests had had time to take their course, a host of English 
sympathisers, led by Ralph Basset, seneschal of Gascony, swept down 
upon the little place, murdered, burnt, and ravaged, banged the French 
official to the post on which he had displayed the royal arms, and made 
off to the neighbouring castle of Montpezat, whose lord, Raymond 
Bertrand 1 , had been prominent in the attack. The French King cited 
the culprits before the Parlement of Toulouse. Some forty submitted, 
the rest shut themselves up in their strongholds, and were condemned in 
absence to banishment and the confiscation of their possessions. When, 
in execution of this decree, a French representative arrived to seize 
Montpezat, he was captured and put to ransom. Outraged at this second 

1 The continuator of Guillaume de Nanais, the Chronicles of St Denis, and other 
French chronicles based on these (see Hut. de la France , Vols. xx and xxi), state 
that Raymond Bertrand himself had set up a bastide at Saint-Sardos; but I can find 
no evidence of this, and they may have been as wrong about it as they were about 
most other points in the story. Henry of Blaneford, a monk of St Albans hut 
possibly a native of Blanquefort near Bordeaux, gets very near the facts when he 
says that the French King was trying to attract settlers to “a broad and pleasant 
site” at Saint-Sardos, which he had got by exchange with “a certain religious” (Giron, 
Hen . de Hlanefard, Rolls Series, p. 144). 
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insult to authority, Charles prepared to send armed forces to avenge it 
and to enforce the sentence. During the first six months of 1324, though 
Edward disavowed the action of his officials to an extent for which he 
almost apologised to them in subsequent letters, and though embassy 
after embassy exhausted all the resources of diplomacy in efforts to stave 
off reprisals, Charles quietly continued to make ready to defend his 
dignity. The last of the English envoys, making for the coast with all 
speed in July lest they should get caught in the campaigning, wrote to 
Edward that they heard it commonly said that Charles was tired of 
“words and parchment. 1 ’ Meanwhile 1 July, the date fixed for the 
reception of Edward’s homage, had passed bv without any attempt on 
his part to appear, and so sure had Charles made of his default that even 
before that date, so said the envoys, he had declared Gascony and Ponthieu 
forfeit. 

In the actual fighting which followed in August and September 1324, 
the French had much the best of it. Here and there, at Penne, at Saint- 
Sever, at Puymirol, strongholds resisted, but when Charles of Valois invaded 
the Agenais, Agen soon surrendered, and though the king’s brother 
Edmund, Earl of Kent, with such loyalists as could reach him, stood a 
five weeks' siege behind the walls of La Iteole, on 22 September they gave 
in, and made a truce to last till April 1325. Meanwhile in England 
Edward had been fuming ineffectively, and with gross mis judgment, had 
included among his war-time precautions the seizure of the lands of (Juccn 
Isabella. She put down the measure to Despenser spite, and bided her 
time. By and by papal envoys, seeking a bridge between French and 
English demands, suggested that the queen might be sent over to France 
to intercede with her brother. She reached Poissv on 21 March, secured 
a new truce to last till June (later prolonged to July), and obtained the 
consent of both kings to a treaty by which diaries was to take formal 
possession of Gascony, but, as soon as Edward had done homage, surrender 
all except his recent conquests, as to which there was to be a judicial 
enquiry. Even when, in August, Edward once more failed to keep his 
appointment, on the ground or the pretext of illness, Charles was still 
sufficiently complacent to agree that if his young son Edward were invested 
with Ponthieu and Guienne he might act in his father’s stead. On 
14 September, accordingly, the boy performed this duty, and by November 
the French were ready to hand over everything except their recent con¬ 
quests. But quite suddenly, Edward flared up at the idea of this retention, 
committed to it though he was by treaty. The war cloud gathered 
again. 

As so often in this reign, a personal reason was directing political 
action. Scandalous stories reached Edward concerning his wife and Roger 
Mortimer, who had been in France since he escaped from the Tower in 
1323. The king’s one idea was to undo all that Isabella had done, recall 
her, and remove her son from her influence. The queen, however, ignored 
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all orders to return, and Edward struggled in vain. He resumed re¬ 
sponsibility for the overseas lands by taking the title of “governor and 
administrator’” for the young duke. He set a watch on the coasts, and 
sent Mortimer’s mother to a nunnery for addressing meetings of disaffected 
persons. In May he made a bid for the support of the merchants by the 
Ordinance of Kenilworth, which abolished the foreign staple and set up 
eight places in England, three in Ireland, and three in Wales, as staples 
for wool, wool-fells, and leather. Isabella was now in open defiance, and 
had been dismissed from her brother’s court. She found a new refuge in 
llainault, betrothed her son to the daughter of its count, used the marriage- 
portion to equip troops, and invaded England in September. General 
hatred of the Despenscrs, and pleasure at her declaration of affection for 
the Ordinances, brought her many adherents, including her brother-in- 
law Thomas, Earl of Norfolk, and Ilenry, Earl of Ivcicester, to whom 
had been granted many of his brother Lancaster’s forfeited lands. With 
her had come Roger Mortimer, Edmund, Earl of Kent, the Bishops of 
Winchester and Norwich, who had been envoys to Paris, and many others. 

The modern historian will not want to linger over the grim details of 
the final conflict, dear as they were to the contemporary chroniclers. The 
most brutal concerned the murder of Edward’s loyal treasurer, Bishop 
Stapledon, outside St Pauls. Other scenes took place in Wales or the 
March. The elder Despenser was hanged at Gloucester in October. Edward 
himself, and the younger Hugh and Baldock the chancellor, were captured 
as they tried to make their way in a great storm of rain and wind from 
Neath Abbey to Llantrissant Castle. Hugh was hanged at Hereford, while 
ImI ward was put into the care of his cousin Henry of Leicester at 
Kenilworth. 

Careful of appearances, the victors called a full parliament to seal their 
triumph. It met at Westminster on 7 January 1327, and contained 
representatives of the commons of England and Wales as well as the 
magnates. The magnates present swore to uphold the queen and her son, 
and Oriel on, Bishop of Hereford, after haranguing the assembly on the 
queen’s wrongs, gave it a day to consider whether Edward or his son 
should reign in future. William of Melton, Archbishop of York, with 
four other prelates, protested on Edward's behalf, but the rest, and all 
the laymen, accepted the substitution of son for father. Six crimes were 
laid to the disgraced king’s charge. lie had followed evil counsellors, 
despising the advice of the great and wise; he had neglected public 
business for his own amusements; he had lost Scotland, Ireland, and 
Gascony by had government; he had injured the Church; he had put many 
great inen to death; he had broken his coronation oath. On 20 January 
1327, at Kenilworth, Edward accepted his own fate and his son’s elevation. 
For a little longer he lived in captivity, and even for a brief space was 
rescued from it by old friends, whose sympathy became doubly eager 
when in April he was transferred from the care of Henry of Leicester to 
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harsher custody in Berkeley Castle. He was recaptured, and in September 
1327 either died a natural death, as the government took pains to make 
all men believe, or, more probably, was murdered to save them the anxiety 
of the plots which would continue as long as he was known to be alive. 
A persistent tradition asserted that the body buried was not that of 
Edward at all, and that the king made good his escape to Ireland, France, 
and final!v Italy, where he lived out his days in seclusion. The chief 
documentary evidence for such a belief is a strange letter written to 
Ed wan! III by a Genoese priest, who said that his information came 
from what he had heard in confession. A man might have manv motives, 
however, for telling such a story to the late king's supplanter, and on the 
whole it is probable that the crowds who flocked on pilgrimage to the tomb 
of the “martyred” king in St Peters Abbey at Gloucester were right in 
believing that it contained the bones of Edward II 1 . 

Modern research, which has been very busy of recent years with the 
period reviewed in this chapter, has not so far altered traditional values 
as to make lad ward I a small man or Edward II a great one. It has, 
however, demonstrated unmistakably that the two reigns are far more 
closely connected than used to be supposed. Contemporaries, many of 
whom had a tale to adorn or a moral to point, exaggerated surface 
contrasts, and moralisers of later generations found the opportunities 
opened by such treatment too tempting to be abandoned; as late as l(iH) 
a pamphleteer of the Fronde was using Gavaston s fate as an awful warning 
to Mazarin. Yet the records and literature of the period, w hen st udied im¬ 
partially, make it clear that Edward I could on occasion be as \iolcnt, 
as overbearing, as unscrupulous as his son; that before lie died he was 
already faced with a growing opposition which made the execution of his 
policy increasingly difficult; and that this, combined with the general 
drift of historical development and the huge expenses entailed bv his 
manifold activities, created problems which had to be met bv Fdward II. 

With the exception of the conquest of Wales, every great problem of 
the period is common to both reigns. The independence of Scotland was 
already foreshadowed when Edward I died, and it is unlikely that the 
prolongation of his own life, or a more desperate energy on the part of 
his son, could long have delayed its establishment. The miserable treaty 
which, shortly after Edward IPs deposition, reduced the English lands in 
France to a mere shadow of their former greatness, was the outcome of a 
situation which dated from the Treaty of Paris of 1251), which amid a rising 
sense of nationality became increasingly impossible, and which could only 
temporarily be readjusted even by such later victories as those of the more 
glorious periods of the Hundred Years' War. Turning from political to 
constitutional matters, it is clear that both reigns were*marked by experi- 

1 For a survey of all the evidence, see Tout, The Captivity amt Death of Edu ard of 
Carnarvon, 1920. J 
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ment, friction, and misunderstandings, while to both Edward Fs enthusiasms 
and Edward IPs follies the baronial party opposed suspicion and narrow¬ 
ness as well as legitimate criticism. As to the widening of the parliamentary 
circle, begun by Edward Fs experiments and continued as a growing habit 
in his son's time, it was due to Edward Fs needs rather than to his ideals, 
and its full consequences were not to be felt till long afterwards. Mean¬ 
while, in the daily routine of government it might almost be said that 
Edward IFs indifference proved more beneficial than Edward Fs energy, 
for whereas the father found great difficulty in securing trustworthy and 
efficient helpers, under his son the efforts of inventive and intelligent 
officials made the reign a great turning-point in administrative history. 
In general social conditions there is little to choose between the two reigns; 
while in economic matters, whereas for the expelled Jews Edward I had 
substituted the Italians, Edward IFs reign saw the ruin of the Frescobaldi, 
competition between other Italian firms and a rising class of English 
capitalists, considerable municipal growth, and a start made with some 
devices which were to be fully developed under Edward III. As to 
ecclesiastical affairs, though it is true that in the later years of Edward II 
England became more and more a vineyard with a broken hedge, 
whose grapes could be plucked by every passer-by, her exploitation was 
not due to the king, but to general conditions in the Church after the 
establishment of the Avignon Papacy. On the whole, therefore, a prudent 
historian will refuse to stress the personal aspects of the two reigns, or to 
exaggerate the contrast between them, and will prefer to treat the two 
together as a single episode in the story of the medieval world during 
one of the most vital periods of its development. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ENGLAND: EDWARD III AND RICHARD II 

On 24 January 1327 the son of Edward II, a boy not yet fourteen years 
old, was proclaimed king, in accordance w'ith the decision of the Parliament 
which had met at Westminster on 7 January. His reign as Edward III 
was reckoned to begin on 25 January, but the real power lay in the hands 
of his mother Isabella and Mortimer her paramour, and so remained tor 
nearly four years. The first period of the reign turns, therefore, on 
Mortimer, though he had no place in the Council of Regency. 

The revolution had been easy because almost every influential person 
promptly deserted Edward II. Mortimer and Isabella, with their personal 
following and their mercenaries from Hainault, had taken the initiative, 
but the whole baronage gave its support. Only five prelates, including 
the Archbishop of York, had remained faithful to the king, and only tw o 
prominent officials, the chancellor and the controller of the wardrobe and 
the chamber. The constitution of the Council of Regency reflected this 
state of public opinion; it cannot be considered as packed with Mortimers 
creatures. Consisting of four prelates, four earls, and six barons, it was 
presided over by Lancaster, and contained the young king's uncles, Norfolk 
and Kent, and the two archbishops. Orleton, bishop of Hereford, and 
John Stratford, Bishop of Winchester, were the other episcopal members, 
and in Orleton at least Mortimer had a representative of his interests. 
The proceedings of the Parliament were open to little criticism. It secured, 
as a natural result of the revolution, a reversal of the proceedings against 
Thomas of Lancaster and his party, with restitution; it also asked for a 
confirmation of the proceedings against the Despensors, and for steps to 
procure the canonisation of Earl Thomas and Archbishop Winchclsea. 
The long list of grievances concerning abuses in the late king's dealings 
with the Church, and his feudal, military, and judicial rights, was answered 
in detail; the Charters were confirmed; ami most, but not all, of the 
requests received favourable replies. The lavish provision for Isabella, said 
by the chroniclers to leave the king hardly one-third of his revenue, be¬ 
trayed the triumph of a faction, whilst generous charters rewarded the 
Londoners for their support in the crisis of the preceding autumn. 

Two urgent problems called for the attention of the new government. 
It was only by their handling of these that Mortimer and Isabella did 
anything to redeem the shameful behaviour by which they had attained 
power. The uncertainty of their position in England, Edward II being 
still alive, helped them to recognise the actual situation in France and 
Scotland, and without delay they proceeded to seek a peaceful settlement 
in France based on the status quo. lhe status quo was extremely un- 
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favourable to English claims. The treaty, signed 31 March 1327, provided 
for a war indemnity payable by England, left Charles IV in possession of 
what he had occupied in 1324, and reduced the English possessions to a 
strip of coastland with Bordeaux as its centre and some disconnected 
fragments insecurely held in Gascony. When a year later, on 31 January 
1328, Charles IV died leaving his widow pregnant, Edward III claimed 
the regency of France as heir presumptive, maintaining that his mother 
could transmit a claim which she could not herself use. The claimant by the 
male line, Philip of Valois, was, however, made first regent and then, when 
Charles IV’s child proved to be a girl, king. To Philip, on 6 June 1329, 
after some show of reluctance by Isabella, Edward did homage; but 
whether the homage was liege homage or not, and whether it was for the 
lands claimed by Edward or only for those actually held, were questions 
in dispute between the parties. 

By a similar recognition of humiliating facts, Mortimer and Isabella 
secured peace with Scotland, but not until the way of war had been tried. 
The Scots were not unwilling to fight, and the English were not yet 
prepared to allow' Bruce the title of king. A scrambling summer campaign 
in 1327, on the English side of the border, failed to produce a pitched 
battle where the English superiority in numbers might have told; it 
merely exposed the northern counties to ravaging. With tears of boyish 
disappointment over the failure of his first campaign Edward had to return. 
The continuance of the raids convinced the government that they could 
no longer hold out against Scottish desires, and they made the “shameful 
treaty” named from Northampton, where it was ratified in Parliament in 
May 1328. England recognised Bruce as king of a completely independent 
Scotland, and the restoration of lands in each country to subjects of the 
other who had been w rongfully dispossessed w as promised in vague terms 
productive of future troubles. The betrothal of Bruce’s son David, aged 
four, to Joan, Edward’s sister, aged seven, sealed the alliance of the two 
States. Edward himself appears to have shared the popular feeling of 
dislike for this unpalatable, but Useful settlement. Bruce died on 7 June 
in the following year, and the boy David began his uneasy reign. 

Not merely the unpopularity of its concessions in foreign policy, but 
also internal divisions were weakening the government. The coalition 
which had overthrown Edward II was breaking up. Though the I^ancas- 
trian party had reaped some profit in lands and offices, they found them¬ 
selves gradually ousted from influence. Lancaster, though nominally head 
of the Regency Council, was not allowed personal dealing with the king; 
Stratford was kept out of office; the old cleavage betw r een the baronial 
party and the party in power at court began to reappear. From the 
autumn of 1328 Mortimer had to meet recurring challenges to his 
authority. Meanwhile he was making his personal position more com¬ 
manding. He had an enormous patrimony, and had made such additions 
to it that he came near to complete supremacy in Wales and the March. 
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He was justice of Wales for life. He had large interests in Ireland and 
the Midlands. By the marriage of his daughters he made more alliances. 
In October 1328 at the Parliament of Salisbury his unique power was 
recognised: he received the new title of Earl of the March of Wales, the 
like of which, complained the chronicler, had not been heard in England 
before. But at this same Parliament appeared also signs of serious oppo¬ 
sition to Mortimer. Lancaster would not attend it; the archbishops and 
Stratford left it; and there was sympathy for them among the barons. 

Mortimer had failed to keep a party together. There was constant 
change in the offices of State. Orleton had left the Treasury in pursuit 
of personal advancement at Avignon, and on the death of Reynolds 
efforts to get the see of Canterbury for Burghersh, (Melon's successor at 
the Treasury, met with no success. Meopham, who was not a partisan of 
Mortimer, became archbishop. On 2 January 1329 a meeting summoned 
by Lancaster in London and representative of the opposit ion to Mortimer 
called for the assertion of the authority of the Council of Regency and for 
the end of Mortimer’s control of the king. 

Mortimer accepted the challenge, arid won the first round. lie ravaged 
Lancaster's I Leicester estates; and Lancaster, deserted by Norfolk and 
Kent, made his peace by submitting to a fine of half his estate. Mortimer 
pressed his advantage with vigour. Blindness made Lancaster a less 
dangerous enemy, and Kent he destroyed by a stratagem. Kent was an 
unstable man. He had put some faith in the rumours that Edward II was 
still living, and had (it seems) played with designs which brought him 
under suspicion of treason. Malt ravers, who had the most shameful reason 
for knowing that Edward II was dead, was used as a decoy, and after 
confession Kent was executed on 19 March 1330. 

It was the king himself who was to play the decisive part. lie was now 
approaching the age of eighteen. Two years before, on 24 January 1328, 
he had married Philippa, daughter of the Count of Ilainault who had 
assisted Isabella in 1326. On 15 June 1330 was horn Ldward of Wood- 
stock, his heir. The indignity of submitting to Mortimer's yoke became 
more apparent as that yoke grew more hateful, Kdward had already 
gathered a few personal adherents in an inner circle, and had opened 
private negotiations with Pope John XXII. A plot, to which the king 
was privy, took effect at Nottingham on 19 October 19.90 as a Great 
Council was being held. A party of young nobles, led by Edward's con¬ 
fidant William Montague, broke into the royal apartments by stratagem 
at midnight. Mortimer was arrested, and Edward announced his intention 
of ruling for himself. Isabella could not save her lover. At a Parliament 
in Westminster a month later the lords condemned Mortimer without a 
hearing, and he suffered ignominious execution. lie was charged with 
compassing the deaths of Edward II arid Kent, estranging Edward II and 
Isabella, appropriating royal power and property, and' injuring Lancaster. 
Condemnation was also pronounced against the principal agents in the late 
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king's murder, but only one was brought to justice. Isabella was made to 
live on her original dower, but she retained her freedom and did not die 
till 1358. 

For the first ten years of his personal rule Edward's main concern was 
with Scotland. Difficulties arisingfromtheland settlement promised in 1328 
gave an occasion, and perhaps a reason, for disturbing the unpopular Treaty 
of Northampton. The story will be told elsewhere 1 . Here it is sufficient 
to notice that, despite the crushing defeats of the Scottish nationalists by 
the young Balliol at Dupplin Moor (12 August 1332) and by Edward at 
Halidon Hill (19 July 1333), Edward's hold on Scotland was even more 
insecure than his grandfather's had been. The Scottish campaigns had 
great importance as a school for future warfare. It has often been pointed 
out that the tactics of Dupplin Moor and Halidon Hill—the use of 
archers in open order on the wings—prepared the way for English 
victories by similar tactics on the continent in the later part of the reign. 
The great size of the armies used in Scotland has attracted less attention. 
In 133(5, the year in which he penetrated as far north as Forres and 
Kinloss, Edward had in Scotland an army which surpassed in size any 
continental expeditionary force, except that which made the Crecy-Calais 
campaign. A great part of these armies was raised by a few magnates and 
was composed of their knights and followers organised independently of the 
king's forces. Similar procedure was followed in raising and organising the 
armies for the French war. Convenient as the method was at the moment 
for Edward, the armed factions of Richard's reign and the Wars of the 
Roses revealed how perilous a legacy he had bequeathed to his successors. 

The relations of England and Scotland after the outbreak of the 
Hundred Years' War form a commentary on the misfortunes brought 
on Scotland bv the alliance with France. The capture of the Scottish 
king, David, at Neville's Cross a few months after the battle of Crecy 
provided Edward with large sums by way of ransom. The childless David 
was personally disposed to favour an agreement with England, but plans 
for the union of the two crowns in the English line after his death came 
to nothing. Alike in pitched battles and in victorious raids, Edward had 
proved that he could defeat the Scots with ease, but a series of worthless 
treaties promising homage stood as witness that he could not conquer 
Scotland. He was to go on to prove that the same w as true of France. 

The reign of Edward III is sometimes said to have less importance in 
constitutional history than its length would make us expect. Certainly it 
was less crowded with constitutional crises than the reigns of his father 
and his grandson, and it has not taken the same place as Edward I's in 
the classical statement of constitutional development. This absence of 
dramatic incident is due mainly to the personal character and behaviour 
of Edward III himself. He has indeed his place in that line of English 
medieval kings which has been described (perhaps with a touch of harshness) 
1 Infra, Vol. vm. Chap. xv. 
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as “an almost uninterrupted succession of champions of personal power, 
passionate and lustful men, who loved domination, strife, war, and the 
chase.” 1 But though Edward loved his own way and had an exalted 
notion of what was due to him as king, though we may acquit him of 
any conscious “acceptance of the theory of parliamentary institutions,” 
he was fonder of the chase and war than of political domination; and his 
reign shews a long-drawn tendency to sacrifice the one for the other. In 
some ways Edward, who began to reign as a boy, never grew up. To the 
very end of his life he retained that boyish charm and graciousness of 
manner which enabled him in a personal interview to reconcile, at least 
for the moment, almost any adversaries and to persuade those who came 
to criticise his doings that in fact all was well. But he retained more than 
this: he retained too a certain youthful petulance and shortsightedness, 
a readiness to sacrifice the future for the present, to give almost any price 
for what at the moment he passionately desired. lie was able, agile, 
strong-willed; on occasion he was violent and overbearing and unjust; he 
had no scruple about going back on his word, if he had promised for his 
own advantage what it was inconvenient to perform; hut he was not of 
the stuff that tyrants are made of. He did not cure enough about politics 
for that. The immense prestige of his victories in France, and genuine 
admiration for a king who so nearly fulfilled their own ideal of what a 
knightly gentleman should be, made it difficult for a baronage that shared 
his tastes and views to oppose him. The chase, the tournament, the dis¬ 
play of the court, the pomp of war, the pride of life—these were the 
things that he valued most. In order to get these he would say and do 
almost anything, and would leave the future to take care of itself. It is 
this attitude to the business of a fourteenth-century king which explains 
the long years of smooth working with his ministers and his Parliaments, 
the occasional constitutional crises, and the very different place that the 
commons held at the end of his reign from that which they had held at 
the beginning. 

Although, therefore, it is true that in the fifty years of his reign 
Edward had for the most part his own way and neither baronage nor 
Parliament gave him much trouble, it is also true that his reign did not 
permanently strengthen the monarchy as an institution in its relation to 
its old rival the baronage. On the contrary the baronage had made the 
beginnings of a working alliance with the social classes that had been 
lately called to the Great Council of the nation and that were increasing 
in political as they increased in economic importance. Such success as 
Edward had was due to personal agility and prestige, to transient rather 
than to lasting causes. lie had not erected a strong household service 
which could carry on the government independent of the baronage. He 
had allowed the growth of new Parliamentary procedure which, though 

i Petit-Dutaillis, Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs 1 Constitutional History 
in, p. 310. 
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it caused him no embarrassment, might be in future a useful instrument 
in the hands of the opponents of the Crown. With these general con¬ 
siderations in mind we may examine the course of domestic politics in the 
several sections of his reign. 

The first period begins with Edward's assumption of power, and ends 
with the outbreak of serious hostilities with France in 1338. Edward had 
not freed himself from Mortimer and his mother to put himself under 
another yoke. He plainly wished to rule for himself, through ministers 
responsible to himself and chosen by himself, as his successful predecessors 
had ruled; and for him, as for them, the principal obstacle to this pro¬ 
gramme was the opinion of the barons that they were the natural advisers of 
the king, and that he was doing wrong when he did not follow their advice. 

In this period the Stratford brothers were the ministers on whom 
Edward chiefly relied: John, who followed Meopham as Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1333, and Robert, Bishop of Chichester. They were at 
once representatives of the Lancastrian interest and examples of the 
official clerical class who rose from moderate circumstances by efficient 
service. Edward worked tactfully. He did not offend the great barons 
who had been pleased by the fall of Mortimer, but as time passed he 
strengthened the element of the familiarcs in the administration. Towards 
the end of this period there were signs that the household administration 
was regaining some of the importance which it had not had since the days 
of Edward II. The rise of Kilsby, an uncompromising supporter of the 
policy of government by the king's servants, to the office of Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in 1338 was evidence of the direction of Edward's intentions. 

In these years Parliament 1 met frequently, more often twice than once 
a year. Its main public business was to grant money. It did this readily. 
The country was prospering, and the Scottish war had general support. 
These Parliaments were not always, nor indeed usually, held at West¬ 
minster. The conduct of the war carried the court and central government 
to York for a great part of the years 1332-38. It was the Hundred 
Years' War which made Westminster the administrative capital of England. 
From 1337 to 1377 Parliament met steadily at Westminster. 

The opening of the Hundred Years' War affected domestic politics in 
several ways. In the first place it took the king out of England. This 
not only removed his personal influence, which always made for smooth 
working, but, still more important, it made necessary a second centre of 
administration, one which could follow the king abroad. Hence came the 
difficult problem of relating the government outside England with the 
government at Westminster. In the second place the war called for a 
vastly augmented revenue, especially in the early years when Edward was 
negotiating in the Netherlands and Germany an expensive series of 

1 For the distinction between Parliament and the Great Council in Edward Ill's 
reign see H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, The Parliaments of Edward III, in 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research , Vol. viii, No. 23 (Nov. 11)30). 
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alliances. In the king’s opinion the chief business of the home government 
was to provide funds which would be at the disposal of the administration 
accompanying him. The policy of the king and the permanent officials 
found expression in the Ordinances made at Walton in Suffolk on 12 July 
1338, four days before Edward sailed for the Netherlands. The more 
public departments, the Treasury and the Chancery, were subordinated 
to the household authorities. That personal rule towards which for some 
years Edward had been working seemed now at hand. It was the triumph 
of the views of “the high curialist party” over those of the Lancastrian 
baronage at a moment when national politics made reasonable an over¬ 
hauling of the governmental machine. Kilsby was in charge of both the 
Great and the Privy Seal out of England. 

Had Edward been of a different temperament or cared less about the 
immediate prosecution ot the war, a dangerous situation might have 
followed his unsuccessful attempt to carry out the Walton Ordinances. 
As it was, the failure of the home administration to send adequate supplies 
(its authority being in leading-strings and its desire to make the scheme 
work perhaps not very great) led Edward to modify the arrangements 
made at Walton and to restore real power to Stratford and the public 
departments. But when Stratford met Parliament in October 1339 to 
seek supplies, it shewed for the first time in the reign a disposition to 
make conditions first. Again in January 1340 it persisted in the same 
mood. Edward, after his unsuccessful Thierache campaign, left sureties 
with his foreign creditors, and returned to deal with Parliament for him¬ 
self. In March 1340 he won success by his usual method: he accepted the 
conditions made bv Parliament and secured an enlarged grant. The 
conditions were embodied in the four Statutes of 1340 1 . The episode 
marked the triumph of the baronage, lay and clerical, over the policy of 
the household. But Archbishop Stratford, unwilling to work in the new 
circumstances despite recent events, resigned the Great: Seal, and his 
brother, the Bishop of Chichester, succeeded him. Despite the victory at 
Sluys, which Edward won on his wav back to the Netherlands on 24 June 

1 The four Statutes. (1) covers a variety of abuses and defects in the course of justice 
and administration, and abolishes the customary aids for knighting the king’s eldest 
son or marrying his eldest daughter, and grants that the maletolt, or extra duty on 
wool, shall not be taken from Englishmen ; (2) provides that no charge or aid shall he 
made but by the common assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and other great men, and 
the commons, and that in parliament. By this, “the real act de tudagio non conce- 
dendo ” (Stubbs), Edward gave up that right of tailaging the demesne which he had 
hitherto maintained despite protests; (3) protects Englishmen from any claims by 
Edward or his successors as kings of France; (4) provides against particular grievances 
of the clergy: concerning purveyance, delay in exercising royal rights of patronage, 
and administration of temporalities of vacant sees. 

The financial effect of the statutes was to take away from the king most of the in¬ 
dependent powers of raising extraordinary revenue which had been left by the Con¬ 
firmation of the Charters in 1297; the manner in which the “common consent of the 
realm” was to be given was now much more closely defined. 
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1340, his campaign on land was not a success, and he had again antici¬ 
pated his revenue. He arranged an unsatisfactory truce, and suddenly 
returned to England on 30 November 1340 to put an end to the govern¬ 
ment which had forced him to modify the Walton Ordinances and to 
accept the four Statutes, and yet failed to give him adequate financial 
support. Against the archbishop he shewed vindictive bitterness: “I 
believe he wished me to be betrayed and killed,” he complained in a 
characteristically petulant letter to the Pope. 

The great officers and judges were dismissed. Many were arrested, but 
most were reinstated later. The chancellor, Robert Stratford, and the 
treasurer, Northburgh, escaped because of their clerical status. Edward, 
vowing that he would now have ministers amenable to his own courts, 
appointed laymen in their places: Sir Robert Bourchier on 14 December 
became the first lay chancellor, and Sir Robert Parving, chief justice of 
the King's Bench, treasurer. Too much can be made of this change as an 
anti-clerical movement; Kilsbv, himself a clerk, was one of Edward's 
advisers; but the king, who on other occasions shewed himself glad to have 
a blow' at the clergy, seems to have used lay jealousy in his attempt to 
humble the archbishop and his circle. 

The archbishop had fled to Canterbury on the king's return, and was 
modelling himself on Beeket. In this there was a certain appropriateness, 
for Stratford's early career was at least as full of selfish ambition as 
Bucket's. A violent campaign to win public opinion followed. The arch¬ 
bishop delivered sermons, and excommunicated breakers of the Great 
(’barter; Edward addressed to the bishops and chapters of the Canterburv 
province the Libel hut Farnosus , an unworthy tirade mixing mere abuse of 
the archbishop with more serious charges of failure in public dutv. 
Stratford refused to go to Flanders as securitv for the king's debts, and 
claimed that only in full Parliament lie should be called on to meet any 
charges. Edward had appointed a commission to investigate the minister's 
conduct. On 23 April 1341 Parliament met. The lords spiritual and 
temporal took the view that none of their number should be tried or 
bound to answer except in full Parliament and before their peers. This 
view was embodied in a statute. Stratford's personal career in politics 
was ended, but it is noticeable that the king comes to rely more and more 
on the hereditary counsellors of the Crown, who seem to be forming a 
definite body, the peerage. 

Nor was this the only episode of constitutional importance. The audit 
of accounts and the nomination of the chief ministers in Parliament were 
demanded as a condition of a grant. The importance of these demands 
was shewn by Edward's reluctance and delay in conceding them 1 , and by 

1 Edward did not agree to accept the nomination of ministers in set phrase, but 
conceded that he would appoint certain specified officers with the advice of the 
magnates and councillors near at hand. These should be sworn in the next Parliament 
and in each Parliament should answer all complaints. Tout, Chapters, in, p. 
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the fact that he was not content merely to disregard them in practice as 
he usually did when he had promised what he did not like; he definitely 
revoked the “pretended statute” of the last Parliament by letters close 
on 1 October 1341, and even had it repealed by the next Parliament in 
April 1343. 

The period of stress now ended, and there was no repetition of it while 
Edward personally had control of the government. He did not attempt 
to revive the household system independent of the great magnates, but 
turned again to episcopal ministers of the type that he had used in the 
first part of his reign. “The anti-clerical movement, artificially fomented 
by ambitious ecclesiastics for their own purposes, died a natural death.” 1 
Kilsbv disappeared from home politics. 

The chief offices of State returned to clerical holders in 1345. In the 
Chancery Ofiord, Dean of Lincoln (1345-49), Thoresby (1349-56), and 
Edington (1356-63), and in the Treasury Edington (1345-56) and 
Sheppey (1356-60) maintained a steady tradition. Bishops of this type, 
who had the wider interests of their sees as well as their^ourt duties, 
did not alienate the secular lords. There was no repetition of the dis¬ 
harmony between the government at home and the kings officers abroad, 
and if Parliament shewed signs of a desire for peace in the 'fifties, it found 
the cost of the war less than in 1338 or 1345. Edington, who was in 
office high and low from 1335 to 1363 almost without a break, has been 
called by Dr Tout the typical minister of this period whose special merit 
it was to reconcile the royal and the public interest. To him England 
owed much for his helping to make the tradition of a civil service which 
would obey indifferently whatever fac tion was in power at the time. 

The Treaty of Bretigny, the high-water mark of Edward's success, 
ended a distinct period of the reign. It was a period filled by active, and 
on the whole successful, war w ith France. The first visitation of the Black 
Death divided it sharply into two parts, holding up the war, Parliaments, 
and much other public and private activity for the greater part of three 
years. 

The Black Death was a variety of the contagious bubonic plague which 
has visited Europe with severity on several occasions. In the fourteenth 
century it was believed to have come from the East, and to have been 
carried by ship from the Crimea. It reached England probably in August 
1348. From Weymouth, where it was first reported, it spread through 
the southern and western counties. It appeared in London in the late 
autumn and was at its height there till Whitsuntide 1349. In the course 
of 1349 it covered all the central counties of England, and raged in 
Wales. It reached Scotland in 1350, when it was already dying down in 
England. Ireland suffered in 1349 and 1350. The most familiar sign of 
the disease was the appearance of hard, dry swellings that might be as 
large as a hen’s egg, especially under the arm, in the groin, or on the neck. 

1 Tout, Chapter h, hi, p. 1 (50. 
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Smaller pustules sometimes appeared all over the body; and in the most 
deadly form of the disease livid patches marked the back and chest, and 
there was vomiting of blood. Death usually occurred within three days, 
and might come much earlier. If the swellings broke there was a chance 
of recovery. The first visitation of the Black Death carried off especially 
the young and those in middle life. As was to be expected from sanitary 
conditions, the magnates suffered less than the poor. Among the secular 
and the regular clergy the death rate seems to have been extremely high. 
Safe generalisation about the numbers or the proportion of the population 
destroyed is impossible until local records have been more thoroughly 
examined, but even when allowance has been made for panic exaggeration 
and for the looseness of fourteenth-century statistics, an estimate near 
one-third of the population of England has commended itself to many 
whose opinion deserves respect. It is needless to picture, and it would be 
difficult to exaggerate, the immediate devastation of the plague. Its more 
remote and permanent results will be best considered in connexion with the 
Peasants' Revolt of 1381. When the plague died down in England at 
the end of 1349 it did not completely disappear, but broke out at inter¬ 
vals with various degrees of violence. There were three or four such 
revivals before the end of the fourteenth century. 

In this central period of the reign Parliament was used less frequently 
than in the earlier period. It met on an average less than once a year. 
For this the Black Death was partly responsible, but a process of differ¬ 
entiation was going on. Parliament was not now merely a reinforced 
sitting of the Great Council, meeting as often, or almost as often, as the 
Great Council. It was beginning to be something distinct. The one was 
summoned by the Great Seal, the other by the Privy Seal; and the king 
was calling the Great Council more often without the commons. As the 
bodies were beginning to be more distinguishable, so were their labours. 
From about the middle of the reign it may be said that statutes, the work 
of Parliament and more permanent in character, were felt by contemporaries 
to Ik* different from ordinances, the more temporary work of the Council. 
There was as yet, however, no clearly defined difference. 

That process of differentiation which separated statute and ordinance 
can be traced too in the more precise definition going on in the middle 
of the fourteenth century in the courts. The older courts w ere losing their 
administrative functions and settling down to the more regularised de¬ 
cision of cases according to the rules of common law. The Exchequer, 
which had lost some of its political importance as it became more 
differentiated from the Council, received a sort of compensation in 1357 
by the creation of a statutory Court of Exchequer Chamber to which 
appeals of error should go. The King's Bench w as becoming, as the Court 
of Common Pleas had become before it, a court of common law r , losing the 
power which it had carried over from the Council of inventing new' pro¬ 
cedures. The Chancery too, as it lost its general oversight through the 
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development of separate organisations for the other courts and through 
the tendency of the household to supplement it politically, developed a 
jurisdiction of its own under Edward III. In 1349 the king definitely 
announced his intention of referring to it questions which he had formerly 
decided in person. Common law and equity themselves were being 
distinguished, though the same court might administer each. 

The years in which these distinctions of function were becoming clearer 
were not unnaturally years productive of some very important legislation. 
The nation was more and more conscious that it had common problems 
calling for a common treatment. Beside the Statutes of Provisoes and 
Praemunire 1 , dating from this period, were the Statutes of Labourers 2 and 
'Treasons, and some of the most famous of the many statutes of the staple. 
The object of the Statute of Treasons 3 was partly to protect the financial 
interests of the magnates against the king; for the lands of traitors, of 
whomsoever held, became the king's in perpetuity, whereas the lands of 
felons returned in due time to the lord. It was also perhaps partly due 
to a desire to prevent the growth in England of the Ci\il Law doctrine 
of Ihc-mnjcste. Edward in 13552 consented to embody in this statute re¬ 
quests which he had refused previously; but, although it provided that, 
doubtful cases should come before Parliament, the statute did not put an 
end to the definition of treason bv common law. 

The multifarious regulations of the staple illustrate the manner in 
which the central government was coining to control and direct more: and 
more of the activities of the king's subjects. In the fourteenth century the 
export of English wool was at the height of its importance, though the 
development of the native cloth industry which was to reduce its im¬ 
portance was also a feature of the period. Attempts have l)een made to 
see a fully developed economic policy behind the shifting devices and 
tortuous courses of the king. A policy of “plenty,* in the interests of the 
consumer, has been attributed to Edward III and contrasted with the 
beginnings of a mercantilist policy of “power* under Richard II. Justi¬ 
fication for such opinions is hard to find. The actions of Edward with 
regard to commerce seem to have been opportunist in detail, though 
dominated by simple motives. For Fid ward the export wool trade had 
unique importance in two ways: diplomatically, it was a lever bv which 
to force Flanders into co-operation with him against France; financially, 
a tax on the export of wool was a mainstay of his revenue. The rapidly 
changing treatment of the trade revealed, therefore, the diplomatic 
situation or the financial needs of the moment, and in these an explanation 
of it is to be sought. According as Edward had more or less to hope at 

1 See infra , pp. 450-51. 2 See infra , pp. 40.104. 

3 The 8tatlite defined treason as compassing the death, or violating the persons of 
certain members of the royal house; slaying certain ministers when officially engaged • 
counterfeiting the Great Seal or the kings money; levying war against the king 
within the realm or adhering to his enemies. 
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any particular juncture from Flemish politicians, a little group of English 
capitalists, the small merchants, or the general trading community, he 
prohibited the export of wool, or he established a monoply and a staple 
at Antwerp or Bruges or Calais, or he established staples in England and 
forbade English merchants to export staple produce. 

In the earlier years of the French war there was a possibility that bv 
forcing the export trade into a particular channel, securing a whole, or a 
partial, royal monopoly, and bargaining about the control of it with groups 
of merchants in merchant assemblies, the king might establish a method 
of taxing wool independently of Parliament. From this danger England 
escaped partly because of the king’s continuous breaches of faith with the 
merchants, bu t still more because of the growing realisation of a divergence 
of interest between the little group of capitalists and the mass of the 
smaller traders. The former were in a sufficiently large way of business 
to benefit by the manipulation of rigid staple rules; they had, moreover, 
sufficient capital to make it worth the king’s while to barter with them; 
they could offer substantial cash advances in return for commercial 
privileges. The smaller men could take no part in bargains on so large a 
scale*; they had more to gain from less restricted trade. Their interest 
drove? them against the great merchants to make common cause with the 
general mass of wool-growers and the public represented by the commons. 
The “free trade” settlement of 1351 represented, therefore, not a royal 
policy of plenty, but the desire of the commons to prevent the king from 
repeating his manipulation of the trade to the advantage of himself and 
a group of merchants who could pay him for their privileges. The abandon¬ 
ment of the Bruges staple and the establishment in 1353 of staples in 
England shewed that, since the Bruges staple was losing its political 
significance, the king thought it well to conciliate general English opinion 
rather than the group of great English exporters on whose resources and 
trustfulness he had drawn very heavily. From this time the division in 
the merchant interest put an end to any danger that a strong estate of 
merchants might challenge the commons for the control of commercial 
revenue. The king, however, did not cease to balance one set of interests 
against; another, and the commons did not make it worth his while to 
bargain with them alone. In 1363 he renewed the staple that had I>een 
established temporarily at Calais in 1348, and at Calais it remained with 
certain interruptions till the end of the century and beyond, which is 
evidence of its suitability for traders. The rival advantages of staples at 
Mitide 1 burg and in England were much canvassed and sometimes tried in 
the reign of Richard II; but Richard’s policy vacillated greatly too. 

The decade which followed the Treaty of Bretigny has likewise some 
marked characteristics. It began with the second visitation of the Black 
Death and closed with the third, which carried oft*Queen Philippa in 1369. 
Edward was still under her beneficent influence, and comparatively active 
in State affairs. There was peace with France till 1369, though the war 
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between the rival claimants in Brittany provided employment for the 
soldiers of England and France. In internal politics, too, the peace 
continued under a series of clerical ministers similar to those who had 
immediately preceded them. Langham was treasurer from 1360 to 1363, 
Barnet 1363-69, Brantingham 1369-71. Langham followed Edington 
at the Chancery from 1363 to 1367, and YVykeham from 1367 to 1371. 
In one sense the career of Wykeham was a triumph for the household 
system. He was of low, if not servile, origin; he had neither academic nor 
ecclesiastical backing; but he rose by diligence in the king's private service, 
especially as an organiser and financier for building, to be Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in 1363 and in effect prime minister. Besides attaining the 
highest influence in the State, he amassed benefices to an extent remark¬ 
able even for that age, and followed Edington as Bishop of Winchester. 
To churchman and noble he appeared as a thrusting, ill-qualified creature 
of the Crown; but the development in his character reveals part of the 
secret by which Edward maintained harmony between the official and the 
baronial party. As he achieved promotion, Wykeham adapted his views 
to his circumstances. His liberal foundations of Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford, indicate the inherent or acquired princeliness of his 
mind, and at the end of his life this self-made man stood as the chosen 
representative of the temporal and spiritual aristocracy in opposition to 
the new court party supported by the kings son, John of Gaunt. 

The first years of peace saw a serious attempt to carry out administrative 
reforms and perhaps to produce a national balance-sheet. Despite the 
cessation of the war the king was far from being able to live of his own. 
Parliament continued to meet almost once a year, and grants, though not 
excessive, were regular. The sums received as ransoms were considerable. 
About one-third of the three million gold crowns due for King John of 
France had been paid when he died. But the ministers were administrators 
rather than statesmen, and when French use of the disaffection in Aqui¬ 
taine produced a situation in France demanding active policy they proved 
unequal to their task. The problem would indeed have taxed the resources 
of minds greater than Wykeham's, and the last crisis of the reign, in many 
ways reminiscent of that of 1341, followed. 

These years, 1360-69, produced further notable legislation. In 1361 
came more labour regulations. In 1362 Parliament was opened for the first 
time by a speech in English; the use of English instead of French was 
ordered in law-courts because French was “too little known in the realm," 
and the king had observed elsewhere the advantages of administering law 
in the vulgar tongue. This statute remained an aspiration for some time. 
In the same year a limitation of the commission of purveyors was ordered, 
and a scale of charges for spiritual services was authorised to prevent undue 
charges on account of the scarcity of clergy since the plague. In 1363 
among many attempts to regulate prices an attempt (repealed two years 
later) was made to control the dress of persons with income under dt 1 ! 000 
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per annum. In 1365, as noted elsewhere 1 , the Statutes of Provisors and 
Praemunire were confirmed and enlarged. 

In this decade much progress was made with wdmt has sometimes been 
regarded as an original scheme of Edward III for amassing English estates 
and dignities in the royal family by discreet marriages. It may be doubted 
if it was either original or a scheme. Other English kings had acted 
similarly; Edward had a large family; and he pursued his usual oppor¬ 
tunist policy probably without much thought of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of his action. The dying out of many of the great baronial families led 
to the accumulation of great estates in comparatively few houses, and gave 
to Edwards action a sinister importance. Edward, Duke of Cornwall, 
Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chester, married in 1361 his cousin Joan of 
Kent, daughter and heiress of the murdered earl. In the next year 
Edward III created the principality of Aquitaine and conferred it on his 
eldest son, at once providing for him and giving a show of independence 
to the Gascons. The king's second son died as a child. Lionel, the third, 
in 1342 married Elizabeth de Burgh, only daughter and heiress of one of 
the chief Anglo-Norman houses in Ireland and heiress also of part of the 
Gloucester estates. In 1362 he was created Duke of Clarence. When his 
wife died he returned from Ireland in 1368 to marry into the wealthy 
Visconti family just before his own death. His only child, Philippa, 
married the Earl of March, great-grandson of the traitor, and so to the 
March inheritance was added not only that of Clarence but an interest 
in the succession to the Crown; for after the Black Prince and his son came 
Philippa. John of Gaunt in 1359 married Blanche, who inherited the 
duchy of Lancaster, and in 1362 the title Duke of Lancaster was revived 
for him. His son Henry, the future Henry IV, about 1380 married one 
of the Bohun heiresses, and in 1376 Edward Ill's youngest son, Thomas 
of Woodstock, married the other Bohun heiress. By these marriages the 
earldoms of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton came into the royal family. 
Edmund of Langley, the only other surviving son of Edward III, married 
Isabella, younger sister of Gaunt's second wife, Constance of Castile; he 
Irecame Duke of York, and the union of his descendants with those of 
Lionel gave the house of York wider estates and an augmented claim on 
the Crown. The houses of Lancaster and Mortimer, which had ruined 
Edward II, were in new forms finally to ruin the English medieval 
monarchy; but it would l)e fantastic to lay the responsibility for these 
later developments on Edward III. 

Edward's reign covers a critical period in the history of the local 
machinery by which peace was maintained and justice administered. The 
practice of specially commissioning magnates and gentry with responsi¬ 
bility for their own counties was continued. The classes which had operated 
the local machinery of feudalism were now enlisted to operate the newer 
local machinery of the central government. Many experiments were 

1 bee infra, p. 451. 
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made, but in the course of the reign what had been originally the police 
functions of the custodes pacts developed into the judicial functions of the 
justices of the peace. From the beginning to the end of Edward Ill's 
reign the commissions of the peace varied considerably from time to time? 
sometimes giving power to hear and determine felonies and trespasses, 
sometimes withholding it. The commons appear to have been on the w hole 
more anxious to see the powers included in the commissions extended 
than the Crown was to extend them; they failed, however, to secure the 
nomination of the justices in Parliament. The various statutes which 
have been represented as decisive in creating or modifying the office did 
little but sanction what experiment had already proved useful; but the 
commissions which follow ed the parliamentary resolutions of 1380 gathered 
up results of half a century of experiment and served as a standard for 
the future. 

Edward's reign, if it produced in proportion to its length few constitu¬ 
tional crises, was equally barren of dramatic ecclesiastical events. To this 
several factors contributed. During most of the reign the Papacy was at 
Avignon, and at a time when English relations with Erauce were almost 
continuously unfriendly this circumstance made England peculiarly jealous 
of papal influence. Edward's personal inclinations accorded well with the 
state of the public mind. Never particularly devout, beseems to have welcomed 
limitations on papal or clerical influence. Ilis policy, unlike that of some 
of his predecessors and successors, was not dictated or coloured bv undue 
consideration of ecclesiastical interests. He is indeed rather remarkable 
for shewing practically no conscious desire to co-operate with papal 
policy. Most of his ministers were churchmen, but this had no part icular 
significance at a time when, though there was an increasing number of 
qualified laymen in the routine offices of administration, clerks still greatly 
outnumbered the laymen fit for the highest State responsibilities. What 
was of some significance was that at two periods Edward broke away, 
apparently with no reluctance, from the tradition of employing clerical 
ministers in the highest places. lie was acutely aware, and he shewed that 
he was aware, that, efficient as clerical ministers might be in ordinary 
circumstances, they were always liable to be influenced in a crisis by their 
second allegiance and by loyalty to the interests of their order. To speak 
of anti-clericalism in Edward's mind or policy would be anachronistic, 
but to emphasise the predominantly “lay" temper of the king is justifiable. 
This appears whether his relations with the Papacy or with the Church 
in England are considered. 

When in 1330 Edward assumed control of English policy he found 
Pope John XXII engaged in his conflict with the Emperor Lewis, and 
until Lewis' death in 1347 the hope of obtaining French help against 
him and the fear that a disagreement between the French and English 
kings might be serviceable to Lewis bad a not insignificant part in framing 
papal policy. Immediate interest, as well as higher motives, therefore led 
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the Popes, both before and during the war, to intervene frequently for 
the sake of friendly relations between England and France. After Edward 
had admitted in 1331 that his homage to Philip was liege homage, while 
as yet his thought was on the conquest of Scotland, he played with the 
notion of an alliance with France, to be sealed by the marriage of his son 
and Philip's daughter, and to be consecrated by co-operation in a crusade. 
But insoluble difficulties in Gascony and Edward’s irritation over Philip’s 
intervention in Scotland nullified Philip’s crusading idealism and papal 
policy alike. As England and France drifted into war, Edward, as a 
natural result, turned to Lewis, who had married his wife’s sister. The 
alliance of Edward with Lewis and Lewis’ Low German vassals in 1337, 
and the appearance of Edward and Lewis together at Coblenz in 1338, 
threatened what the Papacy had most feared. Edward received vigorous 
warnings against the danger of alliance with a deposed and schismatic 
prince; but, though Edward got little help from Lewis against France 
and Lewis got none from Edward against the Papacy, the incident pro¬ 
vided a dramatic example of the cavalier manner in which Edward treated 
papal attempts to intervene in his affairs. In 1345 he behaved to the 
cardinals sent bv Clement VI to discuss peace with a scant courtesy that 
savoured of contempt; and ten years later the Black Prince was only 
imitating his father in his contemptuous attitude to Innocent VPs peace 
proposals. 

Appointments in the Church in England presented many opportunities 
for negotiation between the Popes and the king. The chapters, the Pope, 
and the king continued to compete or co-operate in appointments, and 
the chances of each party’s victory in cases of disagreement continued to 
depend on the personalities concerned and the actual circumstances 
of the king and the Pope at the time of each election. That the 
king could by no means always get his w'ay a number of appointments 
shewed. The weakness of Edward II at the end of his reign had been 
indicated by the promotion of Orleton to Hereford. Ilis further promo¬ 
tion to Worcester in 1328 and the failure of Burghersh in the same year 
to secure the archbishopric of Canterbury illustrated the limitations of 
the influence of the English government. The most remarkable example 
of a defiance of the king's wishes was provided in 1340, when Edward's 
confidence in the rule of Stratford was ending. On the death of Melton, 
Edward struggled hard to get his favourite confidential clerk, Kilsby, 
made Archbishop of York andas a preliminary appointed him to a prebend. 
But the chapter elected de la Zouche, the dean, who had been Stratford's 
colleague as treasurer. Though Edward wrote to Avignon and every 
effort was made to keep out de la Zouche, yet after two years’ agitation 
the new Pope Clement VI induced Edward to receive de la Zouche in 
1342. 

Such opposition by the papal Court was not usual. Clement’s own reign 
indeed corresponded with paid of that central period of Edward’s when 
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it was the king’s definite policy to secure high ecclesiastical promotion for 
his ministers. From 1345 to 1355 each keeper of the Privy Seal became 
an archbishop or bishop of an eminent see. The intervention of the papal 
Court in English promotions was by no means wholly deplorable, though 
it was so steadily denounced in Parliament. Innocent VI and Urban V, 
perhaps less complaisant than Clement VI, tried to put occasional obstacles 
in the way of ignorant business men whom Edward nominated for epis¬ 
copal office. The cases of Stretton and the diocese of Lichfield in 1330, 
and Buckingham and Lincoln in 1363, shewed how ineffective the papal 
protest was likely to be. The legislation about Provisors in the later part 
of Ed ward’s reign had the practical effect of putting the king in an improved 
position for arguing such matters with the Pope. 

As a natural result of his policy and predilections Edward’s reign was 
not remarkable for eminent churchmen—saints, scholars, or ecclesiastical 
statesmen—in the highest offices of the Church. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury made a commonplace series, certainly not distinguished by 
zeal for the spiritual duties of their office and, except for Stratford, 
not notable as servants of the State. The one great name is Bnuhvardine; 
but he w'as not the first choice of the king, and the Black Death carried him 
off before he had time to shew his quality as primate. The see of York 
had fewer, but better, occupants in Edward’s reign: Melton (1317-40), 
who dared to speak against the deposition of Edward II, and was 
treasurer after Mortimer’s fall; de la Zouche (1342-52), who shared 
command at Neville’s Cross; and Thoresby (1352-73), whose long, 
vigorous, and devoted rule was one of the brightest parts of the Church 
history of the century. Though the primacy and many other bishoprics 
went to members of the official class of royal servants, representatives of 
the great noble families filled other sees. The magnates as well as the 
familiar c$ had their hold on the Church, and some prelates represented 
both. 

Edward’s legislation on Provisions is famous, but w f as not unprepared 
for. In 1343 the commons protested against the increasing use of English 
patronage by the Pope, a custom which among its other evil results sent 
money to the king’s enemies. The “Statute of Carlisle” of 1307 was read, 
and at the king’s suggestion a petition w r as sent to Clement VI. This 
asked for an end of reservations, provisions, and collations by which 
strangers unable to minister to the people drew rich revenues from 
England. No answer was made, and the practice continued. So did the 
complaints: Edward wrote to the Pope, and from time to time ordered 
bulls to be seized at the ports before they were put into operation. The 
commons still pressed for attention to the evil and for the making of a 
permanent statute to effect what the temporary ordinances sometimes 
prescribed. In 1351 the desire took definite form in the first Statute of 
Provisors. This ordered the observance of the rights of canonical electors 
and of patrons; all persons using papal provisions were to be imprisoned 
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and the provisions declared null; to the king was made over the patronage 
of the canonical electors affected. The object was to prevent the Pope from 
usurping the rights of spiritual patrons who would not avail themselves of 
the protection for patronage rights offered by the king's courts. Nominally 
affording protection to canonical electors, it had in fact no such effect. By 
increasing the legal powers of the king it put him in a more favourable 
position for bargaining about appointments with the Pope; and a common 
history of appointments was that the king nominated and the Pope pro¬ 
vided the same person, the chapter duly electing him. This strengthening 
of the king's position was one of the many ways in which the ecclesiastical 
events of this reign foreshadowed Tudor policy. 

Two years later, in 1S53, another subject of constant complaint was 
dealt with by the so-called first Statute of Praemunire. In 1344 and 
1347 the commons had petitioned about the matter. This ordinance of 1353 
was not at first enrolled as a statute, probably because the body which 
decreed it was not a full Parliament as a full Parliament was now under¬ 
stood 1 . Outlawrvarul forfeiture were threatened against all who should have 
recourse to foreign courts for matters cognisable in the king's courts. The 
papal court, though not named, was aimed at. In 1365 these two laws con¬ 
cerning benefices and legal actions were reasserted by another Statute of 
Praemunire. Lav patrons were now included and the court of Rome was 
mentioned explicitly. The prelates assented, “saving the rights of their 
order." 

In the later part of the reign interest passed mainly to the financial 
side of the relationship with the Papacy. From the time of John's sub¬ 
mission a thousand marks a year had been due from England and Ireland. 
Payment had been irregular. In 1365 Urban pointed out in very moderate 
terms that since 1333 Edward had paid nothing; the Popes had not 
pressed him in the time of his wars, but he had now come to peace and 
the Church had need of defence of its Italian estates. Urban therefore 
asked for payment. There was no threat. Edward consulted Parliament. 
The lords spiritual and temporal agreed that “neither John nor any other 
person could place the realm under such subjection without their con¬ 
sent"; the commons concurred; and the whole Parliament declared that 
John had broken his coronation oath. The lay estates said that they 
would resist any attempt of the Pope to make good his claim. This 
answer was sent to Avignon, but it neither set the question at rest for ever 
nor introduced Wyelif into politics, as has sometimes been supposed. 

Gregory XI was elected in 1370, and in the early part of his reign the 
struggle reopened. A papal collector, Gamier, arrived in England in 
October 1371, and it was significant that he was made in February to 
swear that he would not act against the interests of the realm nor export 

1 It consisted of the lay and spiritual magnates with one knight from each shire and 
two burgesses from thirty-eight towns, and its main business was to change the policy 
about staples. 
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money. In the next year Parliament renewed its complaints about pro¬ 
visions, which nothing had been able to stop. Edward had sent a depu¬ 
tation to Avignon to discuss this and other matters, but it returned 
with no definite answer. Gregory was in particular need of money for 
his Italian wars, especially against the Visconti of Milan, and on 
2 February 1573 demanded 100,000 florins from the English clergy. The 
difficulty was that the king was also in great need, and the urgency of 
finding a modus vivendi brought this perennial discussion to a more defi¬ 
nite issue than usual. Both king and Pope were active, but the clergy 
jibbed at voting the royal tax unless the king would help to protect them 
from papal demands. Courtenay, Bishop of Hereford, was particularly 
loud in his complaints. On 11 March 1374 Edward asked for a conference 
with papal representatives at Bruges or Calais to deal with all matters in 
dispute; until it had been held no proceedings should be taken against his 
subjects. On 6 March he had ordered a return to be made before 16 April 
of all benefices held by aliens with a statement whether they were 
resident or not. The returns, said to have filled “several sheets of paper,” 
were at least a useful weapon in controversy. It was in these circumstances 
that Gregory, not unnaturally, renewed the demand for tribute. 

On 21 May 1374 a Great Council of prelates and barons met at West¬ 
minster to consider the Pope's claim to tallage the English clergy on the 
ground that, as vicar of Christ and lord spiritual, he was also “general 
lord of all temporals” 1 and in particular was lord of England on account 
of John’s action. A Durham monk who had been on the Avignon depu¬ 
tation put the papal case. Mardisley, a Franciscan who became Provincial 
Minister, backed by an Augustinian, presented on the other side the full 
Franciscan argument that our Lord had no temporal dominion and gave 
His apostles none; the claims of Boniface VIII had done harm to the 
Church. The archbishops and clergy were in a difficult position, but finally 
agreed that they would be well pleased not to see the Pope such lord in 
England. The barons, it appears, returned answer to the claim on John’s 
action similar to that made in 1366. We may have an echo of the debate 
in the statements which Wyclif put into the mouths of seven lords 
(especially the seventh lord) in his Determinatio de Dominic, 

As the place for conference Gregory XI had named Bruges. The Bishop 
of London had made a vain journey thither in the winter of 1373-74, 
and Langham, now a cardinal, had headed an embassy to England. On 
26 July 1374 the famous commission headed by Gilbert, Bishop of Bangor, 
and containing Wyclif, was appointed. This commission has been regarded 
too often as an isolated negotiation. Like others it effected little. By 
September it had returned and broken up. Edward levied a tenth on the 
English benefices held by cardinals in April 1375; and in August a second 
commission went out to carry on the discussions which had never been 
definitely abandoned. On 1 September 1375 Gregory, in sixbulls addressed 
1 See reference to Aegidius Romanus, infra , p. 499 note. 
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to Edward, outlined the proposed concordat. It amounted to an aban¬ 
donment of papal claims so far as these would disturb the status quo in 
the English Church, but it secured nothing for England for the future. 
Nothing was done to ensure the freedom of the chapters, because neither 
party sincerely wished it. Even so the concordat was not settled in 1375. 
The old system in fact continued. Papal aggression, foreign clergy, 
and the corruptions of the sinful city of Avignon were to appear among 
the complaints of the Good Parliament in 1376. It was not until his 
jubilee that, on 15 February 1377, Edward published verbal promises from 
the Pope. Gregory promised to allow free elections, to abstain from 
reservations and demands for first fruits, and to be moderate in granting 
provisions and expectations and in giving preferment to foreigners. Mean¬ 
while he obtained a subsidy of 60,000 florins, with a promise of 40,000 
more if peace should be made between England and France. No real change 
had been made except perhaps in public opinion about the Papacy. John 
of Gaunt, too, who was now definitely in control, had added nothing to his 
reputation, and had no claim on the gratitude of the English clergy. 

The outbreak of war with France raised the problem of dealing with 
the “alien” priories dependent on foreign superiors and making payments 
to mother houses abroad. Edward III followed the plan used by his grand¬ 
father. The monks in such priories were not disturbed, but the Crown 
took over their revenues and paid them a maintenance allowance. In 1337 
bishops were required to make returns of “alien” priories in their dioceses, 
and the long continuance of the war had the effect of ultimately breaking 
most of the connexions between the houses in England and the parent 
houses in France. 

A stormy period, which closed the long reign, began in 1371. Personal 
changes prepared the way for the end of the political peace which had 
endured at home since 1343. Edward himself came to count for less 
and less. The death of Philippa in 1369 left him a prey to his lust. lie 
fell under the influence of one of the queen's maids, Alice Perrers, who 
at the end of his life is said to have interfered shamelessly in the conduct 
of business and the administration of justice. The Black Prince returned 
in 1371 from his inglorious rule in Aquitaine a sick man, though only 
just turned forty. His younger brother Gaunt, therefore, became the 
most prominent public figure and acquired great influence over the king. 

Though the commons had sometimes, as in 1354, shewn a desire for a 
peaceful settlement with France, Parliament had not been unwilling to 
see the war renewed in 1369, and had voted supplies. But failure to renew 
the successes of the past and a fear of invasion shook the hold of the 
ministers. In 1371, when Wykeham asked for financial support, a storm 
broke which has been compared with that of 1341. The lay estates 
petitioned that, inasmuch as churchmen could not be brought to account 
for their actions—language like Edward's own in 1341—laymen should 
replace them in the offices of chancellor, treasurer, barons of the exchequer, 
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clerk of the Privy Seal, and other great positions. Edward agreed: 
Wykeham and Brantingham resigned; laymen replaced them. Sir Robert 
Thorpe, chief justice of the court of Common Pleas, became chancellor, 
and Sir Richard le Scrope treasurer. A subsidy was then voted. To re¬ 
present this as anti-clericalism may well be an exaggeration. The desire 
for vigour in the conduct of the war was at least as prominent as distrust 
of the episcopal ministers, and there were cross-currents in clerical opinion 
itself. The articles urging increased taxation of prelates and the endowed 
Orders submitted by friars to this Parliament indicate that. Nevertheless, 
it is clear tliat the Parliament of 1371 definitely wished to end the rule 
of clerical/ministers of the sort who had held office for many years and 
that the king at least acquiesced in this wish. Lay control, too, was more 
complete and lasted longer than in 1341. This change was unlike the 
earlier in being due to public opinion in Parliament, not to the petulance 
of the king. At a time when the bias of papal policy was believed to have 
been French, lay ministers, who were less likely to take any account of 
papal desires, had an obvious advantage over clerics. Feeling certainly 
ran high in these years between laymen and clerics; the difficulty of raising 
money for the war led to increasingly serious discussions about the possi¬ 
bility of heavier taxation of ecclesiastical property. The interest taken 
by politicians in the academic teaching of Wyclif concerning property is 
in itself evidence of the direction of government opinion; here was a 
schoolman who might justify theoretically what was desired for practical 
reasons. It is important not to antedate here the clash between Wykeham 
and Gaunt. Sir John Hastings is represented as the leader of the attack 
on the ministry; Gaunt was in Aquitaine. Moreover, in 1371, though 
dismissed, Wykeham was not disgraced. Nor is it necessary to assume that 
the miscalculation of the number of parishes in connexion with the raising 
of the grant was due directly to lay incompetence. It is, however, of 
interest to find the next Parliament attacking the lawyers and by statute 
forbidding them to act as knights of the shires. Lawyers, it was thought, 
used their position in Parliament to press for private petitions affecting 
their individual clients rather than for public petitions in the interest of 
the common good. Lawyers were the only alternatives to clerical ministers, 
and public opinion appeared to be hostile to both official classes. 

The new lay ministry could contrive no more success than Wykehanfs. 
In 1372 Pembroke failed at Rochelle; the king’s projected expedition came 
to nothing; Poitou was falling away. In 1373 Gaunt, with the best 
equipped force sent to France since the war began, could only march 
uselessly from Calais to Bordeaux. In November 1373, Parliament voted 
money only after a committee of lords had conferred with the commons, 
a device for common action which became a regular part of parliamentary 
procedure. This was the last Parliament till 1376; the intervening years 
were filled by fruitless negotiations at Bruges for peace and for a settle¬ 
ment of outstanding questions with the Papacy. Gaunt was now in charge, 
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and the last years of Edward were not merely inglorious, but full of 
scandals. Ferrers, the king's mistress, Lord Latimer, the chamberlain, and 
Lord Neville, the steward of the household, working corruptly with 
financiers like Richard Lyons, brought discredit on the new household 
administration, and roused a new opposition among the magnates. 
Wykeham and Courtenay led this opposition. The Black Prince and the 
Earl of March, who began to figure as the regular opponent of Gaunt, 
were said to sympathise with it. 

The “Good Parliament,” the longest and best reported Parliament 
hitherto held, met on 28 April 1375. The magnates, lay and clerical, 
attacked the court administration in the familiar manner, but the attack 
was remarkable because the commons were now active and prominent in 
supporting, and almost acting for, the lords. A committee of lords con¬ 
sulted with the commons, who had chosen Sir Peter de la Mare, the 
steward of the Earl of March, to speak for them officially when the whole 
Parliament sat together. Through him the commons denounced Latimer, 
Lyons, and others of the courtier officials. When it became clear that 
nothing else would content Parliament, they were removed from court and 
condemned to imprisonment. Perrers too was banished from the king. 
The traditional remedy for bad government, additions to the ordinary 
council of the king, to “afforce” it, was pressed for, and by the advice of 
Parliament Edward chose nine lords to be a permanent part of the council. 
Six or four of them were to be present for all business. March, Wykeham, 
and Courtenay were among the nine, but not Gaunt, who grew steadily 
more opposed to the critics of the ministers. By providing that the 
chancellor, the treasurer, and the keeper of the Privy Seal should not be 
prevented from carrying out the duties of their offices the king partly 
nullified the concession. The death of the Black Prince on 8 June gave 
another occasion for an exhibition of distrust in Gaunt; his suggestion 
that the question of the succession should be considered was countered by 
the demand of the Parliament to see Richard. That he was the heir there 
was no doubt, but whether the two-year-old son of the Earl of March 
stood next after him was an open question. 

The Good Parliament, though most of its work was undone, had 
permanent importance. The commons had taken a prominent part in a 
well-considered attack on the administration; their accredited spokesman 
had emerged as one of the most prominent men in the Parliament; and in 
denouncing offenders to the lords they had set precedents of importance 
in the history of the process of impeachment. 

The immediately important fact was that the administration had not 
been changed. The great ministers remained in office, and Gaunt, definitely 
alienated from the magnates’’ opposition party, had no rival in personal 
influence at court. He must indeed be regarded as the ruler of England. 
The courtiers who had suffered, including Perrers, returned. The triumph 
was driven home by the imprisonment of de la Mare, the banishing of 
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Wykeham from court, and the seizure of his temporalities on charges relating 
to the period before 1371. March was forced out of the office of marshal, 
and was succeeded by Henry Percy, who left the opposition forthwith. 

The next Parliament met in January 1377. Just before its meeting 
the lay ministers gave way for two bishops: Houghton, of St David's, 
became chancellor and Wakefield, of Worcester, treasurer. Whether or 
no Gaunt influenced the election of the commons, their temper was 
different from that of their predecessors. Instead of March’s steward, they 
elected Hungerford, the steward of Gaunt’s lands in Wales and the South. 
But although the commons gave little trouble, the magnates were less 
obliging. Convocation, led by Courtenay, would grant no aid till Wyke¬ 
ham, despite his banishment, had taken his place with the king’s acqui¬ 
escence. Courtenay also attacked Gaunt through Wyclif, and the rioters in 
London on 20 February 1377 by attacking Gaunt’s and Percy’s residences 
shewed the government’s unpopularity. Gaunt, however, kept the reins 
until Edward died on 21 June; and though Wykeham recovered his 
temporalities three days before the king’s deatli he had to conciliate 
Perrers, it is said, in order to do so. 


The reign of Richard II was held to begin on the very day when 
Edward III died; in this way was sounded that note of an inherent royal 
right which was to be heard often through the reign. In many respects 
the new reign did not open a new epoch. The change from the senility 
of Edward to the minority of Richard made no change in the main 
matter: no controlling personality was on the throne. The more general 
conditions abroad and at home which had governed the last years of 
Edward also continued. Abroad, the war with France, unsatisfactorily 
renewed in 1369, dragged on unsatisfactorily with temporary interruptions 
and truces till 18 June 1389. In that year a three years’ truce heralded 
continuous peace. At home Gaunt continued after the deaths of his 
brother and his father, as he had done during their illnesses, to be the 
dominating personality. For some years indeed the political problem may 
be stated in the terms of his varying control of the government. The 
main influence competing with his for control was that of the Black 
Prince’s household now headed by the Princess of Wales, Joan. Her 
position of vantage, as permanently in touch with the young king, was 
partly neutralised by her not very strong character. There is a danger 
throughout the reign of representing the transitions as too sharply marked. 
Gaunt had not had such complete control before Edward’s death as has 
sometimes been made out, nor was he eclipsed totally by his nephew’s 
accession or by the Peasants’ Revolt. The departure of Gaunt for the 
u voyage of Spain” in July 1386, when Richard was approaching the age of 
twenty, rather than the Peasants’ Revolt, is therefore a convenient point 
at which to end a first division of the reign. 
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Some general observations may be made before examining this period. 
Richard, beginning to reign when he was ten, was four years younger than 
his grandfather had been when he came to the throne. In other ways also 
Richard was placed more unhappily. He found the country in a false 
position with respect to the war. Public opinion had not yet learned to 
distinguish between winning battles and conquering a State; it insisted 
on the continuance of campaigns from which no government could win 
credit, but which served only to make taxation necessary and to keep 
Engl and in frequent fear and in occasional danger of the horrors of a 
French invasion. The government was, then, during the whole of this 
first period faced by an insoluble problem, and when Richard came to rule 
for himself he had to make the unpopular peace. He could not, like his 
grandfather, benefit by a peace that others had made whilst he won 
popularity by ending their power. To complicate the traditional opposi¬ 
tion between the court party and the magnates there was an incalculable 
factor in Gaunt’s immense influence. The king’s other uncles, Edmund of 
Langley, later Duke of York, and Thomas of Woodstock, later Duke of 
Gloucester, were as yet of less account. York indeed was almost wholly 
given up to the passion for field sports so characteristic of the royal house, 
and was always a feeble figure in politics. Thomas of Woodstock came 
to prominence as leader of the magnates only after Gaunt had left for 
Spain. 

Rut Richard’s worst handicap was his own temperament. Of ability, 
of moral worth, and of attractive qualities he was by no means destitute. 
He proved able to carry out political schemes, to strike hard and 
effectively, and to shew little cruelty or malice in his triumph; but though 
sometimes capable of self-control, he was at other times incapable of it, 
and he had the harsh, pedantic manner of the doctrinaire who neither 
knows nor cares to know the wisdom of the man of the world, who is not 
concerned to conciliate general opinion but only to cherish friends and to 
crush foes, who is not content to get his own way unless he also appears 
to have got it. Richard seems to have seen life too sharply coloured and 
to have taken too little account of the indifference and lazy good humour 
of most men. The result was that, whereas Edward ruled a kingdom as 
if he were in charge of a hunting party, Richard too often postured as if 
he were the tragic hero of a melodrama. But this was not all. The king 
and his circle had imbibed high notions of indefeasible royal authority. 
Similar notions were held also by Charles V of France, and the source of 
them was probably among the students of Roman I^w who had advised 
Philip the Fair. Formulated in the early part of the century by anti-papal 
controversialists, these doctrines had become by Richard’s time the familiar 
mental environment of royal officials. Talk of prerogative and rcgalie was 
then not accidental or a mere flourish. It was the appropriate language 
of a country and a generation which was producing De Officio licgis. 
Richard s rather beautiful, delicate features, with a hint of both weakness 
ch. xv. 
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and violence, are a not unfaithful index of some sides of his character. 
He had, like two other unfortunate English kings, Henry III and Charles I, 
a love of beautiful things and something of the artistic temperament. 
Like theirs, his career illustrated the inadequacy of cultured taste and 
private virtue as an equipment for public duty. Nevertheless his love of 
books, his connexion with Gower, Chaucer, and Froissart, and his re¬ 
building of Westminster Hall do not deserve to be entirely forgotten. 

Something must be said of Gaunt, a man of only thirty-seven when 
his nephew became king. Gaunt appears to have been a rather ordinary 
man, made important by his wealth and position. He had not his elder 
brother s military ability, but it must be remembered that he entered the 
war after the French had learnt not to present to the English the chance 
of such victories as Poitiers. He was not, however, as negligible a figure 
as York nor was he as unpleasant as Gloucester. His morality, his religion, 
his romantic pursuit of his Spanish claims, and his final abandonment of 
them in consideration of a marriage for his daughter and cash payments 
for himself shew him to have been a typical man of his age. Too much 
has been made of his connexion with Wyclif. His sympathy with YVyclif's 
teaching about State rights over ecclesiastical property was not peculiar 
to himself nor incompatible with orthodoxy. The court party and the 
Princess of Wales took an attitude not very different. Too much may be 
made also of his interest in the succession to the crown. For a great part 
of the central period of his life, at a time when the rules of succession 
were debatable, he stood with only delicate boys between him and the 
throne. His raising of the question on the death of the Black Prince was 
not necessarily sinister; and when Richard later was believed to have in¬ 
tended Mortimer to be his heir Gaunt accepted the situation. In an 
atmosphere of intrigue and suspicion, and in a position which made him 
inevitably a target for rumours, Gaunt bore himself on the whole with 
credit and restraint. At the end of his life, when the factiousness of the 
opposition of Gloucester had declared itself, he supported the king 
loyally and effectively. He had no reason to imagine that the king would 
behave as outrageously as he did to Hereford; he was no longer irritated 
by the obstacles in the way of getting national support for his Spanish 
adventure; and it is likely that he deserves no little credit for the quiet 
of the years that followed his return from Spain. 

The machinery of government set up on Richard's accession was in 
accordance with precedent. A council of twelve was chosen by the 
Great Council of magnates on 17 July, the day after the coronation. It 
was not strictly speaking a Council of Regency, for the king was supposed 
to rule. Its composition shewed that the plan was to conciliate the 
various interests. The court circle—Gaunt's following and that of the 
Black Prince alike—and the magnates of the aristocratic opposition were 
represented. The household of the Black Prince was perhaps predominant, 
and as time passed Gaunt's power tended to decline. Even before the 
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council was formed, the reconciliation of Gaunt with the Londoners and 
with Wykeham, and the release of Peter de la Mare, shewed that the 
concordat between Gaunt and the Princess of Wales was effective. Burley, 
a soldier-follower of the Black Prince, controlled the inner circle of the 
king's servants. 

This method of government by a continual council to advise the great 
officers of State lasted only till 1380. It was not a great success. The 
expeditions made each year in France or Brittany cost money and brought 
no credit. English fortunes went steadily back; the sea was unsafe; the 
coasts were ravaged. Parliament met frequently, once a year at least. 
Though it voted money fairly freely, it profited by the weakness of the 
government to advance its claims. The first Parliament, with de la Mare 
again as Speaker, secured a promise that no law ordained in Parliament 
should be repealed without Parliament and that during the king's youth 
the ministers should be elected in Parliament. The lords, however, did 
not support the commons in their further request that the king's house¬ 
hold staff should also be nominated in Parliament, and this was not 
granted. Constant changes of chancellors indicated the instability of the 
government, but Parliament had no constructive policy except to call for 
committees to investigate abuses and check the spending of revenue. By 
1380 the commons, weary of voting money for an unsuccessful government, 
asked that Parliament rather than the council should have more direct 
control of the principal officers of State, and by a novel proposal included 
knights and burgesses in the commission to investigate the administra¬ 
tion. 

The continuity of problems and of policy from the last years of Edward's 
reign was illustrated by the Parliament held at Gloucester in October 1378. 
It marks perhaps the moment when the suspicion of the court rose highest 
in the minds of churchmen. Clerical opinion had been inflamed by a 
more flagrant breach of sanctuary than had occurred since the days of 
St Thomas of Canterbury. Two Englishmen, Hawley and Shakell, in 1367 
at the battle of Nrijera had captured the Count of Denia, and eleven 
years later, his ransom being unpaid, were still holding his son as hostage. 
Fearing to lose their money when the King of Aragon was thought to be 
making representations to the English government on behalf of the count, 
they hid their hostage and were thrown into the Tower for concealing him. 
Breaking loose, they took sanctuary in Westminster Abbey. The lieutenant 
of the Tower, Boxhill, at the order of the council went to arrest them. 
He took Shakell, but Hawley resisted violently. As Boxhill's men tried 
to drag Hawley from the altar during Mass he was killed and a sacristan 
was mortally wounded. The abbey was closed; Sudbury denounced the 
greater excommunication against all concerned; Courtenay three times a 
week published the excommunication, and ignored a royal request to cease. 
Not unnaturally blame fell on Gaunt, for, though he was away on the 
St Malo expedition, his Spanish interests were known. London was much 
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moved and Westminster was no place for a Parliament. When it met at 
Gloucester, the archbishop demanded satisfaction for the outrage. Wyclif, 
though condemned by papal bull in the preceding year, was introduced 
among other doctors of theology and law to defend the king and to shew 
that sanctuary might be an abuse of God's law. This indicated the atti¬ 
tude of the circle of the Princess of Wales as well as Gaunt's, but was not 
likely to appease clerical suspicion. The clerical chancellor, Houghton of 
St David's, resigned; and the height of the feeling of suspicion of the 
court at this time shewed itself by the persistent rumours (whether with 
foundation or not) that sweeping measures of confiscation or taxation of 
Church property formed part of the government’s programme. It was 
said even that secret statutes were made without the knowledge of the 
bishops. Whatever may have been discussed in court circles, no campaign 
against ecclesiastical privilege followed and no conclusion of the sacrilege 
controversy was reached. Next year sanctuary for felony was confirmed, 
but protection of debtors was withdrawn. This Parliament recognised 
Urban VI as the true Pope. 

Trouble with London—in itself a sign of a w r eak government—w as to 
be a constantly recurring feature of the reign. It had broken out against 
Gaunt in 1377, when a threat to city liberties coincided with Gaunt's 
support of Wyclif against Courtenay. It was renewed later in the contest 
of John of Northampton and Nicholas Brember for the mayoralty; and 
towards the end of his reign Richard was personally involved in undignified 
quarrels with the city. 

It was this government more directly in touch with Parliament after 
the breakdown of the council system that provoked the Peasants’Revolt ; 
for financial needs, though they did not cause that attack on ecclesiastical 
property which had been feared, led to the use of a new kind of taxation. 
In the last year of Edward’s life a poll tax of a groat a head had been 
given to the king by Parliament and Convocation, and in 1379 a graduated 
poll tax varying from ten marks from the Duke of Lancaster to a groat 
from the poor was voted. This produced only half what was expected, 
but provided some record of the tax-paying population. In 1380 a new 
variant was tried: three groats per head from all over fifteen, the wealthier 
to help the poor in each district, provided that none paid more than £1 
or lass than a groat for man and wdfe. The graduation was made only in¬ 
side individual districts; in a poor district the poor got no relief. The 
collection would have been difficult in any circumstances, but the govern¬ 
ment’s urgent need of cash made it more so. In the winter and spring 
of 1380-81 one set of authorities after another received instructions to 
expedite payment; they were more effective in producing confusion. Two- 
thirds of the tax was due by 27 January and the balance by Whitsuntide, 
but the disappointing results and the immediate necessities led the 
government to demand that final accounts should be made by 22 April. 
The attempts at evasion were gross, but the behaviour of the government 
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was stupid; and it is significant that the revolting districts were almost 
the same as those for which special commissions of inspectors were 
appointed in March and May. 

The Peasants' Revolt has a unique place in English history. Risings 
and riots occurred at almost the same time in all the south-eastern part 
of England, and in some isolated regions as far distant from the principal 
areas as the Wirral and Yorkshire. The risings, though marked by some 
common characteristics, have the appearance of being rather the spon¬ 
taneous and sympathetic responses to the same general causes than a 
closely organised movement definitely directed towards one end. They did 
not synchronise very exactly, and they did not throw up one leader or a 
uniform programme. Yet, at least in some of the regions affected, mys¬ 
terious semi-allegorical messages, often in verse, passed through the 
countryside as signals that the time for action had come. Breaking out 
at the end of May, the revolt reached its height when rebel hordes from 
Essex and Kent occupied London for four days in mid-June, but the 
crisis was over there before the corresponding risings had reached their 
acutest stages farther afield. The main outline is tolerably clear, but many 
details are not yet beyond dispute. 

In Essex in May 1381 there were troubles about the collection of the 
poll tax, and at the very end of the month three villages on the Thames- 
side resisted the authorities by force. When the chief justice of the Com¬ 
mon Pleas went down to punish the rioters, he went without adequate 
force to command the situation. He escaped, but clerks and jurors were 
murdered. Then in the first week of June riots occurred throughout the 
county. These the government could not easily suppress, because in north 
Kent, which had easy communication across the Thames with Essex, a 
rising had also begun. Armed rebels moving 1 , from Hartford entered 
Rochester on 6 June and plundered the castle. On 10 June Canterbury was 
occupied and the prison opened. The leader of the rebels, Wat Tyler— 
it is uncertain whether he was originally from Essex or Kent—maintained 
some sort of order, and was perhaps an ex-soldier. He had the spiritual 
support of John Ball, a priest released from the archbishop's prison. Ball 
had preached in a semi-political manner against social inequalities and 
wickedness in high places in Church and State for some twenty years, and 
had frequently been in trouble with his ecclesiastical superiors. On 11 June 
the host set out for London, and on the next day reached Blackheath. It 
repeated its earlier actions by releasing prisoners at the Marshalsea and 
the King's Bench prison and by sacking the archbishop's manor house at 
I^ambeth. At the same time rebels from Essex were approaching London. 
Walworth, the mayor, prepared to defend the city, and, had he been 
adequately supported, could have kept the rebels outside. But there was 
strange indecision and lack of plan in the royal council gathered at the 
Tower for safety, and there was definite treachery in the city government 
itself. On the 13th the king with Sudbury and others of the council made 
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an indecisive attempt to parley with the rebels from a barge off the 
Rotherhithe bank, but it came to nothing. By the connivance of 
certain aldermen the drawbridge on London Bridge was let down for 
the men from Kent, and Aldgate was opened for the men from Essex. The 
rebels found many sympathisers in London. These joined them in open¬ 
ing prisons and in sacking the Temple, the palace of the Savoy, and the 
Priory of St John’s, hated for their connexion with lawyers, Gaunt, and 
the treasurer, Hales, respectively. 

The policy that prevailed in the Tower was to try to disperse the rebels 
bv concessions rather than to resist them by force, and, on Friday 14 June, 
Richard with a group of courtiers met a body of the rebels by appoint¬ 
ment at Mile End. What they asked was granted: villeinage and feudal 
services to be abolished throughout the realm ; land held by villein tenure 
to be held at a rent of 4d an acre as freehold; monopolies and restrictions 
on buying to be ended. An amnesty for the rebels and punishment of 
such ministers and others as could be proved traitors were also promised. 
Charters confirming these concessions to particular localities were at once 
drawn up. But before the meeting at Mile End wtis over those w hom the 
rebels regarded as traitors met their end. Sudbury and Hales had re¬ 
mained at the Tower, and by accident or design the protection there was 
inadequate. Rebels broke in. They dragged Sudbury from the chapel and 
beheaded him with Hales onTower Hill. It was as a politician that Sudbury 
was murdered, though a monastic chronicler saw in his death a judgment 
on one who had been too lax towards heretics. So far there had been little 
bloodshed, but other murders now followed. There was a massacre of 
Flemings, and among other victims was Lyons. Anarchy reigned in the 
city. 

It was, therefore, at considerable personal risk that Richard resumed 
negotiations next morning at Smithfield. Tyler, it seems, increased his 
demands, and shewed scant respect for the king and his party. Walworth 
struck Tyler, wounding him mortally. Then Richard, helped for once by 
his dramatic instincts, did precisely the right thing, and shewed that, 
though only a boy of fourteen, he w r as no unworthy son of the boy who 
had won his spurs at Crecy, and no unworthy grandson of that other boy 
who had rid England of his mother’s paramour. Riding forward to the 
rebels, as they were still wavering and confused by their leader’s fall, he 
offered himself as their chief and captain, promising wdiat they sought and 
calling them to follow him. While he led them north to the open fields 
of Clerkenw r ell, Walworth returned to the city. Despite the efforts of 
disloyal aldermen, he brought out to the king a substantial band of sol¬ 
diers and citizens determined to end the anarchy. Without bloodshed the 
rebels dispersed. The Essex men went home. The Kentish men were led 
through London to London Bridge. The sequence and interpretation of 
the incidents of the Rising still present mysteries, in particular the 
unguarded state of the Tower and precisely what took place at the inter- 
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views with the rebels. But the general attitude of the Kent and Essex 
men is clear. They shewed no disloyalty to Richard personally, but besides 
political dissatisfaction with his advisers, Gaunt, Sudbury, and Hales, 
there were radical social demands: an end of villeinage and partial dis- 
endowment of the Church. 

Risings in the neighbouring counties followed quickly on the success of 
the Essex and Kentish men in London: in East Anglia on 12 June; in 
Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire on 14 June; in some districts farther 
afield even later. In Cambridgeshire and East Anglia the rebels were 
particularly bitter and violent. Generally the local gentry put up little 
or no resistance, but from 18 June the government began to organise 
repression and the restoration of order. By the end of the month the 
situation was well in hand. Sporadic disturbances continued for some 
months. The Bishop of Norwich alone shewed fight from the first, and in 
a regular battle defeated Litster, “the king of the commons," 1 who had 
established himself in rude state in Norwich. The suppression of the revolt 
followed the course of law in the ordinary courts, and, though severe, it 
did not provide displays of the brutality which had followed the Jacquerie. 

The causes and the consequences of the revolt, in particular its relation 
with the Black Death, have been and still are the subjects of controversy. 
Until detailed evidence from the manors is known in bulk, and not merely 
in selections, it is impossible to generalise with confidence or justification. 
The one ihing that seems certain is that there was great unevenness of 
agricultural and social development both before and after 1849. No 
general formula is to be looked for. It appears that villein services, though 
in many districts being commuted gradually, had not disappeared, as used 
to be thought, before the Black Death. On the contrary, in much of the 
south-east of England in particular (where the revolt was mainly centred) 
they formed a very important part of manorial life and economy on many 
estates, both lay and ecclesiastical. The Black Death violently disturbed 
the relations existing between the land and the population living on it, 
relations which in so far as they had been hitherto modified by the evolu¬ 
tion of the manor and the development of commerce and industry had 
been modified gradually. Labour, whether rendered in the form of villein 
services or free and paid for in cash, became suddenly much more valuable. 
For work which had been done previously by hired labour landlords were 
asked to pay perhaps twice as much as before the pestilence, while to get 
the same number of days work done by feudal service they had now to 
press much harder on the smaller population that remained. The im¬ 
mediate result of the Black Death was, therefore, a not unnatural attempt 
to regulate the price of labour. This attempt was neither so unfair nor 
so ineffective as it has sometimes been represented. An Ordinance of 
18 June 1849 forbade labourers to receive, or employers to give, wages 
higher than those paid in 1346 or the immediately preceding years. All 
men and women under sixty having no means of support might be 
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compelled to work at these rates. Food pric es were to be reasonable. The first 
Parliament after the pestilence on 9 February 1351 gave greater precision 
to the arrangement by fixing a definite tariff* of wages for different occu¬ 
pations. After some preliminary experiments combining the duties of 
enforcing the Statute of Labourers with those of the guardians of the 
peace, came a period (1352-59) when justices of labourers were ap¬ 
pointed by distinct commissions; but a little before a general review of the 
office of the guardians of the peace in 1361 the justices of labourers were 
superseded, and in the end the justices of the peace took over their duties. 
The statutes were enforced vigorously, and, though they could not prevent 
a rise in wages, probably moderated it. In themselves they are evidence of 
the break-up of the manorial system. The lord did not rely on his own 
court; even for the problems of his own land he was coming to rely rather 
on agents of the central government commissioned to maintain a national 
policy. Competition among the lords for the services of free labourers 
and runaway villeins was mainly responsible for the comparative failure 
of the statutes. The persistent efforts to put them into force, clamoured 
for in almost every Parliament, had perhaps their main effect in adding 
to that widespread sense of grievance which provoked the Peasants 1 
Revolt. 

In other ways the lords tried to meet the new situation. As there had 
been before the Black Death some commutation of services, so there had 
been some landholding for rent; and in the half century after the Black 
Death the leasing of land for money rents increased. Sheep farming also 
increased, but it is doubtful if the Black Death had much immediate 
effect in greatly increasing the amount of land dealt with in these ways. 
After momentary disorganisation the old system continued in many 
manors, and then was gradually changed in the same direction as it had 
already been changing before the Black Death came. The Black Death bv 
its first and later visitations helped to accelerate the change. It made the 
villeins at once more anxious and more able to throw off* such services as 
remained. 

The changes that had come over rural England since the Black Death, 
partly as a result of it and partly independent of it, provided, then, a 
considerable grievance for many who found conditions altering less quickly 
than they desired. It is most significant that on the social and economic 
side the demands of the rebels were not to be rid of new wrongs; they 
frankly called for a change from the old to a better state of things. This 

open desire to break with the past—an unusual thing in the Middle Ages_ 

shewed itself also on the Continent in similar risings of artisans and 
peasants in the fourteenth century. In England it was provoked mainly by 
the Statutes of Labourers. But the political reasons for the revolt, repre¬ 
sented sometimes as the mere occasion, were effective causes too. The Black 
Death was not the only disaster which had happened in the middle of the 
fourteenth century; the government was to pay for twelve years of unsuccess- 
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ful war since 1369, a crushing burden to be borne by a population that was 
perhaps something like two-thirds of what it had been when Edward III 
began the war. The poll tax set the pile of discontents ablaze, but it 
added to the pile too. The later stages of the revolt gave an opportunity 
for mere looters, and in particular districts, as at St Albans, particular 
grievances, urban or rural, were worked off*. In its earlier stages, however, 
the revolt was not wild communism, but a concrete demand for the im¬ 
provement of rural conditions and a protest against the ministers of the 
Crown. That it had any direct connexion with Wyclif is a hypothesis 
lacking evidence and in itself unlikely. 

There is little to be said for the old opinion that, though Parliament 
annulled the concessions made to the rebels in London, the villeins got 
what they wanted as a result of the revolt. They wanted an immediate 
end of some parts of the manorial system where it still existed, but the 
manorial system which had been gradually dissolving before the revolt 
continued to dissolve gradually after it. The main importance of the 
revolt is as an indication of what already existed in England, not as a 
cause of future things. The rebels had indeed no policy and no worthy 
leader. They had grievances and desires, and the weakness of the govern¬ 
ment gave them an opportunity to make a demonstration. 

The rising of 1381, dramatic as it was, produced no sudden change in 
economic or political life. The period of feeble government, hampered 
by the French war, continued. The king was treated as a minor still, and 
Gaunt had still a varying amount of power in determining policy. His 
plans for a loan to enable him to conduct war in Spain and Portugal began 
to be considered, and this became his main preoccupation. Courtenay had 
succeeded Sudbury as chancellor as well as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but he was soon followed at the chancery by Scrope, a friend of Gaunt. 
On 20 January 1382 Richard married Anne, sister of Wenceslas, King of 
the Romans. For Richard personally it was a happy marriage, though it 
did not fulfil the hopes of the politicians and bring Wenceslas into the 
war against the French. For Europe its importance lay in the new fostering 
of communication between England and Bohemia and the introduction 
of Wyclifs writings to the Bohemian Church. 

The five years 1381-86 continued to be full of Parliaments. Two 
were summoned most years. War schemes also continued to illustrate the 
incompetence of the administration and the divided mind of the nation. 
The enthusiastic unity in following a strong lead from a king who knew 
his own mind—that was gone. The ministers were uncertain whether to 
conduct the war by the way of Flanders or by the way of Portugal. In 
Flanders, until his death in November 1382, Artevelde was resisting Count 
Louis whom the French supported; in Portugal it seemed possible that 
the national resistance to the Castilian claim to the Portuguese crown could 
be made to serve Gaunt's ambitions in Castile. For each campaign 
crusading privileges were offered, since both Louis and the Castilians 
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supported the Pope of Avignon. These privileges served not only to attract 
recruits but also to ease the financing of the campaign. The commons 
preferred the nearer and cheaper campaign, and, despite opposition from 
Lancaster and other lords, the way of Flanders was chosen. Despenser, 
Bishop of Norwich, in the summer of 1383 headed an army which went 
too late to be effective, and came back covered with dishonour yet lucky 
to have suffered no greater disaster. Impeachment and temporary loss of 
his possessions punished the bishop, and Wyclifs tract Cruciata shewed 
that there was at least some revulsion against this shameless use of the 
crusading motive. 

In 1384 the discords at home continued: magnates against the court, 
the commons against the lords, Gaunt against Northumberland, John 
of Northampton against Brember. De la Pole, who had been appointed 
with Arundel governor of the king's person in 1381, was now chancellor. 
He pressed the commons for an expression of opinion about the desirability 
of peace, even at the price of Richard doing homage for his possessions; 
and drew from them a general expression in favour of a peace policy, 
though they shewed extreme reluctance to take responsibility for definitely 
advising it. Peace was now the policy of the court. A truce for nine 
months was arranged at Leulighen, but as yet no permanent settlement 
could be arranged, because neither side would abandon its extreme claims. 
A group of the king's intimate counsellors began to appear more promi¬ 
nently. Among them was Vere, the young Earl of Oxford, and attacks 
on the court by Arundel, who had been dismissed from his governorship 
in 1383, roused Richard to a display of violent passion. 

Gaunt held a position of comparative isolation, lie was on bad terms 
with the court, and during the Salisbury Parliament in the spring of 1384 
occurred an incident which puzzled contemporaries and has not yet ceased 
to puzzle historians. An Irish Carmelite, Latimer, claimed to be able to 
reveal a plot by Gaunt against the life of the king. Richard after violent 
threats against his uncle was somewhat appeased. Before the charges could 
be cleared up the friar was tortured to death with peculiar brutality, still 
refusing to reveal the names of any who knew his secret. To estimate the 
significance of the incident is the more difficult because, though he was 
introduced to the king through Vere, the followers of Gaunt and the king 
were jointly responsible for his death. A few months later the parts were 
reversed: in February 1385 Gaunt charged Richard with worthless conduct 
and the court with attempts on his life. Even Courtenay spoke for Gaunt, 
and suffered from a violent outbreak of the king's temper in consequence. 
One of the charges brought against Richard was a lack of spirit in not 
going personally to the wars, but his campaign against the Scots in 1385 
brought him no credit. He found no organised opposition, and in less 
than a fortnight re-crossed the Border, having done nothing but ravage 
and burn. The outrageous murder of the son of the Earl of Stafford, a 
young friend of the king, by the king's half-brother John Holland, 
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indicated the completely unsatisfactory and uncontrolled society in which 
Richard spent his youth. 

It was during this Scottish campaign that there occurred in the Spanish 
peninsula an event which was greatly to influence English affairs. In 
August 1385 the victory of the Portuguese at Aljubarrota delivered them 
from Castilian domination. This made possible the campaign by the way 
of Portugal which had previously been regarded as hopeless. Gaunt, at 
the end of 1385, secured parliamentary support for his darling scheme, and 
in the following July sailed with a considerable force. No sooner had 
Gaunt’s forces gone than a new threat of invasion, the last, scared England. 
But incompetence was by no means confined to the English side of the 
Channel, and nothing came of the grandiose French schemes. 

The real significance of these wretched, confused years was the slow 
gathering around Richard, as he approached the age of twenty, of a new 
court party in opposition both to Gaunt and to the magnates. Its better 
side was shewn by the less frequent change of ministers. Segrave, an old 
officer of the Black Prince, was treasurer from 1381 to 1386 and de la Pole 
chancellor from 1383 to 1386. Both were good officials; de la Pole, 
created Earl of Suffolk, was perhaps the most competent of all Richard’s 
advisers. Even Vere was idle and incompetent rather than vicious; but 
Richard’s extravagant advancement of him to the “strange name” of 
Marquis of Dublin and the grant of all royal lands and authority in Ireland 
made him hated as a “ favourite,” though he came of an old house. 
The factious divisions in the aristocratic opposition and the uncertain 
attitude of Gaunt, its natural leader, gave an opportunity for the 
strengthening of the new court party. In the years immediately preceding 
Gaunt’s departure, Richard began not merely to be truculent to the 
magnates personally, but to shew to the commons that he was not dis¬ 
posed to submit to new claims from Parliament. Parliament met less 
frequently, once only instead of twice in each of the years 1385 and 1386. 
In 1385, in reply to a request for a review of his household, Richard told 
the commons that his present servants satisfied him and that he would 
change them only when he pleased. He chose that moment to commit 
Ireland at great expense to Vere. The freer use after 1383 of the signet 
seal by the king’s “secretary” was also a sign that the new' personal policy 
of the king was finding new forms of expressing itself along the traditional 
lines of administrative inventions. Richard’s intervention in London affairs 
points in the same direction. 

Thus at the close of this first period, through the years of faction and 
weakness, a preparation for a change had come. That policy of compromise 
between all interests with which the reign had opened was ending. The 
great offices had been for some years in the hands—the not incompetent 
hands—of the court party. Gaunt, who had played a changing and often 
ineffective part, sometimes influential by alliance with the king or the 
magnates, sometimes in surly isolation from both, never to be relied on 
OH. xv. tfO-2 
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by either, had now ceased to try to control English politics, because he 
had got what he hoped the control of English politics would give him. 
His disappearance left the court face to face with the aristocratic party. 
Richard was trying to do what Edward III had done when he emerged 
from the period of tutelage. But the national situation and the personal 
factors were now less favourable. Edward’s easy-going policy had 
strengthened the force of the opposition, and the compromise which was 
to be reached after a time of stress in 1389 was to prove less permanent 
than that which had followed the stormy years 1340-41. 

The period of struggle between Richard and his new court party and 
the magnates’ opposition may be taken as covering the time between July 
1386, when Gaunt sailed, and 3 May 1389, when Richard dramatically, 
as his manner was, assumed full responsibility for the government. The 
removal of Gaunt left his two brothers naturally more prominent, but the 
temperamental ineffectiveness of York meant that in fact Gloucester took 
the lead. Himself only thirty, he was neither very wise nor very generous. 
He had, however, popularity: men remembered that he had revived the 
military reputation of the royal house by his remarkable, if rather useless, 
march from Calais through northern France to Brittany in 1380. Promi¬ 
nent in the party of magnates that he led were Gaunt's son Henry of 
Derby, Arundel, personally alienated from the king, Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, and Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham. Among 
the prelates were Arundel’s brother, the Bishop of Ely, Brantingham, 
Courtenay, and Wykeliam. The contest opened at once by a challenge 
to the court party in the Parliament of October 1386. From that time 
the opposition was open and articulate. Gloucester’s friends used Parlia¬ 
ment as the best instrument for controlling the king, whilst the king spoke 
constantly of his prerogative as something beyond the control of any 
authority. 

England was still nervous about the possibility of an invasion when 
Parliament met, and the chancellor Suffolk asked for a subsidy to enable 
the king to take the field in person. Instead of a subsidy came an attack 
from the commons on the ministers. Richard shewed fight. Having retired 
to Eltham, he made Vere Duke of Ireland, and, in the same tone as in 
1385, bade Parliament mind its own business, declaring that he would not 
at its request dismiss a scullion. He reminded it that it might be dissolved. 
Parliament declined to proceed until Suffolk were dismissed and Richard 
should return to London. Instead of the forty commoners whom Richard 
had asked for to explain its demands, it sent Gloucester and Arundel. 
They asserted that an ancient statute made necessary annual Parliaments 
at which administration should be discussed. If the king kept away for 
forty days Parliament might dissolve itself. Richard threatened to appeal 
to the King of France if there were rebellion, and was threatened in turn 
with the fate of Edward II 1 . This broke his opposition. He returned and 
1 Knighton, Chronicon, n, p. 219. 
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changed his ministers, dismissing Suffolk and making Arundel’s brother, 
the Bishop of Ely, chancellor. Suffolk was impeached; but it was difficult 
to convict so good a public servant. He was found guilty of but three out 
of seven charges. Condemned to fine and imprisonment, he was in fact 
not severely treated. The prosecution was a political move; it was followed 
by the favourite device for controlling kings, a council to supervise all 
royal actions. This Commission consisted of eleven persons and included, 
beside rigid opponents of the court like Gloucester and Arundel, moderate 
men with official experience like Courtenay, Brantingham, and Wykeham. 
The Commission had unusually wide powers to regulate the royal house¬ 
hold and revenue and to control the administration. The king was forced 
to accept it in order to get a grant, but he secured a limitation of its 
powers to the year November 1386 to November 1387. He closed Parlia¬ 
ment with an unusually explicit note of defiance declaring his intention 
that “for nothing done in that Parliament should any prejudice arise to 
himself or his crown or prerogative.” 

He had, however, lost control for the present of the great offices of State. 
The Commission remained in authority at Westminster. Its mixed com¬ 
position might have induced him to try gradually to construct a new 
ministerial party inside and in touch with it. He chose to have as little 
as possible to do with it, and all he could do in the circumstances was to 
try to organise an opposition in the country based on his household 
officials and supported by the armed forces that he might hope to rely on 
from Cheshire, Wales, and Ireland. He left London on 9 February 1387, 
and until the eve of the expiry of the authority of the Commission moved 
round the midlands. He called no Parliament, but held several Councils, 
and secured his position by enrolling troops personally devoted to his 
cause. It became clear that, apart from such special forces, he could count 
on little general support. At a Shrewsbury council the sheriffs reported 
that the commons were on the side of the barons and would not fight 
against them, nor would they be willing to see the election of the knights 
tampered with in order to secure those friendly to the king. The judges 
were more helpful. On 25 August at Nottingham they gave written 
opinions in favour of Richard’s view' of his prerogative and the Com¬ 
mission’s attempt to control it 1 . Later they pleaded that they gave the 
opinions under pressure, and this seems likely. The opinions were not 
published, but kept for future use. Richard also made a bid for popularity 
in London by pardoning John of Northampton, and on 10 November 1387 
entered a capital apparently loyal to him. 

1 In answer to ten questions the Chief J ustices Tresilian and Bealknap, and others, 
declared that the Commission was derogatory to the prerogative and that all who had 
helped to procure it deserved capital punishment; that Parliament should follow 
business as prescribed by the king; that it had no power without his consent to im¬ 
peach his servants; that the judgment on Suffolk was erroneous and revocable; and 
that the person who had moved for the production of the statute deposing Edward II 
w as guilty of treason. 
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Seeing their danger as the period of the Commission’s authority drew 
to an end, Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick, the backbone of the Com¬ 
mission, became very active. They gathered with armed forces at Waltham, 
and on 14 November ‘‘appealed” five of the king’s most prominent 
supporters: Neville, Archbishop of York, the Duke of Ireland, Suffolk, 
Tresilian, and Brember. Richard, apparently to his surprise, found that 
in London he had no chance of opposing the appellants’ forces. The more 
moderate members of the Commission arranged for a meeting between the 
king and the appellants on 17 November. Richard had to agree to call a 
Parliament for 3 February to deal with the appeal. Meanwhile Suffolk and 
Neville fled abroad; Tresilian and Brember hid themselves; and the Duke 
of Ireland went to rouse Cheshire and the west to save the king. He tried 
to return to London by way of the Severn and the Cots wolds with the 
force he had raised. But when his force met the appellants’ force at 
Radcot Bridge on 20 December it made little resistance and dispersed. 
Vere fled to the Continent, where he died in 1392. Before Vere’s defeat 
Gloucester is said to have discussed deposing Richard, but to have found 
no support for this plan from Nottingham and Derby. With his army 
dispersed and the alternatives of deposition or surrender, Richard had no 
choice but to submit completely. Yet there is considerable uncertainty 
about the last week of December. There was much negotiation and a 
crisis that seems to have lasted for some days. Possibly the rival claims 
of Gloucester and Derby explain why Richard was not deposed or, if he 
was deposed, why he was restored after two or three days. He was made 
to withdraw writs that he had issued while his force was still in being 
under Vere, asking that knights in debails mode mis mag is indifferentes 
should be chosen for the Parliament. Then a great number of his loyal 
household officers were removed, some being accused of treason, others 
simply banished from court. Richard had tried to defy the aristocratic 
opposition by force of arms, and he had failed utterly. He was to pay 
the price in full. The severity of the proceedings of 1388 compared with 
those of 1386 indicates the difference between the end of a political and of 
a military campaign between the magnates and the court. In Gloucester 
the triumphant opposition had a leader unusually persistent and even 
malicious. 

The “merciless” Parliament met on 3 February, and sat with breaks 
till 4 June. No epithet was ever better earned: in most matters the 
Parliament shewed itself the willing agent of the appellants. A feature 
of the crisis was the care taken to appeal to public opinion against the 
king. After Gloucester had protested his loyalty to Richard, the articles 
of the appeal against the five members of the court party were read. 
They amounted to little more than a condemnation of recent policy; the 
five had misled the king and opposed the Commission. The king attempted 
to dispose of the articles by a legal opinion that they were not conform¬ 
able to civil law or to the law of the land. The Lords ruled, however, 
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that the lords of Parliament were judges of such charges against peers, 
with the king’s assent, and according to the law and course of Parliament 
were bound neither by civil law nor by the usages of inferior courts, since 
other courts were only the executors of ancient laws and customs and of 
the ordinances of Parliament. This declaration was notable as an assertion 
of the sovereignty of Parliament against both the theory of the preroga¬ 
tive contained in the Nottingham judicial opinions and the view recently 
expressed by the lawyers of the sovereignty of law. It was also notable as 
another step in the definition of the claims of the House of Lords; the 
declaration contained its claim to be the supreme law-court, and fore¬ 
shadowed the method of bill of attainder. Found guilty of treason by an 
examination of the articles, Suffolk, Vere, Tresilian, and Brember were 
condemned to execution, Archbishop Neville to the loss of his tempo¬ 
ralities and to further judgment Tresilian and Brember were executed. 
The judges who had given opinions against the Commission were impeached, 
condemned to death, and banished to Ireland. Minor servants of the king 
suffered death. 

Gloucester now began to lose his hold on his party; it wearied of 
vengeance before he did. Yet he secured the execution of Burley, despite 
the opposition of the king, York, Nottingham, and Derby, for he and 
Arundel and Warwick were the men ultimately in control. The Pope 
complaisantly translated Neville to St Andrews, a see, in fact, held bv a 
schismatic supporter of the anti-Pope. He also rewarded or punished other 
bishops by suitable translations, as required—an interesting commentary 
on the legislation about provisors. The appellants received i?20,000 for 
their services to the nation; the king, on request, renewed his coronation 
oath; and the Parliament ended after oaths had been taken from all 
in authority to prevent the disturbance of its work. 

For eleven months England remained mainly under the control of 
the appellants’ party. The arrangements made in the u merciless” Parlia¬ 
ment had more effect than those of most Parliaments because they had 
behind them the sanction of military force. Once their opponents had 
been destroyed, the appellants shed no more blood. A short Parliament 
at Cambridge in the autumn made a grant for continuing the war, and 
re-enacted and enlarged the Statutes of Labourers in a sense that shewed 
some regard for the tenant farmer as well as the landlord, but none for 
the labourer. The plan of the later Acts of Settlement was sketched in an 
attempt to prevent the movement of labourers from their hundreds, except 
by the permission of justices of the peace. No one was to leave husbandry 
after the age of twelve. Impotent beggars were to be maintained in their 
own towns and parishes. The justices were to meet quarterly and to re¬ 
ceive salaries. An attempt to abolish u li verics called cognizances” revealed, 
not for the first time, a division of interest between the great and the small 
landowners; compromise and postponement resulted. A statute was also 
made against Pro visors. 
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The great officers carried on the government. Some useful reforms and 
reorganisations were made. The Chancery Ordinances of 1388-89 are at 
once a codification of practice and plan of reform; they indicate the steady 
growth of a trained lay bureaucracy with professional feeling. Its business 
was to administer, whoever might be in control, and it survived not only 
political changes in the great offices, but political revolutions too. The 
eclipse of the personal influence of the king meant the end of the use of 
signet letters. Yet the king’s household and chamber still contained some 
of his friends. He had never given way completely to the “merciless” 
Parliament about all appointments, and, as the storm abated, those who 
had dispersed began to come back to court. The change from Richard’s 
acquiescence in the rule of the magnates in 1388 to their acquiescence in 
his rule in 1389 was not, therefore, unprepared or altogether revolutionary. 
Many of the same men conducted the business of State in the same spirit 
before and after Richard’s assumption of power on 3 May 1389. Foreign 
policy provided an example of this. Under the appellants the war con¬ 
tinued against both France and Scotland: there were naval exploits by 
Arundel and the famous battle of Chevy Chase at Otterboume. But the 
appellants in power continued the war unwillingly as Richard had done, 
and their negotiations for peace come into line with those which he had 
conducted in 1386 and would conduct again in 1389. 

“For eight years Richard governed England as, to all appearance, a 
constitutional and popular king.” 1 The eight years which followed 
Richard’s assumption of power on 3 May 1389 have sometimes been so 
sharply differentiated from the period preceding them that the difficulty 
of relating them to the rest of Richard’s reign has been artificially in¬ 
creased. Was Richard shamming a belief in “constitutional" government 
in order to lull his enemies into a carelessness that would bring them to 
their death? Or was he truly a changed man? Or was Gaunt the miracle- 
worker? The task of choosing one of several improbable solutions to the 
problem would disappear if it should seem that the problem had been 
overstated. There was less change in Richard personally than has been 
often said. It is not impossible to trace a thread of consistency in 
his character and actions throughout his reign. Moody, violent, with 
melodramatic tastes, and a high notion of his prerogative, he pursued in 
a somewhat new style the old policy of the kings of England. He tried 
to get his own way, but he used different methods at different times 
according to his mood and the circumstances of the moment. The real 
problem of these years is not so much the conduct of Richard—that grew 
out of the past not unnaturally—but the conduct of Gloucester and his 
colleagues, especially Arundel. That Richard should wish to take on his 
responsibilities when the crisis of 1388 was comfortably over, and that 
for some years with little provocation he should not act outrageously 
was not in itself very surprising; but that the men who had <Tcted so 
1 Stubbs, Constitutional History , n, p. 507. 
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violently and so cruelly in 1388 should be edged out of power and should 
make so little resistance needs explaining. Perhaps they were less wanton 
than at times they have been pictured. Having destroyed their enemies, 
they were content to help the king to rule, especially since, in more 
normal times, they could no longer count on the universal dereliction of 
the king and his circle. For English public life could not continue in¬ 
definitely a mere duel between the king and the three principal appellants. 
Appeals to public opinion made by both sides indicate that no policy 
was hopeless which could convince people of influence that it was 
reasonable and deserved a trial. It was not unreasonable in the fourteenth 
century that a king of twenty-two should rule as well as reign, and so 
when Richard asked the chancellor and treasurer to resign and appointed 
two veterans, Wykeham and Brantingham, in their places no revolution 
followed. So supported, he felt strong enough to dismiss Gloucester and 
Arundel from the council, and to replace Arundel as admiral by his own 
half-brother Holland. He also recast the judicial bench. But since he 
punished no one for the acts of the recent administration and called back 
no one who had been banished by the “merciless” Parliament, but post¬ 
poned the collection of part of the last subsidy and raised salaries, there 
was no case for resistance. The dramatic seizure of power on 3 May 1389 
was meant to impress public opinion, but it was not unprepared for— 
the king had already a hold on the officials—and it was followed by no 
reversal of policy. 

The Commission of 1386, by which his earlier attempt at personal rule 
had been upset, had always contained two elements: aristocratic magnates 
and conservative ecclesiastics with a knowledge of official life. There was 
the possibility of a cleavage. In 1386 Richard had not taken advantage 
of it. In 1389, perhaps having learnt something, he did so. His exhibi¬ 
tion of displeasure with Gloucester and Arundel was not unnatural, nor 
perhaps unwise; but he put the ecclesiastical appellants into office, and 
tried to win Nottingham and Derby. Gaunt returned six months after 
Richard had assumed power. He had been urged to do so by the king, 
and his presence helped to give stability to the new rule. Gaunt had 
satisfied his continental ambitions. For the rest of his life he played a 
dignified and useful part in strengthening the government and, if favour¬ 
able chroniclers are to be believed, in influencing his nephew's mind. In 
1390 he was made Duke of Guienne and at last brought about a definite 
cessation of hostilities in France. Most important of all, his return in 
itself destroyed much of Gloucester's importance, just as his departure 
had thrust Gloucester forward as leader of the magnates. Gloucester and 
Arundel in a few months reappeared in the council. Gloucester, still very 
popular, was used by Richard in important work, and Arundel's brother 
in 1391 succeeded Wykeham as chancellor. He held office for five years, 
and then in 1396 he followed Courtenay at Canterbury. He seems to have 
had not only office, but the king's confidence. Richard, now maturer, was 
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building up an official party, but it had a wider base than in the days of 
Suffolk and Vere. 

Yet he was the same king with the same weaknesses. His passionate 
grief at the death of Queen Anne in 1394 and his violence in striking 
Arundel to the ground in Westminster Abbey at her funeral shewed his 
old unbalanced temperament. He had not abated his opinion about his 
prerogative, and did not pretend that he had done so. At the first 
Parliament which met after he had resumed power the chancellor, 
treasurer, and council resigned to give Parliament an opportunity of 
judging them. Parliament having judged them satisfactory, the king 
reappointed them, but he stated that he did not regard this as a precedent 
limiting his freedom to remove and appoint at pleasure. Still more 
significant was the declaration of the Parliament of 1391 that “our lord 
the king should be as free in his royal dignity as any of his predecessors, 
despite any statute to the contrary, notably those in the days of Edward II, 
and that if any such statute had that effect under Edward II it should 
be annulled.'’ 1 His old spirit was shewn in his renewed quarrel with 
London in 1392, when he removed the administration to York and 
Nottingham, suspended the liberties of the city, imprisoned the mayor 
and sheriffs, and restored all on payment of a fine. 

The council, too, which had been prominent before 3 May 1389 did 
not cease to be so. Parliament was meeting less frequently 1 and the small 
working council of ministers was becoming a place for administrative 
decisions rather than consultation. This small council really ruled 
England. On occasion it resisted the personal wishes of the king, who 
did not always attend it. Parliament, now sharply differentiated from an 
enlarged council, produced some notable legislation: in 1390 a more 
stringent Statute of Provisors; in 1393, in response to papal opposition to 
that statute, the “second” Statute of Praemunire. In 1390, alleging many 
complaints in Parliament, Richard made an ordinance in council designed 
to end the practice by which “maintainors" of other mens quarrels per¬ 
verted the course of justice. Such maintenance was encouraged by the 
undue grant of livery by magnates: the circumstances in which livery 
might be granted were therefore narrowly restricted. In 1393 Parliament 
legislated on the same subject. The most notable achievement of these 
years was the peace with France. This made the general situation easier, 
and in itself would almost account for the success of the government, the 
lighter taxation, and the less frequent Parliaments. The treaty also opened 
a way for more ambitious action by Richard. 

The years were not entirely without troubles. There was disorder in the 
north, mixed, it was thought, with the ambitions and jealousies of the 
great magnates towards one another and the king. Partly as a result of 
this, the old dislike of Gaunt and Arundel flared out in a violent quarrel 

1 Between 1380and 1388thirteen Parliaments met; between 1388an<31397 seven met, 
lasting on an average only half as long as in the earlier years. Tout, Chapters, m, p. 473. 
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in 1394, Arundel's real grievance was the close alliance of the house of 
Lancaster and the king, and several events went to strengthen this. On 
the death of his second wife Constance in 1394, Gaunt married his 
mistress Catherine Swynford, and Richard recognised her children as 
legitimate members of the royal family. The death of Derby’s wife 
removed a personal link between him and Gloucester, who had married 
another of the Bohun sisters. Signs were not wanting that Gloucester 
and Arundel, the unbending remains of the appellants, would not hold 
indefinitely to the compromise that had marked politics since 1389. 
Gloucester, appointed in 1392 as lieutenant in Ireland, had had his 
authority at once recalled. 

Meanwhile Richard was moving in the direction of more personal 
exercise of power. The death of Anne removed a good influence from 
him. His experiences in Ireland and his friendship with France encouraged 
him. From August 1394 till May 1395 Richard was in Ireland. This 
was Richard’s first considerable experience of military life, for conditions 
in Ireland made his journey from Waterford to Dublin “of the nature of 
a campaign rather than a royal progress.” His companions, except 
Gloucester, were his loyal friends. He saw no considerable fighting, but 
the possibility of the use of forces drawn from Ireland, Wales, Cheshire, 
and the west had a larger place henceforth in royal schemes. The Parlia¬ 
ment held in Richard’s absence probably marked the high-tide of Lollard 
influence on public opinion. A petition, supported by several prominent 
members, was presented, and was published by being fixed to the doors 
of St Paul's and Westminster Abbey. The petition represented the most 
radical criticism of the clergy and rites of the Roman Church which 
Wvelif had uttered in the Trialogus , but it was expressed in a manner 
even more uncompromising than his. The Lollards were now beginning 
to organise themselves as a sect with ministers specially ordained. 

Richard sealed the new friendship with France by his marriage on 
12 March 1396 with the seven-year-old daughter of Charles VI. The 
marriage was his own policy, and was not altogether popular. It left 
open the question of the succession. Richard’s thoughts had turned to 
France since the death of Anne. He still played with the notion of 
getting French help against rebels if need arose. He had blurted out the 
suggestion to Gloucester in 1386, and it reappeared in the stipulation 
made in the preliminary negotiations early in 1396 that the French king 
should support Richard with all his power against any of his subjects. 

But it was not upon France that Richard principally depended. His 
position at home was much improved. Gloucester alone of the royal 
magnates was hostile to the peace. Gaunt was held by new ties. The 
ministers were competent and trustworthy. Gilbert (1389-91), Waltham 
(1391-95), and Walden (1395-98) succeeded one another at the Treasury. 
Arundel was chancellor 1391-96. He was followed by Stafford, who had 
proved his worth as keeper of the Privy Seal. Longer tenure of office 
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was in itself a sign of the strength of the government, The king had also 
in Bushy, Bagot, and Green representatives of the class of knights 
devoted to court interests. Bushy was especially valuable as a Speaker 
who was adept at managing the commons. Richard was spending con¬ 
siderably in organising military support for himself. He had, like the 
magnates, his own livery and badge of the white hart, and the followers 
of his household were attached to him by personal ties. The next step 
in improving his control was to be dramatic, but it was not out of harmony 
with the policy of recent years. Gloucester, though he had now only 
Arundel and Warwick to support him, had not grown less offensive to 
the king; and every year made it less necessary to endure him. 

When, in January 1397, Parliament met, it was three years since 
Richard had had dealings wdth it, the last having met during his Irish 
visit. In this Parliament the issue became clearer: Richard saw at once 
how r great his power now was and how at the same time it was definitely 
limited by certain obstacles. The next step was to remove the obstacles. 
It was in doing this that Richard passed from seeking to build a strong 
royal power without breach of precedent to something that approached 
a royal revolution. 

On the one side Parliament was submissive. The commons had included 
in their rather familiar grievances against the administration one which 
roused the king's special fury: the cost of his household swollen by 
bishops and ladies. In response to Richard’s enquiry, the Speaker, Bushy, 
named Haxey as responsible for submittingthis complaint to the commons 1 . 
The commons apologised for their interference in the household, and the 
lords resolved that it was treason to excite the commons to reform any¬ 
thing touching the person, government, or regality of the sovereign. 
Haxey was condemned for treason, but was pardoned. Richard had 
made his point. His announcement that as u emperor of the realm” he 
had legitimated the Beauforts sounded the same note of prerogative. 
With the assent of Parliament he restored the justices banished to 
Ireland in 1388, but his confirmation of the other acts of the u merciless” 
Parliament shewed that he recognised the need of proceeding slowly. 

For by its successful opposition to his foreign policy this Parliament 
had shewed not less clearly the limits to his power. As a sign of his 
friendship with France, he had promised to send Rutland and Nottingham 
on an ill-conceived expedition against the Visconti. Now, though he made 
a personal appeal and used rather wild language about his freedom and 
his intentions, he could get no support, and dropped his request for a 

1 Haxey was a clerk, but there is no reason to suppose that he was a member of 
Parliament summoned under the praemunientes clause. He was in royal service as a 
clerk of the common bench, and the bill which he handed to the commons was not a 
bill in the modern technical sense, but a complaint such as non-members could put 
before Parliament. Such discussion of the constitutional importance of his case as 
turned upon his being a member of Parliament is therefore irrelevant. Tout, 
Chapters , iv, p. 18. 
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subsidy. Later it was said that there had been plots against the king, but 
the opposition in itself was a reason for removing the king's opponents. 
Besides the check in the Parliament and Gloucester's constant hostility to 
the royal foreign policy, Richard had to suffer from his reproaches when, 
in accordance with treaty obligations, Brest was evacuated on 12 June. 
Gloucester and Arundel refused also to attend the council. 

In July Richard struck decisively. He invited Gloucester, Arundel, and 
Warwick to a banquet at the chancellor's house on the 10th. Warwick 
alone came, and was arrested. Gloucester pleaded ill-health. Arundel 
without an excuse retired to Reigate. This did not save them. Gloucester 
on the next day was compelled to come to London, and was sent to 
Calais. Arundel was induced by his brother to surrender to the king. 
These arrests were made on the advice of eight lords: Nottingham, 
Huntingdon, Kent, Rutland, Somerset, Salisbury, Despenser, Scrope. 
They represented the younger elements in the king's party. Several were 
kinsmen of Richard; almost all had been promoted in his reign. Gaunt, 
York, and Derby were said to have approved the arrests. The reason 
given for them was the extortions and misdeeds to be laid bare in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The procedure of 1388 was not unnaturally followed. The eight lords 
u appealed" Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick. In the Parliament which 
met on 17 September, the opposition had no leaders, lay or clerical; but 
by this time only very determined opposition would have sufficed to check 
the king. He made use of his military preparations. His Cheshire archers 
and white hart retainers were summoned. Only his friends were allowed 
to bring their armed supporters. Parliament met in an open wooden 
building, a temporary shelter necessary perhaps because of rebuilding at 
Westminster, but one that conveniently left the archers in sight. Bushy 
produced from the commons exactly what was wanted, and in fourteen 
days Richard's opponents were destroyed. The act appointing the Com¬ 
mission of 1386 and the pardons of 1388 were repealed, pardons being 
given afresh to those who were now on the king's side. The eight lords 
then made their charges. Arundel, unmannerly to the last, was executed. 
Warwick was banished to the Isle of Man. Gloucester, it was announced, 
had already died before Parliament met after making a confession at 
Calais, but he was nevertheless condemned. There is little room for doubt 
that he was murdered. To make a clean sweep, even Archbishop Arundel, 
as one of the appellants of 1388, was condemned to exile. Walden, the 
treasurer, succeeded him at Canterbury, and Arundel, like Neville, was 
translated to St Andrew's. In the lavish bestowal of honours on his friends 
Richard raised Nottingham and Derby to be Dukes of Norfolk and 
Hereford. Parliament was adjourned to meet at Shrewsbury on 
27 January 1398. 

Was Richard satisfied? If not, how much farther would he go? In a 
conversation in December, if Hereford's word could be believed, Norfolk 
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stated his fear that in the end Gaunt and Hereford and himself would 
suffer, as the king had not forgotten or forgiven the original appellants. 
The matter is obscure. Hereford had been away crusading in the Baltic 
and visiting Jerusalem in the critical years, and had not hitherto had the 
confidence of Richard to the same extent as Norfolk. He laid the matter 
before Parliament in circumstances which did no credit to his good 
faith. 

At Shrewsbury there was carried out what Stafford in his opening 
speech pronounced to be the object of the Parliament: to make one ruler, 
not many. The acts of the “merciless 11 Parliament were repealed as 
trenching on the prerogative. The Nottingham opinion of the judges 
became good law. By an unprecedented act the customs on wool were 
given to the king for life, and any attempt to undo any of the work of 
that Parliament was included in a new definition of treason. Not so great 
a breach of precedent as has sometimes been represented was made, how¬ 
ever, when Parliament referred certain petitions to a committee of 
eighteen of its members, giving the committee power to determine them 
and also to deal with the charges laid against Norfolk by Hereford. 

For a year and a half Richard ruled England with the powers given 
him at Shrewsbury. There was no constitutional revolution, and it is still 
possible to trace development in his policy. Richard had so effective a 
control over the ordinary machinery of Shite that he had no need to dis¬ 
turb or attack the public services or to invent new instruments of autocracy. 
There was no conflict between the public and private officers; the signet 
did not now challenge the seals. This is not to say that Richard's rule was 
popular. It was not. He tried to enforce his will on the local adminis¬ 
tration by complaisant sheriffs; there were complaints about the undue 
use of prerogative courts; and above all there was financial oppression. 
Despite peace, Richard's court cost more than Edward Ill's, and, despite 
the Shrewsbury grant, he had to have recourse to loans, fines, blank char¬ 
ters, and the like. This alarmed the middle as well as the noble classes. 
Behind all stood his army, held to him by personal rather than by official 
ties. It at least kept order in these months, and perhaps it helped to 
prevent the king from realising the slenderness of the foundations of his 
authority. 

The parliamentary committee met on 19 March to settle petitions, and 
on 29 April, augmented by magnates, considered the charges against 
Norfolk. Trial by combat on 16 September was ordered, since, though 
Norfolk made some admissions, the evidence was held to be insufficient 
for a judgment. In the most melodramatic scene of his reign Richard 
stopped the contest as it was on the point of beginning at Coventry in 
crowded lists. Two hours later he announced that, “by the full advice and 
assent of Parliament, 11 he banished Norfolk for life and Hereford for ten 
years. Norfolk had confessed some matters which might nourish troubles 
in future; Hereford's absence was needed for the peace and tranquillity 
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of the realm. Norfolk’s property, except i?1000 a year, was confiscated. 
The sentence on Norfolk proclaimed the injustice of that on Hereford. The 
fact was that Richard now stood face to face with the house of Lancaster. 
He was still placating Gaunt; by a very flagrant manoeuvre Buckingham, 
for thirty-five years Bishop of Lincoln, had been translated to Lichfield to 
make a vacancy for Henry Beaufort, a mere youth; and Richard thought 
to be rid of Hereford before a schism in his party occurred. It was a crazy 
act, but it was the inevitable result of the deserved triumph of an unbal¬ 
anced king over a factious and unworthy opposition. Richard had no 
capacity for strong rule; he feared to be left in England with the house 
of Lancaster. The strength of his position at the moment was shewn by 
the obedience of Norfolk and Hereford; but the death of Gaunt at the 
age of 58 on 3 February 1399 presented a problem which required greater 
political ability than Richard’s for its solution. 

Richard faced the problem of the future of the Lancaster estates with 
the folly of one whose head was turned by a mixture of success and 
suspicion. He falsified the Rolls of Parliament so as to make it appear 
that the Shewsbury committee, so far from having been limited to the two 
definite objects which it had achieved, had authority also to terminate 
all other matters and things named in the king’s presence in accordance 
with what seemed best to them. On 18 March 1399 the committee 
revoked the patent by which, on Lis banishment, Hereford had been 
allowed to appoint an attorney to receive any inheritance coming to him. 
Richard took possession of the Lancastrian estates. This act made loyalty 
impossible for Hereford, whatever he might have wished. It was the more 
foolish inasmuch as some months earlier Roger, Earl of March, had been 
killed in Ireland, and his six-year-old son now stood alone between 
Hereford and the throne. By his injustice to Hereford Richard had given 
to the opposition what it had not had since Gaunt returned from Spain 
to eclipse Gloucester—a leader. 

For Richard to leave England at such a moment shewed his total 
failure to understand public opinion 1 . Yet in May he left London for 
Ireland to avenge Roger’s death and to restore royal authority. He left 
the incompetent York in charge as regent, and took his army with him. 
Its removal was the sign for an outbreak of disorder. On 29 May Richard 
left Milford Haven; early in July Henry of Lancaster, with Archbishop 
Arundel and a small party, landed in Yorkshire. Declaring that he 
sought onlv his own inheritance, he was warmly received in northern 
England. The regent with some delay tried to raise a force through the 
sheriffs, but failed, and the regency government in its flight west towards 
Bristol to meet the king w>as cut off* by the forces of Lancaster coming 
south by way of the Severn valley. York made his peace, and three of 

1 These paragraphs concerning the end of Richard’s reign follow the conclusions 
contained in the important article, “The Deposition of Richard II,” by M. V. Clarke 
and V. H. Galbraith, in Bulletin of John Rylands Library , xiv (1930), pp. 125 sqq. 
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Richard’s immediate agents, including Bushy, were beheaded on 30 July 
after Bristol had fallen into Lancaster’s hands. Richard himself, who had 
only had time to struggle from Waterford to Dublin, left Ireland on 
27 July and landed in South Wales. A pail of his army he had sent to 
North Wales from Dublin; the rest accompanied him. Ilis behaviour did 
nothing to save a lost cause. Finding little promise of support in South 
Wales, he disbanded his army, and made his way along the coast to join 
his forces in North Wales and Cheshire. Lancaster also went north by 
Shrewsbury, and was at Chester on 9 August. The incompetence of 
Salisbury, the vigour of Henry, and rumours of Richard’s death had 
sufficed to make the loyalist forces disperse. When Richard arrived 
he found only a tiny band with Salisbury at Conway. His handling of such 
troops as had been at his disposal when in Ireland he first heard of Henry’s 
landing had proved most unfortunate, and it is possible that both in 
Ireland and in South Wales his advisers were treacherous rather than 
foolish. 

There seems no reason to doubt that in what followed he was tricked 
into putting himself into Henry’s hands. The Lancastrian story was that 
at Conway he willingly agreed to resign on condition that his life was 
spared, but the true account appears to be that Henry offered fair terms, 
proposing that he should be hereditary steward of England whilst Richard 
remained king. Archbishop Arundel and Northumberland are said to 
have sworn on the host to the terms, which after some hesitation Richard 
accepted. Henry then met Richard at Flint, and from that moment the 
king was treated as a captive. None of his later acts was the act of a free 
man. By 16 August he was at Chester, and on 19 August Parliament 
was summoned for 30 September. It was announced in Richard’s name 
that the Duke of Lancaster had come to redress defects in the government 
of England. Richard’s attempt to escape at Lichfield failed, and reaching 
London on 1 September he went to the Tower. On 29 September he 
executed a deed of abdication, absolving his subjects from obedience and 
acknowledging that he was not worthy to govern. That this was wrung 
from him and that he claimed in vain to appear before Parliament is, 
however, more worthy of credence than the account of his cheerful de¬ 
meanour and ready acceptance of his fate. When Parliament received the 
abdication there was some protest that it was not the king’s free act and 
that he was entitled to a hearing, but the Lancastrian majority overruled 
the objection. To remove suspicion, a list of thirty-three counts of in¬ 
dictment against him was read. This dealt with his injustices to indi¬ 
viduals, notably the Arundels, Warwick, Gloucester, and Lancaster, with 
general abuses, and more particularly with exaltations of the prerogative 
since his resistance to the parliamentary commission of 1386. Sentence of 
deposition followed. Then Henry of Lancaster claimed the throne in a 
statement of his rights by descent, conquest, and election. The statement 
was ambiguous and perhaps inconsistent, but appropriate enough to his 
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own character, the situation, and the genius of what we may begin to call 
the English constitution. There was general assent,and the two archbishops 
enthroned Henry. 

On 23 October the lords, in the new king’s first Parliament, resolved on 
the secret imprisonment of Richard for the rest of his life. He was taken 
at once into the country, and a rising of the appellants of 1397 in January 
1400 led to such treatment of him that before the end of February his 
corpse was taken from Pontefract to London and exhibited in St Paul’s 
before burial. The brutal prophecy that Richard might suffer his great¬ 
grandfather’s fate had been fulfilled almost to the letter in circumstances 
almost as squalid, if slightly less revolting. 

Though it is not possible to regard the events of 1399 as the seven¬ 
teenth-century Whigs regarded them, and though the significance of the 
reign of Richard II is still far from clear, certain developments and 
decisions of capital importance in the constitutional and social history of 
England can be traced in the period that separated his deposition from 
that of Edward II. 

In the first place it was in this period that there emerged and definitely 
established itself Parliament, in which two houses were crystallising and 
gaining distinct constitutions and powers. When Edward III came to the 
throne the elements which were to go to the final composition of Parliament 
had indeed been assembled. His predecessors had wished to make use of the 
new social forces, as well as the old, for the support of their policies, and they 
had called to their Great Council beside the lav and clerical magnates the 
representatives of the lesser gentry, the lower clergy, and the towns. But 
as yet the Great Council was one assembly. Its competence for business 
did not come to an end if certain elements in it had not been summoned 
or had gone home. No one had an incontrovertible right to be summoned 
either by individual writ or otherwise; and, though the Statute of York 
in 1322 may have shewn the importance placed on the presence of the 
commons on certain occasions, there was as yet no clear distinction drawn 
between statutes made when they were present and ordinances made when 
they were not. 

By the end of the century, however, a process of definition and differ¬ 
entiation had proceeded so far as to disintegrate this variable Great 
Council. As previously it had thrown off judicial courts without losing 
all its judicial powers, so now it threw off Parliament without ceasing to 
be competent to deal with some of the financial, legislative, and judicial 
business which normally came before the fuller assembly. By the end of 
Richard IPs reign there are to be distinguished, first, a small efficient body 
of ministers, in part administrative experts, meeting almost daily, directing 
the day to day government of the kingdom; second, the Great Council 
of the magnates, summoned under the Privy Seal; and third. Parliament, 
summoned under the Great Seal. Parliament is still an aspect of the 
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Council, and is in theory and for some purposes one assembly, but its two 
parts arc fairly sharply defined. The lords temporal and spiritual, summoned 
by individual writ, are well on the way to establishing a right to be 
considered as a special class in society; they claim that they have a right 
to be summoned, that they can be judged only by those who have the 
same right, and that (so far as laymen are concerned) these rights are 
hereditary. The old moral claim of the magnates that they are the natural 
counsellors of the king is crystallising into legal privilege. The commons 
came into existence as a mere appendage. Only when they met with the 
lords were they in Parliament, though the separate estates of which they 
were composed might withdraw to discuss the business laid by the king 
before Parliament. A decisive development began when the knights of the 
shire and the representatives of the towns consulted not apart, but to¬ 
gether. This habit grew up between the years 1332 and 1339; and in this 
union was the foundation of the bi-cameral system. The English commons 
made one strong representative house, not several weaker estates sharply 
divided by class feeling and less capable of effective action. The social 
standing of the knights made it not unnatural for the commons to consult 
with representatives of the magnates before presenting petitions or re¬ 
turning answers to the king. The election of a speaker to represent them 
when they returned to the king and the lords with the result of their 
deliberations was a sign, however informal, of some corporate consciousness 
and organisation. 

If by the end of the century the form of Parliament in two houses was 
thus distinguishable from the Council, so were its powers. The presenta¬ 
tion of private petitions still formed a large part of its activities, but the 
common, public petition was becoming more important. Parliament was 
trying, too, to secure that its petitions should be put into effect in the 
form in which they were made without modification. It was in fact main¬ 
taining that all important legislation should require its consent and take 
the form of statute. The struggle of 1340 had put a verv general control 
of taxation in the hands of Parliament, and though the king not infre¬ 
quently evaded this control, it was recognised as evasion. The constant 
demands for money for the war gave Parliaments many opportunities for 
bargaining with the king, and after 1340 they often put forward griev¬ 
ances to be redressed as a condition of making a grant. They earmarked 
grants for specific purposes. They appointed commissioners to enquire 
into the way in which grants had been spent. Already in the early part 
of the century the lower clergy had withdrawn to Convocation, for all but 
exceptional occasions. There they voted their own taxes, but Parliament 
so commonly made its grants conditional upon corresponding action by 
Convocation that Archbishop Courtenay protested against this destruction 
of the liberty of the clergy. The king’s making statutes by assenting to 
the petitions of the clergy, like his making private bargains with assemblies 
of merchants, Parliament regarded with hostility. Yet there were effective, 
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irregular ways of taxation and legislation, and even if Parliament were 
used, it was easily made the convenient instrument of the king or the 
magnates. It was very much open to their influence and leadership, and 
on occasion could be packed or overawed by armed forces. 

The influence of Parliament over national policy was less clear and less 
direct than its influence in legislation and finance. It often shewed 
reluctance in committing itself to the responsibility of advising the king 
even when he asked it. But, on the other hand, the beginning of the 
practice of impeaching unpopular ministers and the demand that the 
principal officers of State, the council, the king’s household, or even minor 
administrative officials like the justices of the peace, should be nominated 
in Parliament indicated an interest in controlling the agents by whom 
policy was determined and executed. These claims met with less success 
than the claims to control finance and legislation. 

The growth of Parliament was but one feature of fourteenth-century 
England. Beside Parliament the monarchy continued to develop a body 
of professional administrators, attached to the court and taking instruc¬ 
tions from it alone. By these men whose whole career was in the service 
of the Crown, rather than by independent magnates, the king preferred 
to be advised, and through them he preferred to give effect to his decisions. 
From them came reforms in administration, and imperceptibly they came 
to be responsible for more and more of the government that had once 
been carried out bv feudal machinery. The machinery of the central 
government was so comparatively competent and powerful that the smaller 
gentry came to rely on it rather than on the feudal courts, as, for 
example, in the wages crisis following the Black Death. The greater lords 
saw that their object should be to capture, not to destroy or frustrate it. 
We can, then, begin to discern the features of the secular State of Tudor 
times. As vet it was manned for the most part, at least in high offices, by 
churchmen; but there was a considerable and increasing society of pro¬ 
fessional lay clerks. There were signs that the State would separate itself 
from the Church in personnel as it was already doing in its conception of 
its functions. Church revenues, like churchmen, were used indirectly for 
national services. There was talk of direct appropriation of some Church 
property. The State had in fact endowed itself with power which might 
be used to subject the Church, if it should suit the king’s purpose and 
public opinion to do so. For the present it suited neither, but the begin¬ 
nings of an independent secular administration on the one side and the 
doctrines of the divine right of monarchy on the other formed a double 
basis for a challenge of the position of the Church in medieval society. 

But if the practice of fourteenth-century Parliaments foreshadowed 
seventeenth-century claims, and if fourteenth-century administration fore¬ 
shadowed the sixteenth-century State, this was not the whole of the 
matter. Neither the king's administration nor the Parliament was yet to 
have the decisive influence in English affairs. Though feudal methods of 
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local government might be increasingly inadequate, the way was not clear 
for parliamentary or monarchical rule from the centre. The magnates were 
still the most effective part of public opinion and their “displeasure was 
like a sentence of death.’ 1 The great estates were amassed by a few families. 
The average number of barons summoned had sunk from 74 in Edward I I’s 
time to 43 in Edward Ill’s. Nor was the development of effective profes¬ 
sional administration confined to the king’s court. The greater magnates 
too had household services, not so much modelled on the king’s as called 
into being for similar purposes in similar circumstances. Moreover many 
of the forces employed in the Scottish and French wars, and later turned 
loose on England, were not in any full sense the king’s forces. The 
magnates raised them, and often continued to control them. Men trained 
in war, wearing their master’s livery, with no ties but his wages and no 
aim but his pleasure, were in effect so many private standing armies. In 
these many of the lesser gentry served as knights, and the possession of 
such forces enabled the magnates not merely to overawe but rather to 
control and use their smaller neighbours for their own purposes, to pervert 
the judicial machinery of the State, and to pack Parliament itself. In 
Edward Ill’s time the evil was partly undeveloped and partly hidden, but 
Richard II had to face it. He saw no means of controlling the new bastard 
feudalism except by exalting his regaVie against its local influence and by 
imitating its methods, if possible, on a larger scale. His love of ceremony 
was not mere bombast; it expressed the new doctrine of monarchy based 
on Roman Law. In Cornwall, Wales, Cheshire, and perhaps Ireland there 
was a base for a private royal estate. The badge of the white hart and 
the use of the Cheshire archers were the only practical response to the 
danger that Richard could make. At the end he made a bid for annexing 
the Lancastrian estates to the Crown, but personal factors modified the 
plan and in the event Henry annexed the Crown to the Lancastrian estates. 
Henry V’s victories postponed the evil day, as Edward Ill’s had done, but 
Henry VI had to face in an exaggerated form the evils that had destroyed 
Richard II. Meanwhile, however, the full machinery of Parliament which 
the fourteenth century had elaborated had definitely established itself as 
part of the constitution of the State. 

The danger from which the events of 1399 saved England was, then, 
scarcely a present danger; for if it checked a too impetuous king, it did 
nothing to check the more deep-seated evils of the new feudalism. Eng¬ 
land was in the end to be saved from those evils by an alliance of the 
monarchy and the lesser gentry, by a Crown exalted on doctrines of regain’ 
and the spoils of the Church, such as the fourteenth-century kings seemed 
at times to be feeling after. Had Richard II succeeded as Charles V of 
France succeeded, it is indeed possible that the English Parliament would 
have collapsed beneath royal authority. From such an event the revolu¬ 
tion of 1399 may have saved England. But this is doubtful speculation. 
What is clear is that the end of the fourteenth century found monarchy, 
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magnates, and Parliament vigorous and active, but with their final posh 
tions in the constitution still to be decided. 

The England of Edward III and Richard II is not seen truly if it is 
seen only or chiefly as a country of warfare, pestilence, and rebellion. The 
narrative of these things must occupy the chronicler, but beside the highly 
coloured story of catastrophe and distress, which almost inevitably looms 
too large, there is another side of English life more sober, but not less 
important. This spendthrift age, for all its tinsel, false glitter, and war 
neurosis, has to its credit achievements in literature second only to the 
greatest, if to them. It was the age of Rolle and Wyclif, Langland and 
Gower, Froissart and Chaucer. It wets an age that told men abundantly 
about its doings and its thoughts, its pieties and its frivolities, its am¬ 
bitions and its regrets, its hopes for the future and its judgments on itself. 
In the works of Langland and Chaucer—to name only the greatest—we 
have the authentic voices of the two chief sections of the English people. 
In Langland we have, it seems, the voice of the poor parson of the town, 
making articulate the conscience, the pathos, the indignation of the plain 
godly men who paid in their labour and their lives the monstrous price 
of pomp and war, revolted by the injustice, the callousness, the hypocrisy 
of the powerful in Church and State, but at heart conservative, lovers of 
old ways, suspicious of the new age, untouched by any foreign influences, 
the permanent substratum of English life. It is a voice from the very 
depth of the English countryside and the crooked little towns that hide 
there. In Chaucer, in sharpest contrast, we have the voice of the fashion¬ 
able go-ahead world, of the society that did the king’s business and made 
his court brilliant. This was the society that moulded and used the men 
for whom Langland spoke. It was a society where the number of educated 
laymen was increasing, a society secular in its temper and cosmopolitan 
in its outlook. Its culture and its language, its codes and its interests 
owed hardly less to France and Italy than to English tradition. In its 
vivacity, in its humour, in its combination of kindliness and cynicism, as 
in its occasional shallowness, it represents a civilisation that was already 
ripe and waiting for a change. The society for which Chaucer spoke, by 
virtue of its close touch with France, had forced on England a full share 
in West European culture, England was to be a part of that West 
European society of nations which, as Byzantine civilisation was slowly 
extinguished in blood and misery, was to continue and to expand the 
priceless traditions of Mediterranean life. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


WYCLIF 

The story of the life of Wyclif, as if to foreshadow all that follows, 
begins with ambiguous references in a mutilated record. Leland in his 
Collectanea mentions Wiclif, a north-Yorkshire village, ;is the place unde 
WigcUfhaeretkm originm duxit. In his Itinerary he says that Wyclif was 
born at Hipswell, some miles to the south-east. The contradiction is 
apparent only. One note mentions the seat of the family; the other 
records the birthplace of an individual. For at least half a century before 
his birth the family had had some local importance, holding the advowson 
and the manor. Wiclif was part of the honour of Richmond granted to 
John of Gaunt in 1342, and if (as is possible) Wyclif himself became lord 
of the manor, Gaunt was his overlord for some thirty years. 

Wyclif was born about 1330, and went to Oxford. Three of the six 
colleges then founded have claimed connexion with him, but how he 
entered the university is uncertain. The first thing tolerably clear is that 
in 1360 he was Master of lklliol, succeeding the second Master some time 
after 1356. On 14 May 1361 he was instituted at Ilolbeach to the College 
living of Fillingham, Lincolnshire, valued at 30 marks. This made resigna¬ 
tion of the Mastership necessary. The place and time of his ordination 
are uncertain. Described later as a priest of York, he was probably 
ordained by Thoresby. 

Wyclifs connexion with Queen’s is now as generally accepted as his 
connexion with Balliol. A John Wyclif rented rooms at 20.v. per annum 
from 1363-64 to 1366, again in 1374-75, and in 1380-81; there is no ade¬ 
quate reason for doubt that this was the ex-Master of Balliol, but it does 
not follow that he was more than a tenant. Connected with Queen’s as 
tenants or Fellows or both were several men intimately associated with 
Wyclif’s principal enterprises: William Middleworlh and William Selby 
with his wardenship of Canterbury Hall, and Nicholas Hereford with his 
later teaching. 

About Merton there is less agreement. The name Wyclif appears for 
1356 among the Fellows responsible for provisioning the Fellows’ table, 
and in the oldest list of the Fellows (r. 1422) is a note that points to a 
definite, though shortened, association which the College later wished to 
minimise as much as possible. To be unable to give reasons for Wyclif’s 
removal from Merton to Balliol is not to prove that it did not occur. 

There was yet another Oxford society with which Wyclif probably had 
to do: Canterbury Ilall, founded by Archbishop Islip in 1361 as a joint 
house for secular and regular clergy to accommodate monks sent from 
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Canterbury and to increase the number of clergy depleted by the plague. 
The endowments were of two kinds: private donations made or procured 
by Islip, and the rich appropriated living of Pagham, which belonged to 
Islip as archbishop, given as Canon Law required with the consent of the 
prior and chapter. The first statutes provided that the Warden and three 
Fellows should be monks, while the eight secular students were in a dis¬ 
tinctly subordinate position. The first warden, Henry de Wodehull, did 
not avert a clash between the privileged regular minority and the seculars, 
and on 9 December 1365 Islip appointed 64 John de Wyclvve” warden. 
No special reason is alleged, but the struggle over the claim of the regulars 
to obtain the doctorate in theology without proceeding in arts was then 
very intense, and Wodehull had taken this course. Islip's appointment of 
a secular warden may have been only a matter for discussion with the 
chapter, but his next step in replacing the three monastic Fellows by three 
seculars, Selby, Middle worth, and Benger, possibly violated Canon Law 
and plainly contravened the licence in mortmain which had contemplated 
a mixed society. Islip prepared new statutes for a wholly secular society 
uncontrolled by the chapter, but died on 26 April 1366 before the king 
or the chapter had approved them. 

Islip s successor, Langham, a Benedictine, promptly challenged the new 
plan, and after some temporary arrangements reappointed Wodehull on 
22 April 1367. The new secular Hall refused to receive him; Langham 
decided to dispossess the seculars completely, and the revenues of Fagham 
were sequestrated when Wyclif and his colleagues failed to shew their title 
to them. Wyclif and the seculars appealed to the Pope. They had a poor 
case, presented ineffectively and rather disingenuously by Benger, who put 
in only one appearance. The case against Wyclif, based on the original 
statutes, was stronger and was better handled. There is no reason to 
represent him as an aggrieved individual over-ridden by a powerful 
corporation; the badness of his case explains its failure. Cardinal Androin, 
instructed in no event to permit a re-establishment of a mixed society, 
decided for Wodehull on 23 J uly 1369. Androins death delayed execution 
of t he sentence, but on 30 J une 1371 two Canterbury monks were appointed 
to expel all the seculars. The latest settlement, like Islip's reconstitution 
of the Hall, contnnened the licence in mortmain fora mixed society, and 
not till 8 April 1372, for a fine of 200 marks, did Edward III confirm 
the papal judgment. Was the warden of Canterbury the schoolman 
Wvclif? The traditional identification has been questioned, and a rival 
put forward in John Whytclif, whom Islip presented to the vicarage of 
Mayfield in 1361. There are two explicit contemporary statements in 
favour of the schoolman; to overthrow these more is needed than the cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence that can be adduced in favour of the vicar of Mayfield. 
Wyclifs own reference to the matter in De Ecdesia , though impersonal, 
shews exactly the same spirit as the expemtio at the Curia. 

For most of his life Wyclif had the normal career of a distinguished 
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Wyclifs ecclesiastical career 

scholar. He appears to have been a regent master in 1360 at Balliol, 
but not in 1356 at Merton. lie took his B.D., it seems, between April 
1368 and May 1370, and his 1).D. probably in 1372. He received in turn 
three livings with the cure of souls: Fillinghani, Ludgershall, and Lutter¬ 
worth. The residence needed for a doctorate, the rooms in Queen’s, 
licences for non-residence for periods of study for two years in 1363 and 
1368, indicate that for much of the time he did not discharge his duties 
in person. On 12 November 1368 he exchanged Fillinghani for Ludgershall 
in Buckinghamshire, worth only 10 marks, but nearer Oxford. 

As was usual for a man of his distinction, Wyelifs income was supple¬ 
mented by a prebend not entailing residence. On 24 November 1362 the 
university included him among the masters for whom it asked the Pope to 
provide, and the Pope granted him the prebend of Aust in the collegiate 
church of Westbury-on-Trym, near Bristol. He had responsibility only 
for the chancel of Aust and for his share in the services at Westbury, 
but like his colleagues he sometimes neglected these. On 27 June 1366 all 
five canons were reported as non-resident from the time of obtaining their 
prebends, only one having provided a vicar; for a year Wyclif had with¬ 
drawn his chaplain, and like the rest he had neglected his chancel. All 
were ordered to appear before the bishop, but there is no record of their 
appearance. The other four canons made the returns of benefices held in 
plurality demanded by the constitution Horribilis in May that year, but 
though the Lincoln records contain the others due from Westbury, Wyelifs 
is missing. Did he evade enquiries, uneasily conscious of his neglect? 
In 1377, though non-resident, all canons had vicars. Wyclif appears 
to have held Aust till his death. That he should accept a canonry by 
papal provision, should hold it as a non-resident with a cure of souls 
elsewhere, and should neglect its small duties at times, does not prove 
him incapable of zeal above the average or hypocritical in professing it; 
but it shews him to have been in most ways in the main part of his career 
a typical scholarly clerk of the fourteenth century. 

In 1371, probably from Gregory XI, Wyclif received a provision of a 
canon ry in Lincoln; the grant was renewed 26 December 137*3, with 
permission to retain Westbury. Thus only eleven years before his death 
he was at the height of his ecclesiastical success. He appears never to have 
received the prebend and made a considerable grievance of not getting 
Caistor in 1375. Caistor was valuable, and went to the illegitimate son of 
Thornbury, an English leader of papal troops whose services the Pope 
wished to retain. Wyclif never forgot this promotion of an unqualified 
youth, born out of England. Wyclif had hi therto followed the usual course 
of promotion through university and papal influence. In the second part of 
his career he passed to the active service of the Crown. As yet he shewed 
no dislike of the influence of the Pope in the Church, or of the king’s use 
of beneficed clergy. 

On 7 April 1374 the king, acting in the minority of the patron, Ilenrv 
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de Ferrers, presented Wyclif to the rectory of Lutterworth, and Wyclif 
resigned Ludgershall. This presentation may be regarded as a retaining 
fee; and on 26 July Wyclif was appointed to the commission to discuss 
with papal representatives at Bruges questions outstanding between 
England and the Curia and made more urgent by the second refusal of 
tribute on 21 May. Wyclif, the only distinguished theologian on the 
commission, ranked second. By the middle of September the commission 
returned after indecisive proceedings. We have no record of Wyclifs 
impressions, nor do we know why he was not put on the second commission 
in the following year. He now returned to Oxford, and worked out those 
theories which grew into De Dominio Divino and De Civili Dominio, A 
reflexion of academic controversies on this subject appears in the Deter - 
rninatio de Dominio , published probably early in 1375. The first part 
courteously combats Uhtred of Boldon's opinions about the superiority 
of priestly to lay rule and the sin of secularising Church property in any 
circumstances. Uhtred had served the Crown before Wyclif in negotiations 
with the Pope. The second part is a more bitter reply to Binham, a monk 
of St Albans. Binham had tried to bring the burning political question 
of papal tribute into an academic discussion about dominion, with the 
object, Wyclif complained, of discrediting him at the Curia in order that 
he might lose his benefices. Wyclif, therefore, put his views into the mouths 
of seven anonymous lords, a literary device which has caused wild specula¬ 
tion. On 22 September 1376 he was summoned from Oxford to appear 
before the King's Council. After the death of the Black Prince and the 
end of the Good Parliament, Gaunt had an opportunity of carrying out 
his anti-clerical policy. Wyclifs Oxford teaching had shewn him to be 
the most eminent English representative of that school of thought in the 
Church which favoured partial disendowment. By preaching in London, 
“running about from church to church,” he lent moral support to Gaunt's 
party. 

On 12 September 1375 William Courtenay at the age of 33 became 
Bishop of London. To him passed the effective leadership of the clerical 
opposition, and he determined to silence Gaunfs scholastic henchman. In 
answer to a summons Wyclif appeared before Sudbury and Courtenay at 
St Paul's on 19 February 1377. Four friars accompanied him to give 
scholastic support to opinions about Church property that they shared. 
Gaunt and Percy, the king's marshal, with followers, provided temporal 
support. Instead of an examination there was altercation between the 
bishops and the lords; this degenerated into personal affronts to Courtenay 
by Gaunt, and the assembly was broken up because of a report of a bill 
in Parliament to put the city within the jurisdiction of the king's marshal. 
In the riots and reconciliation which followed Wyclif disappeared from 
view. 

What Wyclif had feared for some time now happened. Some fifty 
conclusions from his teaching were sent to Rome, and on 22 May 1377 
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Gregory XI issued five bulls: three to Sudbury and Courtenay, one to 
the University of Oxford, and one to Edward IIL He complained of the 
slothj of the official watchmen, and stated that he had heard on the in¬ 
formation of several persons very worthy of credence that Wyclif had 
dogmatised and publicly preached propositions erroneous, false, contrary 
to the faith, threatening to overthrow the status of the whole Church. 
In part his teaching resembled that of Marsilio of Padua and John of 
Jandun already condemned. A schedule of eighteen errors 1 , mostly from 
De Chili Dominio , Wyclifs chief published work, followed. As the careful 
wording of the bull indicated, the errors were political rather than theo¬ 
logical: they dealt with dominion founded on grace, the secularisation of 
ecclesiastical property, and the opinion that Church discipline was valid 
only if it were in conformity with the law of Christ. Sudbury or Courtenay 
must learn privately if Wyclif taught such theses. If he did, he should 
be imprisoned by papal authority. If possible, a confession should be 
obtained and sent secretly to the Pope, whilst Wyclif was kept in chains 
pending further instructions. A second bull instructed the bishops, if 
Wyclif should flee, to cite him to appear before Gregory within three 
months. A third bull urged them to convince the king, his family, and 
the nobility that the conclusions menaced polity and government not 
less than faith. To Oxford Gregory expressed surprise at the sloth which 
allowed tares to ripen; upon pain of loss of all privileges the university 
was ordered to deliver Wyclif and his followers to the bishops. Finally, 
Gregory besought King Edward to favour the bishops in their efforts 
against Wyclif. The bulls attempted to set up a papal imposition in 
England. The ordinary courts were not appealed to; the king was to 
help rather than to act; the bishops were made papal commissioners. It 
is likely that possessioners, probably the Benedictines, had aroused the 
Pope. 

Before the bull reached him Edward died on 21 June 1377. The re¬ 
direction to Richard was made as soon as possible, but the reluctance of 
the government to follow the Pope's wishes was shewn in two ways. The 
new Parliament pressed for the use of the revenues of foreign clergy for 
the war; and Wyclif, who had lately published the oath of Gamier, the 
papal collector, with comments, gave a written opinion on a question put 
to him by the king and council in the first year of the new reign: whether 
for national defence it were lawful to prevent treasure from going to 
foreign nations, even if the Pope demanded it on pain of censure. Wyclif 
argues that the law of nature, the Gospel, and conscience all allow this, 

1 The conclusions state (l)the temporary and conditional nature of civil dominion, 
(2) kings and temporal lords may dispossess the Church of wealth in certain circum¬ 
stances, and it is improper to use ecclesiastical censures in connexion with temporal 
goods, (3) ecclesiastical judgments are not absolute: they depend on the state of 
the individual judged and their conformity to Christ's law, (4) every priest can absolve 
from every sin and every ecclesiastic, even the Pope, can be called to account by 
laymen. 
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but the consent of the whole people should be obtained for such a course. 
On 28 November Parliament ended, and on 18 December Sudbury and 
Courtenay published the bulls. They did not do all that was required. 
They called on the chancellor of Oxford to report secretly if Wyclif 
taught these conclusions, and to cite him to appear at St Paul’s within 
thirty days. 

The university acted even less decisively. Wyclif, for the sake of the 
privileges of the university, went into a sort of voluntary detention. 
The chancellor, Adam de Ton worth, after receiving the opinions of 
the masters regent in theology, “for all and by the assent of all,” declared 
publicly in the schools that the conclusions, though sounding badly, were 
true. Wyclif, fearing violence, did not go to St Paul’s, but some time 
before Gregory’s death on 27 March 1378 appeared before the bishops at 
Lambeth. There they had no free hand. The king’s mother ordered that 
no formal judgment should be given, and a London crowd broke into the 
chapel. Without definite condemnation, the bishops prohibited Wyclif 
from canvassing such theses in the schools or in sermons because of the 
scandal given to the laity. Wyclif issued several papers, very moderate 
in tone, explaining the conclusions; he sent an explanation of his teaching 
to Rome, and published in English and Latin a summary of De Civili 
Dominio , entitled Thirty-Three Conclusions on the Poverty of Christ . His 
last appearance in politics, still in alliance with Gaunt against Courtenay, 
occurred in the autumn of 1378. At the Parliament of Gloucester in 
October, Sudbury demanded satisfaction for the breach of the privileges 
of Westminster Abbey on 11 August, when, in connexion with the 
Spanish prisoners’ case treated elsewhere, Hawley had been killed with a 
sacristan beside the Confessor’s shrine. Wyclif was one of the doctors of 
theology who put the king's case before Parliament. The substance of 
the defence, a mixture of bad history, scholastic exegesis, and a genuine 
perception of the evils caused by certain privileges, found a place later in 
I)e Ecdesia which Wyclif was then writing. The matter was abandoned 
rather than settled. At Gloucester, as at Bruges and before the Council, 
the scholar’s part was not decisive. He left the political arena having 
accomplished little except perhaps his own disillusionment. Yet it was 
the friendship of the royal circle which made his later work possible by 
protecting his person. 

This same summer came the beginning of the Schism. On 8 April 
Urban VI was elected; on 30 September Clement VII was elected; and 
on 29 November Urban excommunicated him. In Urban, a scholar with 
a reputation for austere piety, Wyclif welcomed “ a catholic head, an 
evangelical man,” who might be expected to live “in conformity with 
the law of Christ.” To the end he remained for Wyclif Urbanns noste?\ 
while Clement was “Robert of Geneva”; but the Schism contributed de¬ 
cisively to a change in Wyclifs attitude to the Papacy. Gregory he had 
disliked personally as a “horrible devil,” but the continuing scandal of 
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the Schism set him against the institution itself. It helped to turn him 
from a critical member of the Church who used its regular machinery for 
his own career into something like a rebel against the system in which 
he had hitherto lived. But it is easier to exaggerate than to define this 
change. 

Soon after the papal Schism, perhaps early in 1379, Wyclif gave more 
explicit expression to opinions about the Eucharist which had been 
implicit only in his earlier teaching. From this came the hostility of the 
friars, who had sympathised with his attack on the endowed clergy. Oxford 
began to divide into definitely friendly and unfriendly parties, soon called 
‘‘Lollards*” and “Catholics. 11 The Lambeth trial had shewn how little 
even Courtenay could do about the conclusions condemned in the bulls; 
for criticism of current Eucharistic doctrine there was to be less lay 
support. 

From the autumn of 1379 to the spring of 1381 Berton, who had op¬ 
posed Wyclif in the schools, was chancellor of Oxford. Late in 1380, or 
early in 1381, he arranged for a scrutiny of Wyclifs Eucharistic teaching 
by twelve doctors, four seculars, two monks, and six friars. The verdict 
of this body might have been foreseen, but to call it packed seems too 
strong. Wyclif says he was condemned by seven votes. Two opinions 
were declared erroneous: first, that the substance of material bread and 
wine “really 1 * 1 remain after consecration; second, that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are not essentialiter nec substantialiter nec etiarn corporaliter in 
the sacrament, but only figurative scu tropier. The greater excommunica¬ 
tion was threatened against all who taught or heard such doctrine. 

Irregularly, but in accordance with what he was teaching about the 
king’s religious authority and responsibility, Wyclif appealed to the 
king. Sudbury was chancellor, and no official action followed; but Gaunt 
came to Oxford and urged Wyclif to be silent about the Eucharist. 
Wyclif, however, defended his views scholastically in a Confessio dated 
10 May 1381. We have no record of his renting rooms at Queen's after 
the summer of 1381, and his retirement to Lutterworth probably took 
place about this time, for in the following summer Hereford, not Wyclif, 
was the leader of the party in Oxford. 

The Peasants* Revolt in June 1381 had less direct effect on Wyclifs 
work than has been represented by those who exaggerate his political 
importance. Its indirect effect was very great, for by the murder of 
Sudbury the supreme influence in the Church in England passed to the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury, the far more energetic Courtenay. Cour¬ 
tenay found Wyclifs friends in control of Oxford and a number of priests 
moving about the country teaching his doctrine in a popular way. Apart 
from what they taught, their indiscriminate preaching was in itself a 
breach of order, and as early as 1377 or 1378 they were in trouble with 
the bishops. These preachers were not another “private sect 11 in the 
Church or a body of dissenters outside. Some were Oxford scholars: 
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others had little learning, and for them Wyclif prepared tracts and 
sermons; only after his death does it seem that laymen appeared among 
these preachers. That they had any responsibility for the rising is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely, but not unnaturally some saw in the general danger to 
property an opportunity of discrediting Wyclifs attacks on one kind of 
property. The revolt did not affect Wyclif’s teaching; he issued papers 
appealing to the king and the Parliament which met on 7 May 1382 for 
disendowment and the end of imprisonment for excommunication 1 . Mean¬ 
while Courtenay received the pallium on 6 May and straightway summoned 
a specially chosen assembly of clergy to meet on the 17th at Blackfriars 
hall. Besides the archbishop nine bishops, sixteen doctors and seven 
bachelors of theology, eleven doctors and two bachelors of law attended 
the first session. The assembly was undoubtedly eminent, but the presence 
of sixteen friars and the absence of secular doctors of theology gave it an 
unbalanced appearance. Wyclif, it appears, was not personally condemned, 
but twenty-four conclusions which came from his writings were examined. 
Ten were found heretical and fourteen erroneous 2 . The sitting was 
ended by an earthquake, which Courtenay and Wyclif interpreted in 
different ways. Courtenay’s next step was to obtain the help of the 
temporal power. He obtained first an ordinance, later ineffectually de- 

1 The petition asked for the ending of obedience and payments to Rome or Avignon 
unless proved to be according to Scripture, of the evils of non-residence, of the em¬ 
ployment of the clergy in the royal service, and of the imprisonment of excommunicated 
persons. The duty of confiscating the temporalities of delinquent clergy was urged; 
no unaccustomed tallages should be imposed until the whole endowment of the clergy 
has been exhausted. 

An English Complaint in the form of a petition to Parliament adds to the representa¬ 
tions about ecclesiastical property two more radical demands: members of religious 
Orders are to be allowed to leave them, and the true doctrine of the Eucharist is 
to be taught in opposition to modern error. The Complaint is also in Latin. 

2 The ten heretical conclusions state (1) the nature of the consecrated elements 
and the absence of Christ’s authority for the Mass, (2) ecclesiastical rites are worth¬ 
less or superfluous according to the state of the person using them : a “foreknown” 
Pope has no authority, a bishop or priest in mortal sin does not ordain, consecrate, 
or baptise, a contrite man needs no outer confession, (3) God ought to obey the devil, 
(4) after Urban VI the West, like the Greeks, should have no Pope, (5) according 
to the Bible ecclesiastics should have no temporal possessions. 

The fourteen erroneous conclusions state (1) excommunication, except of those 
known to be excommunicated by God, injures only the prelate concerned; to ex¬ 
communicate one who has appealed to the king or council is traitorous; to cease to 
hear or to preach the Word of God for fear of excommunication excommunicates a 
man; deacons and priests need no authorisation for preaching; (2) no man is lord or 
prelate while in mortal sin; goods and tithes may be withdrawn from delinquent 
ecclesiastics; the commonalty may correct delinquent lords; (3) special prayers have 
no special value; particular orders were instituted in error; and, friars being hound to 
earn their living, alms given to them bring excommunication oil the giver and receiver. 

The conclusions represent aspects of Wyclif's teaching; most, if not all, of them 
were capable of defence subject to scholastic interpretation, but such interpretation 
left them almost without distinctive meaning. 
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nounced by the Commons as unauthorised by them, and then, on 26 June, 
letters patent. The ordinance ordered sheriffs to arrest and imprison upon 
a bishop's certificate; the letters patent empowered the archbishop and 
his suffragans to imprison defenders of the condemned doctrines. On 
30 May Courtenay ordered the condemnation of the conclusions to be 
published in every church in his province. 

The archbishop then turned to Oxford, where a friend of Wyclif, Rigg, 
had replaced Berton as chancellor. Two days before the Blackfriars 
assembly Hereford, the Ascension Day preacher appointed by the chan¬ 
cellor, had vigorously defended Wyclif in an English sermon. A Carmelite 
opponent of Wyclif, Stokes, had it reported. For the Corpus Christi Day 
sermon on 5 June Rigg appointed Repingdon, a young Austin canon of 
Leicester, attractive but volatile, not yet a doctor, but known as a de¬ 
fender of Wyclif s ethical doctrine. The opponents of Wyclif urged that 
the Blackfriars condemnation should be published before the sermon; but 
Rigg deliberately neglected the archbishop's instructions and the sermon 
was a Lollard triumph. Stokes, whom Courtenay had made his special 
commissioner to read the condemnation, wrote a pitiful report to Courte¬ 
nay protesting that he could do nothing for fear of death. The Oxford 
defiance of the archbishop was quickly ended. A week afterwards, on 

12 June, Rigg and Stokes appeared at a second session of the Blackfriars 
assembly, and Rigg, charged with contempt of the archbishop and a leaning 
to suspect persons and doctrines, secured pardon only by submission. 
The king's council charged him to carry out a humiliating mandate of 
Courtenay, and his new resistance led only to new humiliation. The princi¬ 
pal Lollards ffed, and in time almost all made their peace with the Church. 
Hereford and Repingdon appealed personally to Gaunt; he ordered them 
to obey the archbishop when he learnt of their views on the Eucharist, t hough 
he made clear his sympathy with the more political side of their teaching. 

Though no judgment was passed on him at Blackfriars, it is not accurate 
to say that no action was taken against Wyclif personally. By Courtenay's 
mandate of 12 June Rigg, as chancellor, was ordered to prevent Wyclif, 
“as notoriously suspected of heresies," from preaching or performing any 
academic act until his innocence was proved before the chancellor. On 

13 July letters patent ordered a general search in the university for any 
who had communication with Wyclif or other suspects; the hooks of 
Wyclif and Hereford were to be sent to the archbishop. In November 
Courtenay completed his triumph by holding Convocation in Oxford. In 
six months by vigorous, skilful work he had destroyed the Lollard hold 
on Oxford. Without risking set-backs such as had nullified the early 
proceedings against Wyclif, he had isolated him personally; and the 
dangerous academic teaching condemned in Gregory's bulls had ended. 
Courtenay owed his success partly to his own judgment, partly to a 
modification in the political situation, but most to Wyclif's Eucharistic 
doctrine. This last limited the active friendliness of Gaunt. 
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Wyclif remained incumbent of Lutterworth for the remaining two and 
a half years of his life. The supposition that he made some recantation 
at the Oxford Convocation lacks foundation; he had not been formally 
convicted, for he had not been tried. It is possible, but far from certain, 
that attempts were made to renew Gregory XI's citation of him to Rome. 
He states that he promised not to use the terms substance of material 
bread and wine outside the schools, but he continued to write in Latin 
and English, and his most violent attacks on the friars date from this 
period. lie had some apprehension about his safety, but his eulogistic 
references in very late writings to Gaunt as friend of poor priests and as 
the innocent victim of friars' plots indicate one reason for his personal 
immunity. In the last two years of his life he was partly paralysed, and 
on 28 December 1884 whilst hearing Mass at Lutterworth church he 
collapsed as the result of a severe stroke, from which he died on 31 December. 
Dying in communion with the Church Wyclif was buried at Lutterworth, 
but thirty years later, when the full consequences of his teaching had 
shewn themselves in Bohemia, the Council of Constance condemned him, 
and ordered his bones to be cast out of consecrated ground. The ex-Lollard, 
Repingdon, then Bishop of Lincoln, on whom the duty devolved, took no 
action; but Fleming, who had himself played with heresy in his youth, 
moved by the urgent demand of Martin V, executed the order. In 1428 
Wvclifs bones were disinterred, burnt, and cast into the Swift. 

Wyclifs literary work falls under three heads: Latin writings, 
English writings, work in connexion with the translation of the Bible. 
The English writings and the translation, however significant for the 
fut ure, have been made to appear unduly prominent. The Latin works 
are Wyclifs main personal achievement, but to relate them exactly with 
the incidents in his career is at present impossible. They have been pro¬ 
nounced prolix, dull, and obscure, violent without being animated, and 
vulgar without being picturesque. They are said to betray a mind cold, 
rationalistic, abounding in negative criticism, destitute of constructive 
faith. Such a judgment is too harsh. Wyclifs was the silver age of 
scholastic Latin, and to the general reader his philosophical works are 
obscure; but at most times he expressed himself with complete clarity 
and some force. He often wrote tersely, and not seldom came a rush of 
simple earnest eloquence. At times in his love for Oxford, his hope for 
the Church, his contemplation of the mystery of divine love in the In¬ 
carnation, his words rang with deep and tender passion. He was a master 
of irony, and no account of him is balanced which omits his elephantine 
playfulness. To say that at the end of life, exiled from Oxford, he was 
unfair is to say that he was a controversialist in hardship. To say that 
his language at times offends modern taste is to say that he was a con¬ 
temporary of Urban VI and Clement VII. Even the violence with which 
he parodied his opponents' doctrine of the Eucharist shews him a true 
son of his age. The worst fault in his writing-bad arrangement—comes 
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Wyclifs philosophical writings 

from his attempt to preserve the form of a scholastic discussion, when he 
is in truth not arguing but denouncing some abuse or announcing some 
conviction. The literary vehicle was unsuited for the purpose of a reformer, 
but in many treatises produced very rapidly in the last ten years of his 
life he used material in the same shape that it had had in the schools. 

Though no little of Wyclifs philosophical work remains unedited, it 
is clear that his theology stood firmly on his realist philosophy. It seems 
legitimate to date in the late sixties and early seventies of the century 
the Sumrna de Ente> and the separate philosophical works, De Compimtionc 
Hornirm , De A dibits A nimae , De Logiea, and De Materia ct Forma. The 
occasional laments about defects in the Church were such as any serious 
churchman might make, but already in these works Wyelif was pressing 
his attack on the nominalist u sign-doctors. 11 In his opinions that all 
being is one and is good, and that evil per sc does not exist, as in his 
attempt to reconcile man's free-will and the will of God, Wyelif worked 
over fairly familiar ground. Yet his intense realism led him even in these 
early works to positions from which it was inevitable that he should make 
an assault on the dominant theology of his day. Though he had that 
acute sense of God as will which marked most fourteenth-century thinkers, 
the divine will was never for Wyelif an arbitrary will. The contrast 
between what God could do by His absolute power and what in fact He 
does in the universe—though in his earlier days Wyelif allowed it—was 
not for him valid. In truth God willed the best; nothing better could 
be conceived, for had a better conception been possible God would have 
willed it instead of the existing universe. To annihilate any part would 
therefore so far worsen it. Moreover, since universals are real, being itself 
is real and is one; and to annihilate that which any one thing is, is to 
annihilate being itself. The notion of annihilation is then absurd and 
contrary to God's goodness. Wyelif did not fail to notice that this opinion 
had a bearing on the doctrine of the Eucharist, and referred more than 
once to it without pursuing a theological enquiry. He asserted that the 
sensible world of our observation is to be depended on and is not delusive; 
there is no need for that intellectual agnosticism which Duns had used 
to prepare the way for unquestioning submission to ecclesiastical authority. 
In Wyclifs opinion what distinguishes the “sect of Christ" from the sect 
of Mahomet or from other false sects is the way in which the Christian 
faith can bear rational examination and finds support from it. 

The first of Wyclifs important theological works was De Bmcdivta 
Incarnatione , his sententiary treatise which may be dated c. 1370. In it 
Wyelif appears as the theologian proper. He has not yet descended to 
the dust and sweat of ecclesiastical and political controversy. This book 
shews that of him, hardly less than of St Augustine, St Anselm, and 
St Thomas Aquinas, it was true that pectus facit theologum. De Bcncdicta 
Incarnatione is closely linked with Wyclifs philosophical work, for its 
object is to shew that the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation finds better 
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expression in realist than in contemporary nominalist philosophy. There 
was nothing arbitrary in the assumption of human nature by the second 
Person in the Godhead: it was a metaphysical necessity. Wyclif turns 
with disgusted horror from speculations about the possibility of mankind 
being saved in some other way; these, though much indulged in by the 
followers of Duns, are as unnecessary to the philosopher as they are 
shocking to the devout. The most important feature in the book, probably 
indeed the most distinctive contribution of Wyclif to the development of 
Christian thought, is his emphasis on the true humanity of Christ and 
his exposition of the implications of this. Christ is verissime et univoce 
our friend and our brother, no demi-god. Wyclif anticipates Erasmus 
and Luther in the tenderness of his contemplation of the human Son of 
Man; for him, to the end of his life, to comprehend the reality of the 
Incarnation was the key to almost all theological problems. The terms 
in which he states the doctrine are also a key to his own mind. The 
contemplation of the humiliation, summa minor ado , of the Word, he 
says, should kindle in us pilgrims the theological virtues. That is not 
the word of the “twice-born”; it reveals Wyclif as outside the main 
stream of Western evangelical experience. His realism tended to make 
sin unreal, and his own experience did not supplement his philosophy. 
That is why it has been truly said that, for all his veneration of St Augus¬ 
tine, he never understood St Augustine's doctrine of grace. In later con¬ 
troversies Wyclif, like Marsilio, drew from the doctrine of the humanity 
of Christ deductions that sometimes look like special pleading on behalf 
of the temporal power which represents His divinity as opposed to the 
priesthood which represents His humanity. This book makes clear that 
Wyclif did not emphasise the humanity of Christ for the use that could 
be made of it in politics; it was central in the faith which he had expressed 
in passionate words before the political controversy arose. De Benedict a 
Inranialione , his most beautiful book, is a piece of great religious writing. 
It is a measure of the sacrifice made when the divine became the reformer. 

The doctrine of dominion, the most famous, though almost the least 
original, part of Wyclif s teaching, provided the main reason for the issue 
of Gregory Xl's bulls, and the books in which it is set out, De Dominlo 
Divino and De Chili Dominio , stand with De Mandatis and De Statu 
Innocemiae as the introduction and head of his theological Summa 1 . 
Wyclif s work on the problem of lordship 2 —a subject much discussed in 
the fourteenth century in connexion with the friars' use of property—was 

1 For contents of this Summa , distinct from the Summa de Entc, see Bibliography. 

2 In dominium Wyclif was employing a familiar technical term borrowed from feudal 
land law. Feudal lawyers distinguished absolute ownership of land (dominium eminent) 
from possession with the right of use (dominium utile) which the owner might 
grant, on terms of service, to some other person. Such a person had legal possession, 
to he distinguished from mere occupation which might be entirely indefensible. 
Cf. supra , Vol. m, Chap, xvm, p. 402. 
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the first result of that re-dedication of his life to study which is recorded 
at the beginning of De Dominio Divino . That work defines the problem. 
Lordship and service are two relations that began with creation; lordship, 
as distinct from possession, is in the primary sense God’s; man is Gods 
steward only. In the state of innocence he had the use of all things in 
common with all other men; private property came with sin. In De 
Chili Dominio two theses are maintained: no one in mortal sin can hold 
lordship; everyone in a state of grace has real lordship over all creation. 
The righteous ought in strictness to hold all goods in common to the 
exclusion of all others, but Wyclif allows that since the Fall the establish¬ 
ment of private property and the protection of it by secular law has been 
useful in a mixed society. The taint of sin remains nevertheless in secular 
law and the possession that it ensures. Secular law and canon law (which 
since Constantine endowed the Church is its ecclesiastical equivalent.) are 
therefore inferior to evangelical law contained in the Bible. The obvious 
practical conclusion is that since the Church rests its claim to exist on 
the evangelical law, it must not make the best of both worlds by also 
claiming property under the secular law. It must be judged by its own 
higher standard; if churchmen abuse endowments or tithes they lose the 
right to them by the only law to which they can appeal—the evangelical. 
In such circumstances the temporal power has a duty of disendowment, 
but it is not for the theologian to do more than lay down these general 
principles. The temporal power must judge if the particular circumstances 
of the day call for action. The later books of De Chili Dominio , written 
apparently after his appearance at St Paul’s, defend and develop the 
theses of the first book. The tone is respectful to the Pope and friendly 
to the friars. 

To compare these works with De Pauperie Salvatari. y, written some 
twenty years before by Fitzralph, makes it clear that Wyclifs doctrine of 
dominion was adopted almost without alteration from Fitzralph. God’s 
lordship since the creation, man’s delegated lordship before and after the 
Fall, private property and secular lordship as a result of sin—the governing 
notions are Fitzralph’s, and his not less is that irritating refusal to adjust 
theories to practice for which Wyclif has received much censure. Wyclif, 
despite the incoherence of his scheme, carried Fitzralph’s doctrine at least 
one stage farther by applying it to the endowed part of the Church. The 
Church stands for a return to the state of innocency; Christ undid what 
Adam did. That sort of lordship which is well enough in secular affairs 
is unworthy of a society founded on grace. Let the Church at least live 
by the law of Christ in a sub-Christian world. Wyclif has been charged 
with inconsistency in teaching that dues must be paid to laymen whether 
in a state of grace or not, but withheld from clergymen whose state is 
doubtful; but it was not inconsistent to demand that the Church should 
be judged by a different standard from the world. The doctrine of the 
Eucharist provides a particular example of the way in which Wyclif carried 
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Fitzralph's thought a stage farther. Fitzralph denied emphatically that 
annihilation is an act of God's lordship, and was well aware that the con¬ 
version of the elements in the Eucharist presents a difficulty if it is thought 
of from the side of the bread and wine. lie observed the difficulty, and 
declined to face it. Wyclif was not content to leave the problem in the 
air. 

That the opinions contained in this first section of the theological 
writings produced the bulls of 1377 is not surprising. Wyclif had indeed 
so stated a doctrine of dominion as to turn it against the Papacy and 
those interests in the Church which hitherto it had been made to serve. 
Since the time of St Augustine it had been a commonplace that without 
iudtna earthly rule was mere injustice; dominion over any temporal goods 
similarly needed indicia , and the defence of the extreme papal claims 
made in Unam Sanctum rested on a coherent exposition of these views 1 . 
To the Church, and in particular to the Pope, has been given full 
dominion over all temporal things; to temporal rulers and other lords 
the Church grants an inferior kind of dominion, but by such grants the 
Church does not lose its dominion or its right to withdraw from the un¬ 
worthy what it has granted. Only faithful Christians can have dominion; 
or, in other words, outside the communion of the Roman Church there 
is no valid title to anything. In this line of thought everything plainly 
depends on the nature of that iusticia which makes true dominion. The 
official interpretation since Unam Sanctum was that it meant obedience 
to the Roman Pontiff: St Augustine's thought had been completely 
legalised. One effect of Wyclif's treatment was to restore a moral content 
to iusticia and to make dominion depend on that. Following another line 
of St Augustine's thought he found in the eternal counsel of God, not in 
external communion with the Roman See, that which gave to some men, 
and denied to others, essential righteousness. On this righteousness, in¬ 
dependent of and untouchable by ecclesiastical processes, turned human 
rights of every kind. Starting from this relation of the individual soul 
and the will of God, Wyclif used the familiar antithesis of righteous 
dominion and mere unrighteous occupation as a criterion by which to 
judge the use which the Church was making of its temporal possessions. 
The Papacy had reason to fear the issue of opinions which tended towards 
such a readjustment of the relation of the spiritual and temporal powers 
as Marsilio had demanded. On two lines the ecclesiastical system was 
threatened: by the secularisation of Church property and by the under¬ 
cutting of Church authority in a world where every man was pre¬ 
destined for salvation or foreknown for damnation. Yet the second part 
of the problem, the function of a visible Church where all is deter¬ 
mined by God's will, Wyclif shared with orthodox thinkers; without 

1 This strictly legal conception of iusticia and its application to dominium was first 
made into a system by Aegidius Komauus in his De Ecclcsiastica Potentate, which 
appears to have been written as a preliminary to Unam Sanctum. 
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his call for disendowment this would have caused less commotion. No 
suspicion of the issue of his opinions on the Eucharist appeared. 

In a group of books following the bulls Wyclif examined some aspects 
of the Church 1 , and there was now far more conscious defence of personal 
opinions. In De Veritate Sacrac Scripturae he defended the Bible against 
“modern theologians. 11 It is entirely true, and its main sense is the literal 
sense. Apparent discrepancies disappear if it is considered as a whole— 
an approach to the historical method—or by allegory. It is the final 
authority. All Christians should study it, and priests should preach it 
in the vulgar tongue. The significance of this book is its recognition that 
nominalist criticism was disturbing the harmony which St Thomas had 
maintained between the Bible and Church customs and dogmas. Faced 
by this criticism most of Wyclifs contemporaries in the schools proposed 
to confirm custom and dogma by admitting that the Bible was in a certain 
degree “false to the letter 11 and in need of interpretation. Wyclif offered 
another solution: if, as criticism indicated, practice and dogma seemed 
not to harmonise with the Bible, these must be judged by the literal 
sense of Scripture. 

In De Ecclesia , De Officio Regis, and De Potest ate Pupae , Wyclif con¬ 
sidered particular aspects of medieval society from this point of view. 
De Ecclesia , a peculiarly interesting medley of papers assembled in 
1378, defended the definition of the Church as consisting of all those 
predestined for salvation, whose head is Christ, and contrasted them with 
the body of those foreknown for damnation, whose head is the devil. As 
it is impossible to know whether any particular individual belongs to the 
Church, the bearing of this definition on practical affairs is unsatisfactory. 
Rites are not to be neglected; even the sacraments of the “foreknown 11 
are useful; but ecclesiastical authority is not in itself binding or deserving 
of more than conditional respect. To make of the Pope a god on earth 
(the phrase comes from Alvarus Pelagius) is to make him like Anti-Christ, 
who exalts himself above all that is called God 3 . 

De Officio Regis (c. 1379), a neater work, expounded the rights and 
duties of the civil power, especially in relation to the Church. Refusing 
to decide which power is the older or more necessary, Wyclif noted that 
in this world the king has the advantage, for he represents the divinity 
of Christ, while the priest represents His humanity. The king is above 
human laws, which he respects for the sake of example only. Ilis duty is 
to see that the Church in his kingdom does its work; at the moment his 
main duty is disendowment, the provision of poorer, fewer, more godly 
clergy. Cruder and more confined in view than the Defensor Pads , this 
book heralds the rule of the same “godly prince, 11 and is decidedly national 
in temper. 

1 Wyclif 8 opinions, considered below, on the literal sense of the Bible, on St Peters 
primacy and claims built upon it, and on the nature of the ministry, coincided precisely 
with those of Marsilio. s ii Thessalonians ii. 4. 
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In De Potestate Papae (c. 1379), at great length but without excessive 
violence, Wyclif destroyed most of the claims of the contemporary Papacy 
by a consideration of dogma and history which left little for the Renais¬ 
sance scholars to add. The Pope’s salvation is as uncertain as any other 
man’s. His acts are to be judged by their conformity to God’s law. He 
is entitled for historical reasons to respect but to nothing more. He may, 
easily, as one exalting himself, be among those who deserve the name of 
Anti-Christ. Claims based on St Peter’s personal priority are null. Bishops 
and priests are essentially the same, and their work should be thought of 
in terms of preaching and pastoral care, not of jurisdiction. 

With De Eucharistia , which probably represents the lectures that 
caused Berton to summon his council of twelve, we pass to the final 
stage. The definitive statement of the Council of 1215 concerning tran- 
substantiation had ended one series of debates, but had left to subsequent 
generations of theologians the extremely elusive problem of definingexaetly 
what were the relations of the earthly and the divine constituents of the 
consecrated host. Wyclif like any other schoolman devoted himself to this 
problem; he had at the beginning no new “scriptural” doctrine to proclaim 
and no crusade against popular superstition. Many of his works published 
before De Eucharistia refer to the matter, and shew that he was sufficiently 
influenced by current criticism of St Thomas Aquinas to find his explana¬ 
tions unconvincing. Yet St Thomas’ critics seemed to Wyclif even less 
satisfying than St Thomas himself. At a very early stage Wyclif’s 
philosophy made any doctrine involving the annihilation of the substance 
of bread and wine impossible. Though at one time he accepted the view 
that the accidents were upheld by quantity , he came to feel that the 
arguments advanced against quality could be equally advanced against 
quantify. Duns’ doctrine of absolute accidents, resting on an arbitrary 
use of God’s power and making the phenomena of the universe delusive, 
he could not accept. By a process of elimination he was driven, therefore, 
to the opinion that the substance of bread and wine remained after conse¬ 
cration, and the farther he looked into the history of Eucharistic doctrine 
the better it satisfied him. His later writings record his astonishment and 
irritation on finding that any other view could commend itself to anyone. 

De Eucharistia defends this doctrine from many angles. It is the 
teaching of Christ, of the Bible, of the Fathers, of the liturgy, of the 
universal Church until the loosing of Satan about the middle of the 
eleventh century. The best doctors since have inclined to it. The 
doctrine of accidens sine subiccto is a new heresy. The Confessio which 
Berengar made before Nicholas II, Ego Berengarim l , plainly speaks of 
bread and wine, not of the accidents of bread and wine, being the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Even Innocent Ill’s Cum Marthae and St Thomas 

1 Thin Confession, enforced on Berengar at the Roman Synod of 1050, was incor¬ 
porated by Gratian, and thus formed part of the Corpus Iuris Canonici (Decreti 
Pars Tertia, dist. ii, c. xui). Cf. supra, Vol. vi, (’hap. xix, p. 679. 
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himself may be read in the same sense, and we ought to suppose that 
words patient of orthodox meaning are orthodox. When Wyclif turned 
to explain how Christ’s Body was in the host he had a less satisfactory 
reply, though his thought is neither so confused nor so unintelligible as 
has often been said. After consecration the host is two things: naturally 
bread, spiritually Christ’s Body. What we see and what the priest 
44 makes” is the sacrament of Christ’s Body, not the Body itself; that is 
sacramentally, but not corporally, present. St Thomas had distinguished 
two ways of receiving: (1) sacramentally, without effect, as when the 
wicked communicate; (2) spiritually, with effect, as when the communi¬ 
cant is in a state of grace. Wyclif similarly distinguished two ways of 
receiving, but he only calls that a reception of Christ’s Body which 
St Thomas had called spiritual. Whereas St Thomas said the wicked 
receive Christ’s Body sacramentally, Wyclif said they receive only the 
sacrament of Christ’s Body. The gap between the two views may be re¬ 
presented almost as a difference of emphasis, but two quite different 
attitudes to the host itself are involved. From the one came the crude 
materialism of popular mass legend, from the other a denial of the real 
presence. The one is a travesty of St Thomas and the other of Wyclif. 
Inevitably Wyclif emphasised more and more the danger of superstit ion 
surrounding the elements, until he could say that his main intention was 
to prevent idolatry and to call men to a remembrance of that spiritual 
union with Christ which, as St Thomas taught, was the effect of the 
sacrament rightly used. The host may be adored, but there is grave* 
danger of its being wrongly adored as long as the vulgar are not plainly 
taught that what they see is as truly bread as what the faithful receive 
in it is Christ’s Body. In De Apostasia Wyclif denies that this makes the 
Eucharist only a sign as the crucifix is a sign; the crucifix has not behind 
it the effectual words of Christ which give the Eucharist its unique value. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation helps us to explain how two natures can 
co-exist, how bread is bene, miraculose , verc ct real iter, spiritualiter , vir- 
tualiter et sacramentaliter Corpus Christ! , but they are too gross who 
demand that it shall be substantialitcr et corporaliter Corpus Christi. In 
a passionate phrase that is reminiscent of De Benedict a Incarnutione he 
denies that Christ’s Body is degraded by becoming truly bread; on the 
contrary toium sonat in bonitatem largifluam Jem nostri . 

Dc Sirnonia , De Apostasia, and De Blasphemia, standing last in the 
Summa, cover a period of rapid change in Wyclif k mind. He had not 
hitherto denounced the friars, but the fuller exposition of his Eucharistic 
doctrine, to which these books refer, had alienated them. In De Sirnonia, 
written some time after September 1378, which treats of abuses in the 
Church due to love of temporal gain, the main attack is on the Pope, 
the bishops, and the possessioners; the friars are blamed for silence and 
complicity only. In De Apostasia his condemnation of friars is not un¬ 
qualified; but, though he mentions some with affection, he finds it hard 
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now to distinguish friars from possessioners. In De Blasphemia , written 
apparently in the early part of 1382, the tone is greatly altered. The 
Council of Twelve has been held. Wyclif is consciously at vaidance with 
authority. The penitential system and hierarchy are now assaulted; the 
parochial system is almost the only part of the working institutions of 
the Church that escapes censure. He says that his adversaries attack him 
on three lines concerning religious Orders, endowments, and the sacraments 
of the Eucharist and penance, but that they make the last charge for the 
sake of the former; it is his criticism of endowments that rouses most 
fury. This remark at a time when his Eucharistic doctrine was modifying 
(jaunts attitude has special significance; it may have direct reference to 
the attempt to alienate Gaunt from the Lollards. 

The Trialog'iis (c. 1382), printed as early as 1525, is deservedly Wyclif s 
best known work. Succinct, orderly, and for the most part written without 
violence, it is the best single account of his fully matured opinions. It aims 
at being a compendium of theology, and, with one long excursus on the 
friars, it traverses the whole field. It is Wyclifs only sustained attempt 
at literary artifice, a discussion between three clearly distinguished 
characters sustained with considerable spirit to the end. In the Dialogue , 
a short discussion of disendowment, the device was less successful. Though 
the Trialogus shews little change in his philosophy and fundamental 
theology, Wyclif examines in it many more current practices and doctrines, 
and so develops a more comprehensive criticism of the Church than in any 
earlier book. The decree Omtiis utriusque stwits, the treasury of merit, 
canonisation, confirmation, and extreme unction, he judges to have no 
sufficient warrant. He denies that his doctrine means that a layman may 
consecrate the elements, or that the use of sacraments is a blemish in 
spiritual religion; as a matter of opinion, though not of faith, he would 
reserve the celebration of the Eucharist to priests. The most bitter part 
of the book is the attack on the friars; they are mainly responsible for 
false Eucharistic doctrine, and for the Blackfriars decisions. The same 
character marks the Opus Evangrlicum left unfinished at Wyclifs death. 
In form a commentary on parts of St Matthew and St John, it is in great 
part an attack on the friars and the Papacy. The priesthood with its 
special offices of preaching and administering the sacraments Wvclif 
accepts, but the conception of ecclesiastical law, the whole hierarchy 
which enforces it, great buildings, elaborate services, indulgences, and 
many other things not authorised by a rather literal interpretation of 
the Bible, suffer attack. His mind is as acute as ever; he does not regard 
himself as an outcast from Christian society. The Schism is an indication 
that the worst is past. Wyclif died regarding himself as a member of the 
Western Church, which was, he hoped, on the eve of accepting his views. 

Towards the end of his life, perhaps mainly after leaving Oxford, Wyclif 
wrote in English, it seems, some three hundred sermons and a number of 
tracts. The language and the comparative rareness of appeals to authori- 
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ties for support shew that he had in view a more general public than that 
likely to be reached by his Latin works. Criticism has reduced the number 
of the English tracts which may certainly be called Wyclif ’s, and by 
attributing some of the more bitter and radical to his follower's of the 
next generation has reduced also the difference in tone and emphasis 
which used to be observed between his Latin and his English works. 
The Holy Prophet Danid Seith , one of the most interesting tracts probably 
written by him, argues, for instance, in the manner of De Veritate Sacrac 
Scripturae , that the Bible is in no sense false and that all men should 
study it. Since it refers to no translations as then existing, it has been 
dated as early as 1378-80. Some of the other English tracts are transla¬ 
tions, more or less free, of Latin tracts; some express briefly for the 
unacademic reader the conclusions presented in the Tnalogus and the 
late Latin works. Christ, who is God and man, has given a law and an 
example; any deviation from these must be the work of Anti-Christ. 
Examined from this point of view, endowment, religious Orders, Pope, 
cardinals, and hierarchy enjoying worldly state, merit condemnation. 
Priests have no control of the fate of the soul in the next world; their bind¬ 
ing and loosing are declaratory, effective only if they agree with God's. 
The new doctrine of the Eucharist is heretical; the Pope should declare 
what his doctrine is. The Papacy is not identified with Anti-Christ, but a 
Pope who works the works of Anti-Christ, as many do, may bear his name. The 
temporal power is urged to amend the Church by renewing its primitive 
poverty, and individuals are advised to withhold alms from friars. In 
general the true followers of Christ are pictured as living by His written 
law, using those ministrations of the parish church which the Bible 
authorises but neglecting those which rest on the authority of the hier¬ 
archy. The sermons, many of which bear signs of being intended as helps 
to preachers, present the same lessons. They contain much translated 
scripture, and this is expounded in several ways: sometimes simply and 
literally, sometimes with the richness of scholastic allegory. Most sermons 
contain simple practical advice, sometimes concerning the general practice 
of virtue, perhaps more often concerning the need for avoiding the errors 
of the hierarchy and the friars. As elsewhere, there is no general attack 
on the secular clergy. Wyclifs English works add nothing to our know¬ 
ledge of his mind, but they shew that he shared the belief of his con 
temporaries in the value of the vernacular. It was an age of translation, 
and Wyclif in effect translated and adapted his own works. 

General opinion from his own day onwards has considered the trans¬ 
lation of the Bible Wyclifs most important literary achievement, and 
this verdict, though it needs interpretation, may still stand. Two complete 
versions made from the Vulgate are associated with his name. One is a 
literal version, reproducing as nearly as may be the Latin idiom, often 
almost unreadable and sometimes obscure. The other is a free translation 
into running English, far more intelligible to readers who were unfamiliar 
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with the construction of Latin sentences; this has also orthodox prefaces 
translated from the Vulgate and a more tendencious general prologue 
specially written. The relations of these versions with one another and 
with the lengthy translations contained in Wyclifs English sermons have 
been much debated. It is likely that Wyclif made translations at sight 
for use in his own writings and that these have no integral connexion 
with either version. The more literal translation, apparently the earlier, 
may be dated with some confidence as having been made in the years 
round about 1382. Several persons seem to have been concerned in it; 
and prominent among them was Hereford, whose personal work broke 
off 1 at Baruch iii. 20, when after appearing before the Blackfriars assembly 
in June 1382 he fled to Rome. That Wyclif himself did any of the 
actual work of translating there is no evidence to prove, and it is in itself 
unlikely. His part is best described in Arundel's words: he “devised the 
expedient" of at least this earlier version; quod fecit per alium fecit per 
sc. This version was unglossed and accurate. The complaint made against 
Wyclif was that he made the Bible available for the vulgar, not that he 
corrupted or annotated it. The freer of the two versions may have been 
begun in Wyclifs lifetime. It was finished before 1395-97, when the general 
prologue was written by Purvey, who had been Wyclifs secretary and 
was the last of the eminent Oxford scholars to remain faithful to his 
teaching. This version naturally attained a greater popularity than the 
other. Contemporary official opinion judged rightly that, by making the 
whole of the Bible available even for laymen, Wyclif had done something 
new and something very different from the work of those who at the 
same time, especially in the north of England, were translating portions 
of the Bible for private devotional purposes. Beside the Bible in English 
went Wyclifs teaching that in its literal sense men had the whole oft hat 
evangelical law by which the Church should live. The translations made 
under his influence could be used, and in fact were used, by the orthodox 
without harm, but for men who had been taught, to believe that current 
custom in the Church differed from God's law the vernacular Scriptures 
proved a weapon of unmeasured possibilities. Ilis tracts and sermons do 
not entitle Wyclif to be called the father of English prose, but he was 
the first and chief “deviser" of the English Bible. 

The work of Wyclif cannot be squeezed into a single formula. No sect 
or school remained in England to embody his influence with completeness; 
it was in another country that they were to find the fullest expression 
and by the death of another man that they were to receive the seal of 
martyrdom. In most, of his thought Wyclif was a typical scholar of the 
fourteenth century. His erudition and his manner of using it, his know¬ 
ledge of the Bible, of the Fathers, of the great schoolmen of the West, 
mark him as a later schoolman with the defects and the qualities of a 
later schoolman. Though he deplored the dominant tendencies of theo¬ 
logical thought since St Thomas, he combated his opponents with their 
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own weapons, and never shewed more relish for his work than when he 
piled subtlety on subtlety and refinement on refinement. There were 
contemporary thinkers with whom he was in sympathy: to Bradwardine 
and Fitzralph in particular he directly acknowledged his debt. But his 
master was St Augustine. ‘‘John, son of Augustine 11 his disciples called 
him; and his references to St Augustine not only far outnumber his 
references to any other writer, they give a faithful indication of the source 
from which he drew the essentials of his interpretation of Christianity. 
The Bishop of Hippo once more proved his power to stir later thinkers to 
a new inspiration and to place them in a new field of thought. The pre¬ 
vailing quality of Wyclifs mind is often said to be rationalism. This is 
true if bv rat ionalism is meant not a reliance on reason to the disparage¬ 
ment of faith, but a re-assertion of the reasonableness of the Christian 
faith. Wyclif tried to rescue the orthodox from a combination of intel¬ 
lectual scepticism with unreasoning acceptance of ecclesiastical authority, 
by a return to the older opinion that, in so far as they touch, faith and 
reason support each other. Like most rebels, therefore, Wyclif conceived 
that he was calling for a return to the healthier outlook of an earlier age. 
In the dissolution of St Thomas 1 synthesis of reason, the Bible, and 
Church custom and belief, Wyclif does not fall back on ecclesiastical 
authority. He proposes to re-establish equilibrium by the more arduous 
method of adjusting Church custom and belief so as to agree with a 
reasoned interpretation of the Bible, for the Bible is the most authoritative 
statement of God's law . 

But the attainment of this position along the lines of conservative, 
scholastic theology put Wyclif not very far from the revolutionary 
attitude of the heretics of the thirteenth century. This appears in his 
attack at the end of his life on customs not readily derived from the Bible, 
his repudiation of the division of Christians into “religious" and “secular," 
his assertion that the rule of “the sect of Christ," without addition or 
subtraction, is the rule for all, and his consequent, denunciation of all 
religious Orders. It was natural, therefore, that he should renew the 
attempt to provide Bible translations. This emphasis on the Bible as 
God’s law is easily made to appear as a colder and more legalistic presen¬ 
tation of Christianity than in truth it was. For Wyclif the Christian 
life was best understood in terms of the imitation of the human life of 
Christ, a conception which links him on the one side with St Francis and 
on the other with the contemporary Rhineland mystics, though in general 
he was destitute of specifically mystical sympathies. 

On the political side Wyclifs teaching heralded the modern State, freed 
from the embarrassing co-operation and competition of the Church in 
many fields of human activity. But it is better to see Wyclif in relation 
to his own times. He is indeed less the prophet of the future than the 
conscience of his own generation. The Western Church had welcomed the 
codification of moral laws in the dark ages and the systematisation of 
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theology in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but in the fourteenth it 
found itself in some danger of thinking of Christian morality as a penal 
code and theology as dialectic. The triumph of the Papacy, the pene¬ 
tration of society by the Canon Law, the use of the most sacred mysteries 
on occasion as sanctions for mundane claims enforced without reference 
to moral considerations, were making the Christian dispensation take on 
the aspect of mechanical legalism. Theologians still spoke of grace, but 
it was a grace so exactly and so certainly confined in official channels that 
it seemed rather to deserve the name of law. In the last ten years of his 
life Wyclif gave expression to feelings, doubts, and hopes gathered from 
many quarters and shared by many of his contemporaries. The Church 
of the fourteenth century was feeling after something nearer to the 
historic origins of Christianity, something with less legalism and more 
conscience, something which put religion again into direct and olnious 
touch with the heart and will, a new exposition of the caritas which, as 
Wyclif said, is in one word the whole law of God. 


on. xvi. 
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WALES, 1066 TO 1485 

The Norman invasion of 1066 caught Wales, no less than England, at 
a disadvantage. She was in the trough of the reaction which followed 
the downfall in 1063 of Gruffydd ap Llywelyn, the strong ruler who, in 
spite of weak hereditary claims, had made himself master of all Wales and 
the terror of the English border. The country fell once more into its four 
ancient divisions of Gwynedd, Powys, Deheubarth, and Morgannwg; a 
new dynasty arose in Powys, founded by Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, while in 
the other three realms the ancient ruling stocks, submerged during the 
usurper’s reign, came once more to the surface. These were conditions 
which made the w'ay easy for foreign conquest: though the enemy had 
still to contend with the physical difficulties of the country, the crags of 
Eryri, the marshes of Rhuddlan and Aber Glaslyn, the universal forest, 
and with a people well used to the business of national defence, he was 
not faced with a united resistance; rather, he found means to pit Welsh¬ 
man against Welshman, as when Caradog ap Grufl'vdd of Wentloog in 
1072 received Norman help in his attack on Maredudd ah Owain of 
South Wales. The situation was somewhat improved bv the decisive victory 
won in 1081 by Gruffydd ap Cynan and Rhys ap Tewdwr at Mynydd 
Carn in the Precelly Mountains; the former was the representative of the 
ancient line of Gwynedd, the latter that of the stock of Hywel the Good 
in South Wales, and their triumph finally established the two houses in 
their respective dominions. But neither of them, nor yet the house of 
Bleddyn in Powys, was strong enough to oppose an effective barrier to 
the progress of the all-conquering Norman. 

The first menace to the independence of Wales was the setting up along 
the border of three powerful earldoms. Hereford was given to William 
Eitz Osbem, Shrewsbury to Roger Montgomery, Chester to Hugh of 
Avranches. Thus in Mercia the house of Leofric, whose alliance with the 
Welsh had survived the change of dynasty in England, was replaced by 
three hostile wardens of the march, whose task was not merely defensive 
but included, as far as practicable, the subjugation of the Welsh. At the 
time of the compilation of Domesday, much of the work of conquest had 
been achieved. Earl Hugh of Chester had carried his border to the Clwyd, 
where his relative, Robert of Rhuddlan, was installed in the stronghold 
which had once been held by the formidable Gruffydd. Robert himself, 
with a commission to conquer Gwynedd, was making his way westward 
and was already firmly seated at Degannwy on the estuary of the Conway. 
Farther south, Earl Roger of Shrewsbury had won the valley of the Dee 
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as far as Corwen; his lieutenant held Oswestry and he himself had built 
a new Montgomery on the Severn, in the midst of the waste country left 
by Gruffydd’s ravages; from this point he had pushed on to the skirts of 
Plynlimon. In South Wales the tide had not flowed so rapidly; the 
earldom of Hereford, which under William Fitz Osbera had subdued 
Gwent, proved dangerous in the hands of his son and was suppressed in 
1075. Moreover, the king seems, as the result of a visit to St David's in 
1081, to have recognised the title of Rhys ap Tewdwr and to have pro¬ 
tected his lands from attack. Yet even here the onslaught was merely 
delayed; Normans at Caerleon were ready for the conquest of Glamorgan, 
others at Clifford had their eyes upon the Wye valley and the acquisition 
of Brecknock. 

It was in the reign of Rufus that the most determined and vigorous 
attempt was made to reduce the Welsh. The king's own expeditions in 
1095 and 1097 were little more than demonstrations of might; the type 
was one with which Wales grew very familiar and learnt not unduly to 
dread. Mountain ramparts, such as faced William at Tomen y Mur (near 
Festiniog), the mobility of the Welsh, who in their retreat carried off 
with them all their belongings, and commissariat difficulties usually set 
a limit to what could be accomplished in these summer campaigns; they 
were costly and yielded little result. But the raids of the barons of the 
march were in a different category, and seemed likely at this time to bring 
the whole of Wales under foreign rule. The Earl of Chester, in no wise 
daunted by the vengeance taken by the Welsh upon Robert of Rhuddlan 
in 1088, had gained a footing in Anglesey and built castles at Bangor 
and Carnarvon; Gruffydd ap Cynan, the rightful lord of the district, was 
his prisoner. In the south, the death of Rhys ap Tewdwr in 1098 opened 
the floodgates of invasion; no claims were now recognised in that region 
and the country was rapidly parcelled out among soldiers of fortune. 
Builth and Radnor went to the Braiose family, Brecknock to Bernard of 
Neufmarehe, Glamorgan to Robert Fitz Hamon. The men of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury poured into West Wales and erected there the first castles 
of Cardigan and Pembroke. Even the ancient peace of St David’s was 
rudely disturbed, as one may read in the “Lament” of Rhigyfarch, son of 
the learned Bishop Sulien; his tale of horrors vividly brings before us 
what the “gens Britanna” suffered at the hands of the “Francigenae” in 
the way of extortion, imprisonment, mutilation, and death 1 . The noble 
were set to menial tasks, the heir had nothing to live for, the courts of 
princes were deserted, music had lost its charm—heaven w*as the only hope 
and consolation of the Britons. 

Rhigyfarch suggests that the British race had lost its ancient valour. 
The chronicles speak, on the other hand, of fierce resistance and some 
measure of success under the escaped Gruffydd ap Cynan and under 
Cadwgan ap Bleddyn. From 1094 to 1100 Wales w r as in active revolt and 

1 Psalter and Martyrology of Ricemarch, ed. H. J. Lawlor (1914), pp. 121-3. 
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many of the newly built castles were destroyed. But Welsh independence 
was preserved from total extinction rather by natural advantages than 
by the courage of its defenders. Earl Hugh of Chester, with the aid of 
Earl Hugh of Shrewsbury, had conquered Anglesey in 1098, when the 
sudden appearance in “Anglesey Sound"” of King Magnus of Norway with 
a pirate fleet revealed to him the essential insecurity of his position. 
Desirable as were the cornlands of Mon and Arfon, they could not be 
controlled from Chester except by way of the sea, and the want of naval 
power induced the Normans at this stage, when the battle appeared to 
be won, to abandon North and Mid Wales to the foe and to make the 
best of their substantial gains in the south, Gruffydd ap (yuan regained 
his power in the region to the west of the Conway; Cadwgan ap Bleddyn 
was recognised as chief ruler of Powys. But along the shores of the Bristol 
Channel there was no turning back; Glamorgan never again passed into 
the hands of a Welsh overlord, and Pembroke Castle, amid all the tumults 
of the next two hundred years, remained inviolably Norman. 

During the long reign of Henry I, the process of conquest was continued 
by less violent, though equally effective methods. The king's two Welsh 
expeditions (1114, 1121) were not of much account, conforming as they 
did to the usual pattern. But in other ways Henry shewed himself the 
undisputed master of Wales, “the man,” to quote the Welsh chronicler 
of Llanbadarn Fawr, “with whom none may strive, save God Himself, 
who hath given him the lordship.” 1 Early in his reign, the revolt and ruin 
of the great Montgomery family destroyed the second of the Conqueror's 
border earldoms. Instead of an earl, Henry placed a cleric in charge of 
the middle march; at the same time, he brought Pembroke under the 
direct rule of the Crown. Not many years afterwards C armarthen began 
its long career as a royal stronghold; the ancient church of Elan Deulyddog 
which had marked this spot was given to the monks of Bat tle, and a new 
castle was built hard by, at the head of the Towy estuary. A feature of 
this period is the temporary importance of Powys, which Henry increased 
by the grant of Ceredigion to Cadwgan ap Bleddvn in 1102. It was, 
however, a greatness of brief duration; the rivalries of the sons and 
grandsons of Bleddyn led to continual intrigues and conspiracies, which 
were carefully fostered by Bishop Richard of London, the royal representa¬ 
tive at Shrewsbury, and which ultimately reduced the house to a single 
member, Maredudd ap Bleddyn, prince of all Powys at bis death in 1132. 
Ceredigion was taken from Cadwgan in 1110 and bestowed upon Gilbert 
Fitz Richard, of the house of Clare, under whose sway it was tilled by 
English and Flemish settlers and guarded by many castles. Cantref By chan, 
with its castle of Llandovery, also became at this time a Norman lordship 
and an appurtenance of the house of Clifford. Only in Cantref Mawr, the 
rough forest land to the north of the Towy, did Henry allow the Welsh 
a limited degree of independence; its windswept moorlands, its valleys 
1 Brut y Tywyaogion (ed. Williams, Rolls Series, 18G0), p. 128. 
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choked with scrub, offered few temptations to the invader, and it was 
here that Gruffydd, heir to the claims of his father Rhys ap Tewdwr, is 
found at the end of the reign, after more than one fruitless attempt to 
assert his hereditary rights, in possession of nothing more than the little 
commote of Caeo. 

In one remote corner of Wales the even pressure of Henry's rule does 
not seem to have been felt. Yet it was a capital error to neglect Gwynedd, 
for it was here that Welsh independence, driven back into its last refuge, 
always rallied, to furnish liberators for the rest of Wales. Gruffydd ap 
Cynan, after many vicissitudes, had at last found a firm foothold; while 
Henry was holding the chieftains of Powys and Deheubarth in check, the 
northern prince was slowly pushing eastward and southward, across the 
Conway and the Mawddnch, and re-establishing the larger Gwynedd. 
II ence, when the opportunity came with the death of the great king, the 
Snowdonian State was able at once to assume the leadership. It is true 
that by that time Gruffydd, a blind old man of eighty, was nearing his 
end (he died in 1137), but he left able and energetic successors in his two 
sons, Ovvain and Cadwaladr. Immediately the news arrived of the death 
of Henry, there was a general uprising throughout South Wales; Owain 
and Cadwaladr came south with a very large force, and in three successive 
expeditions (1136-37) so ravaged Ceredigion as to leave the Clare family 
nothing in that region save the strong castle of Cardigan. The death of 
Grullydd ap Rhys in 1137 was a further advantage for Gwynedd; his four 
young sons were no match for the northern leaders, who established them¬ 
selves securely in Ceredigion. Meanwhile, Stephen's efforts to restore 
the authority of the Crown in Wales were intermittent and futile, and 
when the civil war began the Welsh had a free course, for the barons of 
the march, led by the Lord of Glamorgan, Earl Robert of Gloucester, w ere 
active supporters of Matilda and, for the most part, allowed their zeal as 
partisans to outweigh their interests in Wales. It is not too much to say 
that during the nominal reign of Stephen a large part of the work of the 
preceding seventy years was undone, and that, while the whole country 
was not recovered from the Normans, enough achieved its liberty to form 
henceforth a solid block of independent territory. 

This was the problem which faced Henry II in 1154. He found Owain 
Gwynedd lidding Tegeingl (North Flintshire) and the border fortress of 
Mold, both included in Cheshire under the earlier Norman kinsrs. Madoir 
ap Maredudd, sole ruler of Powys, had made himself master of Oswestry. 
Rhys ap Gruffydd, the only survivor of the stock of South Wales, held, 
in addition to Cantref Mawr, the Clare lordship of Ceredigion and the 
Clifford lordship of Cantref Bychan. The successes of the Welsh had 
filled them with a new daring and confidence; they had learnt from their 
Norman rulers the arts of horsemanship and castle-building; a martial 
order of minstrels inspired them to valiant deeds. In this situation, the 
king's earlier policy was to deal with each local problem separately: in 
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1157 he had the help of Powys against Gwynedd and, after marching as 
far as the Clwyd, induced Owain to give up Tegeingl and Mold; in 1163 
he penetrated South Wales as far as Penoader, and reduced the power of 
the Lord Rhys within very narrow limits. But his plans were ruined by 
the quarrel with Archbishop Thomas; in this conflict he lost prestige so 
heavily that the Welsh were emboldened to unite in a national revolt 
against his power. In 1165 the forces of Gwynedd, Powys, and Deheubarth 
combined to meet him at Corwen; though the main armies never met, he 
suffered a decisive repulse, for wind and rain drove him back from the 
Berwyn moorlands to his base at Oswestry, and he had to abandon the 
campaign in high dudgeon. Soon afterwards, the Welsh took the castles 
of Cardigan, Cilgerran, and Rhuddlan; it was clear that Henry’s schemes 
of reconquest had failed and that the resistance of the Welsh was not to 
be overcome. 

A new element now entered into the question of the attitude of the 
Crown towards Wales. The Anglo-Norman conquest of Ireland entirely 
transformed the relations between the Lord Rhys and Henry II. Largely- 
brought about by the foreign colony in West Wales, if relieved the 
prince of persistent and dangerous enemies and created for the king P 
menace of an independent Norman State across the channel. Hem- .ost 
no time in asserting his own authority in Ireland over the Earl of Pembroke 
and his followers, and at the same time (1171-72) he concluded, with the 
same end in view, an alliance with the South Wales chief which lasted 
during the rest of the reign. By the death of Owain Gwynedd in 1170, 
followed by that of Cadwaladr in 1172, Rhys had become the foremost 
man in Wales; Gwynedd was once more divided (as Powys had been since 
the death of Madog ap Marcdudd in 1160), and for a quarter of a century 
the unusual spectacle was witnessed of a southern leadership of the Welsh 
people. The alliance with lthys and the minor Welsh chieftains stood 
Henry in very good stead, for they remained faithful to him in the great 
upheaval of 1173-74 and gave him substantial military aid. In spite of 
border affrays, such as arose in Gwent after the massacre of Welsh 
notables in Abergavenny Castle by William de Braiose in 1175, the 
normal relations between England and Wales were at this time peaceful. 
Thf king was well content to allow Rhys to dominate Wales, so long as 
heiiept the lesser princes in order and brought them from time to time, 
as lit Gloucester in 1175 and at Oxford in 1177, to the royal presence to 
p/y their humble duty. 

/ One of the men used by Henry to weave the threads of this alliance 
'deserves something more than a passing mention. Gerald de Barry, to 
give the true family name of “Giraldus Cambrensis,” was primarily a 
student and scholar, the author of works which mirror the age in which 
he lived, a keen and resourceful controversialist. But he also has his place 
in the history of Wales, notably as the dauntless champion of the inde¬ 
pendence of the see of St David’s. He belonged to the Anglo-Norman 
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colony in Dyfed, where the Barry family held the castle of Manorbier in 
the earldom of Pembroke, and in him the power of adaptation of the 
Norman type, its intellectual vigour, and its devotion to the Church are 
vividly illustrated. But he was also, through his mother, a descendant of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, and he never forgot the connexion. Sometimes, as in 
his ambition to be Bishop of St David’s, he sought to turn his Welsh 
origin to profitable account; sometimes it was used by others, as when 
Henry II made him his envoy to the Lord Rhys; sometimes it was an 
unconscious influence, as when it gives a sympathetic tone and outlook 
to his account of Wales and the Welsh in the “Itinerary” (1191) and the 
“Description” (1104). Gerald had a long and busy life (1146-1223); he 
studied at Oxford, Paris, and Lincoln, twice visited Ireland (1183,1185), 
where his Pembrokeshire kinsmen were much in evidence, and for some 
ten or more years was in the service of the Crown. But he is best re¬ 
membered in Wales as the companion of Archbishop Baldwin in 1188, 
when the crusade was preached from end to end of the country, and as 
the hero of the great fight in the reign of John for the metropolitan 
rights of St David’s. Gerald was an unsuccessful candidate for the see in 
1176, when he hoped to succeed his uncle David Fitz Gerald, but it was 
in 1198, on the death of Peter of Iiee, his successful rival, that he secured 
election by the chapter in defiance of the Crown and of Archbishop 
Hubert, and took up zealously, as part of his own cause, that of the 
independence of St David's. Three times did he visit Rome, hoping to 
enlist the powerful aid of Innocent III, but, although the great Pope 
heard him with courtesy and, indeed, if we may believe Gerald, with 
some sympathy, he did not win his case; in 1203 he was obliged to 
acquiesce in the election of Geoffrey, prior of Llanthony, who made the 
usual profession of obedience to Canterbury. It cannot be doubted that 
the struggle, in spite of its unfavourable issue, appealed strongly to the 
imagination of the Welsh people; well might Llywelyn ap Iorwerth say 
it would be remembered “as long as Wales should stand.” 

The death of Henry II produced almost as great a turmoil in Wales as 
that of his grandfather; no attempt was made under Richard I to continue 
the policy of conciliation, and the last years of the Lord Rhys were spent 
in fierce attacks upon Norman strongholds which recalled the stormy days 
of his youth. He died in 1197, the last great ruler of South Wales; 
though his descendants were princes in that region until the end of the 
thirteenth century, none arose to compare with him in statesmanship and 
power. The primacy of Wales passed to its customary seat in Gwynedd, 
with the rise at this juncture of Llywelyn ap Iorwerth. Llywelyn, a grand¬ 
son of Owain Gwynedd, had been early left an orphan, but at the age of 
twenty-one had swept aside his uncles, David and lihodri,and had become 
prince of Eastern Gwynedd (1194). Turning towards the English border, 
lie had in 1199 proved his mettle by the conquest of Mold, an outpost of 
Cheshire from which he ejected the barons of Montalt. Shortly afterwards, 
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he was able to annex Western Gwynedd; here he made Aber, near Bangor, 
one of his chief residences, and liberally endowed the adjacent Cistercian 
abbey of Aberconwy. In Gwynedd he had now no serious rival; Powys, 
however, for a few years furnished him with a formidable competitor in 
the person of Gwenwynwyn, prince of the land south of the Tanat, who 
had some of the gifts of a national leader. It was John who, after some 
attempts to play the two leaders against each other, finally cleared the 
way for the triumph of Llywelyn by giving him his natural daughter 
Joanna in marriage, and by striking down his two chief opponents, 
Gwenwynwyn and William de Braiose (1208). The prince of Gwynedd 
had still to pass through one testing experience: in 1211 John invaded 
Wales, got as far as Aber, and reduced his son-in-law to complete submis¬ 
sion. But, through the influence of Joanna, the terms imposed on him were 
not hard; the fabric of Llywelyn’s power was shaken but not overthrown, 
and in 1212 the lesser princes, whom jealousy had driven into the enemy 
camp, rallied round him once more, as they realised that he alone could 
secure their independence. Llywelyn, with the whole of North Wales under 
his control, now took an active part in the English movement against John 
and entered into a working alliance with the barons of the march, in 
virtue of which he occupied Shrewsbury. Certain articles in the Great 
Charter 1 shew that his services were appreciated; their stipulations had 
no effect, however, upon the course of the war in Wales, which was only 
brought to an end by the Peace of Worcester, concluded with Llywelyn 
by the government of the young Henry III in 1218. 

By this peace, won from an exhausted and still troubled England, 
Llywelyn secured recognition of all his conquests and was allowed to 
retain the lands of Gwenwynwyn, who had died in exile in 121(1, and the 
royal castles of Cardigan, Carmarthen, and Montgomery. He had during 
the war won for himself a strong position in South Wales; the sons and 
grandsons of the Lord Rhys had willingly accepted him as their leader 
and, at Aberdovey in 1216, he divided among them, as their feudal 
superior, the liberated lands in the south. This was a new position for 
the lord of Gwynedd; contemporary manuscripts of the Welsh law's assert 
it to be the undoubted right of the lord of Aberffraw (in Anglesey), and 
from 1230 onwards Llywelyn emphasised the claim by styling himself 
“prince of Aberffraw and lord of Snowdon,” but, historically, the as¬ 
cendancy of Gwynedd over the rest of Wales was the result of the events 
which have just been described. 

From this time until his death Llywelyifs power suffered no serious 
eclipse; he was the one man in Wales with whom the English government 
had to reckon. He was faced, first by the regents of England during 
Henry’s minority, and afterwards by the feeble king himself, so that he 
may be regarded as fortunate in the enemies he had to encounter; yet 
a close study of his career reveals statesmanship which fully justifies his 
title of Llywelyn the Great. A characteristic example of his skill is the 

1 Nos. 50, 57, 58. 
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alliance he formed in 1220 with Earl Itanulf of Chester, like himself a 
territorial magnate with wide interests who looked with distrust upon the 
growth of the central authority; the bond was drawn tighter by the 
marriage of the earl's nephew and heir, John the Scot, to Llywelyifs 
daughter Helen, and it protected North Wales from attack until the 
death of Earl John in 1237. In South Wales Llywelvn had more ado to 
maintain his supremacy; in 1223 the Earl Marshal brought over an 
army from Ireland and recaptured Cardigan and Carmarthen; the castle 
of Montgomery was at the same time rebuilt by Hubert de Burgh on a 
new site. Five years later, there was war again on the border; Hubert 
attempted to build another groat sentinel fortress at Kerry, but this time 
lie was decisively repulsed (1228). After a brief interval of peace, Llywelvn 
again took the field in 1231 and succeeded in winning back Cardigan; 
about the same time he received Builth from the Braiose family as the 
dowry of Isabella, the wife of his son David. He was actively concerned 
in the war of 1233- 34 between Earl Richard and the king's foreign advisers, 
but thereafter kept the peace until his death on 11 April 1240. Llywelyn 
was an enlightened ruler, whose activities were far from being confined to 
the sphere of polities and war. He secured the election of Welshmen as 
Bishops of St David's (1215) and Bangor (1215), issued charters to the 
Cistercian abbeys of Aberconwv (1198?) and Cymcr (1209), and founded 
a house of Franciscan friars at Llanfaes near Beaumaris (1237). He was 
a liberal patron of the bards, and it is probably to him that we are to 
attribute the North Wales recension of the Law of Hywel, commonly 
known as the Venedotian Code. 

The one difficulty which harassed the closing years of Llvwelyn was 
that of the succession. He had by Joanna a son David, whose royal 
connexions and marriage alliance with the house of Braiose made him 
the natural heir to his father's greatness. But Welsh custom gave an 
equal place to his elder (though not legitimate) brother Gruffydd, and on 
his father's death David only secured the undivided principality bv 
keeping Gruffydd in close confinement. He won without: difficulty the 
recognition of the king, but soon found that it was not intended to leave 
him in possession of all that his father had held; a royal campaign in 
1241 reduced him to the confines of Gwynedd and forced him to give up 
his prisoner Gruffydd. With this hostage in his hands Henry for a time 
had peace, but the death of Gruffydd, who broke his neck while trying to 
escape from the Tower of London (1244), left David without a rival and 
free to engage in a war, the issue of which was still in doubt when he died 
at Aber in 1246. 

A period of ten years now follows in which Wales is paralysed by 
internal divisions and English authority is pressed to its farthest limits. 
Eastern Gwynedd, in particular, is annexed by the Crown, with its castles 
of Diserth 1 and Degannwy, and becomes, with the county of Chester and 
1 Diserth took the place of Rhuddlan from 1241 to 12G3. 
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Llywelyn ap Gruffydd 


much of South Wales, a part of the inheritance of the young Edward 
(1254). Western Gwynedd is divided between Owain and Llywelyn, two 
sons of Gruffydd ap Llywelyn. At last, in 1255, a quarrel between the latter 
disturbs the equilibrium of forces in Wales; the decisive victory of Bryn 
Derwin (near Clynnog) brings to the front in the person of Llywelyn the 
man who is to repeat the achievements of his grandfather and for a brief 
space to unite the Welsh nation once again. For a quarter of a century 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd dominates Wales; he keeps his elder brother, Owain 
the Red, a prisoner, and in spite of the wayward attitude of his younger 
brother David, who is sometimes his enemy and sometimes his ally, 
maintains a firm hold upon power. 

Llywelvifs opportunity was furnished by the baronial quarrel with 
Henry III, now ripening for the open breach of 1258. In 1256* the men 
of Eastern Gwynedd appealed to him to rescue them from the clutches of 
Edward’s officials; he won the district in a week and thus restored the 
Gwynedd of his grandfather. No help was afforded to the Crown by the 
dissident barons, who heard of the victories of the Welsh with equanimity. 
Llywelyn lost no time in pushing home his advantage; crossing the 
Mawddach, he occupied Meirionydd and thence advanced to the conquest 
of Builth and Aberystwyth. In 1257 he drove Gruffydd ap Gwenwvnwyn 
from Southern Powys, and in a very short time had won complete as¬ 
cendancy in South Wales, the princes of which became his vassals. At 
the Parliament of Oxford, the idea of opposing the Welsh was, in view 
of the constitutional crisis, set aside in favour of a truce, and Llywelyn 
was emboldened to take two further steps of importance: he created for 
himself the title of “Prince of Wales” and concluded a formal alliance 
with the barons of Scotland (1258). The reality of his power as overlord 
was shewn in 1259, when Maredudd ap Rhys, holder of Dinefvvr, the 
South Wales “caput,” was tried for treason by his fellow-princes and 
suffered imprisonment in Criccieth Castle. In three years Llywelyn had 
made himself a power in the realm and his truce with the Crown became 
a virtual peace. 

With the outbreak of civil war in England new prospects offered them¬ 
selves. Llywelyn, having captured the long-besieged castles of Diserth 
and Degannwy, entered in 1263 into an alliance with Earl Simon—an 
immediate advantage for the earl, but perhaps the key to his ultimate 
overthrow. For the marcher lords, hitherto solid for reform, now deserted 
in their anger to the royalist side; in spite of the victory of Lewes, the 
earl was not able to break up their opposition and it eventually bore ample 
fruit in the catastrophe of Evesham. Had the fortunes of battle been 
reversed on that day, Llywelyn would have been a large gainer, in virtue 
of his treaty with the earl, concluded at Pipton, near Hay (1265); the 
disaster, on the other hand, entailed little loss, for he had’taken care to 
risk as little as possible. When, in the course of the general settlement, 
the Crown was ready for peace with Wales, Llywelyn obtained in the 
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Peace of Montgomery (1267) the confirmation of his title of Prince of 
Wales, the suzerainty of the other Welsh princes, and the recognition of 
all his conquests. No Welsh prince since the Norman Conquest held a 
prouder position than he did at the death of Henry III. 

His relations with Edward I form something of an enigma. He began 
by persistently refusing fealty and homage, as though he hoped to revive 
the Barons' 1 War and shake off* finally the English overlordship, a scheme 
shadowed forth in his proposed marriage to Eleanor, daughter of Earl 
Simon. Edward countered this design by securing the lady and hemming 
Llywelyn in his natural stronghold of Snowdonia, until he was forced to 
submit and agree to the Peace of Conway (1277), which reduced him to 
Western Gwynedd and threw down the house of cards erected bv the Peace 
of Montgomery. The Prince of Wales (he still kept that title) had made 
two serious miscalculations: he had not reckoned on the unity of an 
England weary of civil strife, and he had underestimated the military 
skill of the first English monarch who applied naval resources to the 
problem of the conquest of Wales. What is remarkable is that he fell 
twice into the same errors. Edward, believing that he had fully learnt 
the lesson of 1277, gave him his affianced bride (1278) and otherwise 
treated him with consideration, in the hope that he would accept his now 
diminished, but still far from despicable, place in the realm. The outbreak 
of 1282, due in the first instance to the restless David but soon involving 
Llywelyn also, shewed that he was wrong, and Edward entered on the 
campaign with the conviction that an end must be put to the Welsh 
trouble once for all. He brought all the resources of the realm, including 
a fleet from the Cinque Ports, to bear upon the situation, easily subdued 
Ely welyifs allies in Powys and South Wales, and beset the prince himself 
in his rocky citadel. Realising that the blockade of Snowdonia must be 
broken, Llywelyn slipped south, to organise a counter-movement in the 
Wye valley. But here, on 11 December 1282, not far from the town of 
Builth, he was killed in a chance encounter with a border force, and with 
him fell the fabric of Welsh independence. By his wife Eleanor he left 
an infant daughter only, who was captured and spent her days as a nun; 
his brothers were without his hold upon the loyalty of the "Welsh people, 
and David, after prolonging the struggle for a few months, was seized, 
tried as a traitor, and executed (1283). 

Edward had now on his hands the problem of the settlement of the 
conquered country. He had been well supported by the marcher lords, 
with the result that there was no diminution of the extent of Wales 
occupied by them; marcher ground was, in fact, considerably extended. 
Denbighland was given to Henry, Earl of Lincoln, Ruthin to Reginald 
de Grey, Bromfield and Yale to the Earl of Surrey, Chirkland to Roger 
Mortimer. The princes who had sided with the king against Llywelyn 
were not disturbed, and thus the house of Powys continued to rule over 
Welshpool and the north of our Montgomeryshire, while the house of 
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South Wales was represented at Dryslwyn in the Towy valley by Rhys ap 
Maredudd, son and successor of the rebel of 1259. The Crown did indeed 
take possession of the domains of the house of Gwynedd, but, as these 
had been much reduced in 1277, the political status of Wales was less 
altered than might be imagined; it still remained a land of small, inde¬ 
pendent areas, collectively outside the English shire and parliamentary 
system, each one with its own customs and traditional organisation, a 
source of revenue and a reservoir of troops for its usually non-resident 
lord. The barons of the march kept a tight hold upon their ample privileges, 
as was seen when Edward in 1290 endeavoured to prevent Gilbert de 
Clare, lord of Glamorgan, and Humphrey de Bohun, lord of Brecknock, 
from fighting out a local quarrel on the border of their lordships; the 
king obtained a temporary victory, but in the long run the “custom of 
the march, 11 the right of private war, was effectively asserted. These 
conditions were favourable to the maintenance of the Welsh language 
and Welsh traditions; Welsh literature flourished, the old Welsh law was 
administered in the local courts. The conquest of Wales bv Edward, in 
short, produced no social revolution or change of culture; its chief result 
was to deprive the Welsh of a national head and a centre of national life. 

In the area of Llywelyn's principality a new system of administration 
was setup. By the Statute of Rhuddlan (19 March 1284) it was annexed 
to the Crown, divided into the three shires of Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Merioneth, and provided with a justice, sheriffs, coroners, and commote 
bailiffs 1 . A new system of justice was introduced, which may be broadly 
described as a combination of English criminal and Welsh civil law. Five 
castles were built to control the district, at Carnarvon, Harlech, Criccicth, 
Conway, and (after the rising of 1294) Beaumaris, and in each case a 
borough of the English type, a colony of English traders, was established 
at the castle gates, to serve the needs of the garrison and to be, through 
its fairs and markets, an economic centre of English influence. At Criccicth 
(and also at Bere, near Towyn, which disappeared after 1294), a Welsh 
stronghold was made use of; the other four castles were new and elaborate 
structures of the “concentric 11 type. Beaumaris (fair Marsh) was laid out 
on an entirely fresh site; at Conway, the Cistercian abbey was removed 
to Maenan to make room for the new settlement; Carnarvon, a seat of the 
Welsh princes, becomes the capital of the whole district, with its inde¬ 
pendent chancery and exchequer. Minor results of the Statute of Rhuddlan 
were the grouping of Tegeingl and Maelor Saesneg as the county of 
Flint, in dependence on the administrative centre of Chester, and the 
formal organisation, in “West Wales, 11 of the two ancient shires of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen. 

The first settlement of Wales was followed bv two considerable revolts. 
In June 1287 Rhys ap Maredudd, lord of Dryslwyn and Newcastle 

1 The old Welsh local area known as the commote (in Welsh, rytnwd) was 
accepted as the equivalent of the English hundred. Merioneth is Meirionydd. 
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Emlyn, broke into rebellion and seized castles in the vale of Towy. His 
motive would seem to have been jealousy of the power exercised in the 
district by Robert de Tibetot ( ob . 1298), justice of Carmarthen, whose 
commission made him virtual viceroy of South Wales. Not without diffi¬ 
culty, the rising was suppressed and Rhys himself, after long wandering 
in the forests of Cantref Mawr, captured and put to death. The second 
upheaval was of a more general character; it was a concerted outbreak 
at the end of September 1294, throughout all Wales, due to no special 
grievance of a Welsh magnate, but to widespread popular discontent at 
the levy of troops and taxes in Wales to defend English interests in 
Gascony. New leaders appeared: Madog ap Ely welyn in North Wales, who 
claimed to be hereditary prince in succession to Lly welyn and w'as probably 
of the line of Meirionydd, Cynan ap Maredudd and Maelgwn ap Rhys in 
West Wales, representing the old stock of that region, and Morgan ap 
Maredudd, of the line of Caerleon, in Glamorgan. So serious was the situa¬ 
tion that the king abandoned the French expedition and appeared at the 
end of the year in Gwynedd, to face once more the task of the subjugation of 
Wales. January saw him in serious difficulties in Conway Castle, but with 
the advent of spring matters improved; on 5 March 1295 the Earl of 
W arwick defeated Madog in a pitched battle at Maes Moydog, in Caer 
Einion 1 , and thereafter resistance gradually died down, enabling the king 
to finish the campaign in July. He convinced himself that the Welsh had 
not risen without provocation, for he treated most of the captured chief¬ 
tains with leniency and in September authorised an enquiry into the 
grievances of the men of North Wales. It was a further concession to the 
Welsh that in February 1301 he revived the title of Prince of Wales, 
dormant since 1282, in favour of his eldest son, Edward, who had been 
born at Carnarvon in April 1284 2 . The lords marchers were required to 
do homage to the new r prince instead of to the king, and with them great 
numbers of Welsh gentlemen tendered their obedience; the event may be 
said to signalise the complete settlement of Wales as a dependency of the 
Crown. 

Under Edward II, whose title of Prince of Wales was merged in the 
dignity of the kingship, the power of the Crown notably declined, and 
Wales shared to the full in the disorder of the reign. It was at this time 
that the only surviving Welsh principality of consequence became an 
English marcher lordship. Gruffydd ab Owain of Southern Powys died in 
June 1309, while still a minor; the succession, in accordance w r ith English 
(though not Welsh) law, w r as presumed to have passed to his sister 
Haw use the Strong, who was forthwith married to John Charlton, a 

1 Annals of Worcester; EHR. xxxix, pp. 1-12. 

2 The story of his presentation to the Welsh magnates as their prince at the time 
of his birth is a late fable, first found in Powel (1584). He was not born in the 
present castle, the building of which began in 1285 (C. It. Peers in Cyrnmrodorwn 
Transactions , 1915-10). 
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Shropshire knight in high favour with the king. Thenceforward, the 
lordship of Powysland, with its centre at Welshpool, was held by the 
Charltons, despite the opposition of Ha wise's uncle, Gruff ydd “de la Pole," 
who took his stand on the Welsh rules of inheritance. Another marcher 
lordship was thrown into confusion in 1314 by the death of the Earl of 
Gloucester on the field of Bannockburn; Gilbert left no children and his 
possessions were divided in 1317 among three co-heiresses, his sisters, with 
the result that Glamorgan fell to the lot of the younger Hugh Despenser, 
who had married Eleanor de Clare. There was serious trouble even before 
the partition: the measures of Payn Turberville, keeper of the lordship 
at the beginning of 1316, drove the Welsh into revolt under Llywelyn 
ap Rhys of Senghenydd, commonly known as Llywelyn Bren, and, though 
the movement was soon put down and Llywelyn captured, Despenser 
succeeded to a heritage of discontent, which his methods did nothing to 
appease. Ilis execution of Llywelyn in 1317 alienated his Welsh subjects; 
his attempt to secure for himself the reversion of the lordship of Gower 
led to a coalition against him of the barons of the march, who in May 
1321 overran Glamorgan and captured Cardiff* and Newport. Despenser 
secured a respite as the result of Boroughbridge and the fall of Lancaster 
(1322), but he never recovered the good will of his men of Glamorgan, 
and he was captured in their midst, not far from Neath, on 16 November 
1326. His companion, the king, was taken with him; Edward was not 
unpopular in Wales and took pride on occasion, as in the remedial 
Ordinances of 1316, in the fact that he was a native of the country; but 
the Welsh were not ready to rally in his defence, notwithstanding that 
he had some loyal Welsh supporters, such as Sir Gruffydd Llwyd of 
Tregarnedd in Anglesey, who gave him substantial help in the struggles 
of 1322 and was imprisoned after his fall as a dangerous adherent to the 
royal cause 1 . 

Another great border lord, Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, who became 
Earl of March in 1328, now succeeded to the commanding position of 
the younger Despenser and, like him,.set himself to dominate England 
from the vantage-ground of an absolute control of Wales. But the second 
attempt had no greater success than the first; Mortimers Welsh troops 
could not protect him from the blow which fell upon him in 1330. What 
was needed to safeguard the interests of the Crown in the west was the re¬ 
establishment of the principality, and in May 1343 this was brought 
about; Edward IIFs twelve-year-old son, known to history as the Black 
Prince, was raised to the dignity of Prince of Wales and invested with 
the symbols of that office, the gold diadem or chaplet, the gold ring, and 
the silver rod. The diadem or “talaith" had been worn by princes of Wales 
since the middle of the thirteenth century, if not earlier; the silver rod 
was a very ancient token of sovereignty among the Welsh. In one respect, 

1 For the true story of Gruffydd, which has been much obscured by legend, see 
EHR. xxx, p. m. 
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the dignity of the Black Prince fell short of that held by his grandfather: 
the great marcher lords were not required to hold their lands of him, but 
continued to be tenants in chief of the Crown; any doubt which might be 
entertained on this point was set at rest by an Act of Parliament of 1354 
(28 Edward III, c. 2), which stipulated that all the lords of the Marches 
of Wales should be “perpetually attending and annexed to the crown of 
England.. .and not to the principality of Wales.” Edward does not seem 
to have visited his principality, but the country was efficiently governed 
by his ministers, who have left one valuable memorial of their activity 
in the “Record of Carnarvon,” an extent of the counties of Anglesey and 
Carnarvon taken by the deputy of Richard, Earl of Arundel, justice of 
North Wales, in the summer of 1352. 

The fourteenth century w as an epoch of slow social and economic change 
in a country hitherto hardly touched by movements of the kind. A first 
impression of the extents and other records would no doubt suggest that 
the old institutions had great vitality. The commote was still the effective 
local area; dues were still paid to the prince and other lords under the 
old names; land was divided equally among sons, under the old Welsh 
rules; marcher privileges were jealously guarded. True, the native princes 
had gone; but their place as leaders of Welsh society and patrons of 
Welsh culture w f as taken by gentlemen not greatly inferior to them in 
wealth and influence. Such were Sir Howel ap Gruffydd ap Iorwerth, 
known as “Sir Howel of the Horseshoes, 1 " who came of the noble Anglesey 
stock of Hwfa ap Cynddehv; Sir Howel ap Gruffvdd ap Ilywel of 
Eifionvdd, who fought at Poitiers and was known as “Sir Howel of the 
Battleaxe”; Elywelyn ap Gwilym of Emlyn, unde of the poet Dafvdd ap 
Gwilym and deputy for Gilbert Talbot in his native district; Ifor the 
Generous of Gwynllwg, whose mother was of the line of Caerleon; the 
Tudurs and Gronws of the line of Ednvfed Fychan, w ho were seated at 
Penmynydd and Treeastell in Anglesey; Sir Rhys ap Gruffvdd ap Ilywel, 
of the same stock, who was a leading figure in South Wales during the 
first half of the fourteenth century. But, if in many respects Wales was 
little altered, the life of the countryside was nevertheless passing through 
a silent revolution. The establishment everywhere of castles and towns 
produced its inevitable effect; the self-contained rural communities began 
to find in borough and market town, alien colonies though they were, 
the natural centre for the sale of farm produce and the purchase of 
luxuries. Town and country still stood apart in all conflicts between the 
two races, as well as in law and administration, but economically they 
had become mutually dependent. 

In the French wars which fill so large a space in the reign of Edward III, 
Welshmen played an active part. The origin of the tactics w hich won the 
battle of Creey mav, indeed, be found in the adaptation to general 
warfare of the long-bow which, as we learn from Giraldus Cambrensis, 
was the traditional and most effective weapon of the men of South Wales. 
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But, apart from this, large numbers of Welshmen fought in the cam¬ 
paigns, such as the men raised from time to time by Sir Rhys ap 
Gruffydd as royal agent in the Towy district. It was at Crecy, according 
to Welsh tradition, that Welshmen first wore the leek as a distinctive 
national symbol. But more remarkable than any native of Wales who 
served in the English ranks was Owain ap Thomas ap Rliodri, known to 
the French as Yeuain of Wales and to his fellow-countrymen as Owain 
Lawgoch (of the Red Hand), who at the end of this reign fought with 
conspicuous success on the French side. His grandfather, a brother of the 
last Llywelyn, had accepted the reverses of 1282 and settled down as an 
English landowner. Thomas occupied the same position and, on his death 
in 1365, left to Owain land in Surrey and the manor of Bias yn Dinas 
(a part of the ancient Mechain) on the Yyrnwy. Owain, however, had no 
mind for the quiet life of his father and grandfather; he broke out into 
rebellion against the English government, assumed the title of Prince of 
Wales, and from 1370 until his death in 1378 fought with distinction as 
a soldier of fortune in the forces of Charles V. An at tempt was made to 
use him as an instrument to raise Wales in favour of the French; this 
proved futile, for storms broke up the expedition which he led from 
Rouen; but he nevertheless rendered great service to the French cause, 
seizing Guernsey in 1372, capturing 8ir Thomas Percy and the Captal 
de Bucli, and aiding Du Guesclin in the struggle which drove the English 
from Brittany. The English government determined to use the assassin's 
dagger against so dangerous a foe; he was murdered at Mortagne on the 
Gironde by a squire named John Lamb, who was in due course rewarded 
for the deed. Needless to say, his memory lived long in Wales, and the 
tradition of his achievements was one of the sources of inspiration of the 
rising of Glyn Dwr. 

Upon the death of the Black Prince, Richard of Bordeaux succeeded 
to the principality, but it was not long ere his accession to the throne 
once more merged the lower in the higher title. Father and son were not 
unpopular among their Welsh subjects, and there was in Wales no more 
than the usual disorder of the marches during their time. Iolo Goeh, a 
well-known bard of the period, tells how the two bonnv lighters of the 
Conway valley, Hywel Coetmor of Gwydir and his brother Rhvs Gethin, 
kept the peace under Richard, but made open war upon the English 
under his successor. During the fatal weeks at the end of the reign, when 
Richard’s power was slowly slipping from him and Henry of Lancaster 
was daily winning supporters, the king having returned from Ireland 
spent some time in Wales, where he had hopes of a general movement 
in his favour. But, as in the case of Edward II, these hopes proved 
delusive; Welsh acquiescence in his rule did not rise to the height of 
enthusiasm on his behalf or willingness to die in his defence. Left to 
fight his own battle, he accepted at Conway the terms of his antagonist, 
found himself a prisoner on Penmaen Rhos, and at Flint was confronted 
with Lancaster. 
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The reign of Henry IV is made memorable in Welsh history by the 
rising of Owain Glyn Dwr (“Glendower”), the recollection of which has 
never died out in Wales and which was, in fact, at one point nearer 
success than is generally imagined. It had its origin in a personal quarrel 
between Owain ap Gruffydd, lord of Glyn Dyfrdwy and Cynllaith Owain 
in the Berwyn region, and Reginald de Grey, lord of Ruthin. That this 
private difference grew to the dimensions of a national revolt was due to 
the high character and the exceptional claims of the Welsh protagonist. 
Owain was one of the few Welsh landowners who had a princely pedigree 
and a hold upon the territories once ruled by their ancestors; he was the 
direct heir of the princes of Northern Powys and had lands in Cardigan¬ 
shire also, which he inherited, through his mother, from the ancient 
dynasty of* South Wales. Add to this that he had been trained to the 
law at Westminster, was married to the daughter of an English judge 
(Sir David Ilanmer), and had fought with gallantry in the armies of 
Richard, notably in the Scottish campaign of 1385, and it will be realised 
that Henry could not, by a refusal of justice, have driven into rebellion 
any more dangerous representative of the Welsh national spirit. He was 
no mere lawless bandit, but in character, talents, and popular estimation 
well fitted to grace the dignity of Prince of Wales. 

The original outbreak took place on 16 September 1400, when Glyn 
Dwr, his relatives, and friends raised the banner of revolt in Glyn Dyfrdwy. 
They first attacked and burnt Greys town of Ruthin and then ravaged in 
succession Denbigh, Rhuddlan, Flint, Hawarden, Holt, Oswestry, and 
Welshpool. On 24 September they were defeated near the last-mentioned 
town by Hugh Burnell with the forces of the nearest English counties, 
and the movement was for the time being checked. But it was far from 
being crushed: Glyn I)wr\s estates were forfeited and given to John, 
Earl of Somerset; the king shewed his power by marching through 
North Wales with an army; but the Welsh leader was not captured and, 
with hosts of sympathisers in every part of the country, he was still able 
to hold out in the mountainous west. Offers of pardon (which did not, of 
course, extend to the prime mover in the rebellion) had little effect, and 
Parliament, in February 1401, shewed serious concern, pointing out that 
great numbers of Welsh scholars at Oxford and Cambridge and of Welsh 
labourers in England had all of a sudden given up work and gone home, 
arming themselves for battle. A series of penal statutes (2 Hen. IV, cc. 
12,10 20) was enacted which vividly reflects the alarm felt at the position 
in Wales, where Welshmen, who might be presumed friendly to Glyn l)wr, 
were burgesses, officers, and landholders in the various boroughs of the 
principality and the march. In the spring, two cousins of Glyn Dwr, 
William and Rhys ap Tudiir of Anglesey, of the stock of Ednvfed Evchan, 
effected a surprising coup in the capture of Conway Castle (1 April), which 
they seized by stratagem when the garrison were all at church. Hotspur, 
who was the royal lieutenant in the district, regained the fortress in a 
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few months and the affair had no immediate sequel. But it was 
typical of the daring and enterprise of the followers of the Welsh chief, 
who in the summer appears in a new region, winning at Ilyddgcn in 
Flynlimon a decisive victory over a royalist force drawn from south-west 
Wales. The king again led an army into Wales (September 1401), but with 
little real success, and in August Percy had relinquished his ungrateful 
task, which he had been left to prosecute largely with his own resources. It 
would seem that Glyn Dwr might at this point have been placated with 
the redress of his personal grievances; he had not yet burnt his boats or 
formally claimed the principality of Wales. But Grey was a close friend 
of the king, and Henry would hear of no negotiations. 

In 1402 the fortunes of Glyn Dwr visibly improved. In April a raid 
upon Ruthin delivered his arch-enemy,Reginald de Grey, into his hands; lie 
w as far too shrewd to treat him otherwise than as a very valuable prisoner 
and, after much bargaining, finally set him free in November in return 
for a ransom of 10,000 marks. On 22 June he met the Herefordshire 
levies under Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle of the fifth Earl of March, at 
Pilleth in Maelienydd, and won a signal victory; Robert Whitney and 
Kinard de la Bere were slain, and Edmund was taken prisoner. The 
Mortimers could advance a clearer title than Henry to the English 
crown; hence there was no such haste to ransom Edmund as had been 
shewn in the case of Grey, and Glyn Dwr had an opportunity for 
diplomacy, of which he was not slow to make use. Before the end of the 
year, Mortimer had married his captors daughter and was deeply com¬ 
mitted to his cause. The king led another fruitless expedition, much 
hampered by bad weather, into Wales in September, while Glyn Dwr 
appeared on the Severn estuary and ravaged Newport and Caerleon. 

It was intended in 1403 to renew the attack upon Owain, but in the 
summer all plans were upset by the rising of the Percies, culminating in 
the battle of Shrewsbury (21 July). That an understanding had been 
reached between the English and the Welsh insurgents is most probable, 
but there is nothing to shew that Glvn Dwr was expected to effect a 
junction with the Percies, and the story that he watched the battle from 
the branches of the great oak at Shelton is a baseless myth. He was, in 
fact, busily engaged about this time in South Wales, where he had raised 
the Welsh of the Towy valley and captured Carmarthen. The overthrow 
of Hotspur and his uncle the Earl of Worcester, no doubt, destroyed 
some hopes, but it did not seriously injure the position of the Welsh 
leader, who advanced in 1404 to still more important successes. He now 
had the whole of Wales in his grip: the town and castle of Cardiff were 
at his mercy, Beaumaris and Carnarvon were closely beset and, more im¬ 
portant than all, Harlech and Aberystwyth fell into his hands, enabling 
him to establish himself strongly in Central Wales. It was at this point 
that he assumed the title of Prince of Wales and, therewith, the status 
of an independent ruler, with a great and a privy seal, a chancellor, and 
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envoys accredited to foreign courts. He summoned to Machynlleth a 
parliament representative of the area of his obedience, and received, 
there is reason to think, formal investiture of his office. In May he sent 
his chancellor and John Hanmer,his brother-in-law, to France to conclude 
an alliance with Charles VI. They were well received and a treaty was 
concluded in July which provided for military help for the Welsh in¬ 
surrection. It came in August 1405, somewhat belated, but substantial 
in character, a force of about 2500 men which landed in Milford Haven. 
Glyn I)wr had suffered some reverses earlier in the year, notably at Pwll 
Melyn near Usk (5 May), but he was now on the crest of the wave, and 
he summoned a second parliament to Harlech, hoping with its aid and 
that of the French army to secure his recognition by the English govern¬ 
ment. But the results of the French alliance were disappointing; though 
the troops remained for some months in the country and on one occasion 
penetrated into England as far as Woodbury Hill in Worcestershire, no 
solid victory was won, and their withdrawal marks the beginning of Glyn 
I)wi\s decline. He was still looking for further assistance from the same 
quarter and agreed, with this object in view, to transfer his allegiance 
from the Roman to the Avignon pontiff; the letter (Pennal, 31 March 
140G) is well known for its proposal to make St David's an archbishopric 
and to establish two universities in Wales. But the king was now extri¬ 
cating himself from his other difficulties; the war in Wales was, moreover, 
passing into the capable hands of his heir, now twenty years of age, and the 
operations of the young Henry in a short time deprived Glyn Dwr of his 
foothold as a ruling prince by the successful siege of Aberystwyth and 
Ilarlech (1408). The death of Mortimer and the capture of 0wain's 
family at the latter place marked the final ruin of the Welshman's more 
ambitious designs; he now reverts to his former status of outlaw, with 
friends in abundance and considerable powers of resistance, but none of 
the outward show of sovereignty. After many years of this existence, he 
died in some obscure hiding-place on the Herefordshire border at the 
beginning of 1416, just after Henry V had offered him a free pardon. 

While the courage and the statesmanship of Glyn Dwr will always 
command admiration, it is beyond doubt that the failure of his rising 
left Wales in a worse plight than it had been for many years. Economi¬ 
cally, the country had suffered heavily; the fifteen years of pillage and 
disorder left upon it an indelible mark. Relations between the two races 
were much embittered; it had been a common cry during the rebellion 
that Owain aimed at the extirpation from Wales of the English tongue, 
and Adam of Usk was equally certain that the destruction of Welsh was 
intended on the other side. Thus, on the one hand, a rigorous series of 
statutes, passed in 1401 and 1402, excluded Welshmen from all positions 
of power and authority and closely limited their activities; and that it 
was no dead letter is proved by the cases of David Hoi bach of Oswestry 
and Gruffydd ap Nicholas of Dynevor (Dinefwr), in which exemption 
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was granted from its restrictions. On the other hand, hostility to the 
English grew deeper among the Welsh, and found fierce expression in 
the bardic poetry of the period, notably that of Lewis Glyn Cothi. One 
link there was between the two races in the French wars of Henry V and 
Henry VI, in which Welshmen took an honourable part; David Gam ot 
Brecknock, an old enemy of Glyn Dwr, was killed at Agincourt, and 
Matthew Gough {i.e. Goeh, the Red) of Maelor (ob. 1450) fought with 
great honour in the last stages of the struggle in Normandy. 

The Wars of the Roses inevitably weakened the hold of the Crown upon 
Wales and opened the door for a revival of activity among the native 
Welsh. Yorkist and Lancastrian alike relied on the warriors they were 
able to draw from the Welsh highlands, and the battle of Mortimer's 
Cross (2 February 1461), though fought on English soil, was largely an 
encounter between rival Welsh armies. The Duke of York and Edward IV, 
inheriting the Mortimer estates, could command the allegiance of Central 
Wales, while in the west, from Anglesey to Pembroke, the name of Tudor 
was powerful. Owen Tudor (ob. 1461), a nephew of the captors of Conway 
Castle, had by a secret marriage with the widow of Henry V two sons: 
the elder, Edmund, died young (1456), but left, by Margaret Beaufort, 
a posthumous son, the future Henry VII. The younger, Jasper, became 
the protagonist of the Lancastrian cause in Wales, where he was Earl 
of Pembroke, and carefully watched over the fortunes of his nephew. 
During the reign of Edward IV, the Lancastrian cause was reduced to 
great straits, though Harlech Castle held out for seven years (1401-68). 
The ultimate escape of the young Henry, Earl of Richmond, was for 
Wales the decisive event which ensured that, when the time was ripe, 
the house of Lancaster should recover the crown in the person of a scion 
of Ednyfed Fychan, born in Pembroke and nursed by a Welsh foster- 
mother. Welsh sentiment has always persisted in regarding Bosworth as 
a Welsh victory, placing a genuine Welshman on the English throne and 
thus ending happily the long quarrel between the two races; nor is this 
view a mere patriotic flourish, for an Italian, writing about 1500, makes 
the remark that “the Welsh may be said to have recovered their in¬ 
dependence, for Henry VII is a Welshman.'’ 1 

1 Italian Relation, ed. Sneyd (Camden Society, 1847), pp. 18-19. 
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IRELAND TO 1315 

Ireland was never subjected to the discipline of Imperial Rome, and her 
people missed the early lesson in orderly government which the subject 
races of the Empire never quite forgot; but in the early part of the fifth 
century, when the Western Empire was beginning to crumble under its 
own weight, Ireland received from Romanised Britain and Gaul the 
message of Christianity together with some of the civilising influences 
that followed in its train. Popular tradition has fixed upon St Patrick as 
the Apostle of Ireland, and in so doing has had good grounds. He was 
certainly an historical character, and his Confvssio , recognised as an 
authentic work of his hand, shews him an unassuming servant of God 
whose whole heart was in his work; but it also shews—what indeed vague 
traditions indicate—that there were other workers in the field in Southern 
Ireland, more learned perhaps than he, but not so single-minded or so 
free from jealousy. The new faith was not enforced by the sword; it 
gradually gained adherents through precept and example, and there was 
no disturbance of the existing tribal organisation. There is, however, 
little positive evidence about this early period. The earliest extant Life of 
St Patrick was written by Mitirchu Maccu Machtheni near the close of 
the seventh century, and the Memoirs of Tirechan a little later. It would 
seem that here and there a tribal chief who had accepted the new teaching 
would grant some land, a fort or an island, to the founder saint, who 
with his companions would build a primitive church and necessary habi¬ 
tations thereon. Disciples would be attracted, and the Christian community 
thus formed was regarded as the separate fine or family (in an extended 
sense) of the saint, existing side by side with the fine of the land. The 
successors (comarbs) of the founder were selected from his fine in much 
the same way as the successor of the tribal chief. Women were welcomed 
in the work of evangelisation, the most famous being St Brigit of Kildare, 
called the “Mary of the Gael. 1 ' In some such wav, in the course of the 
next century and a half, numerous churches were founded and primitive 
monastic communities and schools were formed, in which the civilising 
influences of the new religion were centred and fostered. With the religion 
of the Book, writing and the Latin language were introduced, and through 
such means of communication came some of the art and learning of the 
Old World. 

The missionary effort was not confined to Ireland. In 5G3 Columba 
carried the Christian faith from Derry to the island of Hy (Iona), the 
mother church of Scotland, and to the Northern Piets, and from thence 
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in 635 his disciples brought it to Lindisfarne, whence it spread over 
Northumbria. Columba’s success was followed by a great missionary 
movement among the barbarian kingdoms of Western Europe. The most 
famous missionary there was Columbanus, a monk of Bangor on Belfast 
Lough. He made his way to Burgundy and founded a monastery at 
Luxovium (Luxeuil) in 590, where for many years his missionary efforts 
prospered. At length, however, having come into conflict with Brunhild, 
the Queen Regent, and having estranged the Gallican clergy by his 
adherence to Celtic usages, he was forced to leave the country. Afterwards 
he went up the Rhine to Lake Constance (where his follower, St Gall, 
remained to found the monastery known by his name), and thence passing 
into Lombardy he founded the famous monastery of Bobbio. Here in 615 
he died. From these and other centres many daughter houses issued, and 
communication was kept up between these foreign monasteries and those 
in Ireland to the advancement of learning. From the middle of the seventh 
century there were also reflex waves of immigrants from Britain and the 
Continent to the monastic schools of Ireland. Moreover, the influence of 
Italo-Byzantine art, and more particularly of Lorn bardic art, has been 
traced in the wonderful development of interlaced work as shewn in Irish 
and Hiberno-Saxon manuscripts, such as the Books of Kells, Lindisfame, 
and Durrow, about the close of the seventh century, and at a later period 
in metal, as on the shrines of bell, book, and crozier; and though at least 
one important motif of Irish art, the divergent spiral, has been traced 
back to what is known as the late Celtic or La Tone period, it seems 
probable that an important channel of influence in art as in learning was 
the inter-communication of foreign and Irish monasteries. Certainly the 
results in Ireland were mainly confined to monastic institutions. 

According to traditions preserved in the older heroic literature, Ireland 
was at one time divided into five independent kingdoms, corresponding 
roughly to the present four provinces with the kingdom of Meath cut 
out of Leinster to make the fifth. Later writers often speak of u the five- 
fifths of Ireland” to designate the whole. There was also an old traditional 
division of Ireland into two halves, which came to be known respectively 
as Conn’s Half (Leth Cuinn ), and Mogh’s Half (Leth Mogha), and were 
separated by a line through the great central plain from the Bay of 
Dublin to that of Galway. This division, originating in all probability in 
a racial difference, was deep-seated. It never quite lost its hold on popular 
memory, and in later ages it often inspired political aims and ideals and 
influenced military efforts. In the historical period, however, prior to the 
Scandinavian invasions and up to the coming of the Normans, Ireland 
appears as a Heptarchy acknowledging at most a shadowy high king 
( ard-rt ). Accordingly in the Book of Rights, compiled (in the form 
that has come down to us) at the opening of the tenth century, when 
Cormac son of Cuilennan was King of Cashel, with additions made about 
a century later in the time of King Brian Bbrumha, the numerous 
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subordinate kingdoms and territories of Ireland are grouped under the 
following seven chief kings: (1) the king of Cashel, representing Munster 
and part of King's County; (2) the king of Cruachan, representing 
Connaught and Cavan; (3) the king of Ailech, representing Donegal, 
Derry, Tyrone, and part of Fermanagh; (4) the king of Uriel ( Oirghialla ), 
representing Armagh, Monaghan, the rest of Fermanagh, and part of 
Louth; (5) the king of Ulaidh , representing Antrim, Down, and part of 
Louth; (6) the king of Tara, representing Meath, Westmeath, Longford, 
and parts of King's County and Kildare; (7) the king of Laighin , repre¬ 
senting Leinster, less the kingdom of Tara and Louth. In the addition to 
the Book of Rights ascribed to Brian, it is claimed that “when the king 
of Cashel is not king of Ireland the government of the (southern) half 
of Ireland is due to him," and further that “the supreme sovereignty of 
Ireland ought to be in him"; but the poetical version naively admits that 
the history on which this right is founded “is not taught by the Leinster- 
men" or “preserved in Conn's Half." As a matter of fact, during the 
historic period up to the time of King Brian, with one or two disputed 
exceptions, the Kings of Ailech and Tara, representing two branches of 
the Ui Neill family, supplied between them the generally recognised high 
kings of Ireland. In the descent of kingship all males of the family to 
which the existing king belonged were eligible. Each was known as a 
rigdamna, “the makings of a king." The family (derb fine ) consisted of a 
single head (whether living or dead) and his sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons, but on the birth of a member of the next generation it became 
silli-divided into as many families as there were sons of the first head. Such 
at least appears to have been the theory. In practice, at any rate, so wide 
a choice often led to intrigues, violence, and bloodshed, and to minimise 
these the plan was adopted in the thirteenth century of naming a tanaiste 
or successor in the lifetime of the ruling prince. 

From the beginning of the sixth to the close of the eighth century, 
Ireland, though split up into a number of petty kingdoms often at variance 
with each other, was free from the ravages of external invasion. This, 
indeed, was the period of her “Golden Age of art and learning." But early 
in the ninth century this comparative peace was at an end. From about 
the year 807 sporadic bands of raiders commenced to ravage the mainland, 
and in the course of the next 150 years “countless sea-belched shoals of 
foreigners" penetrated up the estuaries and rivers of Ireland and plundered 
and burned the monasteries—many of them over and over again—in all 
jxarts of the country. No general resistance was organised, and though the 
invaders met with defeats here and there from particular clan-groups, 
new hordes came to fill the gap. Uniting under a leader called Turgeis, 
these predatory bands succeeded in dominating the northern half of 
Ireland until, in 845, their leader was captured and drowned. This 
domination was contemporary with attempts by Felimy, son of Criffan, 
King of Cashel, to contest the supremacy of the recognised ard-n in 
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the north—the first, but not the last, example of internal dissensions 
facilitating the work of invaders of Ireland. 

The first invaders seem to have been Norwegians, but in the middle 
of the ninth century there came DubhgaiU (or Danes) who fought against 
and subdued the FinngaiU (or Norwegians) there, though in general 
no clear distinction can be gathered from the annalists. In 853 Olaf 
(Amhlaibh), “son of the king of Lochlann,” believed to be “Olaf the 
White” of the Landnamabok, “came to Ireland, when the foreigners 
submitted to him and a tribute was given to him by the Gael.” He is 
repeatedly mentioned as fighting and plundering along with Ivar (Imhar) 
and sometimes with Carrol (Cerball), King of Ossory. He flits from Ireland 
to Alba and Britain. In 866 he is fighting in Fortrenn (Pictland); in 867 
he is at the battle of Caer Ebroc (York); and in 870 with Ivar at the 
siege of Ail Cluathe (Dumbarton). Next year they return to Dublin with 
captives and booty, but Olaf is heard of no more. Then in 873 “Ivar, 
king of the Northmen of all Ireland and Britain, died.” This and other 
entries indicate that the leaders of the Northmen, who at this time and 
later were carving out a kingdom for themselves in the north of England, 
were using the harbours of Ireland as bases for their operations against 
the sister kingdom. 

From this time, for a period of about forty years, no fresh invasion of 
foreigners is recorded, though several examples are noted of their plundering 
churches and of conflicts between them and the native clans. Butin 914and 
following years fresh fleets of foreigners came to Waterford. In 917 their 
leaders were Ragnall (Regnald), King of the DubhgaiU , and Sihtrie, both 
“‘grandsons of Ivar," and they gained a victory over the King of Leinster 
at Cenn Fuait (near St Mullins, County Carlow). Next year Ragnall 
fought against the men of Alba on the Tyne, but Sihtrie went, to Dublin, 
and on 15 September 919 defeated and slew Niall Black-knee (Glundubh), 
ard-ri of Ireland, at Cell-mo-samog on the Liffey immediately west ot 
Dublin. He was probably the Sihtrie who married Aethelstan’s sister and 
died in 927. Ragnall died in 921 and was succeeded by Guthfrith,another 
grandson of Ivar, who died in 934. Then in 997 Olaf son of Guthfrith 
left Dublin to join the combination of the Northumbrian Danes and 
Constantine the Scottish King against Aethelstan which met with the 
signal defeat of Brunanburh. Olaf escaped and “fled o’er the deep water, 
Dublin to seek. But t.heie was another Olaf, a son of Sihtrie and son-in- 
law of Constantine, who also escaped from the battle-field. Both succes¬ 
sively appear at times as King of Northumbria and of Dublin. Olaf 
Guthfrithson died in 941, but Olaf Sihtricson (who is also called Olaf 
Cuaran) lived to 9S0, when he met with a severe defeat from Malachy II 
(Maelsechlainn), King of Tara, and retreated to Iona, “where he died 
in holiness and penance." Malachy’s victory was followed by the release 
of the hostages held by the Danes of Dublin and the freedom of the Ui 
Neill from tribute and exaction. 
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About this time a new outstanding figure appears in the south in 
the person of Brian, son of Kennedy, commonly called, from a fort near 
Killaloe, Brian Borumha. lie was leader of the D&l Cais, a group of clans 
in Thomond or North Munster now beginning to rival the Eoghanachta, 
who had hitherto supplied the kings of Cashel. Three of these kings, 
Felimy mac Criffan, Cormac mac Cuilennain, and Cellachan of Cashel, 
had claimed to be supreme kings of Leth Mogha and even beyond, but 
their power had waned, and Munster seems to have become dominated 
by the Danes of Limerick. In 967, however, Brian and his elder brother, 
Mahon, defeated the Danes in a battle near Tipperary, and followed up 
their victory by the sack of Limerick. Mahon was now King of Munster, 
but a conspiracy formed against him by the Eoghanacht leaders, Molloy 
and Donovan, in alliance with the foreigners, resulted in his murder in 
976 and the eventual accession of Brian as King, not only of Munster 
but of all Leth Mogha. Then began the rivalry between Brian and the 
fird-ri Malaehy. In 982 Malachy plundered Thomond and cut down 
the sacred tree at Magli Adlniir, the inauguration hill of the Dal Cais, 
and in the following year defeated Donnell Claen, King of Leinster, and 
the foreigners of Waterford and plundered Leinster to the sea. Brian's 
retort was to bring a fleet of boats to Lough Ree and plunder the w r est 
of Meath and Connaught. And so the bickering went on between the 
rivals until 998, when, according to a tract which may be regarded as 
“the Brian Saga,” Malachy came to meet Brian on the shores of Lough 
Ree, and a treaty was concluded by which Malachy surrendered to Brian 
the hostages he held of Leth Mogha and even those of the southern clans 
of Connaught, while Brian acknowledged that the sole sovereignty of 
Leth Cuinn belonged to Malachy. Though this treaty is not mentioned 
in the regular annals, its result is seen in the joint action of Brian and 
Malachy against the foreigners in that year, and also in the next, w hen 
they together defeated the united forces of the Danes of Dublin, under 
Sihtricson of Olaf, and the Leinstermen, under their King Maelmora, at 
Glenmama (probably Glen-Saggart hear Dublin) and entered Dublin and 
pillaged it. 

But the concord between Brian and Malachy did not last long. Next 
year (1000) Brian made terms with Sihtric, gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and led a hosting of the men of Leinster and South Connaught 
accompanied bv the Danes of Dublin “to proceed to Tara.” As was his 
custom, he avoided a pitched battle with Malachy, but he soon practically 
gained his end. He obtained the hostages of Connaught and Meath and 
in 1008 was reckoned King of Ireland. In 1005 he was at Armagh, 
and, as Impcrator Scotorum , recognised its ecclesiastical supremacy, as a 
marginal entry in the Book of Armagh testifies. He had more difficulty 
in securing the submission of the northern clans. Year after year he led 
armies against them, but not till 1010 did he receive the hostages of all 
Leth Cuinn. 
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Brian's reign, as the annals shew, was far from the peaceful time 
alleged by his shanaehies, but he went nearer to uniting Ireland under 
one head than any native king before or since. It was moreover a time of 
recuperation. Churches and ecclesiastical towers were built or restored, 
and there was some revival of art and learning. Henceforth the Danes 
were normally confined to their seaport towns and the districts immedi¬ 
ately adjoining. They had become Christians too, and intermarried with 
the Gaei. Indeed the protagonists in the drama at this time were curiously 
connected by marriage with one another. Gormflaith, sister of Maelmora 
King of Leinster, called in the Njal Saga “the fairest of women," but 
one “who did all things ill over which she had any power," was, it seems, 
first the wife of Olaf Cuaran and mother of Sihtric King of Dublin. Next, 
probably after 980, she was the wife of Malachy II and mother of his 
son Conor, but repudiated by him she became wife of Brian Bdrumha 
and mother of his son Donough. Perhaps in each case she was the prize 
of the victor. But the complication was greater still, for Malachy's wife 
Maelmaire, who died in 1021, was daughter of Olaf, Sihtric's father, and 
finally, as we have mentioned, Sihtric married Brian's daughter. 

In spite of these alliances, Maelmora and Sihtric with their forces 
revolted against Brian and Malachy in 1013, and this led in the next 
year to the great attempt by “the foreigners of the West of Europe" to 
recover and complete their domination of Ireland. The battle of Clontarf 
was fought on Good Friday, 23 April 1014. Brian brought with him the 
men of Munster and some of the southern clans of Connaught, and he 
was supported by the men of Meath under Malachy, but the King of 
Connaught and all the northern kings held aloof. On the other side were 
the Leinstermen under Maelmora, the Danes of Dublin under Sihtric, and 
“the foreigners of Lochlann" whom Sihtric had invited to his aid. These 
last were said to be a thousand mail-clad men. Their principal leaders were 
Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, and Brodir, a viking, called “chieftain of the 
Lochlann fleet," which then lay at the Isle of Man. It was a desperate 
fight. Most of the leaders on both sides were killed, including Brian him¬ 
self, his eldest son and grandson, and both Sigurd and Brodir as well as 
Maelmora. Sihtric indeed still held Dublin, but the few surviving invaders 
were driven to their ships, and the attempted conquest failed. 

If Brian's aim, as has been thought, was to establish political unity in 
Ireland under a strong monarchy, the hope was shattered at his death, if 
not defeated by the very course he adopted. His surviving sons quarrelled 
among themselves and were opposed by some of the Eoghanaclit clans. 
Malachy's resumption of his former position was not indeed disputed, 
but he never had much power, and after his death in 1022 there was no 
recognised ard-ri for many years. Curiously enough, it is stated in the 
Annals of Clonmacnois (of which the Irish original is lost) that the land 
was governed for twenty years “like a free State, and not like a monarchy," 
by a poet and an anchorite. Whatever that may mean, it is certain that 
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Brian’s action in breaking the monopoly of the high-kingship hitherto 
vested in the two branches of the Ui Neill had a lasting effect. If one 
king of Munster could gain the supremacy by the sword, the way was 
open for another king of Munster, or of Leinster, or of Connaught, to 
attain the same position by the same means; and as a matter of fact the 
political history of the next century and a half is a record of the attempts 
of one or other of the provincial kings to subdue the rest. None of 
them, however, succeeded. At best the most powerful became ard-r( co 
fresmbhra , “ high-king with opposition,” which meant that at least one 
province held out against him. The consequence was that, besides the 
usual border raids between hostile clans, whole provinces were often 
engaged in devastating one another. The usual policy of an aspirant for 
supremacy was to divide a province which he had subdued and set up two 
or more kings in it. These arbitrary divisions were most frequent in 
Meath and Munster, but all the provinces were at various times tempor¬ 
arily split up, either by internal dissensions or by external compulsion. 

Yet during this long period of anarchy the Viking terror was no longer 
present. The Scandinavian sea-rovers settled down in the seaport towns 
they had formed and exchanged piracy for trade, thus gradually reviving 
a more healthy communication with England and Western Europe. They 
became zealous Christians and from about the middle of the eleventh 
century had bishops of their own in Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, who 
received consecration from Canterbury and professed canonical obedience 
to that see, and not to Armagh. From this beginning indeed may be 
traced the movement to bring the Church of Ireland into conformity with 
that of England and through it with that of Rome. Early in the twelfth 
century Gilbert, Danish Bishop of Limerick, a friend of Anselm, was 
appointed papal legate, and in a treatise w hich is still extant he expounded 
the hierarchical system as developed in Canterbury and Rome. Malchus, 
consecrated by Anselm in 1096 as Bishop of Waterford, presided over 
the famous school of Lismore, where one of his pupils was Maelmaedog 
O’Morgair, afterwards known as St Malachy. He went to Rome in 1139 
and was appointed papal legate in succession to Gilbert. He became the 
principal instrument in the reform of the Irish Church, and to his efforts 
was doubtless due the constitution by the Pope in 1152 of the four 
metropolitan sees of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. To Malachy, 
who was the lifelong friend of St Bernard of Clairvaux, is also to be 
attributed the first introduction of the Cistercians into Ireland, and 
among the earliest houses of the Order were St Mary’s Abbey in Dublin 
and Mellifont near Drogheda (1142). 

From 1156 to 1166 Murtough O’Loughlin, representative of the 
northern Ui Neill, was the most powerful king in Ireland. He was con¬ 
sistently supported by Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, but was 
at first vigorously opposed by Rory O’Conor, King of Connaught. Each 
of these rivals repeatedly fought for supremacy over Munster, Meath, and 
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North Leinster. Each would set up his own nominees in these districts, 
to be immediately replaced by the nominees of the rival party. In 1159 
Tiernan O’Rourke, King of Breffhy, a country bordering on the territories 
of/ both rivals, threw in his lot with O’Conor. It was inevitable that he 
should take the side opposed to MacMurrough, who in 1152 had carried 
off his wife, an insult he never forgot. But the united forces of O’Conor 
and O’Rourke were utterly defeated, and in 1161 O’Conor gave hostages 
to O’Loughlin. He was, however, merely biding his time. In 1166 by a 
gross breach of faith O’Loughlin alienated both the clergy and his own 
people, and later in the same year he fell a victim to the avenging arm 
of one of his sub-kings. 

O’Conor now seized the opportunity of his rival’s disgrace or death. He 
led an army to Dublin, where the citizens made him their king. Then, after 
receiving the hostages of Uriel, he advanced into Leinster. There the 
northern clans submitted to him, and he forced Dermot to give him 
hostages for his own territory of Okinselagh (represented by the diocese 
of Ferns). With this submission O’Conor seems to have been satisfied, 
and he passed into Ossory and Munster and took their hostages. But 
O’Rourke did not let his personal enemy escape so easily. He led an army 
composed of the men of Breffny and Meath and of Dermot’s own revolted 
subjects against Dermot, who, deserted by all, fled from Ireland by sea. 
Whether Rory O’Conor would have been more successful than the previous 
provincial kings in founding a permanent dynasty and bringing political 
unity to Ireland, if it had not been for foreign interference, is one of 
those speculations which it seems futile to entertain. All that can be said 
is that he began well, but he was not a resolute man, and subsequent 
history shews that the O’Conors were hopelessly divided amongst them¬ 
selves even as regards the succession to their own province. 

Dermot MacMurrough, on the other hand, shewed great pertinacity 
in the steps he took to recover his position. He landed at Bristol, where 
he was well received by Robert Fitz Harding, a personal friend of Ilenry II. 
Probably it was by his advice that Dermot sought aid from the King of 
England, and after much journeying, early in 1167, found him in 
Aquitaine. Henry, as is well known, on coming to the throne had con¬ 
ceived the design of annexing Ireland and had sought and obtained the 
sanction of Pope Hadrian IV, but at the time had laid the project aside; 
and though he now received the exiled king courteously, he put him off 
with vague promises and an open letter assuring the royal favour to such 
of his subjects as should be willing to aid Dermot to recover his dominions. 
Dermot then returned to Bristol, where after some time he got a condi¬ 
tional promise from Richard Fitz Gilbert, Earl of Strigui], commonly 
known as “Strongbow,” on Dermot’s agreeing to give him his daughter 
in marriage and (according to Giraldus) the succession to the kingdom 
of Leinster. It may, however, be doubted if this latter promise was made, 
in this bald form at least, as such a devolution of an Irish kingdom was 
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quite unknown to Irish custom. Dermot then went to St David's, where 
he secured further promises of assistance from the descendants of Gerald, 
former castellan of Pembroke, or (to speak more correctly) of Nest, 
daughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr, last independent king of South Wales. 

From this remarkable lady indeed were sprung most of those leaders 
in the Cambro-Norman invasion of Ireland who have been styled “the 
first conquerors." By a royal lover, Henry I, she had a son known as 
Henry Fitz Henry, who was slain in 1157. His sons, Meiler and Robert, 
took part in the invasion. She was married to Gerald,castellan of Pembroke, 
about 1100 and bore him three sons and one daughter: (1) William 
de Carew, whose sons were Odo, ancestor of the Carews, Raymond called 
“le gros," and Griffin; of these, Raymond took the most prominent part; 
(2) Maurice, ancestor of the barons of Naas, the earls of Kildare, the earls 
of Desmond, and other families, all more or less famous in the subsequent 
history of Ireland; (3) David, Bishop of St David’s, whose son Miles was 
the first baron of Iverk; (4) Angarad, who by William de Barry of 
Manorbier was mother of Gerald, the historian of the Conquest, and 
ancestress of the numerous families of the Barrys in Ireland. Finally (as 
far as we are concerned), Nest had a son, Robert, by Stephen constable 
of Cardigan, and he was the first of the adventurers to set foot in Ireland. 

Dermot did not wait for this promised aid, but about August returned 
to Ferns with only a few troops under Richard, son of Godibert, a Fleming 
from Rhos near Haverford. O’Conor and O’Rourke came to Cill Osnadh 
(Kellistown, Co. Carlow) to oppose him, where after some skirmishing 
Dermot gave hostages to O’Conor for Okinselagh, and 100 ounces of gold 
to O’Rourke in atonement for the wrong done to him fifteen years 
previously. Dermot, however, had no intention of submitting, and was 
only awaiting the expected help from Wales, and as this did not come in 
the ensuing spring (1168) he sent his lathncr or secretary, Maurice 
Regan, to Wales with offers of rewards for armed aid. To this Maurice 
Regan, as being the principal informant of the author of the rhymed 
chronicle known as “the Song of Dermot," we are indebted for much of 
our knowledge of this period up to the taking of Limerick in October 1175. 

At length, in May 1169, Robert Fitz Stephen landed at Bannow with 
thirty men-at-arms ( milites) of his kinsmen and sixty others clad in mail 
and about 300 archers, “the flower of the youth of Wales." With them 
came Hervev de Montmorency, Strongbow’s uncle (i.e. son of his paternal 
grandmother by a second marriage), and on the following day Maurice 
de Prendergast, another Fleming from Rhos. All told, they were not 
more than 600 men, but they were well armed, inured to warfare in 
Wales, and the archers carried a weapon for which the Irish had no 
counterpart and no defence. Having been joined by Dermot with 500 
men, they proceeded to assault the walled town of Wexford. On the 
second day the Ostmen (as the Northmen, whether Danes or Norwegians, 
are now usually called) surrendered on terms, and afterwards supplied a 
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contingent to Dermot’s army. This success was followed by the return of 
many Leinster clans to their allegiance, and by more or less successful 
forays against such as still held out in Ossory and North Leinster. 

These operations did not pass unnoticed by O’Conor and O’Rourke. 
They led their forces, accompanied as before by the Meathmen and the 
Ostmen of Dublin, into Leinster. This was a critical moment for Dermot, 
more especially as Maurice de Prendergast, perhaps despairing of success, 
had returned with his men to Wales. But once more peace was made. 
Dermot was to hold Leinster of the ard-ri and to give his son Conor 
as a hostage, while by a secret agreement he is said to have promised to 
introduce no more foreigners and to dismiss those already with him as 
soon as Leinster was pacified. But Dermot preferred to keep faith with 
the foreigner rather than with his countrymen. Soon afterwards Maurice 
Fitz Gerald arrived with a further contingent, and he and Dermot ravaged 
the country about Dublin. So confident did Dermot become that he sent 
Fitz Stephen with his followers to distant Limerick to assist his son-in-law 
Donnell O’Brien, who had turned against the ard-ri , and now, with Fitz 
Stephen’s help, for the time successfully resisted him. 

Strongbow, encouraged by the success of the u first conquerors,” and 
urged on by Dermot who was already aspiring to the position of ard-ri, 
was now preparing an expedition on a larger scale. About the beginning 
of May 1170, he sent on before him Raymond Fitz William, nicknamed 
le Gros, with a small force of ten indites and seventy archers. Raymond 
landed at a rocky headland then known as Dundonnell, but now called 
Baginbun, on the southern coast of Wexford. Here he was joined by 
Hervey de Montmorency, but it was thought better to make no move 
before Strongbow arrived. Accordingly they formed an entrenched camp, 
cutting off* the entire headland by a large double rampart, which still 
remains. Here they beat off* a formidable attack organised by the Ostmen 
of Waterford, and here they awaited the arrival of the earl. At the last 
moment, when Strongbow was ready to embark, messengers came from 
the king forbidding the expedition, but it was too late to draw back, and 
on 23 August 1170 the earl landed near Waterford with about 1200 men. 
Here he was at once joined by Raymond, and on Tuesday 25 August they 
took the city by assault. Dermot now came to meet the earl, and the nuptials 
of his daughter Eva (Aoife) with Strongbow were duly solemnised—a sign 
that the invaders had come to stay. 

The next objective was Dublin, towards which, after leaving a garrison 
at Waterford, the united forces now marched. That city was under the 
rule of “Asgall mac Raghnaill mic Turcaill,” who had submitted to 
O’Conor. Anticipating an attack, he had sent for assistance to his over- 
lord, who promptly came with O’Rourke and O’Carroll and encamped at 
Clondalkin. Moreover, the usual approaches to Dublin were “plashed” 
and guarded. Informed by his scouts of this, Dermot led the army over 
the mountains of Glendalough and reached the city without opposition. 
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Through the mediation of the Archbishop Lawrence O'Toole, Dermot's 
brother-in-law, the Ostmen prepared to submit, but while the terms were 
being arranged, on 21 September, Raymond le Gros and Miles de Cogan 
with a band of youths rushed the walls and captured the town. Many of 
the citizens were slain, but Asgall and others escaped in their ships. 
O'Conor, seeing that the Ostmen had deserted him, left the city to its 
fate and departed. 

MacMurrough now plundered Meath and Breffny, territories of his 
old enemy O'Rourke. In reply O'Conor and O'Rourke put to death the 
hostages they held, including Dermot's son Conor. Dermot had regained 
his kingdom and something more, and in Munster O'Brien was his ally, 
so that at his death he is called in the Book of Leinster “King of all 
Leth Mogha and also of Meath." But he did not live long to enjoy his 
triumph. He died at Ferns in the spring of 1171 in the sixty-first year 
of his age. His death was the signal for the Leinster clans to rise under 
Murtough MacMurrough, Dermot's nephew. It was also the signal for 
all Ireland, except the northern Ui Neill, to send contingents to the 
ard-ri for the siege of Dublin, while Godred, King of Man, was invited 
to blockade the port. To add to the earl's difficulties he could get no 
supplies or reinforcements from Wales, for earlier in the year King Henry, 
on hearing of the earl's doings, had placed an embargo on shipping to 
Ireland, and had even ordered all his subjects who were already there to 
ret urn before Easter. Raymond, who had been then sent to the king with 
Strongbow's assurance that whatever he should acquire in Ireland he 
would hold at the king's disposal, had recently returned without a favour¬ 
able reply, and Hervey de Montmorency was now sent on a further mission 
to the king. The siege lasted nearly two months when, as provisions were 
nearly exhausted, a desperate sortie was made bv three small companies. 
They took O'Conor's camp at Castleknock by surprise, and the Irish, 
stript of everything, “fled away like scattered cattle." It was an astound¬ 
ing feat. The rest of the besiegers at once dispersed, and thus ended the 
last attempt of the ard-ri to expel the invaders. 

Hervey seems to have found Henry at Argentan in July, where he had 
summoned a council with a view to his expedition to Ireland, and it was 
about the end of August when Hervey reached Waterford with letters 
from the king bidding Strongbow to come to meet him in England. The 
earl met Henry in Wales or on its border, and made his peace with the 
king on the terms that he should surrender Dublin with the adjoining 
cant reds and the other seaport towns to Henry and hold the rest of 
Leinster from the king. While the earl was absent from Dublin, Miles de 
Cogan, who was left in charge of the city, had to meet two attacks on it, 
one by the late ruler, Asgall son of Turcall, and the other by O'Rourke. 
The latter seems to have been easily repulsed, but the Scandinavian attack 
was a more formidable affair. Asgall had collected a large viking force 
from the Isles and Man, including a notable berserker named John “the 
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Wode” ( furiosus ) from Norway, and while they were attacking the east 
gate Richard de Cogan, brother of Miles, issued from the west gate and 
took the attackers in the rear. Ultimately, with the aid of the local 
chieftain, Donnell MacGillamocholmog, the Norsemen were put to flight. 
John the Wode was killed and Asgall was taken prisoner and beheaded. 
This was the last attempt of the Scandinavians on Ireland. 

Henry landed at Crook near Waterford on 17 October 1171 with a 
well-equipped army of about 4000 men. He did not come prepared to 
make any extensive campaign at that late season of the year, and in fact 
he had no occasion to unsheathe a sword. His primary aim was to secure 
the supremacy of the Crown over the lands already acquired by the earl. 
He saw clearly the danger of allowing an independent feudal State to 
arise on England's flank. He further hoped to conciliate the Irish and 
win them over to accept him as their overlord. He entered Waterford 
the next day, and Strongbow formally surrendered the city to him and 
did homage for Leinster. Derinot MacCarthy, King of Desmond, at once 
came and swore fealty to him. Then, knowing how essential it was to gain 
the favour of the clergy, Henry went to Lismore, where the papal legate, 
Christian O'Conarchy, was bishop, and with him, no doubt, arranged for 
the holding of the synod of prelates which met some months later under 
the legate's presidency. Next he visited Cashel, the seat of the southern 
archbishopric, where the synod was afterwards actually held. Near Cashel 
Donnell O’Brien, King of Thomond, came to meet him and gave in his 
allegiance, and to both Cork and Limerick the king sent officers of his 
own to govern the towns. Having left a garrison at Waterford, Henry 
moved through Ossory to Dublin, which he reached on 11 November, 
receiving either on the way or at Dublin the submission of all the 
principal chieftains of Ossory, Leinster, Meath, Breffhy, Uriel, and Ulidia 
( Ulaidh) or North-East Ulster. Rory O'Conor met the king's messengers, 
Hugh de Lacy and William Fitz Audelin, on the Shannon, but while ac¬ 
knowledging the King of England as his supreme lord, he appears to have 
insisted on his position as ard-ri with respect to all the other kings of 
Ireland; this view was met by a compromise four years later, but the 
arrangement did not last long. Of all Ireland only the Kings of Tirowen 
and Tirconnell held completely aloof. 

Henry kept Christmas in Dublin in a palace constructed of wattlework 
in the fashion of the country, and entertained there numerous Irish princes 
who came to visit him. It was probably after Christmas that the Synod 
of Cashel was held under the presidency of the papal legate. It was 
attended by the Archbishops of Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam, and their 
suffragans, together with many abbots, priors, and other dignitaries, 
while Ralph, Abbot of Buildwas, Ralph, archdeacon of Llandaff, and 
Nicholas, the king's chaplain, were present on behalf of the king. The 
Archbishop of Armagh was in his eighty-fifth year and was unable to 
attend, but he afterwards assented to the arrangements made. Either now 
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or previously all these prelates made full submission to Henry. The 
synod issued several decrees directed towards the reformation of certain 
irregularities in ritual and conduct, the improvement of the status of the 
Church in Ireland, and its conformity with that in England. 

Unfortunately few of Henry’s charters or grants of this period survive 
or have been recorded. His grant of the city of Dublin (Duvelina) to his 
men of Bristol (Bristowa), with the liberties and free customs that they 
had at Bristol and throughout his land, has been exceptionally preserved. 
But though several men of Bristol took advantage of Henry’s charter to 
settle in Dublin, it is clear from the names on the earliest rolls of citizens 
that have been preserved that immigrants, mostly merchants and traders, 
came from numerous towns in England and Wales and some from Scot¬ 
land and France. The Ostmen inhabitants that remained appear to have 
been settled in the northern suburb about St Mary’s Abbey, which came 
to be known as the Villa Ostmannorum, Ostmaneby, or (corruptly) 
Oxmantown. Similarly in Waterford, Cork, and Limerick there was an 
Ostmen’s quarter. 

On 1 March Henry left Dublin for Wexford. Owing to contrary 
winds no news had come from England during the winter, and when at 
last, about 26 March, news did come it was so serious that he determined 
to wait no longer. Before leaving he granted Meath to Hugh de Lacy 
for the service of fifty knights and appointed him justiciar—an appoint¬ 
ment which seems to shew that he still felt a certain distrust of the 
Earl of Striguil. On Easter Monday, 17 April 1172, Henry left Ireland. 

Strongbow and Hugh de Lacy now set about securing their respective 
fiefs, but about a year later Henry summoned both of them to his 
assistance in Normandy and sent William Fitz Audelin as his repre¬ 
sentative to Ireland. By this time the replies had been received from 
Pope Alexander III, dated 20 September 1172, to the letters sent to 
him from the Synod of Cashel. They were addressed to the prelates, to 
Henry, and to the kings and princes of Ireland, respectively. They ex¬ 
pressed complete approval of what had been done, and contained commands 
to the clergy and admonishments to the kings to be faithful in their 
allegiance to the King of England. According to Giraldus, the Pope 
also sent an express confirmation of Hadrian’s privilege, and these two 
privilegia were now publicly read before a synod at Waterford. Without 
here attempting to review the somewhat heated controversy that has 
arisen concerning the authenticity of these privilegia as given by Giraldus, 
we may note three points not always observed: (1) Hadrian’s letter does 
not purport to be a grant of Ireland (though from the first loosely 
described as such), but only a sanction to Henry’s project; (2) its 
publication was not delayed beyond what might be expected, considering 
Henry’s strained relations with the Papacy at the time of his entry into 
Ireland; (S) if with most scholars of repute we admit as genuine the 
statement of John of Salisbury in the Metalogicon and Alexander’s three 
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letters, the question of the authenticity of Laudabiliter becomes merely 
an academic one. 

About the close of August 1173 Henry allowed Strongbow to return, 
and shewed confidence in him by entrusting to him the government of 
Ireland, while recalling the garrisons he had left there. From the time 
of Stropgbow's first landing to his death was not quite six years. Within 
this period the settlement of the Crown lands about Dublin and the sub¬ 
infeudation of the greater part of Leinster took place. To his principal 
followers Strongbow granted large fiefs, lying for the most part in the 
rich lands about the rivers Lifley, Barrow, and Slaney. He had more 
difficulty with the land about the Nore, for here he came into conflict 
with Donnell O'Brien. In 1174, indeed, a combination of O'Conor and 
O'Brien and a revolt of the Ostmen of Waterford reduced him to great 
straits, from which he was relieved by Raymond le Gros, who was re¬ 
warded by the hand of the earl's sister in marriage and a large fief about 
the upper waters of the Slaney. On 6 October 1175 a treaty was made at 
Windsor between Henry and the envoys of O'Conor, by which O'Conor 
was to hold Connaught of the king as long as he should faithfully serve 
him, subject to a tribute of hides, and to be overlord of the rest of the 
land (except what was held in demesne by the king and his barons), and 
to remove any sub-king who should refuse to pay his share of tribute or 
withdraw from his fealty, and for this purpose, if necessary, to call for 
the aid of the king's constable. This treaty soon proved unworkable. Rory 
O'Conor had not the power to enforce the obedience of his sub-kings 
or even, as the event shewed, of members of his own family, and his 
attempt to do so by calling in Norman troops was probably the cause of 
his unpopularity and subsequent dethronement. Within eight months 
from the date of this treaty Strongbow died of blood-poisoning. He was 
buried in the church of the Holy Trinity at Dublin—a church which, 
founded in his time on the site of the Norse cathedral and added to, 
altered, and injured many times since, has been restored in our own days 
to its original lines, and may well be regarded as a monument of the 
higher civilisation which Strongbow introduced. By his death the Anglo- 
Norman colony lost their most prudent leader, one who had thrown in 
his lot with the country in a constructive spirit and had done much to 
check the mere filibustering of some of his followers. 

Henry now again sent William Fitz Audelin as his representative to 
Ireland. Acting evidently on instructions, he endeavoured to keep the 
Geraldines in check. But there was another adventurous spirit who 
would not be restrained. Setting out from Dublin early in 1177 with a 
small band of followers, John de Courcy marched rapidly northwards 
and took by surprise the city of Down, and in the course of the next few 
years in a series of battles, sometimes “facing fearful odds," made him¬ 
self master of the district lying east of the Newry River, Lough Neagh, 
and the Bann. Here he encastled and organised a feudal principality for 
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himself, and was not disturbed until after King John came to the throne. 
But meantime, in May 1177, Henry made an entirely new disposition of 
Ireland. His son John, then in his tenth year, was created Dominus 
Hiberniac. Hugh de Lacy was given the custody of Dublin and William 
Fitz Audelin that of Wexford, while the services of Leinster were divided 
between the two. But more important than these arrangements, neces¬ 
sitated by the minority of Strongbow's heir, were the grants now made 
of the “kingdom of Cork” to Robert Fitz Stephen and Miles de Cogan 
jointly, and of the “kingdom of Limerick” to Philip de Braiose. These 
grants were obviously inconsistent with the Treaty of Windsor. Pre¬ 
sumably Donnell O'Brien was regarded as having withdrawn from his 
allegiance. Certainly O'Brien, who claimed to be King of Leth Mogha, 
had fought against Strongbow in Ossory and had been expelled by O'Conor 
from his kingdom. The city of Cork was still in the hands of an English 
garrison, and the grantees seem to have come to terms with Dermot 
MacCarthy, and for the present were satisfied to divide the seven cantreds 
nearest Cork between themselves. But Philip de Braiose, finding on arrival 
that the citizens of Limerick set fire to their city rather than surrender 
it, preferred to return home and not risk his life among such determined 
enemies. 

Hugh de Lacy was a capable and prudent governor. He occupied him¬ 
self in restoring peace and order, in encouraging Irish cultivators to return 
to their lands, and in building castles both in Meath and Leinster. These 
early castles, which were hastily erected in all districts occupied by the 
Normans, were not substantial stone buildings, but, as is now generally 
recognised, wooden towel's erected on earthworks called “mottes.” A 
motte was a steep mound or hillock of earth surrounded by a fosse, w r ith 
generally a bailey or court-yard enclosed within palisaded earthen ram¬ 
parts at its base. These motte-castles were often replaced by stone castles, 
but at nearly all the known early manorial centres such earthworks, or 
traces of them, are to be seen, while they are not found in purely Celtic 
districts. We hear of no filibustering expeditions under Hugh de Lacy. 
He married as his second wife a daughter of Rory O'Conor. Indeed it 
was this marriage and his popularity with the Irish which aroused in 
Henry's mind suspicions, probably quite unfounded, of his aiming at 
becoming King of Ireland. He was superseded in 1184 by Philip of 
Worcester, and two years later he fell a victim to the vengeance of an 
Irish assassin. 

Meantime, in 1184, Henry conceived the unfortunate plan of sending 
his son John, then in his eighteenth year, to Ireland as Dominw. John 
landed at Waterford on 25 April 1185 with some 300 men-at-arms and 
a large force of horsemen and archers. Among his followers were Bertram 
de Verdun and Gilbert Pipard, to both of whom he gave lands in County 
Louth. With him also came Gerald de Barry (Giraldus Cambrensis), to 
whose writings we owe much of our knowledge of the preceding period. 
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Unfortunately he gives no adequate account of John's actual doings in 
Ireland, though in general language he scathingly censures his mis¬ 
management of affairs, and intimates that he exasperated the native 
chieftains and alienated the existing settlers. From other sources we 
know that John made a large speculative grant to Theobald Walter, 
ancestor of the Ormonde family, in North Tipperary, and similar grants 
to William de Burgh and Philip of Worcester in South Tipperary, but 
his efforts to give possession to his grantees were not successful. Indeed 
an English chronicler tells us that the greater part of John's army 
deserted to the Irish who were about to fight against him, while the 
Irish annals shew that in this year Connaught was torn by a general war 
among the princes ( rigdamna ) of the house of O’Conor, and that there 
were foreign mercenaries (presumably the deserters from John’s army) 
fighting on behalf of some of the rivals. Eventually Rory O’Conor was 
banished by his son Conor “of Maenmagh.” No wonder that Henry 
recalled the Dominus Hiberniae before the year was out. 

From this period to the accession of King John we are largely depen¬ 
dent on the bald entries in the Irish annals. In 1189 Conor “of Maenmagh” 
was killed by his own kinsmen, and after another unsuccessful attempt by 
Rory O’Conor to recover his throne, his younger brother, Cathal Red 
Hand ( Crobhderg ), was generally recognised as king. He was opposed 
by Cathal Carragh, son of the former king, until in 1202 the latter was 
slain. In the parts of Ireland already dominated by the Normans this 
appears to have been a period of peaceful consolidation. Leinster in 
1189 passed with the marriage of Strongbow’s heiress to William Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke. For many years he managed his great fief through 
seneschals, and it was not until 1207 that he came to reside there, but 
to his tact, ability, and loyalty the increasing prosperity of the province 
was largely due. In 1192 an important advance was made by William de 
Burgh and Philip of Worcester to take possession of the “speculative” 
fiefs granted to them by Prince John in the Suir valley, and this was 
continued and extended until by 1197 Limerick was finally in Norman 
hands, and with the acquiescence of the sons of Donnell O’Brien the 
lands of their Eoghanacht rivals to the south of the Shannon were divided 
among the leaders of the expedition. The Norman barons were no doubt 
rapacious and unscrupulous, but their encroachments were seldom made 
without both royal warrant and some native encouragement. It seems 
clear too that John before coming to the throne made a grant of lands 
in Connaught to William de Burgh, and this, together with a call for his 
aid by Cathal Carragh, was the ground of William’s interference there in 
the year 1200. Soon afterwards, however, Cathal Red Hand was recognised 
by the Crown as a vassal-king, and finally, by a charter dated 13 September 
1215, he was to hold his land of Connaught during good service, and so 
that he should not be disseised thereof without judgment of the king's 
court, rendering yearly 300 marks. On the same date a grant was made 
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to Richard, son of William de Burgh, of all the land of Connaught which 
William his father held, but apparently this grant was to come into 
operation only if Cathal made default. 

John’s attitude towards his barons was always capricious. Thus, after 
making numerous grants in Counties Limerick and Tipperary, he sought 
in 1201 to subject the grantees to William de Braiose, to whom for a 
large fine he granted the honour of Limerick. This naturally provoked 
opposition, and William de Braiose gained little or nothing by the trans¬ 
action. Next, John confiscated the lands of John de Courcy, who certainly 
seems to have been a contumacious subject, and on 29 May 1205 gave them 
to the younger Hugh de Lacy and created him Earl of Ulster. Then in 
1208 John fell out with William de Braiose and pursued him with 
relentless hostility. In fact, if we are to believe the king’s own account, 
his great expedition to Ireland in the summer of 1210 was undertaken 
localise William owed the enormous fine of 40,000 marks for regaining the 
king’s peace. Certain it is that all John’s military actions when in Ireland 
were directed towards punishing the de Lacys for having harboured 
William, whom he had outlawed, and who was Walter de Lacy’s father- 
in-law. He expelled the de Lacys and confiscated all their lands in Meath 
and Ulster, and he succeeded in capturing Maud de Braiose, William’s 
wife, and one of her sons, and starved them to death in prison. He was 
even suspicious of that most loyal of men, Earl William Marshal, and 
did what he could to injure him. Only towards the close of his reign, 
when his enemies were threatening him, did he acknowledge the earl’s 
sterling worth, and under his influence begin to make restitution to 
those whom he had despoiled in Ireland. John’s expedition, however, 
had the wholesome effect of increasing the power of the Crown in Ireland, 
and under the governors whom lie appointed much was done to improve 
the administration by the formation of counties and sheriffs’ courts, and 
the institution of itinerant justices outside the great liberties, and by 
restricting the powers of the courts of the liberties themselves. Under 
the influence of William Marshal restitution was made to Walter de 
Lacy and others, but it was not until after Hugh de Lacy had recourse 
to “direct action” that in 1227 he w r as restored to his earldom. 

Cathal O’Conor remained loyal up to his death in 1224. His son Aedh 
succeeded to him, but was opposed by a son of Rorv, the last ard-ri. 
Aedh now, like some other Irish potentates, was faced with this dilemma: 
without seeking English aid he could not overcome his rival, but unless 
he attacked the English he could not retain the allegiance of his urriaghs 
(sub-kings). He foolishly tried both alternatives, with the result that he 
forfeited his position, and Connaught lost its independence. After having 
regained the crown with English help, Aedh was summoned to the 
justiciar’s court on a charge of forfeiture. He ignored the summons, and 
at a subsequent conference near Athlone he seized the English envoys 
and burned the town. In May 1227 the grant of Connaught to Richard 
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de Burgh was confirmed, five cantreds on the eastern border being retained 
by King Henry out of which provision was to be made for the Irish king. 
The province was repeatedly subdued, but several years elapsed before 
peace was finally established. The main difficulty was to find a king who 
would remain satisfied with the restricted territory assigned to him. At 
last in 1255 Felim, another son of Cathal, accepted the five cantreds, and 
the remaining 25 cantreds were parcelled out by Richard de Burgh among 
the leaders who had assisted him in his campaigns. 

In 1254 Henry gave Ireland to his son Edward on his marriage, but 
so that it should never be separated from the Crown, and retaining to 
himself all matters relating to the Church. Before this, in 1245, on the 
death of Hugh de Lacy, his land of Ulster reverted to the Crown and 
was managed by seneschals, while by 1245 the liberties of both Meath 
and Leinster, owing to failure of male heirs, had become sub-divided and 
thereby weakened. Edward paid more attention to Gascony and Wales 
than to Ireland, and relations with the semi-independent kings there 
grew r worse. In 1258 Brian O’Neill attempted to revive in his own person 
the extinct high-kingship, and Aedh, the warlike son of Felim, con¬ 
federated with him and gave him hostages; but his neighbour O’Donnell 
rejected O’Neill’s overtures, quoting the proverb “Every man should have 
his own world.” This indeed is the sentiment which has ever stood in the 
way of Irish unity. Next year Aedh O’Conor married a daughter of 
Dugald MacSorley ( Somhairle ), a descendant of Somerled, lord of the 
Isles, and with her brought back 160 warriors called oglaigh under 
Dugald’s brother Alan. This was the first of many bands of gall-6glaigh , 
or “gall ogl asses” as the name came to be written, that took service as heavy¬ 
armed foot-soldiers under Irish chieftains and did much to increase their 
military power. But, in spite of this foreign aid, the confederates were 
defeated at the battle of Down in 1260 and Brian O’Neill was killed. In 
or shortly before 1264, when the struggle with Simon de Montfort was 
coming to a head, Edward enfeoffed Walter de Burgh in the land of 
Ulster, and the earldom was revived in his favour. In Earl Walter’s time 
there was peace in Ulster. Aedh Buxdhc O’Neill, the new King of the 
Cenel Eoghain, was friendly to him. He married a cousin of the earl and 
acknowdedged that he held his regality of him. But in Connaught the 
earl was not so successful at this time. He had a quarrel about tenure 
with Maurice Fitz Maurice which caused great disturbance, and he was 
much harassed by Aedh O’Conor who, on the death of Felim in 1265, 
became king of a still more restricted territory. He died in 1271 without 
having been able to subdue his formidable opponent. 

During the long reign of Henry III the area of English domination 
in Ireland had greatly increased, and the peace and prosperity of the 
more settled districts in the east and south were well maintained. 
Numerous small towns grew up under the shelter of the castles, and 
many of these received charters from their lords, formed trade gilds, and 
became centres of industry and commerce. Rivers were bridged. Cathedrals 
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and monastic and parish churches were built, several of which remain 
and, whether still in use or in ruins, bear witness to the beauty and 
strength of thirteenth-century architecture. In Connaught, Thomond, 
and Desmond, the plan of treating the native chief as a quasi-feudal 
tenant of the Crown in a restricted part of his former territory had at 
first some measure of success. These chiefs remained loyal and repeatedly 
fought beside the king’s forces. But towards the close of the reign some 
expectant successor would chafe against the restrictions and take the 
more popular course of heading a raid against his English neighbours. 

When Edward I came to the throne, Thomond ( i.e . the present County 
Clare) was being torn between the rival factions of the O’Briens. Brian 
Hoe O’Brien, son of the late King Conor, who held a moiety of Thomond 
under the Crown, had been expelled by his nephew Turlough. Edward 
in 127(1 sought to put an end to these disturbances by granting the 
whole of Thomond to Thomas de Clare, brother of the Earl of Gloucester, 
and by an arrangement with the former Norman owner the castle of 
Bunratty and the adjoining cant red were given to him in possession. De 
Hare restored King Brian and expelled Turlough, but next year Brian 
was defeated by Turlough and de Clare’s brother-in-law slain. In a fit of 
frenzy de (dare caused Brian to be executed. According to the Cait hr elm 
Tuirdelbaigi de Clare afterwards repented of this deed and aided Donough, 
son of Brian, in recovering his father’s throne. A savage warfare ensued, 
however, between the rival O’Briens until in 1284 Donough was killed. 
De Clare died on 29 August 1287, when the manor of Bunratty was 
fairly prosperous, but the vendetta between the O’Brien factions broke 
out again at intervals until 1818, when Richard, son of Thomas de Clare, 
was killed, and not long afterwards all hope of maintaining English rule 
in Thomond was abandoned. The ultimate failure was largely due to the 
de Burghs of Connaught who, through jealousy of the de Clares, habitually 
supported the O’Brien party opposed to them. 

In Connaught, after the death in 1274 of Aedh son of Felim, the old 
quarrels between the rival O’Conor factions again broke out, and in the 
next four years four successive aspirants to the throne were killed by 
their kinsmen. The fighting, however, was confined to the cant reds 
reserved for them, and at first the English did not interfere. According 
to the story of a late chronicler, Edward in 1278 called his justiciar, 
Robert d’Ufford, to account for permitting 44 such shameful enormities,” 
and he replied that 44 in policie he thought it expedient to winke at one 
knave cutting off another,” whereat 44 the king smiled and sent him back 
to Ireland.” Whether true or false, the story is ben trovato and seems 
applicable to other periods in Irish history, but such is not the policy by 
which good government can be maintained. Robert d’Ufford, however, 
built the great Edwardian castle of Roscommon and repaired those of 
Athlone and Randown to protect the southern part of the county now r in 
the hands of English settlers. 
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In Ulster after 1280, when Earl Richard de Burgh, son of Ear] Walter, 
was given seisin of his lands, the disturbances which often accompanied 
a minority ceased, and by 1286 the young earl was supreme in all his 
dominions both in Connaught and Ulster. In Connaught indeed the old 
quarrel with the Geraldine feoffees broke out in 1294, but ultimately 
John Fitz Thomas, head of the Geraldines, was obliged to surrender his 
C onnaught lands to the earl, whose supremacy was now undisputed over 
the whole north of Ireland from Carlingford Lough to Galway Bay. He 
took an important part in the Scottish campaigns of 1296 and 1303, and 
up to the period of Bruce’s invasion was by far the most powerful man 
in Ireland, but probably just because of his great power he was never 
actually made justiciar. The most successful justiciar appointed by 
Edward I was John de Wogan, lord of Picton Castle near Ilaverford, 
who retained his post almost continuously from 1295 for eighteen years. 
In 1297 he summoned the first council that can properly be called a 
parliament, to which, in addition to the lords temporal and spiritual 
usually summoned by writ, two knights for each shire and liberty were 
to be elected u bv the assent of the county or liberty,” and in subsequent 
parliaments in 1300 and 1310 the cities and boroughs were also represented. 
Unfortunately the experiment of summoning the principal Irish chieftains 
was not tried. 

All the great legislation of Edward I in England, framed for the 
improvement of the law and the reform of its administration, was extended 
to Ireland. The justiciars held their courts throughout Meath, Leinster, 
and Munster. The increasing wealth of the orderly districts is shewn in 
many ways: by the growth of numerous towns, by the largely increased 
revenue, by the produce of the tax on the export of wool and the great 
variety of articles subject to customs duties, by the considerable subsidies 
granted and the large quantities of corn and other supplies purchased for 
Edward’s foreign wars. The farming accounts of the Karl of Norfolk’s 
estates in Counties Carlow and Wexford shew in detail the careful way 
in which landed property was managed, and many inquisitions attest the 
large acreage “under the lord’s plough.” All this prosperity was rendered 
possible by the comparative order which went hand in hand with Norman 
domination, and in the latter part of Edward’s reign it seemed as if a 
Pax Normannica was about to extend throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

But there was another side to the picture. There were large districts 
where Gaelic clans continued to live in their old independent way under 
their antiquated customs and were little affected by the material progress 
beyond their borders. The ideal of Norman feudalism was incompatible 
with that of the Celtic clan-system. The clansmen would not part with 
their liberty for a peace and order they did not value. Their chieftains 
would not willingly subordinate themselves to any superior, whether 
Gael or Norman. These characteristics had always operated against the 
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political unity of Ireland, and they operated still. Notwithstanding some 
intermarriages, the races as a whole did not amalgamate. The incomers 
regarded the natives as an inferior race, whereas in reality they were 
only in an earlier stage of the evolution of civilisation. The Geraldines 
understood them best, and saw that if they lacked some of the elements 
essential to the vitality of a nation, they had many good qualities, such 
as physical courage, intelligence, and a taste for literary culture of their 
own. The natives, on the other hand, thought the foreigners proud and 
rapacious, as indeed, like most conquerors, they often were. Thus the 
Gaelic clans were for the most part ever ready to take advantage of any 
governmental weakness to plunder and destroy the wealth of their 
neighbours which they had not the qualities to create or maintain for 
themselves. The opportunity came with the weak rule of Edward II and 
the invasion of Edward Bruce. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SCOTLAND TO 1328 

The racial basis of Scottish nationality presents a problem obscure, 
perhaps insoluble, and, apart from the question of language, relatively 
unimportant. No convincing evidence associates Scotland with a palaeo¬ 
lithic population. But thereafter, as in England, successive waves of 
immigrant Celts, Goidelic and Brythonic, reached her shores, and, ahead 
of them, a Mediterranean neolithic race whose presence along the western 
coast, in the Clyde valley, and elsewhere in the Lowlands, is discovered 
by distinctive long barrows or cairns. The sixth century added other 
racial ingredients, Saxon immigrants; and it is probable that nordie 
settlers were drawn to the northern mainland and islands long before 
their subsequent predatory exodus from Scandinavia. Late in the Roman 
occupation the Piets are named. That the word connoted an observed 
racial content cannot be supposed. In the use of Bede and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle it distinguishes an assumed aboriginal Scottish population 
from the Irish Scots and Strathclyde Britons. But modern investigation 
is not in agreement upon the Piets'' racial identity. The theory that they 
represented a pre-Aryan immigration is challenged by the ascription to 
them of a Celtic origin, a hypothesis supported by their personal, tribal, 
and geographical names recorded by Ptolemy and classical writers, by an 
eloquent, though meagre, corpus of sepulchral inscriptions ranging from the 
fourth or fifth to the eighth or ninth centuries, and by the facile union 
of the Scottish and Pietish kingdoms under Kenneth MacAlpin. Unlike 
contemporary inscriptions within Romanised Scotland below the Eorth, 
which exhibit mixed Latin and Celtic, these northern examples are pure 
vernacular and declare a Goidelic speech akin to Erse, Manx, and Gaelic. 

Upon a population preponderantly Celtic, Rome descended towards the 
close of the first Christian century, and nowhere else enforced so faint 
an impress of her genius. The theory of Roman continuity, which vexes 
the institutional history of Saxon England, has no counterpart in Scotland's 
experience. Neither have there survived material evidences of Rome's 
constructive genius, nor, to the same degree as elsewhere, did her industry 
improve the physical conditions of the soil. Her beneficent activity was 
confined to the region between Hadrian's Wall and the Vallum of 
Antoninus Pius. Excavations within it, at Newstead, near Melrose, 
Balmuildie, and elsewhere, reveal the amenities of a military garrison. 
But outside this narrow area Rome's power was demonstrated only inter¬ 
mittently, as at Mons Graupius (a.d. 84?) over Calgacus; and though 
the footsteps of the Romans can certainly be traced at Ythan Wells, it 
is a credible but unverified tradition that Severus led his legions to the 
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Moray Firth (208-11). Certainly the population of North Britain was 
never Romanised nor submitted to the municipal organisation Rome 
elsewhere established. Throughout the fourth century her hold upon 
Caledonia was increasingly precarious, till the tramp of Alaric’s Goths, 
reverberating through Western Europe, incited Piets, Irish Scots, and 
English to challenge a weakening giant. Early in the fifth century Rome 
abandoned a remote country she had never tamed. 

After a darkened interval, the sixth century discovers four political 
systems ethnically distinguished, whose slow fusion created the Scottish 
nation and kingdom. (1) Most considerable in area, the kingdom of the 
Piets extended from the Pentland Firth to the central plain, including, 
apparently, a number of vassal provinces whose locality and nomenclature 
are preserved in the ancient earldoms of Angus, Atholl, Fife, Lennox, 
Mar, and Menteith, subject to a monarch whose principal seat was on 
the Ness. (2) What impulse drove Fergus Mor and his brothers Loarn and 
Angus, sons of Ere, from the Irish main is not recorded. The event (c. 498) 
laid the foundation of Dalriada, a Scottish State which at its largest 
extent embraced Argyllshire and the islands Jura and Islay. Subject 
for half a century to the Irish ard-ri , interlopers and Christians, the 
newcomers provoked the enmity of their pagan neighbour. About the 
year 559 the Pictish King Brude (e*. 555-84), son of Maclchon, inflicted 
on them a defeat from which they had not recovered when St Columba 
came among them four years later. His intervention saved the stricken 
colony from extinction; the third generation of Fergus’ line was already 
on tiie throne, and every one of its princes had died a violent death. 
(8) Meanwhile, the Anglian advance into the interior of South Britain 
drove before it Brythonic, Welsh-speaking refugees who settled in 
Strathclyde, dominating or expelling into the shires of Wigtown and 
Kirkcudbright an aboriginal Pictish population which maintained its 
distinctive language there until after the union of the crowns in 1603. 
Circumstances decreed the isolation of the newcomers from the national 
system out of which they were expelled, and linked their future with 
Scotland’s fortune. Having in 573 fixed their seat at Dumbarton on the 
Clyde, Aethelfrith of Bern icia’s victory at Daegsastan (603) thirty years later 
cut them off* conclusively from their Welsh kindred. (4) Eastward of 
Strathclyde, in the same period, Ida of Bernicia laid his hand upon the 
rich pastoral region between Tweed and Forth, whose possession embroiled 
the English with the Scottish monarchy till the eleventh century, and 
profoundly affected the economy of the Scottish kingdom. 

Full thirty years before Augustine’s arrival in Kent, the coming of 
Columba (521-97) to Scotland invited North Britain to a similar 
profession of Christian ideals and endeavour. “Angelic in appearance, 
polished in speech, holy in work, excellent in intelligence, great in 
resourcefulness,” 1 a busy founder of religious houses throughout his middle 
1 Adamnau, quoted in Anderson, Early Sources , i, 27 . 
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years, he still could involve himself in the secular feuds of his countrymen. 
A banished and excommunicated man, he landed on Iona with twelve 
companions in 563. Two years later the indomitable apostle stood before 
the Pictish palace on the Ness. Its gates, fast locked against him, flew open 
at the holy sign. Thaumaturgic contests, in which the royal magicians 
met their master, completed the sovereign's conversion. Brude declared 
himself a Christian and led his people to the font. Ethical considerations 
probably influenced his decision but little, and moral standards were not 
immediately raised. But touch was established with Ireland’s riper culture, 
and forces were loosed which in time evolved a consolidated kingdom and a 
united people. The conversion of the Piets may be held to be the governing 
factor in early Scottish history. For more than thirty years it was 
Columba’s absorbing task. Monastic colonies (“ families of Iona”), tribal 
in organisation, centres of light, examples of noble purpose, were planted 
throughout the territory of the northern Piets. To the Minch, by Eigg, 
Tiree, and Applecross, the apostles of Iona made their way; thence to the 
Black Isle (Rosemarkie) and the coastal plain bordering Moray Firth, at 
Mortlach, Forglen, Aberdour, Deer, and Turriff; and, by another route, 
through Glen Dochart,to Strath-Tay, Dunblane, Abernethy,and Kilrimont 
(St Andrews). Disciples of Columba—Machar, Ternan, Serf, Devenick— 
expanded their leader’s work; while southward, in Strathclyde, Kentigern 
(Mungo) gleaned a harvest of souls in a field his predecessor Ninian (c. 397) 
had tilled. 

Scotland received her first impulse towards a cultured Christian life 
through Columba from Ireland, whose sons in Dalriada eventually made 
her speech dominant. But the forces that moulded Scotland’s political 
development came from across the English border. Sixty-seven years 
after Columba’s death England rejected the rule of Iona, which, carried 
by Aidan thence to Lindisfarne (635), threatened to sever England and 
Scotland from Latin Christendom. Boasting neither the traditions, 
authority, nor cultural promise of the Roman Church, that of Iona 
practised rites which its rival denounced as barbarous, followed a calendar 
which Rome had abandoned, and tonsured its clergy from ear to ear 
instead of upon the scalp. Its supremacy involved rejection of a system 
and ideals competent to advance the political no less than the ethical 
welfare of the island kingdoms. Forbidding the threatened isolation, the 
Synod of Whitby (664) decisively linked England with Rome and the 
continental churches. A generation later, Nechtan, King of the Piets 
(706-24), admitting, like Oswy, the superior authority of the See of 
St Peter and the poverty of the Scoto-Irish Church in apostolic tradition, 
also imposed the Roman use upon his subjects. In 716 Iona herself 
adopted the Roman tonsure and calendar; though, down to the four¬ 
teenth century, the Culdees perpetuated certain obstinate Celtic usages. 

An event of political moment preceded Nechtan’s decision. Oswy 
of Northumbria’s victory over Penda at Winwaed (655) laid England at 
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his feet, and thereafter subjugated the Pictish kingdom dominant beyond 
the Forth. For a generation Piets and Scots owned her supremacy, till 
his successor, Ecgfrith, headstrong and ill-counselled, was shamefully 
overthrown at Dunnichen (Nechtansmere), near Forfar (685). The event 
broke English power in Scotland. The Piets, Scots, and Britons of 
Strathclyde recovered their independence, and the nascent kingdom of 
which they were the embryo, no longer impeded from outside, was free 
to pursue the stubborn process of consolidation. To this endeavour the 
closing years of the eighth century contributed a new and disturbing 
factor. Impelled by economic conditions and the Saxon wars of Charles the 
Great, Scandinavian exiles fared westward along the not unfamiliar path 
to Orkney and the Shetlands, whence the Hebrides, the plains of Caithness, 
the southern shores of Moray Firth, and the sea lochs of Ross, Sutherland, 
and Inverness were accessible to them. In 794 the Annals of Ulster record 
the devastation of “all the islands of Britain” bv “the gentiles.” In 795 
Skye was pillaged. In 798 the Hebrides were wasted. In 802 Iona was 
again in ashes, and four years later its whole community perished. For 
a generation every coast was at the mercy of Viking war-keels, till the 
Pictish kingdom was drained of its strength in wearying warfare with an 
enemy already possessed of its islands and northern provinces. Its plight 
stirred the cupidity of the Dalriada princes or invited them to press a 
claim to a disputed and tottering throne. Succeeding a father who died 
lighting the Piets in Galloway, Kenneth MacAlpin, “when Danish pirates 
had occupied the shores, and with the greatest slaughter had destroyed 
the Piets who defended their land, passed over into and turned his arms 
against the remaining provinces of the Piets; and, after slaying many, 
drove | the rest] into flight. And so he was the first of the Scots to obtain 
the monarchy of the whole of Albania, which is now called Scotia.” 1 
Circumstances facilitated the union (844 2 ) achieved in his person. In Iona 
lately, and soon in Dunkeld, the conjoined kingdoms owned a common 
ecclesiastical capital. In blood probably, in language certainly, they were 
akin, and the Scandinavian assault advised the need to compose the futile 
rivalries of three centuries. That the union proved permanent declares it 
opportune. Its achievement reduced the four systems to three. In less 
than two centuries the three were compressed into one, and, excepting 
the Norse regions, Scotland geographically was complete. 

The central fact in the history of Scotland after 844 is the clear 
intention of the new kingdom, whose sovereigns are distinguished as Hi 
Alban , to emerge from the Highland table-land to which for the most 
part it was as yet confined. No deterring physical barrier proscribed its 
expansion, and over the central plateau, extending from Dumbarton to 
Dunnottar, from Girvan to Dunbar, it was imperative to assert its 
ownership. Only in this district, richer in soil and more accessible to 

1 Chronicle of the Canons of Huntingdon, printed in Skene, Chronicles of the, Piets 
etc., i, 209. a The date is not precisely ascertained. 
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commerce, could an ordered polity be developed. Its attachment to the 
Scottish system was the achievement of A1 pin's dynasty. Kenneth I 
( ob . 858), who significantly planted his seat at Fortcviot in Perthshire 1 
and established the religious centre at Dunkeld in the same county, six 
times invaded English territory, raiding Dunbar and Melrose. But the 
depredations of the Danes and Norsemen, subjecting England and Scotland 
to a common experience, invited defensive co-operation. Kenneth's 
grandson Constantine II (900-43) made a pact with Alfred the Great's 
daughter Aethelflcda, Lady of the Mercians, and in 921, “with his whole 
nation,” 2 chose her brother Edward the Elder for lord. The obligation 
weighed lightly on him. To punish his disregard of it, Aethclstan, asserting 
the imperial pretensions of the house of Wessex, wasted Scotland to the 
Mearns in 934 and shewed his fleet off the coast of Caithness. Three 
years later (937) Constantine, in alliance with Norse and Northumbrian 
princes dispossessed by Aethelstan, sought to throw off the yoke imposed 
on him and was overthrown at Brunanburh 3 . 

Scottish policy at this juncture, involved on two fronts, sought to turn 
a shifting situation to its advantage, hoping to gain the coveted territories 
beyond the Forth. As his “helper both by land and sea,” 4 * ally or 
vassal, Malcolm I (943-54) received Cumbria from Edmund in 945 
and undertook arduous responsibilities with its possession; the district 
formed the highway between the Northumbrian Danes and their kinsmen 
in Galloway, Wales, and Ireland. A generation later, Malcolm's son, 
Kenneth II (971-95), is declared to have received the Lothians from 
Edgar; if so, the obligation of service cannot fail to have been exacted. 
The significance of this cession is heightened by the fact that Kenneth's 
predecessor, Indulf (954-62), had already acquired Edinburgh 6 , and 
Kenneth himself had taken measures to strengthen the defences of the 
Forth. From that vantage-ground the rich Bernieian plains, the granary 
of the north, were the more coveted. The A muds of Ulster record in 1006 a 
Scottish defeat, apparently upon the contested territory. Twelve years later 
(1018) the decision was reversed by the victory of Malcolm II (1005 -34) 
over Eadulf at Carham, which added Lothian to the domains of the Scottish 
crown, an acquisition® destined to transform the polity of the Scottish 
State. The date is otherwise memorable; in the same year died Owen the 
Bald, prince of Strathclyde. His kingdom passed to Malcolm's grandson, 
“gentle Duncan,” on whose accession in 1034 it was attached to Scotland 
in a bond thereafter not broken. The union of the four original kingdoms 

1 Traditionally, Angus Mac Fergus (729-61) built a church here. 

2 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

3 Burnswark (Birrenswark), in Annandale. 

4 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The Chronicle says that the land was “commended.” 

8 Oppidum Eden . 

8 The authorities imply that Canute exacted some sort of submission within the 
following seven years. 
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was achieved, and Scotland, saving the Norse districts, was geographically 
complete. 

Scotland exhibited in 1084 neither political nor racial homogeneity. 
Her Isles and northern coasts remained under Scandinavian lordship, 
while her English neighbour, imminently to fall to a Norman invader, 
aimed at submitting her to the rigid obligations of vassalage. But the 
most urgent need was to assimilate her populations and reconcile their 
cultural and political standards. The Anglo-Norman polity was well 
adapted to develop her backward state. But for two centuries there was 
hardly any Scottish king that did not feel the anger of his Celtic subjects at 
his preference for it; Alexander III was the first whom the true Scots took 
to their hearts. The two hundred and fifty years between his death (1286) 
and Duncan I’s accession (1084) were consequently a period of racial 
and civil turmoil. For the first ninety years (1084-1124) Celt and Teuton, 
Scot and Englishman, contended for mastery of the kingdom. Under 
David I (1124-53) the issue at length was decided: Scotland abandoned 
the polity of ancient Alba, received from England the apparatus of a 
feudal monarchy, and qualified herself to enter the system of European 
States. 

The familiar tragedy of Duncan’s death (1040) becomes significant in 
the light of these reflections. Ilis is the first example of direct succession 
to the Scottish throne. For nearly two centuries the crown had alternated 
between the elder and younger branches of Kenneth Mac A1 pill’s line. 
The younger became extinct in 997, and thereafter the succession promised 
to alternate within the elder line exclusively. Thus, while Kenneth III 
(997-1005) was succeeded by his cousin Malcolm II (1005-34), Malcolm’s 
heir, in the eyes of Celtic legitimists, was to be found in Kenneth Ill’s 
family, according to the custom of alternation hitherto unbroken. But 
Malcolm challenged the rule. His heir was his grandson Duncan by his 
(laughter’s marriage with Crinan, lay Abbot of Dunkeld. Kenneth’s heir, 
preferred by the legitimists, was an unnamed infant who fell into Malcolm’s 
hands in 1033 and was conveniently removed. The feud thus provoked 
persisted for generations and immediately involved Duncan in its tragedy. 
Her nephew’s removal made Kenneth’s granddaughter Gruoch heiress of 
his line. She was already, or soon became, the wife of Macbeth, Mormacr 
of Moray, himself through his mother descended from Malcolm II 1 , 
chieftain of a house that claimed the throne itself, behind whom was the 
patriotic fervour of Celtic Scotland. On that constituency his marriage to 
Gruoch established another claim. Behind Duncan, on the other hand, 
were forces which the Celtic pretenders could not command. English aid 
pulled down Macbeth, his stepson Lulach the Fatuous, who briefly suc¬ 
ceeded him, and Donald Banc (1093-97), who championed the interests 
that supported him. Donald was the last king of pure Celtic birth who 
sat on Scotland’s throne. But in remote Morayshire, in touch with a 
1 Macbeth’s mother, however, may have been a daughter of Kenneth If. 
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rebellious Scandinavian element, Macbeth (or Macheth) 1 pretenders were 
not extinguished till the reign of Alexander IIP. 

A new chapter opens with the accession of Malcolm Canmore (1058-93), 
Duncan’s son and avenger. An exile since early youth at the Confessor’s 
court, he grew to manhood in an English atmosphere, married first the 
Norse Ingeborg, and in 1070 s , after her death, Margaret, sister of the 
English heir to the Confessor’s crown, like herself exiled to Scotland 
before the Conqueror’s fury. Malcolm made her quarrel his own, using it 
to pursue his kingdom’s advantage and gain an increment of English 
territory. Before the year of his marriage was out, he was over the border, 
carrying fire and sword southward to Yorkshire. Two years later the 
Conqueror retaliated, marched unresisted to the Tay, and at Abernethy 
Malcolm homo situs devenit . The transaction was the first of many of 
similar character which compromised Scotland’s independence, founded 
the Plantagenet claim upon her fealty, and provoked her later to a 
struggle which won her fieedom. Taking advantage of the Conqueror’s 
preoccupation in Normandy, Malcolm again invaded England in 1079 
and laid waste the country between Tweed and Tyne. In 1091, following 
the familiar road, he found in Rufus an antagonist as stout as his father 
and repeated his homage; the castles of Newcastle (1080) and Carlisle 
(1092) were raised to exclude him. Rufus’ insistence upon their feudal 
relationship brought Malcolm a last time into England. Returning from 
a stormy interview with his suzerain at Gloucester, he was intercepted at 
Alnwick and fell there (1093). His warfare added no territory to Scotland, 
but altered the texture of her population. English exiles and captives of 
war settled in the Lothians among their own race. Beyond the Forth 
English speech, population, and culture entered in the wake of commercial 
intercourse, strengthening that racial element on which the sovereign 
relied to impose English ideas and institutions. 


1 Macbeth = macc-bethad = one of the elect. Macheth =(?) mace- Aeda — son of 
Aed — Mackay, or, possibly, son of Heth. The two names are confused in the chronicles, 
and the less familiar is probably correct. 

% Malcolm I, 043-54 


Du mi 962-OG 

I 

Kenneth III, 997-1005 

I 

Boedhe (Boite) 


I-1 

Son Gillecomgan (l) = Gruoch = (2) Macbeth, 1040-57 
| d. 1032 | 

Son d. 1033 Lulacii d. 1058 


-1 

Kenneth II, 971-95 

I 

Malcolm II, 1005-34 
Bethoc — Crinan 

I 

Duncan 1,1034-40 

\U 


\1/ 

For a fuller pedigree table see Terry, History of Scotland , p. xiv. Cf. Anderson, j, 580. 
3 The date is not precisely established. 
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In any circumstances the fortunes of the Scottish State must have been 
profoundly affected by English infiltration. But the consequences were 
deeper and more immediate because, for a quarter of a century, Malcolm's 
queen was the unflagging missionary and pattern of English culture. 
Turgot's (?) life of her, written shortly after her death for her daughter's 
comfort, pictures a saintly, masterful woman, whose chamber, littered 
with chasubles, stoles, altar cloths, and priestly raiment worked by herself 
and her attendants, seemed “a workshop of celestial art." None was more 
intent in prayer, more given to works of mercy and almsgiving. In Lent 
her devotion was unremitting, her abstinence so rigid that all her life she 
suffered acute abdominal pain. Every day she washed and fed the poor, 
whose marshalling was her chamberlain's principal daily duty. Over 
Malcolm her influence was unbounded. Unable to read, he cherished the 
books she used and bound them in rich covers studded with jewels of 
price. At all times he courted her counsel, and Turgot declares the 
adventure that cost him his life a rare exception of failure to obey her 
admonition. No less was she the monitor of her children. She transformed 
the ceremonial of a rude court and multiplied the adornment of the royal 
palace. At her bidding and example her courtiers adopted refinement of 
dress and “seemed indeed to be transformed by this elegance." The laws 
were submitted to her judgment, merchants had her patronage and 
protection, precious wares till then unfamiliar began to circulate, pros¬ 
perity followed in the wake of commerce, and a rude society assumed a 
veneer of culture. Upon the Church especially Margaret left her mark: she 
purged the ritual of the Mass of “barbarous" practices, reformed the lax 
observance of Lent, Easter, and Sunday, and suppressed irregular degrees 
of matrimony. Thus she completed the work of Nechtan and brought 
the Scottish Church into union with Roman Christendom. 

For nearly sixty years, three of Margaret's sons, holding rule in suc¬ 
cession, continued the process of Anglicisation, after an interlude of Celtic 
revolt suppressed by English arms in 1094 and 1097. The population of 
Lothian, which otherwise must have been attracted into the English 
system, was repelled from it by the Norman conquest and well-disposed 
to a Scottish sovereign who, on the spindle side, represented the dis¬ 
possessed house of Cerdic. Celtic irreconcilables in Ross, Moray, and 
Galloway were ever ready to advance a pretender. But on the Lothians 
the royai hold was secure. Edinburgh, superseding Canmore's Dunfermline, 
became the capital, a fact which, along with Edgar's (1097-1107) 
measures for the devolution of his authority, declares the dominance of 
English Scotland in what so recently had been a Celtic State. For, while 
his brother Alexander I (1107-24) succeeded him in the territories above 
the Forth, his younger brother David was placed as Earl over Lothian 
and Strathclyde, an administrative device which confessed the uneasy 
relations of those provinces with ancient Alban, and also promised to 
elude England's intention to compromise the dignity of the Scottish crown. 
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No similar separation was attempted in the ecclesiastical sphere. Alexander, 
faithful to his mother’s preference, committed his Church to English 
direction. To the bishopric of St Andrews, sole see beyond the Forth, 
vacant since 1093, he appointed in succession three Englishmen, the first 
two of whom, however, incurred his anger and their dismissal by acknow¬ 
ledging the metropolitan authority of York or Canterbury. A priory of 
Augustinian canons superseded the Culdee society at St Andrews, and 
similar brotherhoods were established in Scone, Inchcolm, and elsewhere. 
Dunkeld and Moray received episcopal foundations. 

Only the reign of Mary Stewart approaches that of David I (1124-53), 
youngest and greatest of Margaret’s sons, in its vital contribution to 
Scotland’s development. His purpose was to weld into an effective unity 
the diverse populations that called him lord by subjecting them to the 
Crown’s authority. Norman England offered her experience, and David’s 
reign has been termed aptly a “bloodless Norman Conquest” of his 
kingdom. In both countries a new aristocracy was introduced as the agent, 
and eventually the tyrant, of the monarchy. But whereas in England a 
feudal polity riveted the subjugation of a conquered people, only in 
Moray was David able to use rebellion as a pretext for the confiscation 
of the soil and settlement of an Anglo-Norman aristocracy upon it. 
Neither Pictish Galloway nor Highland Alban as yet succumbed. But else¬ 
where Anglo-Norman families—Morevilles, Somervilles, Bruces, Balliols, 
Lindsays,Fitz Alans (Stewarts), and others—received the land and planted 
an alien culture upon it. The aboriginal Celtic population was not 
expelled; tenure by charter merely replaced the customary lordships 
hitherto vested in the senior kindred of the sept. But ultimately the 
texture of Scottish society was radically changed. The cadets and servitors 
of the Anglo-Norman proprietor received parcels of his estate upon 
conditions of feudal tenure and, like himself, propagated a new culture 
and language. Performing prescribed services to his superior upon the 
security of a charter, the new proprietor was ready to accord as much to 
others upon a similar obligation. Before Scotland was provoked by 
Edward I to defend her liberties, the greater part of the kingdom outside 
the Highlands was owned by powerful vassals of the Crown fulfilling the 
obligations feudal custom prescribed and, in their turn, imposing them 
upon sub-vassals of Celtic stock. The smoothness with which the trans¬ 
formation was accomplished was due, it may be assumed, to the fact that 
in Scotland, as in England, an archaic polity was already shaping itself 
to the institutions feudalism employed. 

David I, his descendant complained, was a “sair sanct for the crown.” 
A true son of his mother, the Church acquired from him a disproportion¬ 
ate share of the national wealth. Ilolyrood, Kinloss, Jedburgh, Cambus- 
kenneth, Newbattle, Dundrennan, and Dryburgh owed their foundation 
to his munificence and contributed, as was his purpose, to cement the 
fabric of Anglo-Norman culture. Of the four dioceses then existing he 
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already was founder of one (Glasgow); as king he added five more— 
Dunblane, Brechin, Aberdeen, Ross, and Caithness. Lothian, as yet 
grouped within the diocese of St Andrews, was administered by an arch¬ 
deacon. Ninian’s twice desolated see of Candida Casa was revived 1 , perhaps 
under the stimulus of David’s example at Glasgow, by Fergus of Galloway 
(oh. 1161), distant ancestor of the Balliols and Comyns of the War of 
Independence. The bishops of the Orkneys and the Sudreys were suffra¬ 
gans of Nidaros; not until 1472 were they brought under the Scottish 
primate by the Bull of Sixtus IV. Thus, excepting Argyll, which was 
constituted a diocese apart from Dunkeld about the close of the twelfth 
century, the sometime embracing authority of St Andrews was completely 
subdivided by David and his predecessor in a period (1106-53) marked 
by larger and more abiding ecclesiastical changes than any other in 
Scotland’s history except the Reformation. 

Accompanying these developments in the social and ecclesiastical fabric 
of the nation proceeded a transformation of its administrative apparatus. 
Already in Alexander I’s reign a Constable, Justiciar, and Chancellor 
make their appearance, the nucleus of a royal Council which perhaps 
superseded the Celtic council of Mormaers, if that body ever existed. To 
these high officials David added a Chamberlain, Marshal, and Steward, 
the last becoming hereditary in the family of Fit/ Alan, cadets of the 
English house of Arundel, ancestors of the royal Stewarts. Like his 
English brother, the Scottish sovereign exercised the administrative, 
functions of the Crown with the advice of his principal vassals, though 
as yet no organised system of Estates was established. Till David l’s 
reign Scotland adhered to her Celtic judicial customs. Mormaers, render¬ 
ing uncertain homage to their sovereign, held supreme jurisdiction within 
their provinces, delegating their judicial functions to subordinate Toisecs 
(Toshachs) and judges. Into this simple scheme David introduced the 
office of sheriff, associating its holder invariably with one of the royal 
castles, which thus became the capitals of their respective areas. Charged 
with the duties attached to the office in England, David’s sheriffs were 
appointed for military and fiscal purposes rather than with the object of 
supplanting the archaic Celtic machinery. Toshachs and Brehons con¬ 
tinued in office, the former ranking as thanes, next below the earl in 
dignity, and exercising authority which the sheriff* gradually absorbed. 
A system of jury trial, the visnet or voisinage , has its origin in David’s 
reign, and in that of Alexander II (1214-49) trial by ordeal of water 
and iron disappeared. The number of sheriffdoms was in the same period 
increased, though the institution of Regalities conferred upon their 
owners judicial rights on which the sheriff* might not trespass 2 , the pleas 
of the crown (murder, rape, arson, robbery) being reserved for the 

1 It remained under York’s jurisdiction until the Bull of Sixtus IV (1472) which 
established the primacy of St Andrews over the other sees. 

2 The Sheriff Court Book of Fife, Scott. Hist . Soc., Introduction. 
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cognisance of justiciars sitting twice a year in Lothian, Galloway, and 
the Lowland districts above the Forth 1 . Thus Scotland was equipped to 
stand beside her neighbours in feudal Europe, clogged no longer by the 
obstinate conservatism of her Celtic traditions. 

Simultaneously with these processes of consolidation, the relations of 
Scotland with England moved surely towards a breach. David, like his 
father, was brought up at the English court. His sister was the wife of 
Henry I; his brother Alexander I was Henry's son-in-law. David's own 
marriage as clearly marked the new orientation of Scottish policy: in 
the winter of 1113-14 he wedded Matilda, elder daughter of Earl 
Waltheof of Northumbria, widow of Simon de Senlis, recently deceased 
on crusade, to whom, after Waltheofs execution (1076), the Conqueror 
had granted the earldom of Northampton and Huntingdon, with which 
David was invested on his marriage. Through his wife he could advance 
claims to the earldom of Northumbria, and also to Cumbria, in which 
her grandfather Si ward had dominion. To establish them and eoincidently 
advance the frontier of his kingdom was David's purpose, though their 
possession involved his vassalage to the English Crown. The civil com¬ 
motions of Stephen's reign gave him the opportunity he desired. By 
supporting his niece, the Empress Matilda, David attached himself at 
first to the weaker side. A compact with Stephen in 1136, however, 
obtained his son Henry's (ob. 1152) recognition as Earl of Huntingdon, 
possession of the castles of Doncaster and Carlisle, and a promise that 
his claims to Northumberland should have preference over those of Simon 
de Senlis' son. Not content with the agreement, David again took arms, 
and, though defeated in the battle of the Standard (1138), obtained 
from Stephen (1139) recognition of young Henry's claim to the coveted 
earldom. Its concession advanced the Scottish frontier to the Tees, as 
already by the pact of 1136 it had moved to Carlisle and the Eden. In 
subsequent warfare these successes were not maintained; for the vigorous 
Henry II recovered much of the territory in 1157, leaving to Malcolm IV 
only the Honour 2 of Huntingdon, and to his brother William the Liberty 
of Tynedale. 

Between the death of David in 1153 and that of his great-great-grand¬ 
son Alexander III in 1286, an interval of one hundred and thirty years, 
four reigns intervened. The period was one of steady and, upon the whole, 
quiet consolidation, in which, while Scotland's relations with England 
moved inexorably towards the impending collision, the separatist inclina¬ 
tion of the Norse and Celtic populations was as steadily overborne. So far 
from being the cradle of the Scottish nation, as it has been represented, 

1 The Scottish King's Household, Scott. Hist. Review y xijv, 42. 

2 I.e. the territories pertaining to the earldom. After Malcolm the earldom was 
held by William 1, who, after its reconfirmation to him in 1185, gave it to his brother 
David, the ancestor of the Balliot, Bruce, and Hastings competitors in 121)1. 
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the War of Independence tested a system already close welded in the 
generations that preceded it. Of the four kings—David's two grandsons, 
great-grandson, and great-great-grandson—only the last was untroubled 
by factious revolt in Moray or Galloway. A union of Norse and Celtic 
irreconcilables at once faced Davids successor Malcolm IV (1153-65) 
upon his accession. Somerled of the Isles, “regulus" of Argyll, uniting 
with his kinsman Donald, son of Malcolm Macheth 1 , disturbed the peace. 
In 1156 Donald joined his father in confinement; Somerled remained at 
large till 1164, when, landing in the Clyde with a miscellaneous host 
from Ireland and the Isles, he was overcome and slain at Renfrew. Thrice 
within those years Malcolm fought in Galloway and, by 1160, quelled its 
disobedience; Fergus, its lord, surrendered his son Uchtred as a hostage 
and himself took the habit of a canon in David's abbey of Holy rood, 
where he died (1161). Thirteen years later, William the Lion's capture 
at Alnwick in 1174 invoked renewed disturbance in the province. It was 
not quelled until 1185, when Uchtred’s son Roland made submission. 
Simultaneously, under Donald MacWilliam (or Bane), alleging himself 
to be a great-grandson of Malcolm Can more's Norse marriage, Moray 
and Ross also raised the flag of revolt and were not subdued until 1187. 
In 1215 MacWilliam's son Donald appeared in Moray along with Kenneth 
Macheth, probably the son of Somerled’s ally. With their defeat and 
death the line of Celtic pretenders comes to an end 2 . For half a century 
Galloway remained passive, till Roland's son Alan, dying in 1234, left 
his lordship to his three daughters, wives of Anglo-Norman husbands. 
u Preferring to have one lord rather than several,” 3 the Galwegians 
desired Alexander II (1214-49) to assume direct rule over them. Upon 
his refusal, they set up an illegitimate brother of the co-heiresses and 
were reduced to obedience. Galloway thereafter made no effort to assert 
her particularism. 

Equally significant was the period in the Crown's assertion of Scottish 
authority over Norse separatism. Since Kenneth MacAlpin's reign a 
princely alliance between the two races had been not infrequent. 
Malcolm II gave his daughter to Earl Sigurd of Orkney, who died at 
Clontarf (1014). On their son Thorfinn he conferred Caithness and 
Sutherland with the title of earl, designing to detach an ally from the 
Macbeth faction. Thorfinn, however, proved a stubborn enemy, whose 
defeats of Duncan I rendered easier Macbeth's overthrow of his sovereign 
(1040). Thorfinn's collusion with Macbeth is not exposed in the Saga, 
but Malcolm Canmore's marriage with his widow Ingeborg clearly was 

1 Malcolm is stated to have been a son of Alexander I and so heir under the 
Celtic rule of alternation. His wife was either the sister or daughter of Somerled. 

2 The Melrose Chronicle , which records this event, also mentions an attempt by 
Godfrey, or Guthred, Mac William's son, in 1211. This pretender, according to 
Fordun, was beheaded c. 1212. 

3 Melrose Chronicle . 
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planned to enlist Norse friendship. For the moment it did so; but from 
it sprang pretenders to the throne who troubled Scotland for more thati 
a century, until 1215 1 . Earl Thorfinn, who died c. 1065, held sway also 
in Galloway, where Norse power was so firmly settled that its timber 
was felled to build Manx fortresses. In 1098 and 1102 a more formidable 
enemy appeared in Magnus Bareleg, King of Norway, who came to assert 
his distant authority and wrested from Edgar (1097-1107) all the western 
islands between which and the mainland a vessel could sail with rudder 
shipped. Landing in Kintyre, he caused his long-ship to be drawn across 
the isthmus at Tarbert, himself grasping the rudder, and so added the 
peninsula to his spoils. Somerled’s activities, already remarked, and his 
collusion with the Moray pretenders, declared Scotland's danger from 
this exposed flank, and, in the last year of the twelfth century, Scottish 
authority began to assert itself. In 1197 and 1198 William the Lion 
reduced Harold, “Earl of Orkney, Caithness, and Shetland,” who took 
arms at the instigation of his wife, sister of the Donald Macheth whom 
Malcolm IV overthrew in 1156. These successes, and his peaceful relations 
with England, stimulated Alexander II (1214-49) to accomplish an 
exploit not yet attempted. In 1222 he subjugated Argyll; a sheriffdom 
planted there c. 1226 brought the district within the operation of royal 
writs. Alexander next demanded the Hebrides, and, upon Ilakon of 
Norway’s refusal to surrender or sell them, prepared a fleet for their re¬ 
covery, but died at Kerrera, his purpose unfulfilled. His son Alexander III 
(1249-86) resumed the negotiation and provoked Hakon to assert his 
sovereignty. Sailing in 1268, “to avenge the warfare the King of Scots 
had made in his dominions,” his armada was scattered near Largs off 
the Cumbraes; he died in the Orkneys, whither he withdrew to refit. 
Alexander pressed his advantage, subdued the Hebrides, and in 1266 
received from Magnus of Norway the surrender his father had refused. 
On payment of 1000 marks of refined silver for four years and 100 
annually in perpetuity, Man and the Hebrides passed 2 under Scottish 
sovereignty. The marriage of Alexander’s daughter Margaret to Magnus’ 
son and successor Eric in 1281 clinched the bargain. 

Very different is the English aspect of the period. Two of David’s 
successors, sons-in-law of the English monarch, by their eager quest of 
the Northumbrian earldom afforded England occasion to assert her 
suzerainty. Malcolm IV did homage for Huntingdon in 1157, and, to 
his people’s dismay, attended his liege’s banner in Toulouse. He sur¬ 
rendered Northumberland and Cumberland, for whose recovery the more 
intemperate William the Lion fatally compromised the status of his 

1 The MacWilliams were descended from William the Nobleman, grandson of 
Malcolm and Ingeborg. 

2 The treaty, signed at Perth by Norwegian plenipotentiaries on Friday 2 July 
1200, surrendered “Man, with the other islands of the Hebrides, and all the other 
islands on the western and southern side of the great sea."—Anderson, op. cit. u , 
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crown. Made prisoner in 1174 when campaigning on the soil he coveted, he 
was conveyed to Falaise in Normandy and accepted terms which strictly 
defined Scotland’s feudal dependence on England. Edinburgh, Berwick, 
and Roxburgh castles were delivered to English garrisons, hostages were 
surrendered, and at York Minster, in 1175, in token of his unqualified 
allegiance, William offered his casque, lance, and saddle upon the high 
altar. Till the death of Henry II (1189) Scotland was a vassal fief over 
which he exercised his suzerainty with inexorable punctilio. The autonomy 
of the Scottish Church also w r as compromised, till Pope Clement III 
declared it film specialis and immediately subject to the Holy See. At 
the price of submission to papal authority it eluded that of York, which 
claimed metropolitan jurisdiction ad extremes Scotiae fines . But Henry IPs 
death relieved Scotland of her humiliation. Needing money for his 
Crusade, and fearing to leave an enemy on the flank of his kingdom, 
Richard I gave William acquittal (1189) of the obligations imposed in 
1174, saving that “lie shall do us, entirely and fully, all that the King of 
Scotland, Malcolm, his brother, did by right to our predecessors, and 
ought by right to have done.” Whatever were Malcolm’s obligations, 
Scotland was absolved from an unqualified admission of English suze¬ 
rainty. When Edward I revived the claim, other precedents needed to 
be invoked. 

Meanwhile John shewed as strong a will as his grandson to assert 
English paramountcy, erected a castle at Tw eedmouth to overawe Berwick, 
and in 1209 received William’s daughters to dispose of in marriage 1 . 
Three years later (1212) William entrusted to him the marriage of his 
son Alexander also, whose union (1221) with Henry Ill’s sister Joan, 
and his own sister’s marriage to Hubert de Burgh, established relations 
which permitted Alexander to plan the reduction of Argyll, the principal 
achievement of his reign. Having accomplished it, he vainly revived his 
father’s demand for Northumberland, and accepted at York a definitive 
settlement (1287) of the old controversy. Alexander abandoned his 
hereditary claims upon Northumberland, Westmorland, and Cumberland, 
and received instead two hundred librates of rural land in the first and 
last of those counties, for which he did homage and swore fealty. But 
his second marriage, with Marie de Coucy, as suspicious to English eyes 
as the Ancient League of a later generation, disturbed the prospects of 
peace and stirred Henry to demand renewed submission. At New'castle 
(1244) the pact of 1287 was confirmed and Henry contracted his infant 
daughter to Alexander’s heir. For the remainder of Alexander’s reign his 
relations with England were cordial. 

Alexander III (1249-86), last king of Canmorc’s line in male descent, 
came to the throne a boy of eight. Married two years later (1251) to his 
English wife, it was not until 1261 that his daughter Margaret’s birth 

1 John’s failure to give one of them to one of his sons founded a claim for com¬ 
pensation which Alexander 11 abandoned in the settlement of 1237. 

C. MKI>. II. VOL. VII. CM. XIX. 30 
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assured direct succession to the throne; the succession consequently stood 
in dangerous uncertainty. Three years before his son’s birth Alexander II had 
recognised (1238) Robert Bruce as heir apparent, a natural choice of the 
male representative of David, Earl of Huntingdon (oh. 1219), among whose 
descendants the king was to be sought upon the extinction of the elder 
line. Bruce’s prospects were revived by the tardy birth of Alexander Ill’s 
heir. Other interests also were concerned: Alan the Doorward, husband 
of Alexander II’s natural daughter Marjorie, had a daughter whose 
claims, if legitimated, could be advanced 1 ; a third interest was represented 
by Walter Cornyn, Earl of Menteith, whose influence in the north and 
Galloway and his descent from Donald Bane (1093-97) made him the 
representative of the nationalist party lately headed by the Macheth 
pretenders. Alternately these jealous interests coerced the youthful 
sovereign, until in 1258, for the quiet of the realm, Ilenry III set up a 
Council of Regency which included the Doorward and Cornyn factions. 
Concurrently (1262) the birth of Alexander’s daughter Margaret settled 
the succession, and his coming of age terminated his tutelage. Ten years 
later Henry’s death (1272) allied Alexander to renew his homage to his 
brother-in-law Edward I: he performed it in 1278 for his English lands, 
“reserving” his kingdom, a qualification which Edward, too, on his side, 
“reserved.” Events inexorably demanded a settlement. In 1281 Alexander’s 
younger son died. The deaths of his remaining son and daughter ex¬ 
tinguished his issue in 1284. Only his granddaughter Margaret, Maid of 
Norway, survived, and in February 1284 a council of his vassals declared 
her heiress to the throne. Her prospects of succession seemed remote; for 
Alexander, a hale man of forty-four, took a second wife (1285), Joleta 
of Dreux, and could expect children by her. In fact she bore him none, and 
less than six months after his marriage he died (March 1286). Anglo- 
Scottish relations had reached a crisis. 

On 2 July 1286 3 the Council of Regency, on which the Comyns were 
prominent, proclaimed the Maid of Norway queen. The sovereign was 
an infant, resident abroad, heiress to a foreign throne, and of a sex that 
never yet had ruled Scotland. Her father Eric therefore took steps to 
establish her authority. For two generations the royal houses of England 
and Scotland had sought each other in marriage, and Edward I welcomed 
an exceptional opportunity to unite the crowns by that means and so 
establish English paramountcy. The Holy See was invited to legalise 
the union of the Scottish Queen with her cousin, the English heir- 
apparent, and plenipotentiaries from Norway and Scotland assembled at 
Salisbury (1289) to examine the conditions upon which it might be 
concluded. In the following July (1290) a numerously attended council 
of the Scottish vassals in capite , convened at Birgham, sanctioned the 
projected union subject to conditions which amply safeguarded Scotland’s 

1 The Doorward’s grandson, in fact, was a competitor in 1201. 

* The delay was due to uncertainty as to Queen Joleta being pregnant. 
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autonomy. A last calamity, however, befell Canmore's fated house. In 
September 1290 the youthful queen sailed from Bergen. On the voyage 
to Scotland she died, and the peace of Scotland passed with her. 

The death of the queen invited competition for the throne from among 
the nobility, Anglo-Normans or Normanised Celts, whose genealogies 
alone revealed a Scottish descent. The comparative remoteness of even 
the chief candidates from the royal stem, the frequent intermarrying of 
the nobility with illegitimate offspring of the sovereign, and a situation 
to which the experience of Europe afforded no parallel, all combined to 
encourage even those remotely allied with royalty to come forward. The 
War of Independence was primarily an issue between the Scottish 
people and their alien baronage. Undeterred by patriotic scruples, and 
in many cases already involved in feudal relations with an English 
suzerain, his assistance was not repugnant to them. On the news of the 
queen's death, Bruce and his most formidable rival, John Balliol, directly 
or through their partisans, put themselves in touch with Edward. It is 
idle to discover “ no evidence that the Scots as a nation invited [his] 
interference in the affairs of their country. 1 ” 1 Neither in Edward's view 
nor in that of his petitioners were popular suffrages involved. Nor had 
medieval law evolved the impartial arbitrator. A situation had arisen 
for whose solution the feudal code afforded no guide; to determine the 
dispute in which he was invited to intervene Edward needed to be accorded 
the status which alone, short of naked force, could make his verdict 
authoritative. English paramountcy, often asserted, fostered by the am¬ 
bition of Scotland's rulers for generations, encouraged by her baronage, 
needed first to be admitted. Edward moved to obtain it. 

Careful to establish a preliminary historical foundation, Edward ordered 
exhaustive search of documents to elucidate the past relations of the two 
crowns. Much fantastic material, credible to an uncritical age, was laid 
before the Scottish vassals at Norliam in May 1291, and, though it elicited 
a protest from the minor vassals, was elsewhere accepted as authoritative. 
The competitors already in the field, including Bruce and Balliol, put 
their seals in June to a document binding them to accept Edward's 
award as lord paramount, being satisfied that “the sovereign lordship of 
Scotland and right to determine our several pretensions" belonged to him. 
The legal suit opened two months later (August 1291) and terminated 
in November 1292. It adjudicated on the claims of thirteen competitors 2 , 
onlv one of whom was related to the royal house by paternal descent. 
Six were the issue of illegitimate children of Alexander II and William 
the Lion. One traced from Can more’s brother Donald Bane. Two were 
descended from David I’s son, Prince Henry. Three—John Balliol, 
Robert Bruce, and John Hastings—were respectively great-grandson, 
grandson, and great-grandson of the Lion's brother, David, Earl of 

1 Hume Brown, i, p. 137. 

2 See Pedigree Table II in Terry, Hist . of Scotland, p. xvi. 
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Huntingdon (oh. 1219), through the marriages of his three daughters. 
Bruce, the son of the second daughter, stood one degree nearer to the 
common ancestor than Balliol or Hastings, grandsons respectively of the 
eldest and youngest; whether his seniority outweighed Balliol’s descent 
from Huntingdon’s eldest daughter was a novel point of law which Edward’s 
award determined. Hastings, otherwise without a case, contended that the 
kingdom was partible and claimed a share. 

The procedure which determined the most famous suit of the Middle 
Ages was formed upon the ancient centum virale indicium and was charged 
to explore a cause closely related to its prerogative. Like the Roman 
court, Edward’s consisted of 105 assessors, including the sovereign— 
eighty nominated by the Scottish interests concerned, twenty-four by the 
lord paramount. Early in August 1291 the court assembled at Berwick 
to receive statements of claim from the competitors, and adjourned. 
Reassembling in June 1292, the pleadings of all but Bruce and Balliol 
were dismissed, and, after a further adjournment, those of Bruce also 
were rejected. It remained to test Hastings’ submission that the kingdom 
was partible, and the contention having been negatived, Edward made 
his award in the hall of Berwick Castle on 17 November 1292. He 
gave the kingdom, whole and undivided, to John Balliol, who swore 
fealty to his suzerain, and before the end of the month was crowned at 
Scone. 

Unwelcome to the true Scots, Edward’s intervention saved the country 
from civil war. On the other hand, it gave Scotland an indifferent 
sovereign, from whom his suzerain was resolved to exact the hist ounce 
of feudal obligation. A summons to attend him abroad, however, exceeded 
the limits of Ball iol’s acquiescence. More than a century earlier, Malcolm IV, 
obeying a similar call, was threatened with death by his indignant subjects 
on his return. Balliol refused to obey, and in 1295 sought the support of 
France in a defensive alliance which for three centuries profoundly in¬ 
fluenced Scotland’s cultural and political development. Edward’s vengeance 
was swift. Descending upon Scotland, in July 1296 he compelled Balliol’s 
submission at Stracathro, near Brechin. Leaving English garrisons to 
assert his authority, and a triumvirate of Englishmen to administer it, 
Edward marched out of a country apparently subdued, taking with him, 
to point the significance of Balliol’s degradation, the Stone of Destiny, 
on which Scottish sovereigns were wont to be crowned, and a cargo of 
the nation’s archives. 

In the moment of her humiliation the voice of Scotland’s commonalty 
found utterance. Hardly had Edward turned his back before William 
Wallace appears, a second Calgacus. History records few examples of 
so meteoric a rise, an achievement so striking, a fate so swift and heroic. 
The younger son, apparently, of Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie, near 
Paisley, he emerges in the spring of 1297 as the leader of guerrilla 
patriots pledged to recover Scotland for her king. Before the autumn 
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English authority was in the dust, its officers in flight, and Wallace and 
his colleague Andrew of Moray masters of the kingdom in the name of 
King John. But their success was brief. In 1298 Edward came in person 
and at Ealkirk overthrew Wallace’s authority. France, seduced from the 
Scottish cause, afforded no help; Bruce and Comyn watched their own 
fortunes; and Pope Boniface VIIFs warning (1300) to Edward to respect 
a vassal of the Holy See went unheeded. In 1304 Edward was again in 
possession of Stirling. Wallace, becoming his prisoner a few months later 
(1305), died a patriot’s death. The way was clear to a settlement, and in 
September 1305, three weeks after Wallace’s execution, Edward revealed 
his policy. Abandoning the experiment of a puppet State, he assumed 
direct lordship over the kingdom, naming his nephew John of Brittany 
as his viceroy. Precautions were taken to secure the loyalty of officials, 
and the castles were received into English hands. Scotland’s ancient legal 
customs were abolished, and, attentive to her historical divisions, efficient 
plans were drawn for the administration of Anglo-Norman law. But 
Edward reckoned without the spirit Wallace had stirred. Within six 
months the Constitution of 1305 was a dead letter, and under a new 
leader Scotland received the crowning mercy of Bannockburn. 

Wallace’s mantle descended upon Robert Bruce, chief of an Anglo- 
Norman house whom David I had established in Annandale with princely 
possessions two centuries earlier, a man whose career exhibits to this 
point duplicity and self-seeking remarkable even in an age not scrupulous. 
Grandson of the competitor, his father’s death in 1304 encouraged him 
to sustain the ambitions Balliol’s nomination had disappointed. After 
Wallace’s defeat at Falkirk he joined himself to John (Red) Comyn in 
Scotland’s cause. In 1302 he was Edward’s sheriff’ in Lanarkshire, attended 
his campaigns in 1303 and 1304, and early in 1306 left London ostensibly 
to aid the newly constituted English executive in Scotland. With Bishop 
William Lamberton of St Andrews, however, he was already in collusion 
for the overthrow of what he professed to serve, and an encounter with 
Red Comyn at Dumfries removed an impediment from the path of his 
ambition. Thence he rode to Glasgow, sought absolution for his sacrilegious 
deed, and, meagrely attended, was crowned at Scone. Three months later 
he was a hunted fugitive. But in May 1307 he scattered his enemies at 
Loudon Hill, and Edward’s death in July made his fortunes secure. By 
the end of August 1307 Edward’s worthless son was out of Scotland and 
Bruce free to establish his authority. First he subdued the Comyns—his 
“herschip” of Buchan was a proverb for vindictive destruction for half 
a century—and when the clergy owned his sovereignty in 1310 the north 
had passed under his authority. Edward II retaliated with a feeble 
invasion that never passed the Forth. Upon his withdrawal Bruce as¬ 
sailed the English garrisons with unrelaxing pressure. Roxburgh and 
Edinburgh surrendered early in 1314, when the English flag flew only 
above Stirling beyond the Forth. Even the spiritless Edward was spurred 
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to succour the surviving evidence of English supremacy. On Midsummer 
Day (1314) at Bannockburn the issue was decided. Had Bruce been 
defeated, the history of Britain must have run another course. As it 
was, Scotland survived to contribute her individuality and experience 
to the United Kingdom of a later day. 

Bannockburn planted Bruce firmly upon the throne and gave him the 
heart of his people as no king before or after him possessed it. “Like 
another Judas Maccabaeus," his council declared to the Pope in 1320, lie 
had ^rescued his people and inheritance out of the hands of their enemy.''' 
But England stubbornly withheld acknowledgment of the defeat of 
Plantagenet imperialism. The Papacy also refused recognition of Bruce's 
sovereignty. To compel it was the purpose of the king's remaining years. 
Sir James Douglas' name became a terror on the Marches. Berwick 
passed to Scottish hands in 1318, and Douglas raided Yorkshire. Foiled 
in his intention to abduct the English queen, he won the White Battle 
or Chapter of Mytton (1319). In Ireland Edward Bruce, aiding the 
O'Neills against English oppression, was crowned king and fought a stub¬ 
born fight till his death in 1318. Fi veyears later (1323) Ed ward II accepted 
a truce for thirteen years, and his son's preoccupation in France at length 
gave Scotland her liberty. The Treaty of Northampton (1328) explicitly 
surrendered England's claim to suzerainty and put the seal upon Bruce's 
life-work. A few months later he died (1329), a man of rare force, sagacity, 
and decision. The greatness of his achievement cannot be exaggerated. In 
material advantage Scotland was the poorer by the postponement of her- 
economic union with England till the eighteenth century. But her loss 
was amply compensated by the opportunity to develop her national life and 
character under the independent conditions Bannockburn secured for her. 



CHAPTER XX 


SPAIN, 1252-1410 

The period treated in chapter xn of the last volume comprised the main 
movement in Spanish history from the early part of the eleventh century 
to the middle of the thirteenth, that is to say the reconquest from the 
Muslims of the greater part of southern and eastern Spain. The men who 
carried through the decisive efforts were Ferdinand III of Castile, who 
died in 1252, and James I of Aragon, who survived until 1276. Ac¬ 
cordingly in that chapter the story was carried somewhat later than 
1248, the date of the capture of Seville. The period now to be treated 
begins, in Castile, with Alfonso X, under whose sceptre the ancient 
kingdoms of Asturias, Leon, and Castile were now united, together with 
the conquests south of the Tagus as far as the Guadalquivir. The new 
period in Aragon starts with Peter III. 

Logically, Alfonso X and his successors in Castile should have continued 
the peninsular policy of Ferdinand III, by mastering the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada and thus completing the reconquest, and by confirming it 
afterwards by dominating the coast of Morocco in order to check any 
fresh offensive on the part of the Muslims. Aragon could do no more in 
this direction, since the treaties with Castile, ratified in 1244, had closed 
the south to her, leaving the future conquests of the small territory which 
remained in the hands of the Muslims exclusively to the care and to the 
advantage of Castile. But the kings of Castile did not pursue continuously 
or decisively the policy laid down by their forerunners, nor did the opinion 
of their subjects urge them to do so. They considered that, after the 
great victories of the thirteenth century, the military power of the enemy 
was no longer formidable or able to take the offensive. Moreover, "a 
struggle now so remote from their homes no longer interested the in¬ 
habitants of Leon and Castile, and was consequently reduced for the 
most part to frontier strife, chiefly carried on by the people of 
Andalusia—a circumstance which gives a special character to the ex¬ 
peditions against the Moors in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries till 
the reign of Isabella. Only kings such as Sancho IV and Alfonso XI 
shewed that they had not forgotten the fundamental importance of 
completing the reconquest and, perhaps even more clearly, the question 
of neutralising the African peril by the conquest, not only of the 
Andalusian coast at the Straits, but also of the coast of Morocco. On their 
side the Moors of Granada, changing the old policy of the kings of the 
Taifas, who had sought direct aid from the Moroccan kingdoms and had 
thereby brought about the invasions of the Almohades and Almonivides, 
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restricted themselves to making an entente with the Banu-Marin, the 
then masters of the region of Maghrib, and to strengthening the armies 
of the kingdom of Granada with African elements, the Zeneteh, which 
enabled them to resist for a long time the occasional attacks of the 
Christians. 

The progress of the reconquest was checked by these causes, but still 
more by two crucial questions which preoccupied the Castilian monarchy, 
dynastic struggles and the anarchy of the nobles, who resisted the efforts 
of the Crown for discipline, order, and centralisation of power. During 
the second half of the thirteenth century and the whole of the fourteenth, 
these two questions distracted and absorbed the strength of the com¬ 
munity, and had the disastrous effect of driving the contending parties 
into frequent alliances with the Moors of Granada—a fact which pro¬ 
longed the existence of that kingdom. This provides an additional ex¬ 
planation for the intermittent character of the reconquest and the rarity 
of any decisive advance southward. 

Meantime the Aragonese monarchy, no longer concerned with war 
against the Moors, directed its military energies and ambitions towards 
other lands. Expansion to the north of the Pyrenees having been checked 
by the victory of Simon de Montfort, the Aragonese kings turned again 
towards that Mediterranean movement which had been pursued by the 
independent Counts of Barcelona and had received a great impulse from 
the conquests of James I and the Aragonese occupation of all the eastern 
coast as far as Gandia together with the Balearic Islands. It was natural 
that this eastward movement should extend to the other Mediterranean 
islands and to Italy, where it was sure to clash once again with the 
ambitions of the French kings. 

Such is the purely political outline of the period. The cultural back¬ 
ground is supplied by the steady extension of the Castilian element over 
the rest of Spain, and by the prevalence of the culture already developed 
through the contributions of Moorish and Jewish influence and the 
penetration throughout the peninsula of the literary, artistic, and juridical 
renaissance. This followed Spanish lines and encouraged the development 
of the Spanish character in its distinct regional traits and its various 
spiritual expressions. 

The reign of Alfonso X of Leon and Castile (1252-84) is charac¬ 
terised in the political sphere by two features. One of these is the struggle 
carried on between the king and the ever rebellious nobility; the other 
his aspiration to the imperial crown. Success in the latter, which was 
almost attained, would have anticipated by three centuries, though it is 
impossible to say whether with similar consequences, the achievement of 
Charles V. Many and various circumstances produced these two move¬ 
ments, circumstances which interacted upon one another. The consequent 
complexity was increased by a strong personal element, the principal cause 
of the misfortunes which embittered the life of the king and which rendered 
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unfruitful for the time his political work. In theory this work was sound, 
as is shewn by the king's juridical labours, especially in his great book, 
Las Partidas. His failing was indecision in the question of succession to 
the crown and in dealing with the ambitions and wilful character of his 
second son, Sancho. 

Alfonso X, largely brought up on the books of the contemporary 
writers of Roman Law, believed in absolute monarchy and the sub¬ 
ordination to it of the power then enjoyed by the nobles. This brought 
him face to face with the aristocracy, rebellious, proud, and unscrupulous 
in its public conduct, ever ready for revolt, and a natural enemy to the 
authority of the monarch. In the struggle he found himself weakened 
by two factors of great influence upon public opinion, namely, the 
exhaustion of the treasury greatly impoverished by the previous wars, 
and his own wasteful, careless, and somewhat ostentatious character. The 
opponents of the king took full advantage of these two causes of un¬ 
popularity. Reduction of the tribute paid by the King of Granada, 
debasement, on two occasions, of the coinage, a measure which always 
disturbs the economic life of a country, and other ineffective fiscal 
measures aroused protests and disapproval, all the more alarming as the 
king increased his expenditure upon servants and courtiers and spent 
enormous sums on entertainments and presents. To these causes of 
discontent were added others of a strictly political nature, which clearly 
shewed Alfonso's conception of the royal authority. These were the 
cession of the Algarves to the King of Portugal (1254), the renunciation 
of the feudal tie which bound that monarch to the King of Castile, and 
the abandonment of the claims of the Crown of Castile to the duchy 
of Gascony (1254), which had been the dowry of the wife of Alfonso 
VIII, Alfonso X's great-grandfather. 

The nobility considered these acts as an abuse of the royal authority 
and as a sign of a tendency towards absolutism, and made this a pretext 
for repeated rebellions, which usually took the unpatriotic form of aiding 
the Moors of Granada against the Christian king, or forsaking the 
service of the latter by denaturalising themselves—that is to say “changing 
their nationality," as one would say nowadays, and offering their services 
to the Kings of Navarre and Aragon. These disturbances were promoted 
principally by the house of Haro, whose head was lord of Biscay, and by 
the king's brothers Don Henry and Don Frederick. Alfonso attempted 
to avert civil war, by granting extensive privileges to the nobles in the 
Cortes of Burgos in 1271, or again by the execution of some rebel leader; 
but the efficacy of both measures was slight and merely temporary. 

He was not more fortunate in his efforts to acquire the imperial crown, 
which was his main political ambition. Besides other factors of an inter¬ 
national nature, the king’s indecision was as usual most damaging to his 
cause. The military reputation of certain of the Kings of Leon and Castile 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had opened up direct relations with 
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the Emperors, and alliances by marriage were formed between the two 
reigning houses. The decisive event in these relations was the marriage 
of Ferdinand III with Beatrix the Younger, daughter of King Philip, 
Duke of Swabia (1199-1208). Alfonso X, as their son, claimed the duchy 
of Swabia. During the Great Interregnum, after the deaths of Conrad 
IV in 1254 and William of Holland in 1256 1 , the opportunity arose for 
Alfonso X to become a candidate for the Empire. The republic of Pisa 
took the initiative by sending an embassy to the King of Castile in 1256 
with the object of recognising him as Emperor and of negotiating a 
military and commercial treaty with him. Alfonso accepted the offer, and 
in spite of the fact that Richard of Cornwall, brother of Henry III of 
England, presented himself as a rival candidate, the King of Castile soon 
obtained by means of bribes the support of four of the Electors to the 
imperial crown. The majority having been thus obtained, the election 
took place on 1 April 1257, in spite* of the active opposition of Richard’s 
partisans. A few months later a German embassy arrived at Burgos to 
offer the imperial crown to Alfonso, who accepted it; but Spanish opinion, 
far from rejoicing at this high honour, which might have greatly enhanced 
the political position of a Spanish kingdom in Europe, shewed itself 
hostile. The obvious reason for this hostility was the great expenditure 
of the king, not only on the election but also on the presents to the 
ambassadors. Very probably the spontaneous aversion of certain im¬ 
portant elements in Castilian politics to any adventures abroad influenced 
this attitude, coupled perhaps with a lack of clear conception on the 
part of the Castilian people of the position in Europe which the Empire 
represented and which at a later date Charles V and Philip II were to 
understand, each in his own way. In any case, the election to the Empire 
was unpopular in Castile, and this unpopularity produced a series of 
vacillations and subterfuges on the part of the weak-willed king which 
gravely compromised his position with regard to the Empire. 

It should be added that the opposition of Pope Alexander IV and his 
three successors was as potent a factor in the final failure of Alfonso. 
The Popes, for various reasons connected with their Italian policy, in¬ 
clined to Richard of Cornwall, and then supported Rudolf of Ilabsburg, 
who was elected on Richard’s death (1272). The culminating point was 
reached in the interview between Pope Gregory X and Alfonso at 
Beaucaire (June, July 1275). The King of Castile left this interview 
a beaten man, and was obliged to renounce the Empire, first verbally and 
later (October 1275) in a formal and decisive document. It is true that 
in the last stage of the struggle for the imperial crown the situation of 
the king was most unfavourable, for to his enemies abroad, who were both 
numerous and powerful, were soon added his domestic foes. The fresh 
rising of the nobles in 1272, an invasion of the Banu-Marln from Morocco 
in conjunction with the Moors of Granada (1275), and the death of 
1 See supra, Vol. vi, Chap. iv. 
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Ferdinand de la Cerda (1275), Alfonso’s eldest son, profoundly affected 
both the spirit and the public position of the king. 

The unexpected death of the heir brought yet another conflict upon 
him. The Crown of Castile had succeeded in obtaining the legalisation 
of the hereditary principle, which had been in practice since the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century. Alfonso, so careful in converting juridical 
principles into legal rules, had established as one of his laws in Las 
Partulas an order of succession upon the basis of the Roman law of 
representation, by virtue of which the eldest son transmitted the right of 
inheritance to his children. By this law, when the Infante de la Cerda 
died, his firstborn, Ferdinand, should have been recognised as heir to the 
throne; but Don Sancho, Alfonso’s second son, refused to abide by the 
law and insisted upon being recognised as heir to the throne, relying 
upon the nobility, who were hostile to the king. The latter, on his return 
from Beaucairc, instead of maintaining the law which he himself had 
formulated, gave way to the demands of Don Sancho. The Infantes de la 
Cerda fled to Aragon with their mother Blanche, a French princess, 
daughter of St Louis and sister of Philip III of France. 

Shortly afterwards Alfonso repented under strong pressure from the 
King of France, who urged him to remedy the illegality committed. 
Alfonso now proposed to create for the Infante Ferdinand de la Cerda a 
new kingdom, feudatory to Castile, out of the territories of the old 
Moorish kingdom of Jaen. Don Sancho would not agree to this, and 
when Alfonso persisted in his scheme, civil war broke out between father 
and son (1281). In this war we have again the spectacle of the contending 
parties allying themselves with Moorish kings, a situation which recurs 
in Spanish history, as we have already seen, and which shews how the 
reconquest was not mainly religious but rather a political war on 
the part of the ruling classes in Spain. Alfonso allied himself with the 
Banu-Marln, Sancho with the Moors of Granada and with the majority 
of the nobility, who in this way sought to satisfy their resentment against 
the king. The Cortes which were assembled at Valladolid (1282) by the 
partisans of Sancho deposed Alfonso. The Pope intervened this time 
on the side of the legitimate king, who, however, was not able to continue 
the struggle long, as he died in 1284. He left a will in which he 
disinherited Sancho, bestowing the throne of Castile upon Don Ferdinand 
de la Cerda. Out of the territories of Seville and Badajoz on one side and 
Murcia on the other he formed two new kingdoms, one for the Infante Don 
John and the other for the Infante Don James, his younger sons; but 
Sancho was strong enough to prevent the execution of the will, and the 
civil war dragged on for many years, as we shall see, with the usual com¬ 
plications in respect of relations with the Moors of Granada and Morocco. 
The only positive advantages gained by Alfonso for the reconquest were 
the occupation of the district round Cadiz, from Moron to Medina Sidonia 
and Rota, Niebla and part of the Algarves (1262), and Cartagena 
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(1263). By these conquests the coast of the kingdom of Granada was 
further restricted. Alfonso fortified afresh both of these districts, and 
moreover encouraged the settlement in Cadiz of Christians, especially 
Cantabrian sailors. The unfortunate picture which, apart from these 
military advantages, is presented in the political sphere by the reign of 
Alfonso the Learned, is only counterbalanced by his contribution to 
learning and his considerable influence on Spanish culture, especially 
with regard to jurisprudence and the introduction of theories of Roman 
Law, the protection of Moorish and Jewish culture, the production of 
lyrical poetry in the Galician idiom, and the writing of national history. 

The eleven years 1 reign of Sancho IV, who was recognised as king by 
the majority of the nobles and the towns, was very turbulent. On the 
one hand, those who remained loyal to the Infantes de la Cerda and to 
the testament of Alfonso X did not resign themselves to the violation of 
the will and continued in rebellion against the new king. As usual, some 
nobles took advantage of the situation, and once again we have the case 
of one of the pretenders, the Infante John, Sancho’s brother, seeking the 
aid of the Banu-Marln, as Alfonso X had done, and of Don Alfonso de le 
Cerda seeking aid from the Moors of Granada and from the King of 
Aragon. Consequently Sancho was obliged to fight at the same time 
against rebellious subjects, who were, however, supporting a better legal 
claim, and against the Moors of Africa. Sancho defeated the latter, 
dispersing the fleet which they had prepared at Tangier in order to 
invade Spain, and thus prevented the stronghold Tarifa, conquered some 
years earlier from the Banu-Marln, from falling into the hands of Don 
John and his Moorish auxiliaries. In the defence of this stronghold 
occurred the heroic deed of the Governor Guzman el Bueno, who refused 
to purchase the life of his son, a prisoner in the hands of Don John, by 
an act of infidelity towards his king and country. 

A most important episode in this reign in respect of international 
politics w as the change of attitude on the part of the new King of Aragon, 
James II, towards Castile. Alfonso III, the late King of Aragon, had 
helped, as we have said, the Infante de la Cerda, Don Alfonso, who was 
proclaimed King of Castile at Jaca in 1288, whence followed a short war 
between Alfonso III of Aragon and Sancho IV of Castile. The latter, 
ever intent on diminishing the number of his enemies, now succeeded in 
obtaining an alliance with James II, the successor of Alfonso III, and made 
a pact with him whereby the territories of North Africa were divided 
between the tw'o kingdoms, Castile reserving for herself the eastern part 
from Melilla as far as Bougie and Tunis. This agreement, which shews 
clearly the determination to secure the African coast, was initiated by 
the afore-mentioned capture of Tarifa, an enterprise in which Sancho IV 
received military aid from James II. 

The premature death of Sancho IV entailed on Castile the difficulties 
of a minority, since the heir, Ferdinand IV, was a child nine years old. 
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The crisis which had occurred during the minority of Alfonso VIII was 
now to be repeated. In those days a king’s word and a king’s friend¬ 
ship counted for little. The King of Aragon, James II, turned once 
again to the side of Don Alfonso de la Cerda, who was receiving aid from 
the King of Granada, Muhammad II, and from many Castilian nobles. 
Tor his part, the Infante Don John reasserted his claims, supported by 
King Denis of Portugal. The situation would have been hopeless for 
Ferdinand IV had it not been for the great qualities of his mother, 
Dona Maria de Molina, granddaughter of Ferdinand III, queen-regent 
for the young king. She was a woman of courage, endowed with presence 
of mind in the face of dangers and with ready skill in dealing with the 
ambitious politicians of the time. In the midst of the war, not only civil 
but international, with Aragon, Portugal, Granada, and France, whose 
king seized the opportunity to gain advantages in Navarre, Dona Maria 
contrived gradually to detach the towns from their support of the Infante 
de la Cerda or of Don John by means of donations and promises of fresh 
fucroft and privileges and by a policy of mildness and the great prestige 
of her word and presence. At the same time she strove to win over the 
Castilian nobles by granting them concessions, and by other modes of 
enlisting them on the king’s side. She also worked to win the Kings of 
Aragon and Portugal to her cause. No less arduous was her struggle to 
obtain from the Cortes and the towns funds with which to prosecute the 
war. For this end, she herself sold her jewels and continually sacrificed 
herself for her son. The position held by the queen-mother in the court 
resembled that held by Guzman el Bueno in the army. He continued to 
defend bravely and loyally the stronghold of Tarifa and the surrounding 
territory against all attacks, especially on the part of the Moors of 
Granada aided by the Banii-Marin, and he resisted all the proposals of 
treason against the king which were made to him. So the ground w r as 
held until the king, now sixteen, was declared of age in 1303; and 
shortly afterwards peace was made with the Kings of Portugal and 
Aragon. With the latter Ferdinand IV concerted a campaign against 
Granada and the possessions of the Banu-Marln in the south-east of 
Andalusia (1309). In this campaign, which w r as favoured by a political 
revolt in Granada, James II laid siege to the fortified city of Almeria, and 
Ferdinand IV to that of Algeciras, but the only result achieved was the 
capture of Gibraltar, effected by the initiative of Guzmdn el Bueno with the 
help of an Aragonese squadron. The defeat of a Castilian expedition 
against Granada led by Guzman, in which he lost his life, compelled 
James II to raise the siege of Almeria, and shortly afterwards Ferdinand 
was obliged to abandon the siege of Algeciras and arrange a peace and 
alliance with Nasr, the new King of Granada. This peace was short¬ 
lived. But Aragon afterwards took little part in the reconquest of 
Andalusia. 

On the death of Ferdinand IV in 1312, another minority occurred; for 
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his son Alfonso XI was only one year old. This minority was even more 
serious and disturbing than that of the previous reign, since various 
members of the royal family, supported respectively by the nobles and by 
the towns, disputed the regency. This situation lasted until 1325, when 
the Cortes, meeting at Valladolid, declared the king of age, but it 
became singularly grave when a fresh war broke out with the Moors of 
Granada, in which the Christians suffered various defeats (1319-25) and 
lost several strongholds in the south, amongst others Baza (1324). When 
Alfonso XI assumed the government, he shewed himself to be endowed 
with great military and political ability. He soon overcame the internal 
anarchy, reducing the nobles to order; he favoured the municipalities, 
protecting them against the nobles; he reformed the public finances and 
succeeded in imposing the principle of equality in the eyes of the law. 
But he also longed to complete the reconquest, and vigorously attacked 
the Moors as soon as he took the reins of power. The struggle was again 
complicated by the help which the Banu-Marln, desirous of regaining 
Gibraltar, gave to the Moors of Granada. At first the Moors gained 
advantages, recapturing Gibraltar (1333) and defeating the Christians at 
Algeciras (1340), but Alfonso XI was not discouraged by these defeats 
and in the same year, 1340, going to the relief of Tarifa which was again 
besieged by the Banu-Marln and Moors of Granada, gained a brilliant 
victory in the battle of the Salado, followed by another in 1343 in the 
battle of the river Palmones. The consequence was the capture of Algeciras, 
which the king entered in March 1344. In this second enterprise he was 
aided by various English, German, and Gascon knights and by the King 
of Navarre, Philip of l^vreux. To complete these victories, Alfonso XI 
laid siege to Gibraltar in 1349, and died in his camp a victim of the 
Black Death, which was then desolating Spain. If this misfortune 
delayed the reconquest of that stronghold, the preceding victories on the 
other hand averted the possibility of any further invasions from Morocco. 
Another advantage gained by Alfonso XI was the final incorporation of 
the Biscayan province of Alava under the crown of Castile in 1332, the 
king undertaking to respect the fueros or special laws of that district. 

Alfonso XI at his death left one legitimate son, Peter, issue of his 
marriage with Doha Maria of Portugal, and five bastards by a lady of 
Seville, Doha Leonor de Guzmdn, who had been his mistress for twenty 
years. The bastard sons of Alfonso XI were Don Henry, Count of 
Trastamara, Don Frederick, Master of the Order of Santiago, Don 
Ferdinand, Don Tello, and Don John. The mere existence of this double 
line in the royal house was conducive to internal strife. Hie widowed 
queen, as soon as her husband was buried, imprisoned Doha Leonor and 
the struggle began, though at first not openly. Indeed the bastards and 
their half-brother Peter were apparently reconciled, though witli inter¬ 
mittent revolts on one side and persecution on the other. At this time 
none of the bastards put forward any pretension to the throne, nor in 
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spite of their wealth and their many powerful friends did anyone con¬ 
sider them in that light. This was clearly shewn by the fact that when 
Peter fell so gravely ill that his life was despaired of, two parties of 
nobles were formed with a view to the succession. While one of these sup¬ 
ported the candidature of the Marquess of Tortosa, nephew of Alfonso XI, 
the other supported Don Juan Nunez de Lara, lord of Biscay and a 
descendant of one of the Infantes de la Cerda. The king recovered and 
matters returned to their normal course, which meant a constant struggle 
on the part of the Crown against the nobles and the prelates, who con¬ 
tinued their lawless and deplorable custom of oppressing the weak and of 
taking justice into their own hands whenever it suited them. Things 
being thus, Doha Leonor was murdered by order of the widowed queen— 
whether with Peter's consent is unknown, as he was still almost a boy, but 
certainly with the complicity of the king's favourite, Don Juan Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, a noble of Portuguese origin. In spite of this heinous deed, 
the sons of Doha Leonor did not revolt immediately. However, it was to 
be expected that some, if not all of them, would finally revolt, although 
others, for instance the second, Don Frederick, were almost constantly 
loyal to Peter. The occasion came a little later when one of the frequent 
episodes of anarchy produced the customary repression on the part of 
the king. In the first place certain citizens of Burgos, stirred up by a 
noble of that city, Garcilaso de la Vega, revolted and killed one of the 
king's tax-collectors; shortly afterwards the lord of Aguilar, Don Alfonso 
Fernandez de Coronel, also revolted, seeking alliance with other nobles and 
with the Moors of Granada and Africa. Peter put down the revolt at Burgos 
and put to death Garcilaso and other people of the city. He then at¬ 
tacked and took the town of Aguilar, put Coronel to death together with 
his principal followers, and declared the town to be the property of the 
Crown in perpetuity. Thereupon the bastards Don Henry and Don 
Tello attempted to stir up a rebellion; the former was obliged to flee 
to Aragon and the latter, defeated at Gijdn by Peter, was pardoned by 
the king and reinstated in all his castles and lands in Asturias. 

A fresh occurrence added to the motives for the struggle thus begun. 
In 1353 Peter married Blanche de Bourbon of the royal house of France, 
a marriage negotiated by the queen-mother and by the favourite, 
Albuquerque. Peter, who was then only seventeen years old, had pre¬ 
viously had relations with a lady of good family, Doha Maria de Padilla. 
So great was the love which the king had for her that he accompanied 
her everywhere, much as his father had done previously with Doha Leonor. 
Three days after the celebration of his marriage with Blanche de Bourbon 
the king abandoned her, leaving the palace and rejoining Doha Maria. 
The reasons for this step are unknown. It has been supposed that it was 
on account of his passion for Doha Maria; also that the king suspected 
some previous intrigue between Blanche and the bastard Don Frederick. 
It has also been suggested that the main reason was the non-payment of 
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the dowry of Blanche which had been promised by the King of France. 
In any case, the event caused great scandal in the Court and amongst 
the nobles: it also aroused the apprehensions of Albuquerque, who feared 
that the relatives of Dona Maria would supplant him in the king’s favour. 
On the other hand, other nobles and among them the bastard brothers 
of the king took Peter’s side, thinking thereby perhaps to compass the 
fall of Albuquerque. The situation grew worse when Peter had Blanche 
imprisoned in the castle of Arevalo and changed all the officials of the 
Court. Some disaffected nobles whom the king had meant to execute 
ow r ed their lives to the intercession of Maria de Padilla. Albuquerque 
had taken refuge in the fortress of Carvajales near the Portuguese 
frontier. Peter, regarding him as a rebel, marched against him. There¬ 
upon Albuquerque planned a rising, with the connivance of the bastards 
Henry and Frederick, intending to dethrone Peter and offer the crown to 
a Portuguese prince. This rising gathered strength, being supported by 
various nobles in Galicia and in other districts, and also by the city of 
Toledo and by the queen-mother herself. They all demanded that Peter 
should give up Maria de Padilla. Some alleged feelings of pity for 
Blanche; but the majority were merely intent upon supplanting the 
relatives of Doha Maria in the king’s favour. Inveigled by his mother, 
Peter went to Toro to confer with her and certain of the nobles. They 
promptly seized him and treated him with scant respect (1354); but the 
king succeeded in escaping, got together some troops, and attacked the 
rebels, who were clearly guilty of treason. He defeated them; many 
were executed, and the civil war was ended for the time. Don Frederick 
and Don Tello submitted, and Don Henry lied to France. Peter pardoned 
his mother, who retired to Portugal. 

The peace was of but short duration. It was broken by the personal 
rivalry between Peter and the King of Aragon, Peter IV, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne in 1336. Both kings were wilful, short-tempered, 
and but little disposed to abandon their whims. War broke out in 1356 
concerning a discourtesy towards the King of Castile on the part of a 
captain of the Catalan squadron at Sanlucar. The importance of this 
war, stopped soon after it had started by a truce arranged by the legate 
of Pope Innocent VI (1357), lay in the fact that Henry of Trastamara 
immediately w'ent over to the side of Peter IV and that several Castilian 
nobles who had been loyal to Peter w f ent with him. From that time 
Trastamara always found support in the King of Aragon; but six years 
were yet to elapse before he could openly aim at the throne of Castile. 
The truce of 1357 lasted but a little while. Both the King of Castile and 
the King of Aragon were aware of their perpetual and irremediable 
enmity and sought alliances with a view to future warfare. Peter I suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the support of King Edward III of England. Peter IV, 
in addition to the aid of Trastamara and his party, got help from the 
Kings of Granada and Morocco. The King of Castile, suspicious of 
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everybody, not without reason in view of the constant disloyalty, had 
been deserted by some of his partisans, among them his bastard brother 
Frederick. Peter had him executed in the royal palace at Seville, 
believing him to be in league with Trastamara, although he had just 
conquered for Castile the town of Jumilla in Murcian territory (1358). 
Peter’s cousin Don Juan, and many other nobles and knights of Cordova, 
Salamanca, and other cities were also alienated from him. The murder 
of Don Frederick angered Trastamara so much that he broke the truce 
and invaded Castile. The Pope intervened again, and Peter was ready to 
give way, but not so Peter of Aragon. This so much irritated the King 
of Castile that he ordered fresh assassinations, that of his aunt Doha 
Eeonor, of Don Tello's wife and her sister, of the bastards Don John and 
Don Tello, and of various castellans and others. The defeat of Trastamara 
at Najera caused the Aragonese King to sue for peace, but the struggle 
was not ended until May 1361. This peace also was of short duration. 
During this time Peter intervened in the dynastic struggle in Granada 
between the King Muhammad V and a pretender who had dethroned 
him in 1359, called Abu-Sa‘Id or Bermejo. Peter aided Muhammad V, 
and attacking the territory of Granada took possession of Iznajar, Cerna, 
Sagra, and Benameji. These victories forced Abu-Sa‘Id to come and sue for 
peace in person. Peter killed the suppliant with his own hand in revenge 
for the help given to the King of Aragon in the late war. 

Once again war broke out between the two Christian kings and once 
again Trastamara fought on the side of Peter IV. These two now signed 
the pact of 1363 in which Trastamara appears as pretender to the throne 
of Castile. In a later agreement Trastamara undertook to hand over to 
the King of Aragon the kingdom of Murcia and various important 
Castilian strongholds near the Aragonese frontier. Trastamara started 
the struggle with the aid of the celebrated bands of German, Gascon, 
English, and Spanish adventurers, so well known by the name of the 
White Companies, whose outrages at that time filled the south of France 
with terror. These were under the command of the French knight 
Bertram! du Guesclin; and in order to get rid of them, not only the 
King of France but also the Tope, then residing at Avignon, encouraged 
them to pass into Spain. The latter gave them 100,000 gold florins; the 
King of Aragon also gave them 100,000 gold florins and bestowed the 
title of Count of Borja upon du Guesclin. With these troops Trastamara 
first of all entered Calahorra (March 1366) and then Burgos, Toledo, and 
Seville. At Burgos he had himself proclaimed King of Castile. 

Peter, without sufficient means to defend himself, fled to Bayonne and 
negotiated there for help from the King of England, to whom he promised 
the cession of various ports, castles, and lands along the Cantabrian coast. 
He also sought the aid of the King of Navarre. From the King of 
England he obtained an army under the command of the Black Prince, 
by whom Trastamara was again defeated at the battle of Najera (1367). 
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In spite of the chivalrous protection which the Black Prince wished to 
accord to the prisoners taken in this battle, Peter had a number of them 
executed and insisted that others should be handed over to him. This 
disgusted the Black Prince. In Toledo, Cordova, and Seville the king 
also put to death a number of his enemies. These fresh cruelties, in 
addition to the fact that Peter had not given the pay promised to the 
English troops nor handed over the promised towns to the Black Prince, 
caused the English to abandon him and withdraw to France. Various 
cities of Castile at once rose in favour of Trastamara; he again took the 
field, and gained the crowning victory of Montiel over the troops which 
remained loyal to Peter. The latter took refuge in the castle, where he 
was besieged by Trastamara. Peter proposed to du Guesclin that he 
should be allowed to escape; du Guesclin refused out of loyalty to 
Trastamara, but then pretending to agree he induced Peter with several 
followers to visit him in his tent. They were all made prisoners. 
Trastamara came to see the prisoners, and the two brothers joined in a 
hand to hand struggle. Trastamara fell beneath his adversary but one of 
his followers, whether the Count of Rocaberti or another is uncertain, 
helped him to get on top; and Trastamara, thus getting the advantage, 
killed his brother (23 March 1369). Such was the end of the king whom 
historians and tradition have called alternately Peter the Cruel and Peter 
el Jm'ticiero. The recent examination of Peter’s skull has given rise 
to the opinion that he was abnormal, and certainly most of his punish¬ 
ments and acts of vengeance have the appearance of insanity; many of his 
executions, however, which shock our present conceptions, were only the 
application of the contemporary penal code and an example of the cruelty 
and violence of public morality at that time. We find numerous similar 
examples in the political history of all medieval kings and of many 
nobles. The struggle between the nobility and the monarchy was violent 
and presupposed the destruction of one or the other. 

Don Henry of Trastamara, who became king as Henry II after the 
defeat and murder of Peter and was not less cruel than he, at once shewed 
the truth of what has already been stated. Although after the victory of 
Montiel the majority of the nobles, cities, and towns of Castile and Leon 
recognised Peter’s bastard brother as king, certain important cities, such 
as Zamora, Ciudad Rodrigo, Carmona, Morlina, Vitoria, Salvatierra, 
Canete, Requena, and others remained loyal to the memory of Peter I 
and continued the civil war for some time. But this resistance was 
useless against the superiority of the new king’s military forces. On the 
surrender of Carmona Henry II promised to respect the life of the 
governor, Martin Lopez de Cbrdoba, who was the guardian of Peter’s two 
daughters, but after the custom of the time he broke his word and had 
him executed; the daughters of Peter I were imprisoned. Henry was 
soon involved in war with the King of Aragon, who had now turned 
against him, also with the Kings of Portugal, Navarre, Granada, and 
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even England. The Portuguese King, as protector of Peter’s daughters, 
invaded Galicia, where partisans hostile to Henry were gathered. The 
King of Navarre, Charles II, attacked the frontiers of Castile and took 
Logroho and other places in the Rioja. 

With regard to England a serious dynastic question arose. The Dukes 
of Lancaster and York, sons of Edward III of England, had married 
respectively Dona Constance and Dona Isabella, daughters of Peter the 
Cruel by Dona Maria de Padilla. At the Cortes held in Seville in the 
year 1362 Peter had declared that before his marriage to Blanche of 
Bourbon he had married Doha Maria de Padilla and that consequently 
his issue by her was legitimate; thus their claims had some legal basis. 
This right in the first place descended to Don Alfonso, Doha Maria’s 
son, but he died in 1367 and consequently his rights went to his sisters, 
who had in fact been recognised as heiresses to the throne by the Cortes 
of Briviesca in 1363. This was the basis of the Plantagenet claims to the 
throne of Castile, legally vacant on the death of Peter, and they were 
championed by the Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, who assumed the 
title of King of Castile. For Henry it was important not only to repel 
these claims but also to weaken the power of England as much as 
possible. For this purpose his friendship with Charles V of France, a 
constant enemy of the English King, supplied a pretext. Accordingly, 
while Henry himself invaded Portugal, besieged Lisbon, and forced the 
Portuguese King to sue for peace, he also sent to the coast of Guienne 
a Castilian fleet which defeated the English fleet, under the Earl of 
Pembroke, off* I*a Rochelle (23 June 1372); the earl, with seventy knights, 
was made prisonerand brought to Spain. On land Henry crossed the Bidasoa 
and laid siege to the fortress of Bayonne, but without success. However, 
he thereby succeeded in averting the invasion of Spain which was being 
prepared by the Duke of Lancaster. Henry also held in check the attacks 
made by the Kings of Navarre and Aragon. With the latter he formed 
an alliance by means of marriages between Don John, the heir of Castile, 
and a daughter of Peter IV of Aragon, and between Charles (III) the heir 
of Navarre and one of his own daughters. Peace with England followed as 
a consequence of the truce arranged by the mediation of the Pope between 
the Kings of England and France (Bruges, 27 June 1375), to which 
('itstile was also a party. This truce and the peace also renewed with the 
Moors of Granada initiated a period of calm such as had not been known 
for many years in Castile, and which was only broken for a short time 
at the end of Henry’s reign by a brief war with Navarre. 

Henry spent the last four years of his life (1375-79) in strengthening 
his dynasty by a policy of amity, even towards his former enemies. To 
this end he showered honours and gifts of lands and lordships, a type of 
favour which, from its abundance and the name of him who bestow ed it, 
became known as Mercedes enriquenas. Henry himself was called El de 
las merccdes (gifts). His son John I succeeded him at the age of twenty. 
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John’s reign is marked by two important political events: the alliances 
with Portugal and with England. The former might have brought about 
the union of the two crowns of Castile and Portugal in one sovereign, the 
latter effected the legitimisation of the illegitimate dynasty of Trastamara 
through the union with the legitimate branch of Peter. Alliance with 
Portugal came as a consequence of a fresh war in which Castile had the 
advantage and negotiated a treaty of peace; one condition of this was the 
marriage of the Infanta Dona Beatriz, heiress to the Portuguese crown, 
with the second son of John I, but the king having become a widower 
in the meantime married Doha Beatriz himself. It was agreed that 
on the death of the Portuguese King, Ferdinand I, the Kings of 
Castile should assume the title of “King of Portugal,” but that they 
should not become so in fact except in the person of the son or daughter 
who should attain fourteen years of age. This condition was never fulfilled, 
since at the death of Ferdinand I in 1383 the Portuguese people, and 
particularly the nobility, refused to recognise the validity of his promise 
and elected for their king the Master of the Military Order of Avis 
founded in the thirteenth century. The King of Castile determined to 
assert his treaty rights by force, but the war thus l)cgiin, although at 
first favourable to the Castilians, ended with the decisive Portuguese 
victory of Aljubarrota (15 August 1385). Thus the proposed union of the 
two crowns came to nothing, and the Master of Avis reigned as John I of 
Portugal. The alliance between Castile and England came about from 
the renewal of the pretensions of the Duke of Lancaster, who invaded 
Galicia with the help of the King of Portugal and took possession of 
several strongholds. John I of Castile, instead of venturing on a doubtful 
war, preferred to negotiate with Lancaster, and finally concluded in 1387 
the Treaty of Troncoso, which arranged for the marriage of Henry, heir 
to the Castilian throne, with Catherine, daughter of Ihe Duke of 
Lancaster and granddaughter of Peter I. The newly-married couple 
thenceforward assumed the title of Princes of Asturias (1388), which was 
used by the heirs to the throne of Leon and Castile and later of Spain. 
Thus the two rival branches, that of Peter and that of Ilenry II, were 
united, and the memory of the fratricide of 130*9 was wiped out. 

On the death of John I in 1388 Henry III, who was still a minor, 
succeeded to the throne. During his minority the political upheavals of 
the time of Ferdinand IV and Alfonso XI were repeated, a proof that 
neither Henry IPs gifts nor those afterwards granted by John I had 
solved the problems of strife between royal discipline and the anarchical 
ways of the nobles. The regents governed rather to their personal 
advantage than in the interests of the State. The nobles, divided into 
factions as usual, fought amongst themselves, filling the cities and 
countryside with sanguinary strife as, for example, in Seville, where the 
Count of Niebla and the Ponce family fought for mastery, and in Murcia 
where the Fajardos and Manuales did likewise. Moreover, assaults on the 
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ghettos and massacres of Jews, which had been occasional episodes in the 
time of Alfonso VIII and of Peter the Cruel, now, as in other parts of 
Europe, became regular proceedings, beginning in Seville and spreading 
thence over most of Andalusia and Castile. The king, although of a weak 
constitution, as is evident from his nickname “el doliente” (the invalid), 
had great force of character. Hardly had he been declared of age in his 
fifteenth year than he began to remedy the evils introduced by the 
regents and nobles. To this end he revoked many of the gifts which the 
regents had granted to the detriment of the royal treasury. He insisted 
on the return of rents and lands usurped from the Crown and chastised 
the factions of nobles. The ever-latent strife with Portugal broke out 
again through an unexpected act of aggression without previous declara¬ 
tion of war on the part of the Portuguese King, whose forces took 
possession of Badajoz, but the Castilian troops soon recovered the strong¬ 
hold (1397). The African Moors still disturbed the coasts of Andalusia 
by their piratical expeditions. To put an end to these Henry III ordered 
a naval expedition against Tetuan. The Castilian navy forced the bar of 
the river Martin and destroyed the city (1400), which had been the lair 
of the pirates. He attempted to make a truce with the Moors of 
Granada, but without success, and consequently in 1405 prepared to 
undertake a war against them. 

Henry also turned his attention to international relations, aiming at 
a peaceful understanding with the most powerful and influential kings of 
the time. This policy, very probably connected with the importance of 
commercial relations with the East, induced him to send embassies to the 
celebrated conqueror, Tamerlane, ruler of Persia and Turkestan (1376- 
1405), and to the Sultan of the Ottoman Turks, Bayazld I (1360-1403). 
In these embassies there were among others two Castilian nobles and a 
monk. One of the Castilian ambassadors, Buy Gonzalez de Clavijo, wrote 
a curious account of the visit to Tamerlane, entitled Historia del Gran 
Tamerlan. Tamerlane sent to Henry among other presents two maidens 
mentioned in poems collected fifty years later and published in the 
Cancioncro de Horn a (compiled about 1445). Henry also encouraged the 
capture and colonisation of the Canary Islands in the Atlantic, already 
known and a matter of dispute in the time of Alfonso XI, but not yet 
taken by any European power. In 1402 the conquest was undertaken by 
the Spaniard Rubin de Bracamonte and the French adventurer Jean de 
Bethencourt, who had sworn fealty to the King of Castile. The islands 
conquered, not without great resistance on the part of the inhabitants, 
were then named Hierro, Fuerteventura, Gomera, and Lanzarote. But 
their definite possession and incorporation with the Crown of Castile did 
not take place until the end of the fifteenth century. 

Henry died prematurely in 1407. All his efforts on behalf of internal 
peace, social order, and the aggrandisement of Castile were insufficient to 
solve the political problems of the period. And indeed the difficulties 
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were insuperable. This was to be shewn by the wars during the fifteenth 
century, at the end of which the firm hand of Isabella, as we shall see 
later, and other favourable factors, were at last able to change the face 
of tilings. 

While the history of the Castilian part of the Peninsula was developing 
along these lines, on the eastern side, in the united realms of Aragon and 
Catalonia, events were taking place which partly corresponded to the same 
social and political problems as in Castile and in some measure opened the 
way to Spanish expansion beyond the Peninsula. Seven kings occupy the 
period under discussion, four of whom are of capital importance in the 
history of Aragon and Catalonia. 

The partition by James I of his dominions into the kingdoms of Aragon 
and Majorca, inherited by his sons Peter and James respectively, brought 
about tlie political independence of the Balearic Islands for a number of 
years, but the bonds between the kingdoms of Majorca and Aragon were 
not completely severed, especially when James of Majorca declared him¬ 
self a feudatory of the Crown of Aragon (1278). If the policy of Janies I 
in this direction does not appear very wise, since it weakened the power 
of the monarchy which he had increased by the conquest of Valencia and 
the Balearic Islands, yet he deserves credit for his diplomatic aggrandise¬ 
ment of Aragon by the marriage of his son Peter to Constance, daughter 
of Manfred, King of Sicily. The rights of the Aragonese kings to parts 
of Italy were derived from this marriage. James I proposed at the same 
time to counteract in this way the alliance advantageous to France brought 
about by the marriage of the Countess of Provence with (diaries of Anjou, 
the perpetual rival of the Catalans and Aragonese in the south ol 
France. 

The first act of the new king, Peter III, was to affirm his political 
independence with regard to the Papacy, thus denying the validity of 
the vassalage contracted by his grandfather 1 Peter II. Peter III expressed 
this doctrine in the declaration which he made at his coronation at 
Saragossa that he was not receiving the crown from the hands of the 
archbishop in the name of the Church, and was neither for her nor against 
her (16 November 1276). James I had been the ally of Mustansir, King 
of Tunis, who paid tribute to Aragon. On the death of Mustansir the 
throne was usurped by one of his sons, and Peter III seized the 
opportunity to intervene in Tunisian affairs. To this end he sent an 
expedition in 1280 under the command of a Sicilian captain, Coral or 
Corrado Lancia, with the result that a sort of Aragonese protectorate 
was established over Tunis, which comprised the right of levying direct 
tribute and half of the taxation imposed on the country, the establishment 
of consuls in Bougie and Tunis, and a governor for the Christian residents 
in the district. This governor, who was to be an Aragonese or Catalan, 
enjoyed the privilege of flying the Aragonese flag, to which equal honours 
1 See supra, Vol. vi, Chap xxi. 
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were to be paid as to the Tunisian flag. This important diplomatic success, 
which laid the foundation of Aragonese influence in the north of Africa, 
was the forerunner of new events of which the kingdom of Sicily was the 
scene and in prevision of which Peter III probably undertook the 
expedition to Tunis. 

The kingdom of Sicily was composed of the island of that name and of 
the territory of Naples on the mainland. It was then ruled by the 
Ilohenstaufen in the person of Manfred, father-in-law of Peter III and 
son of the Emperor Frederick II 1 . The long struggle between the Papacy 
and the Ilohenstaufen was drawing to its close, and the Pope was resolved 
to wrest the kingdom, of which he was the lawful suzerain, from the 
enemy house. For this end, the Pope enfeoffed Charles of Anjou with 
the kingdom of Sicily on condition that he should conquer it as papal 
vassal and champion. Charles invaded the kingdom (1264), and Manfred 
perished at the battle of Benevento. A similar fate befell Manfred's 
nephew Conradin, the last of the Ilohenstaufen. Overcome by Charles 
of Anjou, Conradin was taken prisoner and beheaded at Naples. Thus 
Peter III remained the legitimate representative of the rights of the house 
of Swabia in Sicily and the last hope of the Ghibelline party, persecuted 
by the Guelf or papal party. The most important members of the 
Ghibelline party in Sicily fled from the cruel persecutions of Charles of 
Anjou, now master of Sicily, and sought refuge with Peter III. It is not 
known for certain whether the King of Aragon planned the conquest of 
Sicily independently at this time or whether he made an agreement with 
the Sicilians to that end. It may, however, be affirmed that Peter 
conducted negotiations through the Sicilian John of Procida to concert 
a league against Charles of An jou into which the Kings of Aragon and 
Castile were to enter, together with the Emperor of Constantinople, many 
of the Sicilian nobles, and even Pope Nicholas III himself. The Pope 
appears to have designed the establishment of two kingdoms in Italy, 
one in Lombardy and the other in Tuscany, for two of his nephews and 
to have found that Charles of Anjou was an obstacle to this plan. 

The death of Nicholas III and the election in 1281 of the Frenchman 
Martin IV, who immediately shewed opposition to Peter III, caused the 
projected alliance to fail. But the King of Aragon did not abandon his 
scheme. He made sure of peace at home by an alliance with Sancho IV 
of Castile, and coming to an agreement with the Count of Pallars and the 
Viscount of Cardona who might have caused disturbances in Catalonia, he 
made Constance queen-regent of the kingdom in case of his ow n absence. 
At the same time he made great preparations for war, assembling on the 
coast of Catalonia and Valencia a fleet which counted as many as 140 
ships and 15,000 men. The King of France in alarm sent ambassadors to 
Peter to learn what the reason of these preparations might be. But the 
King of Aragon gave an evasive answer. The ostensible motive was to 
1 See supra, Vol. vi, Chap. vi. 
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make a crusade to Constantine in Africa, where the governor had sought 
help from Peter against the King of Tunis, promising to hand over the 
city and to become a Christian. The fleet put to sea with the troops in 
June 1282 and made towards Collo on the Barbarv coast. The Aragonese 
took the city, where they fortified themselves and continued for some time 
the war against the natives of the countrv. 

Shortly before, there had taken place in Sicily the rising against the 
French known as the Sicilian Vespers (31 March 1282); and an embassy 
from the Sicilians now offered to Peter, as representative of the house of 
Swabia, the crown which Charles of Anjou had wrested from Manfred. 
Peter III accepted, fully convinced of his rights. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of many of the nobles in his host, he ordered Collo to be burnt 
as well as other towns in the district, and embarked his army for Sicily. 
On 30 August he arrived at Trapani, and soon afterwards defeated the 
French fleet and made himself master of the whole island. Charles of 
Anjou, who was then engaged in besieging Messina, abandoned that 
enterprise and withdrew' towards the north of Calabria, whose coasts 
however fell into Peter’s hands in February 1283. Charles, in despair at 
these defeats, had recourse to a measure frequent at that time and 
challenged the King of Aragon to a duel. The challenge was accepted, 
and the combat was arranged to take place at Bordeaux on 1 June 1283. 
When the time came, Peter learnt that the King of France, in agreement 
with the King of England to whom Bordeaux belonged, was preparing 
an ambush for him and for the nobles who were to accompany him. To 
avoid this danger and to keep his word, Peter went to Bordeaux in 
disguise and learnt that the plot w r as a fact, and that the governor could 
give no guarantee for the person of the king and his company. Peter 
thereupon made himself known at the place appointed for the combat 
and had it certified that he had been there. He then immediatelv rode 
back to Spain, not without grave peril of capture by the partisans of the 
King of France. He entered Spain by way of Guipuzeoa and proceeded to 
Tarragona. 

In the meanwhile the war continued in Italy with favourable results 
for the King of Aragon, whose admiral Roger Loria gained a great 
reputation as a sailor and warrior. He defeated the French fleet twice 
oft’ Malta and off* Naples, taking prisoner Charles the Lame son of (diaries 
of Anjou (1284). In the January of the following year (diaries of Anjou 
died, leaving the Angevin cause in the kingdom of Sicily without a 
leader; but Pope Martin IV on the other hand, who did not forgive the 
King of Aragon for having conquered the island of Sicily and who 
maintained his claims to the feudal rights over Aragon repudiated by 
Peter III, excommunicated the latter and, declaring him to be deprived of 
his possessions, absolved his subjects from their oaths of fealty, and granted 
his dominions to Charles of Valois, third son of Philip III of France 
(May 1284). King Philip III invaded Catalonia at the head of an army 
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of 1800 horse and countless foot. The Holy See declared this war to be 
a crusade and gathered contributions to support it, while the invaders 
found support in James II, King of Majorca, the brother of Peter III and 
also lord of Roussillon, who allowed passage through that territory. 
Accordingly the French penetrated through Ampurias (Ampurdan), not¬ 
withstanding the fact that some fortresses in Roussillon such as Salces 
and Coplliure held out for Peter. The French took possession of places 
in Ampurias and then laid siege to Gerona. Charles of Valois was crowned 
king in the castle of Lleis with the support of certain Catalan nobles and 
ecclesiastics and of various towns of Ampurdan. 

Peter III was hard pressed. His preparations to beat back the invasion, 
which had obliged him to temporise with some political claims of the 
nobles and of the city of Barcelona, were insufficient. Fortunately the 
fortress of Gerona held out long enough to allow Roger Lori a, who had 
been summoned by Peter, to arrive with his ships. He defeated the French 
fleet at the battle of the Islas Hormigas. This victory, which stopped the 
provisioning of the French army by sea, together with an epidemic which 
broke out amongst the troops through lack of food and excessive crowding 
in the camp, forced the French King, Philip the Bold, to retire. His 
retreat was disastrous. The Aragonese and Catalan forces posted on the 
pass of Panisars allowed Philip to go by, but fell upon the rest of the troops 
and slaughtered them. The war went on for some time in Roussillon, but 
the towns which had been taken by the French soon surrendered to 
Peter III. Shortly afterwards (2 November 1285) Peter died, at the 
moment when his son Alfonso was leading an expedition against Majorca 
to punish the disloyalty of King James II. Before his death Peter III had 
asked the Archbishop of Tarragona to remove the excommunication 
which the Pope had laid upon him, declaring at the same time that he 
was willing to hand over the kingdom of Sicily to the Holy See. But 
Peter's successor Alfonso III did not carry out his father's intentions. 
Having gained possession of Majorca he retained it during the whole of 
his reign, as a punishment for the conduct of his uncle at the time of the 
French invasion, and soon afterwards he took Minorca, which from the 
time of James I had been only a vassal-State. Peter's second son James, 
who during the life-time of his father had been accepted as the heir to 
Sicily, kept the island with the connivance of his brother Alfonso and was 
crowned its king in 1286. Consequently the war continued between the 
Sicilians and the French in Italy; but Aragon was not directly concerned 
in it, since Sicily was now a separate kingdom. This fact aided Alfonso III 
in composing his differences with France and with the Papacy, under 
pressure from other European States, especially England. 

Pc ‘ace was finally made at Can franc in 1288, the principal conditions 
of which with regard to Aragon were: the revocation of the investiture 
of the kingdom of Aragon made by the Pope in favour of Charles of 
Valois in 1284; the recognition of the sovereignty of the Crown of 
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Aragon over Majorca and Roussillon; and the liberation of Charles 
the Lame, a prisoner since June 1284, in exchange for indemnities and 
fresh securities and the possession of the island of Sicily tor James the 
brother of Alfonso III. When Charles the Lame was set at liberty, 
neither the King of France nor the Pope fulfilled the pact, the former 
renewing his menaqes with the connivance of the dethroned King of 
Majorca; and the struggle went on both in Sicily and Calabria. A new 
peace signed atTarascon in 1291 put an end to the struggle, but greatly 
to the prejudice of Aragon, seeing that Alfonso now undertook to pay to 
the Holy See the tribute promised by Feter II with all arrears in return 
for the Pope’s renewed withdrawal of his grant of the kingdom to Charles 
of Valois; this is very clear evidence of the moral force which the Papacy 
still exercised upon secular politics. By the Treaty of Tarascon Alfonso 
undertook to prevent Aragonese and Catalans from serving under James 
of Sicily, to require of the latter the surrender of Sicily to the Pope, and 
in the case of his refusal to declare war upon him. Shortly afterwards 
Alfonso III died without issue and the throne passed to his brother 
James, who had been deprived of his rights over Sicily by the terms of 
the Treaty of Tarascon. Events shewed that, in spite of everything, 
the aims of France and the Papacy could not be realised. James II 
left Sicily in order to be crowned King of Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Valencia, but he appointed his brother Frederick governor in Sicily. This 
open violation of the Treaty of Tarascon, to which James had never 
consented when reigning in Sicily, provoked a fresh war with France. 
But James desired peace, and now accepted the terms of Pope Boni¬ 
face VIII. Accordingly a third treaty was soon made at Anagni in 1295, 
in which once again the King of Aragon renounced his claims to Sicily, 
as Alfonso III had done in 1291, and undertook to make war upon the 
Sicilians and upon Frederick, should they not agree to restore the island 
to the Pope. On his side the Pope raised all sentences of excommunication 
from the Aragonese sovereigns. The King of France also renounced for 
himself and Charles of Valois their claims on Aragon, and the marriage 
was arranged of Blanche, daughter of Charles the Lame, to the King of 
Aragon. Finally, two years later, by way of compensation for the loss of 
Sicily, James obtained from the Papacy the grant of dominion over the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica, provided that he should conquer them 
and pay a tribute to the Pope. 

Alfonso, heir to the Aragonese throne, undertook (1323-24) the conquest 
of Sardinia, but met with great resistance on the part of the islanders, 
and failed to effect complete occupation. The dispute with France over the 
Pyrenean Val d’Aran was settled by arbitration in favour of the Aragonese 
King, who adduced documentary proof of his rights. But the Treaty of 
Anagni did not solve the question of Sicily. Neither Frederick nor—what 
was more important—the people of Sicily would surrender their in¬ 
dependence. The war was reopened, and James fought against his brother, 
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now Frederick II of Sicily, with varying fortunes, although brilliant naval 
victories were won by the famous admiral Roger Loria, now in James 1 
service. Finally, however, all being weary of such a prolonged struggle 
and the great invasion of Sicily by Charles of Valois having failed, peace 
was made in 1302, by which Boniface VIII and Charles the Lame recog¬ 
nised Frederick as King of island Sicily (Trinaeria), but on the condition 
that the latter should marry Eleonor Charles’* daughter and that on 
Frederick's death the island should be reunited with Naples, which had been 
all the time Angevin. In compensation for this promised concession, the 
King of Naples undertook to pay Frederick's children 100,000 ounces of 
gold and to induce the King of Aragon to allow them to conquer a kingdom, 
either Cyprus or else Sardinia, which he had not yet attacked. In spite 
of this new treaty, Sicily remained in the power of the house of Aragon 
even after Frederick's death 1 . 

While James was thus intervening in Sicily in a way so contrary to the 
political interests of Aragon, he aimed at extending his dynastic influence 
by marriages. He himself married Blanche of Anjou, and, after her death, 
Mary, daughter of the King of Cyprus. Their daughter Isabella married 
Frederick the Handsome, Duke of Austria, later the rival of Lewis IV 
for the Empire, a union of far-reaching consequences in the struggle w r ith 
the Papacy. Ilis second son Alfonso married a niece of the Count of Urgel 
and inherited his estates. His third son Peter inherited the counties of 
Rilmgorza and Ampurias. Finally, a granddaughter of James was married 
to his cousin James III, King of Majorca; Majorca had been restored 
in 1295 to James Ill's grandfather James II, who had betrayed Peter III, 
but on condition that it was a fief of the Crown of Aragon. James also 
acquired the northern part of the kingdom of Murcia in return for his 
intervention in the war of succession between Sancho IV and the Infante 
de la Cerda in Castile. Thus James II of Aragon can be considered as a 
king solicitous for the aggrandisement of his possessions in spite of his 
weakness with regal’d to Sicily. 

Before beginning the account of the reign of Alfonso IV who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of Janies in 1327, it is necessary to mention 
an episode of great importance in the history of south-east Europe which 
resulted from the termination of the war in Sicily in 1302, an exploit 
which can be considered glorious amongst the military achievements and 
adventures of that time, and which is known to history as the “Catalan 
Expedition to the East," although, as we shall see, there were recruits 
from Navarre and from other countries as wadi. Owing to the lack of 
regular armies paid by the State or maintained by compulsory militarv 
service as at the present day, it happened that when some war w as finished 
for which thousands of men had been got together in a certain district, 
a great number of them were left w ithout occupation. This became a 
veritable menace to the country, particularly if they were not natives, as 

1 See supra, Chap. i. 
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was frequently the case. These unemployed troops often formed them¬ 
selves into companies of robbers or conquerors who fought on their own 
account or sold their services to the highest bidder. It may be easily 
understood that every country attempted to shake off such a plague, 
facilitating their departure to other lands, as we have already seen in the 
ease of the White Companies in southern France in the time of Peter I 
of Castile. Frederick II, King of Sicily, wishing to get rid of the numer¬ 
ous adventurers who had remained in the island after the peace of 1302, 
suggested to one of the captains, Roger de Flor of Brindisi, that he should 
go to the aid of Andronicus, Emperor of Constantinople, who was then 
hard pressed by the Turks, already masters of all the Byzantine possessions 
in Asia Minor 1 . Roger agreed, and in ships lent by Frederick sailed to 
Constantinople in 1303, with 1500 horse, 1000 infantry from various 
parts, and 4000 almog&vares (“ raiders 11 ), picked troops so called because 
they followed the Moorish tactics of incursions and raids in enemy country. 
The Emperor received them with joy, bestowed upon Roger de Flor the 
title of megaduke, and married him to a daughter of the King of Bulgaria. 
Roger and his troops invaded Asia Minor and won great victories over 
the Turks. The news of these victories and of the honours and gifts 
bestowed upon the leader of the expedition attracted fresh adventurers 
from Catalonia, Aragon, and Navarre, who made two new expeditions to 
Asia Minor under Berengar de Roeafort and Berengar de Entenza. The 
Emperor in reward for these successes, which freed him for the time from 
the Turkish peril, gave the exalted title of Caesar to Roger de Flor; on 
Entenza he bestowed the title of megaduke. He also granted the whole 
of Anatolia to be parcelled out among those who took part in the ex¬ 
pedition (1305). 

Such great favours, although well earned, roused the jealousy of the 
Greek courtiers and of Michael the heir to the throne. They formed a 
conspiracy. Roger de Flor, many of his officers, and 1300 of their followers 
were murdered at a banquet. A body of Catalans and Aragonese stationed 
in the town of Gallipoli were also massacred, as well as those under the 
command of Admiral Fernando de Ahones in Constantinople. There¬ 
by the expeditionary force was reduced to some 3300 men and 200 horses. 
However, so far from being intimidated, these survivors, furious for revenge, 
rose against the Byzantines, defeated them repeatedly, and set fire to 
several towns. Rivalry broke out between the leaders of the various bands, 
which were joined for a time by the Infante Ferdinand of Majorca, 
appointed commander-in-chief by his cousin, Frederick of Sicily, in order 
to turn the situation to account. This rivalry rendered their victories 
politically useless, and gave a new direction to the action of the Spanish 
and other warriors in the East. The Catalans and Aragonese, with some 
Turkish auxiliaries, entered the service of Walter, Duke of Athens, who w as 
hard pressed by his enemies. They delivered him from this peril. But the 
1 Cf. supra, Vol. iv, Chaps, xv and xxi. 
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treacherous duke attempted to make away with his deliverers after the 
example of Constantinople. The adventurers thereupon stormed the city of 
Athens and placed themselves under the protection of the King of Sicily. 
The latter seized the opportunity and sent his second son Manfred, who 
became sovereign of the Sicilian duchy of Athens, which however owed its 
origin to Catalans and Aragonese. The duchy, which lasted from 1326 to 
1387, was a singular conclusion to the exploits of those adventurers who, 
leaving Sicily in 1303, not only carried the banner of Aragon for the first 
time triumphantly through Asia Minor and Greece, but introduced 
Spanish culture into those countries, especially Greece. 

The short reign of Alfonso IV of Aragon (1327-36) was marked in 
foreign affairs by the continued effort to conquer Sardinia and at home 
by family disputes. Alfonso's second wife, Leonor of Castile, sister of 
Alfonso XI, strove to favour her own children at the expense of those by her 
husband's first marriage. These resisted vigorously, especially the eldest, 
Peter, who from his earliest years shewed remarkable energy. He won 
the support of the people, and succeeded to the throne on his father's 
death without serious opposition from Leonor. 

The new king Peter IV, whose struggles with Peter I of Castile and 
whose intervention in the civil wars of that country w r e have already 
related, was, although energetic, treacherous and cruel like his con¬ 
temporary in Castile. Ix?ss harsh than the latter, he was more hypocritical 
and observant of outward appearances, whence his name Peter the Cere¬ 
monious. The first years of Peter IV's reign w r ere occupied with the 
above-mentioned war against the Banu-Marln and the Moors of Granada, 
in w hich he gave his aid to Alfonso XI of Castile, and with the struggle to 
effect the annexation of Majorca in order to restore the unity of the 
possessions of the Crown which had been divided by the testament of 
James I. Peter IV sought a pretext in the claims of the French King to the 
stronghold of Montpellier, which belonged to James III, King of Majorca. 
Instead of aiding the latter against the King of France, Peter drew r up a 
list of charges against James, accusing him of the infraction of his feudal 
duties to the Crown of Aragon. James III was willing to submit the 
question to trial and went to Barcelona, but Peter IV, bent on gaining 
his ends, alleged that James III had conspired against his life, and accused 
him of high treason. The natural result was a war between the two kings, 
easily won by Peter IV, who seized Majorca and Roussillon; James was 
killed in battle. To flatter the national pride, Peter promised solemnly 
in the Cortes of March 1354 never to separate the two recovered States 
from the kingdom of Aragon. Majorca thenceforth formed part of the 
Aragonese kingdom. Roussillon was retained by the kings of Aragon until 
1462, when John II ceded it to France, although shortly afterwards he 
tried to regain it, thus bequeathing a new political problem to his suc¬ 
cessors. 
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The war in Sardinia continued, causing serious trouble to the kings of 
Aragon. The Republic of Genoa in conjunction with Pisa and other Italian 
States stirred up frequent revolts amongst the islanders against the 
Aragonese dominion. Peter IV decided to attack the evil at its root, and 
so allying himself with Venice, the perpetual enemy of Genoa, he declared 
war on the latter. Two naval victories gained by the Aragonese and 
Venetians did not suffice to pacify Sardinia. The king himself, at the head 
of a strong army, took several important places on the island, but not 
even so did he succeed in overcoming the local disorders of the Sardinians, 
who were always in a state of insurrection. However, as a contrast to 
this unfortunate state of affairs, Peter IV in 1381 had a pleasant surprise. 
The duchy of Athens—so far a Sicilian dependency—was offered to him 
by an embassy of nobles and burghers of the city. Peter accepted their 
offer and in return granted Athens the same civic privileges as those 
enjoyed by Barcelona, which was the most autonomous and powerful of 
all Catalan municipalities. Moreover, from his intervention in the dynastic 
wars of Castile, Peter IV obtained in addition to certain material ad¬ 
vantages a union with the victorious house of Trastamara, through the 
marriage of the Aragonese Infanta Leonora with the Infante Don John 
of Castile. Upon this marriage were based the claims of the Castilian 
dynasty which some forty years later was to rule in Aragon. The last 
years of Peter IV were embittered by family dissensions and by an un¬ 
fortunate attempt to subjugate the peasant vassals of the Archbishop of 
Tarragona. The king died in January 1387, abandoned by his wife and 
children. 

More valuable perhaps to his country than all his territorial acquisitions 
was his decisive victory over the anarchical nobility, principally Aragonese 
and Valeneian, and over those municipalities which had made common 
cause with them. The struggle, already of long standing, had reached a 
serious crisis in the reign of Peter III. The great nobles of Aragon and 
their retainers, together with the above-mentioned municipalities, more 
interested in the increase of their particular privileges than in the political 
task of breaking the power of the nobles which was really more formidable 
than that of the Crown, had formed a league known as the “Union"* 
which possessed an organisation and armed force of its own. Confident 
of its strength, the Union had presented to the king in 1282 a list of 
petitions and complaints to which Peter III was obliged to agree, being 
hard pressed at that moment with other political troubles, notably the 
war in Sicily with Charles of Anjou. The whole body of privileges and 
promises made by the king was termed Privilegio General . This document 
was both a statute recognising an aristocratic oligarchy of nobles and 
citizens and also a charter which defined the immunities and class privileges 
obtained by the nobility, particularly in the reign of James I (1265), and 
the civic liberties obtained in successive steps by the municipalities. 
Alfonso III, who succeeded Peter III, less energetic and resolute than his 
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father, gave way still farther and granted in 1288 to the revolted nobles 
and municipalities the Privilcgio de la Union , still more irksome to the 
royal authority than the Privilcgio General. One clause gave to the Cortes 
the right of deposing the king if he omitted to fulfil certain of the privileges 
granted. Obviously matters could not rest there. The accession of a 
vigorous and resolute king, tenacious of royal prerogatives as they were 
then conceived, was certain to renew the struggle. 

And so it was when Peter IV came to the throne: the struggle soon 
broke out, since the king, as we have seen, was not a man of a complacent 
disposition. The trouble began when Peter, being without male heirs, 
appointed his daughter Constance regent and heiress to the throne, whereas 
the Aragonese and Valencian nobles preferred the claim of Peter’s brother 
James, Count of Urge]. For the time being the king was obliged to give way, 
for only the Catalan nobility and four Aragonese municipalities, Huesca, 
Daroea, Cal at ay ud, and Teruel, took his side in the Cortes of 1347 at 
Saragossa. He confirmed the Privilcgio de la Union and agreed to change 
his council and the high officials of the palace, dismissing the Catalan 
nobles. But this submission on the part of the king was only provisional. 
Peter IV was waiting for the moment of his revenge, and for this purpose 
he strove to divide the nobles and form a strong party of his own. The 
members of the Union in Valencia gave him an excellent opportunity by 
sacking the houses of those whom they suspected of being partisans of 
the king. Peter attacked them, but failed in this first attempt (1348). 
He was himself for some time practically a prisoner in the hands of 
the Valencians, and suffered treatment but little compatible with his 
authority. About midsummer he escaped to Aragon, where the Union 
troops under the command of his brother Ferdinand were besieging the 
town of Epila. Loyal troops came to the assistance of the besieged, and 
in the battle which ensued the Union suffered a crushing defeat (21 July 
1348). The king entered Saragossa, abolished the Privilcgio de la Union , 
and punished many of the delinquents with death. He did the same in 
Valencia shortly afterwards. The ferocity of these struggles and of the 
legal penalties of that age appears in the torments inflicted upon the 
Valencian unionists by the king. They were even compelled to drink the 
molten metal of the very bells which had called them to the meetings 
of the Union. 

However, the abolition of the Privilcgio went no farther than the actual 
contents of the document. The rights of the nobility as a social class 
remained intact, also those of the municipalities just as they existed in 
the ancient laws of the kingdom and in the local facras\ a fact which 
shews that Peter IV did not move against the fundamental political 
organisation of Aragon, but against the unwarrantable pretensions of 
the nobility and municipalities. Consequently, if the political power 
which the nobles had acquired by the Union was shattered, in other 
respects the Aragonese aristocracy retained their former power and social 
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influence, and did not acquiesce, as did the Castilian nobility a century 
later, in the total abolition of their political importance and their 
privileges over the plebeian classes. 

The two kings who succeeded Peter IV, and with whom the fourteenth 
century in Aragon comes to a close, are of but slight importance in the 
political history of the country. The first of them, John I (1387-95), 
son of Peter IV, had to contend with the Count of Armagnac and the 
Count of Foix, who made vague claims to the crown, and had to quell 
another insurrection in Sardinia and a rising in Sicily. During his reign 
the duchy of Athens was lost to Aragon. John I was succeeded by 
Martin I (1395-1410), regent of Sicily, who left his only son, also named 
Martin, as king of that island. The latter died in 1409, leaving the 
kingdom to his father Martin I of Aragon; but he also died in less than 
a year without surviving issue or leaving any other will than that bv which 
he had bequeathed his throne to his son Martin of Sicily. Thus uncertainty 
as to the succession raised a serious question which might have been 
calamitous if the usual appeal to arms had been made. Fortunately this 
did not occur. 

The period of about a century so far covered in this chapter is a brief 
space in the nation's history. Yet in Castile the period from Alfonso X 
to Henry III and in Aragon that from Peter III to Martin I brought 
some interesting and sometimes radical changes both in political and 
in civil institutions. 

With regard to social and economic life we see on the one hand in Leon 
and Castile an evolution towards personal freedom among the rural and 
urban lower classes, and on the other hand the growth of municipalities, 
centres of free civic life. We have little detailed knowledge concerning 
the former tendency. Documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries contain evidence of servile insurrections and of protests against 
seignorial excesses—proof that in some districts the liberating movement 
was slow and met with strong resistance. The movement received legal 
support through the extension to the whole country of the law granted 
by Alfonso IX 1 in 1215 to the serfs, known as /o;rmy, in the royal manors 
of Leon and in those subject to the Archbishop of Santiago. On the other 
hand it appears that the right of asylum in municipal territory enjoyed 
by fugitive serfs from the seignories w as restricted; also there was a change 
for the worse in the status of a certain class, known as behetrias , who had 
to pay tribute and services to a lord. This change seems to have consisted 
of a restriction, in many cases, of the right possessed by some of these 
behetrias to choose any noble as their lord, this right being now restricted 
to choice among the members of some specified noble family. But apart 
from the behetrias , the number of free labourers must have become greater 
as the cultivation of the land spread and as the general wealth increased. 

1 See supra , Vol. vi, Chap, xn, p. 417. 
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This increase of wealth was furthered in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries by the formation of important industrial and commercial urban 
centres, first Santiago de Galicia, and later, after the conquests of 
Ferdinand III and Alfonso X, Seville and other towns in Andalusia. 
Moreover, the greater security of the strictly Castilian and Leonese dis¬ 
tricts, once the frontier reached and passed the line of the Guadalquivir, 
allowed the normal development of economic life in the north. In rural 
life and the extension of tillage the monasteries still played an important 
part, while at the same time they gave military aid to the kings, sending 
bodies of slaves, labourers, and dependants under the com mand of the abbot 
or of some layman appointed by him. Indeed so great was the civilising 
influence of the monastic system that the progress of the reconquest and 
the successive prosperity of the kingdoms so recovered can be traced on 
the map by counting the number of monasteries as exactly as by following 
the dates of Christian victories and the conquest of Moorish territories. 
The Military Orders founded in Leon and Castile during the Middle 
Ages, especially those of Calatrava and Alcantara, played a similar part to 
the monasteries in the colonisation of territory reconquered from the Arabs. 

With regal’d to urban and municipal life, in proportion as the middle 
class increased, either entirely plebeian or possessing something of aristo¬ 
cratic privilege (los caballeros dc villa or eolation), the manual workers 
organised themselves in gremios , an institution similar to the gilds and 
corporations of other European countries. The professions or trades 
grouped in grenuos were composed of the menestralcs or workmen in 
manual industries, merchants, sailors, and artistas or workers in industrial 
arts. Protected by the municipalities and also by the kings, the gilds 
increased in importance and became an influential social element in city 
life. From the fourteenth century particularly, the kings made general 
laws, ordenunzas de mcncstralcs , to regulate not only the inner life of 
the gremios but also the wages, the working day, the technical conditions 
of production in each trade. The development of commerce, especially 
the commerce of Castile and of the Cantabrian coast with France, Flanders, 
and other northern countries is shewn, among other things, by the 
existence of consuls, representatives in various foreign cities of the Spanish 
producers and exporters. 

With regard to the nobility, the introduction of new titles is noticeable, 
replacing the old names of ricoshombres , infanzones , etc. From the time 
of Ilenry II the newer titles of marquess and duke are added to the 
ancient title of count. The title of Constable of Castile, the head of the 
army, appears to have been created during the reign of John I. Other 
important innovations were the fixing of the order of succession to 
titles by a law of the Partidas of Alfonso X and the institution of 
mayorazgos , an entail on real estate generally in favour of the eldest 
son. These mayorazgos soon extended to the upper middle class and 
caused a rigidity in the ownership of landed property. The wealth of the 
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nobles, originally founded on land, which by the progress of economic life, 
the freedom of the labourers, and the ever increasing importance of 
movable property was becoming less lucrative than formerly for the 
landowners, was however increased by the above-mentioned gifts or 
mercedes of the kings. These mcrcedes were often known as cncomiendwt. 
They were of two kinds: encomiendas de honor , when the king ceded to 
the noble the fiscal rights of a town or district; and encomiendas de tierra, 
when the king granted a rent or sum to be raised from one or various places 
or from the Jewish or Moorish quarter of a city. 

The principal innovation in the social sphere was in respect of the Jews, 
as we have already indicated. They were strongly protected in the 
interests of science and literature in the time of Alfonso X and other 
kings, and played a great part in financial affairs both public and 
unofficial. Thenceforward we find mention of their economic privileges, 
as for instance the regulation by Alfonso X of the rate of usury. At the 
same time religious intolerance, stirred by pulpit oratory, was increasing 
among the people. In the Cortes of Burgos (1396) it was petitioned that 
the Jews should be deprived of the fortresses they held, of their public 
offices, of the farming of the royal revenues, and of the posts which certain 
of them held in the council of Henry III. The king granted only the hist 
demand. But assaults on the ghettos and massacres by the populace 
became more frequent, and aggravated the situation. 

Social innovations in Aragon and Catalonia were unimportant during 
this time. In the new kingdom of Valencia constituted by James I and 
inherited by Peter III, there was no servile Christian class of cultivators, 
but a class of Moorish slaves and tenant-farmers bestowed by the king 
upon the conquerors who obtained grants of land. As the majority of 
these were Aragonese nobles, rural life in Valencia was dominated by 
these lords and regulated according to the customs of Aragon. On the 
other hand, the middle class and the popular element predominated in 
the cities and important towns, giving to the Valeneian municipalities a 
markedly democratic character, which received legal sanction from the 
fuero or charter granted by James I to the capital. This charter is one 
of the best models of municipal legislation of the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries, and was imitated later at Tarragona. 

Social history in Majorca resembled that of Catalonia, with the differ¬ 
ence that the aristocratic element was not represented there by the nobles 
and clergy but by the burghers or rich citizens of the capital who were 
the chief landowners. Their exploitation of the country folk ( forenscs) 
provoked a ferment of protests and tumults which at a later date degener¬ 
ated into sanguinary revolts. 

The chief political movement in Leon and Castile is the struggle 
between the monarch and the nobility, of which some account has been 
already given. As to public administration, a reform introduced by 
Ferdinand III was extended and securely established, the old condados 
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or mandationes (counties) being replaced by new territorial divisions 
known as add a ntamientos, ruled by adelantados , divided into two classes, 
mayores and menores. Alfonso X defined their functions by law. If an 
uddantamiento touched the Moorish frontier, the governor was called 
adelantado de frontera. The legislative tendency, also initiated by 
Ferdinand III and greatly developed by Alfonso X, was more important 
and progressive. This tendency took two directions: the unification or 
steps towards the unification of law, and the introduction of the doctrines 
of the Justinianean Code. Unification was prepared by extending to various 
towns, by way of a municipal code, the application of the Visigothic Liber 
Judiciorum , translated with some modifications into Castilian under the 
name of Fuero Juzgo , which was in force as the law of appeal in the royal 
tribunal. The same use was made of the so-called Royal Fuero promul¬ 
gated by Alfonso X in 1254 and based on that of Soria. This was 
meant to be a typical or model municipal code and was extended to 
various cities such as Burgos, Valladolid, Avila, and Segovia. But this 
method was slow', and moreover clashed to a certain degree with the 
Romanising tendency favoured by the lawyers, which naturally tended 
towards juridical doctrines of a more modern character. Accordingly the 
late thirteenth century and the early fourteenth century is a time of 
erudite juridical compilations, sometimes the work of individual juris¬ 
consults, sometimes the result of official orders, but seldom attaining 
legal authority. Nevertheless these compilations often had greater weight 
in jurisdiction than the very laws promulgated by the kings. Such was 
the case notably with the juridical encyclopedia, 1256-63, of Alfonso 
the Learned, drawn up in the form of a code and generally known by the 
name of the Side Partidas because it is divided into seven books. Although 
composed by jurisconsults, some of whose names are known, the king 
himself directed the work, wrote a great amount of it, and revised the 
compilation of his collaborators. It draws upon the fueros and customs 
of Leon and Castile, but much more upon the Justinianean Code, the 
Italian commentators, and the Canon Law. Even these elements were 
not slavishly copied, but rather remodelled with modifications, which in 
some matters, such as the doctrine of royal authority, rectify the Caesarism 
so prevalent in the writers and the religious and political theories of the 
time. The Partidas , though not promulgated as law% were immediately es¬ 
tablished as a text-book in the universities, not only in the kingdom of 
Castile but in those of Aragon and Portugal as well, and through the 
students of law it exercised great influence upon jurisprudence. 

Another compilation less extensive, known as the Espvculo , composed 
either during the reign of Alfonso the Learned or that of Sancho IV, 
had a similar influence. While these innovations were bein^ made in 
juridical principles, the municipal institutions w r ere developing in the 
direction of self-government. The first municipal organisations, whose 
fueros or charters contain economic and iuridical privileges and the 
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recognition of individual rights, worked under the authority of the king 
and the immediate direction of the count representing the king. The 
judges who administered justice were appointed by the king either directly 
or through the juntas or judicial assemblies presided over by the count. 
In addition to these judicial assemblies, there were also others composed 
of all the householders, which like the ancient rural juntas of the Visigoths 
(concilium vicinorum) concerned themselves with local affairs connected 
with land, irrigation, and cattle. Some of these assemblies are called 
concilios in documents of the period, whence the Castilian word conccjo , 
which later came to mean the corporate entity of the town. 

By degrees the cities obtained, either from the king or from their 
seigniors, the right of electing their own judges as distinct from the royal 
judges in order to reduce litigation and to settle questions of general 
interest to the citizens. The exercise of this right, which gained ground 
during the period we are considering, gave to the con egos or municipalities 
a more democratic tendency and a growing feeling of strength and im¬ 
portance, particularly in the principal towns such as Burgos, Toledo, 
Valladolid, Seville; and it strengthened their influence in the Cortes on 
matters of general policy. But the equality imposed by the fucro on all 
citizens, of whatever class, could not prevent strife between the classes 
for the exercise of power, especially when the assemblies were replaced by 
town-councils or Cabildos^ executive corporations composed necessarily of 
smaller numbers than the assemblies and elected by the householders. These 
struggles were less violent in Leon and Castile than in Catalonia, Valencia, 
and other regions. Nevertheless in the long run the result was that the 
Caballeros of noble or plebeian origin took possession of the town- 
councils or dominated them. 

In the kingdom of Aragon, through special circumstances of a social 
and economic nature, the two cities most typical and most advanced in 
their autonomy were Barcelona and Valencia, the former being the capital 
of the ancient county and the latter the capital of the new kingdom 
created by James I. But on the other hand these cities were the scene 
of the hottest political struggles between the rich burghers and the 
plebeians. 

The importance of the Cortes also increased during this period through 
the combined effect of all the afore-mentioned circumstances and of the 
struggles between the nobility and the king, who sometimes from motives 
of policy and frequently of necessity sought the support of the munici¬ 
palities and of the Cortes which represented them, particularly in Leon 
and Castile, bor some time these two ancient kingdoms, definitely united 
as we have seen under Ferdinand III, had separate Cortes; but already 
in the time of Alfonso X they met together, and the fusion was finally 
established in the fourteenth century. But the existence of three separate 
Cortes for the three great territories of the Crown of Aragon was main¬ 
tained, except in certain exceptional cases. There were therefore separate 
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Cortes in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. Among their functions was 
the singular right known as the derecho de grevges or agravios , which 
meant the presentation of protests made by the municipalities or by other 
bodies attending the Cortes against the king or his officers for infringements 
of law. As time went on they also enjoyed a greater share in legislation 
than the Cortes of Leon and Castile. The origin of this does not appear 
to be earlier than 1283, that is to say than the reign of Peter III. Una¬ 
nimity was necessary for the passing of any resolution. The principal 
cities disposed of a number of votes, while the less important had only 
one. Saragossa and Barcelona had five votes each. 

When, on account of the death of the king and the extinction of the 
dynasty through lack of direct heirs, a new king had to be elected, the 
Cortes held a special meeting which took the name of Parlamento. Such 
a meeting was first held at Borja in 1134 and elected Ramiro the Monk 
as King of Aragon. During the intervals between the sessions of the 
Cortes, a Junta or Committee, appointed by the Cortes, sat, called 
Diputacidn General in Aragon and Diputacum General or Gencralidad 
in Catalonia. The formal existence of this Junta cannot be clearly traced 
before the fourteenth century. Navarre and Valencia had similar perma¬ 
nent committees of the Cortes. The duty of the Junta was to watch over 
the observance of the laws and the expenditure of public funds. 

In the reign of James II, and even more so in that of Peter IV after the 
defeat of the Unionists, the special institution, which probably originated 
in the twelfth century, known as the Justicia Mayor de Aragon, became 
particularly important. James I on the petition of the nobles granted to 
this judge, who was a member of the Curia or Royal Tribunal, the power 
of holding a court of first instance and also of hearing appeals from 
the courts of the local justices. In the Cortes of 1348, Peter IV made the 
office tenable for life, with the special function of interpreting the futros 
and acting as judge of contrafuero or violation of fucros. In this capacity 
the Justicia Mayor saw to the fulfilment of the fuero de manifestation, a 
sort, of legal guarantee by which the accused was kept in a special prison 
while the competent judge dealt with the case. The Justicia also saw to 
the enforcement of [he fucro deJirrrui de derecho , which guaranteed the 
personal liberty and the property of the litigant, except in cases of serious 
offences, during the time he remained uncondemned, a guarantee similar 
to the mcsurcs conservatoires of the present law. These two powers of 
the Justicia played an important part in later centuries, when the struggle 
developed between the absolute monarchy and the fueros. On the other 
hand, the power also granted to him of acting as mediating judge between 
the king and the nobles was no more than a moral guarantee which has 
been compared to a sheathed sword. Only once, in the time of James II, 
did the Justicia settle a question of that nature between the king and 
the nobility. 

Finally, a fact of considerable importance from the economic as well 
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as from the legislative point of view was the creation, in Valencia in 1283, 
Majorca in 1343, and Barcelona in 1347, of a court to deal with com¬ 
mercial affairs, known as the Court of the Consulate of the Sea. Simul¬ 
taneously, there appeared at Barcelona (in, or shortly before, 1283) a 
collection of commercial law (IJibre del Comolat de Mar), thus giving 
legal form to the customary maritime law which had been elaborated 
during the preceding centuries along the eastern coasts of Spain. 



CHAPTER XXI 

RUSSIA, 1015-1462 

Bv accepting, in 988, Christianity from the Greeks, St Vladimir did 
nothing more than give a new expression to an existing state of things. 
Constantinople was already the economic metropolis of Russia; it was 
now explicitly recognised as its religious metropolis. The new-born 
Russian Church became an ecclesiastical province of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, with all the cultural consequences implied by such a 
dependence. This state of things continued for some time to correspond to 
the economic and political situation. But even when, after the middle of 
the eleventh century, the commercial relations of Kiev with Constantinople 
were severed bv the nomads ot the South Russian steppe, the cultural 
and ecclesiastical connexion remained. Russia had definitely become a 
part of Eastern Christendom. When the breach between the Greek and 
Latin Churches became final, Russia remained with the Greeks, and thus 
outside the pale of Western Christendom. Isolated geographically from 
the Greeks and the Orthodox Balkans, she was isolated culturally and 
religiously from her neighbours in the West. This isolation is the main 
fact in the subsequent history of Russia. 

On the death of Vladimir in 1015 1 his power devolved on all the 
surviving members of his family. These included Svyatopolk, son of 
V ladimir's elder brother Yaropolk, and his own stepson; the children of 
Vladimir’s eldest son Izyaslav, who had been made Prince of Polotsk in 
his fathers lifetime and had died in 1001; and several sons by different 
mothers, for in his heathen days Vladimir had had many wives and con¬ 
cubines. Svyatopolk, who was married to a daughter of Boleslav, Duke 
of Poland, became Great Prince 2 of Kiev; the sons of Izyaslav remained 
in their patrimony of Polotsk; the others retained as princes the several 
cities where they had been installed by their father as his lieutenants. 
Immediately after Vladimir’s death Svyatopolk attempted to restore hi* 
uncle's monarchy by eliminating his brothers. He caused Boris, Prince 
of Rostov, and Gleb, Prince of Murom, to be murdered (July-September 
1015). But Yaroslav, Prince of Novgorod, rose to avenge them, and a 
war began in which Svyatopolk called in the help of his Polish father-in- 

1 For an account of the reign of Vladimir (Vladimir) see supra, Vol. iv, Chap, vii, 
pp, 208 sqq. 

2 In accordance with its meaning in modern Russian it is customary to translate 
the Old Russian knynz by Prince. This, however, for the earliest period is not 
correct. Not only is the word (old Slavonic kiinaizi) identical with the old Norse 
konuny , Anglo-Saxon cyning , hut Latin writers of the eleventh-twelfth century 
in variably translate it by rex. As late as 1227 Honorius 111 addresses a hull umversis 
regibus Russiae. 
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law, but was ultimately defeated and fled abroad, where he perished 
obscurely (1019). Yaroslav became Great Prince of Kiev, but his brother 
Mstislav of Tmutarakan’, a warrior who remained long famous in literary 
and oral tradition for his adventurous bravery, claimed his part in the 
succession of his deceased kinsmen. He defeated Yaroslav, and ruled ovei 
the whole country east of the Dnieper. Only on Mstislav's childless death 
in 1035 did Yaroslav become sole ruler of Russia as his father had been. 

The years of Yaroslav’s undivided rule and those immediately following 
are the golden age of Byzantine Kiev. The work of Byzantinisation, 
scarcely begun by Vladimir, was now carried on apace. The Church spread 
its influence. In the martyred Princes Boris and Gleb, now canonised, 
Russia received her first national saints, for St Vladimir seems to have 
been canonised only in the thirteenth century. The great monastery of 
Pechersk was founded, and Ilarion, first Russian Metropolitan of Kiev, in 
his sermons rivalled the most sophisticated Greek orators. Yaroslav 
was a great builder. The churches of Kiev, especially the cathedral of 
St Sophia, their frescoes and mosaics, are among the most characteristic 
monuments of eleventh-century Byzantine art. Commerce flourished, and 
Kiev became, next to Constantinople, the wealthiest and most beautiful 
city of Eastern Christendom, “clarissimiun decus Graeciae et acmula 
.sceptri Constantinopolitani,” says Adam of Bremen. This period of 
intense Byzantinisation also saw the last Russo-Byzantine war (1043- 
46), in which the Russians, led by Yaroslav’s eldest son Vladimir, were 
at first successful by sea, but a Russian army which landed at Varna was 
completely destroyed by the Greeks. The peace, however, was followed bv 
the marriage of Yaroslav’s son Vsevolod to a Byzantine princess 1 . At 
home these years were a time of peace. Russian rule was extended and 
solidified along the frontiers, especially in the direction of Livonia, 
Lithuania, and Poland. In the south conditions were also exceptionally 
favourable: the Patzinaks had moved westwards (they are heard of on 
the Dnieper for the last time in 1034), and were replaced by the much less 
dangerous Torks (Uzz Turks), who gave little trouble to the Russian 
marches. Yaroslav’s dynastic relations extended also to the west of 
Europe his daughter Anne was married to Henry I, King of France. 
Yaroslav was the last Russian prince to keep in close touch with the 
Scandinavian North. Northmen gave him active help in the struggle 
with Svyatopolk; Harald Hardrada married his daughter; and his son 
Izyaslav’s wife was the daughter of Harold of England. 

On Yaroslav’s death (1054) authority once again devolved on the whole 
family: Izyaslav-Demetrius, his eldest surviving son, occupied the throne 
of Kiev, while the younger brothers, Svyatoslav and Vsevolod, received 
the other principal cities, Chernigov and Pereyaslavl. Vseslav, Prince of 
Polotsk, who had kept quiet as long as his uncle Yaroslav lived, and 
Yaroslav’s grandson Rostislav (the son of Vladimir Yaroslavicb, who had 
1 See supra, Vol. iv, p. 111. 
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died before his father), dissatisfied with their share in the partition, rose 
in arms, but were easily suppressed and Vseslav was brought a prisoner 
to Kiev. The conditions of Yaroslav's time might have continued but 
for the introduction of anew factor: in 1061 the Cumans (in Russian 
Polovtsy ), a powerful and warlike nation, made their first appearance in 
the South Russian steppe, forced the Torks to retire behind the Russian 
frontier, and, in 1068, inflicted a crushing defeat on the united armies of 
Izyaslav, Svyatoslav, and Vsevolod (near Pereyaslavl). This victory of 
the nomads had lasting consequences, for it assured their mastery of the 
South Russian steppe, and put an end to the commercial connexion of 
Kiev with Constantinople by closing the Dnieper waterway. It had a more 
immediate effect, too: the defeated Kievian militia, returning home on 
the heels of the flying Izyaslav, deposed him and proclaimed his prisoner 
Vseslav of Polotsk Prince of Kiev. Izyaslav fled abroad, but returning 
the following year with a Polish army instituted a reign of terror against 
all whom he suspected of having favoured Vseslav. Svyatoslav and Vsevolod 
were alarmed at the success of Izyaslav, who had acted all the. time on 
his own, introducing foreigners without consulting his brothers. The 
citizens of Kiev were indignant at Izyaslav's methods of suppression, and 
opened their gates to his brothers. Svyatoslav was proclaimed Great 
Prince. Izyaslav escaped abroad and for several years wandered an exile 
in the West, trying to interest in his cause first the Emperor and then 
the Pope, promising to the former the submission of Russia to the Empire, 
to the latter its adhesion to the Latin Church. Ultimately he once again 
secured a Polish army, and marched with it into Russia. By that time 
Svyatoslav had just died, and Vsevolod allowed his elder brother to enter 
Kiev unopposed (1076). The sons of Svyatoslav found themselves excluded 
from their patrimony of Chernigov. One of them, Roman, was Prince of 
Tmutarakan' and in that outlying sanctuary beyond the reach of their 
uncles he gave hospitality to his eldest brother, Oleg. In 1078 Oleg issued 
forth to assert his rights to Chernigov. He brought with him an army 
of Cumans, thus establishing a precedent that was followed in the following 
century and a half by countless princes. In the battle that ensued Oleg 
was defeated, but Izyaslav was killed, and Vsevolod succeeded to the throne 
of Kiev. 

Vsevolod’s reign (1078-98) was comparatively quiet, though Oleg 
and the disinherited princes, established at Tmutarakan', gave ceaseless 
trouble. So did the Cumans, but they were held in check and often 
severely chastised by Vsevolod's son Vladimir Monomakh, grandson on 
his mother's side of the Emperor Constantine Monomachos, a prince who 
early began to acquire a universal popularity. Vsevolod himself, a good 
Christian and a generous lord to his companions and citizens, was much 
loved by the people of Kiev and approved of by the clergy, who had 
a predominant influence on the moulding of general opinion. 

On Vsevolod's death the Kievians wanted to have Monomakh for his 
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successor, but the latter, respecting the rights of seniority, withdrew to 
his patrimony of Pereyaslavl, and Svyatopolk-Michael, son of Izyaslav, 
became Great Prince. Oleg again emerged from Tmutarakan\ and onc e 
more marched on Chernigov with an army of Cumans. lie succeeded in 
establishing himself at Chernigov, but this did not stop the war. It 
continued with varying fortunes and great devastation till 1096, when 
on the initiative of Monomakh all the princes were convoked to a peace 
conference at Lvubech on the Dnieper, north of Kiev. The conference 
proclaimed the doctrine that each prince was entitled to inherit his 
patrimony (otcliina\ that is to say, the city and territory that had been 
his father's, and in accordance with it Oleg and his brothers were allowed 
to keep Chernigov, the other disinherited princes also receiving adequate 
shares. 

The agreements of Lyubech had a lasting effect on the territorial con¬ 
stitution of Russia; by identifying the several branches of the house of 
St Vladimir with the various principalities of Russia they gave official con¬ 
secration to the growing importance of the latter. They are an important 
formal landmark in the process which changed the Russia of St Vladimir 
and Yaroslav centred round Kiev to the Russia of the later twelfth century 
with its numerous local centres of roughly equal importance. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries the Russian State, founded by 
Oleg and Igor\ was the common inheritance of the princely family. As 
long as the family consisted of a father and his sons, with perhaps a 
nephew or two of distinctly inferior importance, Ihe distribution of 
authority was simple: the father was the head of the house, and his sons 
were his limbs rather than independent persons. He “sat.” in Kiev, and 
they acted as his lieutenants in the other towns. But when the father 
died and the paternal authority devolved on an eldest surviving brother 
(or cousin as was the case with Svyatopolk) the situation became different. 
The authority of an elder kinsman of the same generation was much 
weaker than a fathers. His younger brothers regarded him as no better 
than a primus inter pares. His every attempt to assert or extend his 
authority aroused opposition, and the situation invariably ended in war. 
On the other hand, the surviving brothers were inclined to exclude from 
a share in the succession their nephews whose fathers were dead; the 
orphaned nephews claimed their father's share, and this was another cause 
of dispute. The territorial principle proclaimed at Lyubech introduced 
a new element of stability, but also increased the mutual independence 
of the princes and favoured centrifugal tendencies. 

Russia (Rus) was at first the name of the? country round Kiev. The 
Eastern Slavs, a politically amorphous congeries of tribes, had originally no 
common name, until they were conquered by the “Russians" of Kiev and 
gradually adopted the name of the conquering group. The conquests of 
Svyatoslav and Vladimir, and the consolidating work of Yaroslav, extended 
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the Russian State so as to coincide with, and partly to overlap, the ethno¬ 
graphical area of the Eastern Slavs. In the twelfth century the term 
Rus is used in two senses, a naiTower to denote the Kiev country, and 
a wider covering the whole country ruled by the house of St Vladimir. 
Afterwards the narrower sense was lost, and the wider alone subsisted. 

The domination of Kiev over the other lands was at first purely pre¬ 
datory; only the towns round Kiev and along the great north-to-south 
waterway (especially Novgorod) were the associates of Kiev, being allied 
to it by common interests. The hinterland east and west of the waterway 
was a field of exploitation. Its role in the economic system of Kiev was 
purely passive; an eloquent illustration of this is the fact that in the tenth 
century the main article of export from Russia was slaves. But in the 
eleventh century this is replaced by a more settled system of tributes and 
fees, and the hinterland is drawn into more regular and less one-sided 
relations with Kiev. The multiplication of the ruling family was one of 
the causes that led to a more intensive and economic system of exploita¬ 
tion ; the local princes began to see their interest in the development of 
their territories; the foundation of every new principality was the forma¬ 
tion of a self-dependent financial centre that had not to feed Kiev, or any 
other city. The multiplication of principalities destroyed the political 
cohesion of Russia, but favoured the development of the resources of the 
land. 

After the death of Yaroslav, Kiev ceased to be the administrative 
metropolis of Russia, but it retained a precedence over the other towns. 
Its prince was the Great Prince. The oldest surviving member of the 
house of St Vladimir had a vague right to the throne of Kiev, and more 
often than not was able to assert it. This right to the throne of Kiev 
continued to give a unity to the princely family as a whole. But at the 
same time it was dissolving into secondary families, in each of which the 
same state of things was repeated on a diminishing scale: as long as it 
was a father and sons the family remained one; as soon as the father died, 
it budded out into as many new family-units as there were fatherless 
princes, and each of these tended to identify itself with one of the towns 
or districts of the principality. This natural process of multiplication 
transformed in less than two centuries the quasi-centralised kingdom of 
Vladimir and Yaroslav into an infinity of greater and smaller territories 
ruled by closely related, but mutually independent, princes. 

The founders of the two principal branches of the house of St Vladimir 
were Yaroslav’s third and fourth sons, Svyatoslav of Chernigov and 
Vsevolod of Percy aslavl. From the names of their two most famous sons 
the two branches came to be known as the Ol’govichi and the Mono- 
makhovichi. It is characteristic of the conditions of the mid-eleventh 
century, when all interest centred round Kiev, that the residences of the 
two princes next in seniority to the Great Prince were both situated 
within easy reach of Kiev, while their hinterlands stretched far away into 
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the east and north, a distribution similar to that of the residences of the 
Merovingian kings. 

Chernigov was the key to all the basin of the Desna and of the country 
situated east of it. Its territory included the whole or the greater part 
of the later provinces of Chernigov, Kursk, Orel, Kaluga, Tula, Ryazan 1 , 
the south of Moscow and Vladimir, and the west of Voronezh and Tambov. 
Its eastern part was the land of the Vy&tichi, the last of the Russian 
tribes to be drawn into the Kievian system, and not finally Christianised 
before the twelfth century. A younger branch of the house of Chernigov 
became Princes of Ryazdn 1 and Murom on the Okil in the north-east 
of the territory, and were eventually drawn into the north-eastern political 
system, becoming vassals of the Princes of Suzdal 1 . 

The immediate territory of Pereyaslavl was less extensive. It included 
the steppe-land east of the Dnieper and south of the Desna (roughly co¬ 
extensive with the modern province of Poltava), but its princes also ruled 
the territory of Smolensk, the important junction-land of all the Russian 
waterways, where the headwaters of the Dvina, Volkhov, and Volga basins 
are within easy reach of the Dnieper; and the vast land of Rostov, which 
included all the upper Volga basin, and was destined to become the birth¬ 
place of the Muscovite Empire. 

Novgorod, the northern terminus of the great waterway and the 
metropolis of the north, was from an early date closely connected with 
Kiev. Of primary political and economic importance, it was, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, usually governed by a son of the Great- 
Prince and thus failed to identify itself with any particular branch of the 
family. 

The north-western branch of the great waterway formed the principality 
of Polotsk, and included the northern part of what is now White Russia. 
It was the first part of the Russian territory to become the patrimony of 
a separate house of princes—the descendants of St Vladimir's eldest son, 
Izyaslav. With the exception of Vseslav, they took little part in the 
common affairs of Russia, and their country sank to the level of a 
provincial backwater. The same may he said of the other White Russian 
principalities, Gorodno (Grodno) and Pinsk, which in the twelfth century 
became the patrimonies of princes who had failed to uphold their rights 
of seniority in the general competition for Kiev and other coveted places. 

Much more important were the south-western lands of Volhynia and 
Galicia. The former included the western part of the later province of 
Volhynia and had for its capital Vladimir (called Vladimir-Volynski to 
distinguish it from the northern Vladimir that was to become so important 
later on). After some vicissitudes it became the possession of a branch 
of the Monomakhovichi. Galicia, called so from the town of Galich 
(Halicz), which became the capital only in the twelfth century, was at 
first a bone of contention between Russia and Poland, but became finally 
Russian in the eleventh century. It was recognised at Lyubech as the 
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patrimony of the descendants of Rostislav, son of Yaroslav's eldest son 
Vladimir. But Galicia began to play a prominent part only in the later 
twelfth century. Between Volhynia and Kiev, near the modern towns of 
Berdichev and Vinnitsa, was situated the curious little land of Bolokhovo, 
which is still something of a puzzle to historians. It seems to have been 
inhabited by a peculiar, though Russian, population, and to have had 
princes of its own that did not belong to the house of St Vladimir. 

The metropolitan territory of Kiev, the ancient Russia in the strict 
sense, included, round the capital and south of it, a strip of steppe or 
semi-steppe, the land of the Folyane (steppemen), and north-west of it a 
large tract of forest-land, the land of the ancient Derevlyane (woodmen). 
This included the town of Turov, which at times was an independent 
principality. But on the whole the Kiev country was not subdivided as 
the other lands were into minor principalities; the “by-towns" ( prigorody ) 
of Kiev were usually held by the sons of the Great Prince or by his 
lieutenants. The southern part of the territory, like that of Pereyaslavl, 
was exposed to nomad inroads and was strongly fortified. In the twelfth 
century its population consisted largely of nomads, hostile to the Cumans 
and in the service of the Prince of Kiev. Kiev did not succeed in becoming 
identified with a definite line of princes. The people of Kiev were devoted 
to the Monomakhovichi and did their best to keep them, but the attrac¬ 
tion of the metropolis, of its riches, and of its prestige of seniority was 
too great for the other princes to abandon attempts to possess it. 

Russian society in the eleventh century was urban and aristocratic. 
The part of the rural population («y merely) was entirely passive. At first 
the object of predatory exploitation on the part of the princes, and of 
the armed merchants whose interests the princes represented, with the 
opening-up of the hinterland and the development of agriculture the 
rural districts became organised into manors belonging to the princes and 
to the urban aristocracy. Their inhabitants instead of being systematically 
raided now became the object of protection on the part of the ruling class, 
as the source of their revenues. Especially in the south they had to be 
defended from the ever-menacing nomads, and, among his other virtues, 
Monomakh was universally praised for his solicitude for the smerdy . The 
general term for the aristocracy was boy are (singular boy arm). They con¬ 
sisted of two main groups: one were the prince's muzhi (singular muzh^ 
“vir," opposed to lyudin , “homo," as the commoners were called), who 
followed their prince in his movements, acted as his captains and lieuten¬ 
ants, and forming as they did a permanent following round him {druzhhm) 
made him a political and military power. Practically the only expenditure 
of the prince, except the expenditure prescribed by his Christian duties, was 
on the maintenance of his druzhina . The other section of the aristocracy 
was the local magnates, connected not with the shifting prince but with 
the stable town. Originally they were mainly commercial capitalists, but 
with the opening-up of the hinterland and the progress of agricultural 
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exploitation their main power came to reside in their rural possessions. 
The local, territorial aristocracy were in principle distinct from the prince's 
druzhina , but individually many of the prince's companions came from 
the territorial families, and in later times, at any rate in the north-east, 
the identification of the two became the rule. But in other parts the 
aristocracy appear as a distinct group opposed to the prince, as in Galicia, 
or quite independent of him, as in Novgorod. 

A political force at least as active and as important as the boyars were 
the people of the large towns. From the beginning they formed a militia 
distinct from the prince's druzhina , the urban tysyacha (thousand). At 
its head stood an elective magistrate, the tysyatski (chiliarch). It is 
precisely in the form of an armed militia returning home from battle that 
the people of Kiev make their first appearance as an active political force, 
on the occasion of the deposition of Izvaslav in 1068. The militia was 
the nucleus of the veche, the general gathering of citizens, which becomes 
a regular institution in the twelfth century. In Kiev we see it chieHy in 
moments of emergency treating with rival princes, deposing and pro¬ 
claiming them. But this may be due to the nature of our evidence, the 
annalists being interested in events rather than in institutions, and paying 
little attention to normal administrative proceedings. We have no Kiev 
charters, but two Smolensk charters have come down to us (1150 and 
1229) which shew the Smolensk veche acting as a regular part of the 
political body in normal and peaceful circumstances. But until we come 
to Novgorod, we find no attempt on the part of the veche to eliminate 
or supersede the prince. 

The prince was the born and natural executive power. Only he could 
defend the town and the land, for he was inseparable from his druzhina , 
the only trained military force in the country, and only he could administer 
justice. In return for this he was entitled to large revenues, consisting of 
judicial fees, of duties on trade, of various tributes and levies, and of the 
incomes of his manors, the latter item growing in importance with the 
general grow th of the importance of agriculture and decline of commerce. 
The prince's dependants, his muzhl , and minor followers ( otroki , “boys"), 
and his tenants formed a privileged group specially protected bv law. 

Our knowledge of Old Russian law comes chiefly from the Kmskaya 
Pravda , which has come down to us in numerous and varying redactions. 
It was not an official code, but a private compilation of the practice and 
principles of Russian secular law. Its nucleus goes back to the times of 
Yaroslav. Being the creation of the urban classes and intended for their 
use, it contains few' regulations concerning landed property, but many 
concerning slavery, and various forms of semi-slavery arising out of debts. 
Its penal system is entirely based on fines. In general it presents a society 
ruled mainly by economic relations, where power went with money. 
Slavery continued to be a prominent feature in Russian society until in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was merged in the much more 
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recent institution of serfdom. The Church had a jurisdiction of its own 
which extended on the one hand over the clergy and other classes de¬ 
pendent on them, on the other over certain categories of offences (heresy, 
crimes against chastity, etc.). The law applied by the Church was 
Byzantine Canon Law. The dependants of the Church like those of the 
princes formed a “peculiar” inside Russian society ruled by different laws. 
The Church began to acquire property from the outset, but it was only 
in post-Tartar times that it grew into an independent political and 
economic force. 

However lasting their effects on the territorial constitution of Russia, 
the agreements of Lyubech did not put an end to the constant feuds of 
the princes, and were even followed by a particularly notorious outbreak 
of fratricidal strife. Immediately after the conference, David of Volhynia, 
suspicious of his neighbour the Galician Prince VasiTko, treacherously 
seized him with the connivance of Svyatopolk and had him blinded. 
Monomakh tried to organise a punitive war against David, but the latter, 
largely availing himself of Cuman help, defended himself for four years 
against the avengers of Vasifko. At last, again on the initiative of 
Monomakh, a second conference was called at Vitichev (1100), where 
David finding himself under the boycott of all his kin had to resign his 
throne of Vladimir in Volhynia and content himself with some minor towns. 

This inaugurates a comparatively long period of relative peace (1100- 
62). The dominating spirit of the period is Vladimir Monomakh, Great 
Prince of Kiev from 1113 to 1125; before 1113 he was only Prince of 
Percyaslavl, Smolensk, and Rostov, but his influence, due to his achieve¬ 
ments at Lyubech and Vitichev and to his successes against the Curiums, 
was already paramount. He answered exactly to the ideal of a prince as 
conceived by the best part of Kievian society, the peaceful middle class 
of the towns, represented mainly by the clergy and with the annalists 
as their mouth-piece. A brave and able warrior, Monomakh applied his 
military virtues not to self-seeking aims but to the defence of the Russian 
borderland from the Cumans. Brave but not ambitious, manly and pious, 
a good Christian, a generous lord to his companions, and a practical man 
both in conciliating princes and in opening up his distant northern 
possessions, Monomakh stands out as the most attractive figure of a prince 
of the Kievian period. He is also the one we know best, for the annalists 
like to speak of him, and his own Instruction to his sons has also been 
preserved. It is one of the most remarkable of Old Russian literary 
documents, a self-portrait drawn with manly dignity and Christian 
humility. 

The pax Monornachica continued under the reign of Monomakh\s eldest 
son Mstislav (1125-32), who was the last ruler of Kiev to exercise an 
effective moral authority over the other princes. With Mstislav's younger 
brother Yaropolk (1132-39) a new period of feuds begins. The house 
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of Monomakh becomes divided against itself: Mstislav’s sons Izyaslav and 
Rostislav, ambitious for the throne of Kiev, begin an endless struggle 
against their uncles, the younger brothers of Mstislav, of whom the 
most powerful was Yuri Dolgoruki (George Long-Arm) of Suzdal’. The 
Ol’govichi of Chernigov lost no time in profiting by the new situation: 
oil Yaropolk’s death, Vsevolod Ol’govich occupied Kiev, and was recognised 
as Great Prince by the Kievians, in spite of their traditional devotion to 
the Monomakhovichi. Vsevolod (1139-46) was an able and redoubtable 
prince, but on his death his younger brother Igor’ proved unequal to the 
task. The hostility of the Kievians to the house of Chernigov broke 
forth. They rose against Igor’, looted his palace, deposed and imprisoned 
him, and opened the gates to Izyaslav Mstislavich. Izvaslav was a warrior 
prince with a strong sense of honour and a religion of the pledged word, 
but his one aim in life was to advance the personal ambitions of himself 
and his brothers. His reign (1146-54) was a ceaseless war against his 
uncles and against the Ol’govichi. The people of Kiev stood staunchly 
by him. In 1147 when he was away fighting, news came that some younger 
princes of the house of Chernigov, who had been lighting on Izvaslav’s 
side against their elder cousins, had gone over to the enemy. Infuriated 
by this treachery, the people of Kiev dragged the unfortunate Igor’, who 
since his deposition had been shorn monk, out of his prison and tore him 
to pieces, in spite of the sincere but ineffective protests of Izvaslav’s 
brother and lieutenant, Vladimir. The account of this episode in the 
chronicle is a most powerful and poignant picture of a mob goaded into 
senseless cruelty by bad news from the front. The intense local feeling 
that was growing and centring round the local dynasties is illustrated by 
the fact that, after being murdered in Kiev, Igor’ almost immediately 
came to be venerated as a saint in Chernigov. 

In 1154 Izyaslav died. His uncle Yuri of Suzdal’ at length was able 
to become Great Prince of Kiev. Rut his reign was short, for he died in 
1157. The struggle continued, until having turned out a Chernigov 
prince the Kievians invited Izyaslav’s brother Rostislav to be their ruler. 
Rostislav, Prince of Smolensk and also of Novgorod, was thus able 
to unite under one rule the whole length of the great waterway from 
Novgorod to Kiev. He was one of the most able and far-sighted princes 
of his time. He ruled in Kiev from 1159 to 1168, and these were once 
more years of comparative peace. In the meantime Yuri Dolgoruki’s 
son Audrey Bogolyubski had built up in liis north-eastern land of Suzdal’ 
a first-class military power. As soon as Rostislav died and his nephew 
succeeded to him in Kiev, Audrey decided to assert his supremacy in the 
south. A Suzdalian army led by Audrey’s son, and including eleven 
princes, marched against Kiev. The citizens, who since the short reign 
of Yuri had learned to dislike the north-eastern princes, shut their gates 
and offered resistance. The city was stormed by the Suzdalians and 
pitilessly sacked, churches were burned and looted, the male population 
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massacred, women and children led into captivity. To add to the humilia¬ 
tion of the old capital, Audrey, in whose name it was taken, did not 
transfer his residence to Kiev, but, while assuming the title of Great Prince, 
remained in his northern residence of Vladimir, deputing his son to rule 
the southern metropolis as his lieutenant (1169). 

The events of 1169 mark an important epoch in Russian history, and 
recent historians are inclined to regard them and not the Tartar invasion 
as closing the Kievian period. In the tenth and eleventh centuries Kiev 
was the natural centre of Russia towards which, fan wise, converged all the 
routes from west, north, and east; it was their junction and outlet towards 
the sea and Greece, as well as the centre of the principal agricultural 
region of the whole country. But two factors militated against this state 
of things: the opening-up of the hinterland which made immense progress 
in the later eleventh and early twelfth centuries, and the loss of the lower 
Dnieper route owing to the final establishment of the Cumans in the 
southern steppe. Galicia and the land of the upper Volga became rival 
agricultural centres with growing populations. The latter was inferior 
to Kievian “Russia” in fertility, but this defect was amply made up by 
its complete security from the nomads behind the Okd and its belt of 
forests and marshland. Galicias and Suzdal's economic connexions were 
not exclusively with Kiev, but, respectively, with the west and with the 
middle and lower Volga. These ties grew, and contributed to make the 
new peripheric centres less and less dependent on intercourse with Kiev. 
So the growth of Galicia and of Suzdal' made Kiev relatively less important 
in the general economy of Russia. At the same time the constant pressure 
of the nomads gradually diminished its absolute importance and wealth. 
The decisive turning-point in the history of Kiev is the last third of the 
eleventh century, when the Cumans, favoured by the feuds of the princes, 
some of whom led them as allies into Russia, secured their control over 
the steppe. It was then that the lower Dnieper ceased to be an avenue to 
Greece. By 1100 the trans-steppe colony of Tmutarakan' was finally lost. 
Even Monomakh, for all his organising energy and all his successes, could 
only laboriously keep up the status quo on the agricultural marches, but 
could not recover the control of the steppe. After the death of Mstislav 
(1132) the advance of the steppe is again resumed. The agricultural area 
recedes. Pereyaslavl, the capital of the borderland, one of the most coveted 
cities in the eleventh century, becomes a disagreeable and precarious out¬ 
post. The Kievian borderland is settled mainly by nomads in the Russian 
service (Torks, Berendeys, and the Black Kalpaks —Chernyc Klobukf) who 
play an increasingly important role in local Kievian politics. The sack 
of Kiev and the refusal of Audrey to fix his residence there is only a 
dramatic moment in a long process of degradation. But even after 1169 
Kiev, though no longer the political or economic centre of Russia, 
retains its cultural and sentimental prestige as the “mother of Russian 
towns," the most beautiful in its buildings, the see of the metropolitan, 
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and the site of the greatest of Russian monastic houses, the nursery garden 
of all ecclesiastical culture, the Catacomb or Pechersky monastery. But 
its political role is over. The centrifugal powers of Suzdal' and Galicia 
are now chief in the field. So far as there remains a more or less powerful 
centripetal force at all it is represented by the principality of Smolensk. 

Smolensk had been an important town ever since the dawn of Russian 
history, but only in the middle of the twelfth century did it become an 
independent principality with a permanent dynasty of its own. Its founder 
was Rostislav, younger son of Mstislav Monomakhovich, whom we have 
already mentioned as Great Prince of Kiev in 1159-68. His descendants 
up to the Tartar invasion were able and powerful rulers. More often than 
not they were also Princes of Kiev, and sometimes also of Novgorod. The 
Princes of Polotsk were also in their sphere of influence. More than any 
other princes of their times they preserved the family tradition and the 
idea of the unity of the house of St Vladimir. In this respect the most 
notable was a cadet of the house of Smolensk, Mstislav of Tordpets 
(ob. 1228). Ilis activity extended from Novgorod to Galicia; he was 
always intervening in disputes, defending the Novgorod democracy from 
the encroachments of Suzdal', protecting orphaned minors (e.g. Daniel of 
Galicia), and winning martial renown. He may be regarded as the last 
in the race of princes that includes Svyatoslav, Mstislav of Tmutarakan\ 
and his own great-uncle Izyaslav Mstislavieh. Under the descendants of 
Rostislav, Smolensk flourished. Owing to the preservation of two charters 
that are among the oldest extant, we know more of the interior constitu¬ 
tion of Smolensk than of any other Russian territory of the time. The 
earlier of the two (1150) is the act of endowment of the see of Smolensk 
with tithes from the princely revenues. It is our principal source of 
knowledge of the financial administration of Old Russia. The later, a 
treaty with Riga and Wisby (1229), shews Smolensk as a thriving com¬ 
mercial centre with a numerous population of foreign merchants. Both 
shew us the citizens—the veche —taking regular part in the government. 

The real founder of the Galician power was Vladimirko (ob. 1152), 
nephew of the unfortunate Vasil'ko. He was a grasping and unscrupulous, 
often perjured prince, much disapproved of by the chroniclers, but he 
succeeded in building up a great military power. Ilis work was continued 
by his son Yaroslav Osmomysl (“the Kight-witted"), one of the most 
powerful rulers of his time, who is described by the Slovo o polku Igorevv 
with little exaggeration as extending his jurisdiction as far as the Danube. 
After his death and the short reign of his son, the old Galician dynasty 
became extinct, and the country was annexed by the prince of the neigh¬ 
bouring'Volhynia, Roman, grandson of Izyaslav II. Henceforward Volhynia 
and Galicia became one whole. Roman (1198-1205) was the most power¬ 
ful, ambitious, and able South Russian Prince of histime. Besides Volhynia 
and Galicia he ruled in Kiev, and thus controlled practically the whole 
south. He treated as an equal with the Greek Emperor and with the 
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Pope, who offered him a crown, kept the Oilmans in check and severely 
chastised the Lithuanians, a savage people that were then beginning to 
emerge out of their backwoods and become a serious danger to Russia. 
The chronicle gave him, alone of all princes, the title of Samodfrrzhets 
( avTOfcpaTtop , Emperor). But his death in 1205 put an end to the first 
golden age of Galicia, and a period of exceedingly complicated strife 
followed, which ended only with the final triumph of Roman's son Daniel 
over all his foes (1235). 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Galicia was, as it is now, the 
most densely peopled part of the whole East European plain. It combined 
fertility of land with a greater security from the steppe than was the case 
with Kiev, with mineral wealth, and with commercial importance as the 
corridor to the West. Its urban development was in advance of the rest 
of Russia; some fifty Galician towns are mentioned by the chroniclers 
in the thirteenth century. Its agricultural wealth gave rise to a territorial 
aristocracy more ambitious and more independent than elsewhere. These 
boyars were as active a political force in Galicia as the urban mob was 
in Kiev. They could force the powerful Yaroslav Osmomysl himself to 
do their w ill; they burned at the stake his favourite mistress, and excluded 
from the succession his bastard son. They came to still greater prominence 
during the w ars that followed the death of Roman. On one occasion they 
tried and executed two princes, on another they proclaimed prince one 
of their own class, Yolodislav. He was promptly deposed, but these facts 
were without parallel in the rest of Russia. The southern part of Galicia, 
which extended over a large part of w hat is now Moldavia and Bessarabia, 
was an open steppe w here stood the town of Berlad' (modern Birlad). In 
the twelfth century Berlod' played the part that had been played by 
Tmutarakan' in the eleventh, that of a sanctuary where dissatisfied 
Russians mixed with every kind of steppe people. This population was a 
ready-made army for disinherited and ambitious princes trying to recover 
their share in the family pie. Such a prince was Ivan Berladnik (a cadet 
of the house of Galicia) who gave much trouble to his cousin Yaroslav. 
But the most distinctive feature of Galicia's history is the constant inter¬ 
course with its Western neighbours, Poland, and especially Hungary, then 
by far the greater power of the two. Hungarian intervention played a 
large part in the feuds that followed the death of Yaroslav Osmomysl 
and that of Roman. With the decline of the centripetal forces in Russia 
the influence on Galicia of her Latin neighbours became increasingly 
marked. 

The north-east of Russia, including the basin of the upper Volga (above 
Nizhni) and those of the Okd's left tributaries, the Klyaz'ma and the 
Moskva-reka, had for its centres the two ancient towns of Rostov and 
Suzdal'; Rostov became the episcopal see, Suzdal' the political capital. 
The principality included the northern part of the modern provinces of 
Moscow and Vladimir, the north-west of Nizhni, the west of Kostrom6, 
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the whole of Yaroslavl, the south-east of Tver", and the east of Novgorod. 
Originally inhabited by sparsely settled Finnish tribes (Ves 1 and Merya), 
it was colonised at first, as appears from philological evidence, from the 
north-west. But it was opened up in the later eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries by its princes (whose main residence was in Pereyaslavl) Vsevolod 
and his son Monomakh. Monomakh founded many new towns, including 
the northern Pereyaslavl and Vladimir on the Klyazfma, which his son 
Yuri, the founder of the independent house of Suzdal 1 , made his chief 
residence. Yuri did much for the advancement of his Suzdal 1 principality, 
but spent his last years in the struggle, crowned by a Pyrrhic victory, to 
win the throne of Kiev. The real founder of the greatness of the Suzdal 1 
principality was Yuris son and successor Audrey Bogolyubski. Like the 
Galician princes, but unhampered by a Galician aristocracy, he strove to 
build up a centralised territorial power. He definitely disregarded the 
idea of Russian unity and even attempted to make Vladimir an ecclesi¬ 
astical province independent of Kiev. Unpopular for his policy of financial 
extortion, contempt of tradition, and inclination to favourites of low 
birth, he was killed as the result of a palace conspiracy (1174). Ilis death 
was followed by two years of feuds between his nephews, the sons of his 
elder brother who had died before him, and his younger brother Vsevolod. 
The nephews had on their side the old cities of Rostov and Suzdal 1 with 
their aristocratic and municipal traditions, Vsevolod had the newer towns 
of Vladimir and Pereyaslavl. Vsevolod was victorious, and his reign 
(1176-1212) marks the height of the power of the Great Prince of 
Vladimir. After his death the land was divided between his numerous 
sons (whence his surname of“Big-Nest 11 ), and its unity was only restored 
after two centuries of uphill work by the rulers of Moscow. 

Like Andrey, Vsevolod, whose only rivals in power were Yaroslav of 
Galicia and Roman of Volhynia, aimed at creating a local power and paid 
scant attention to the south and to the possession of Kiev. Forestalling 
the policy of the post-Tartar princes, he tried to establish his overlordship 
over his nearest neighbours, forcing the Princes of Murom and of Ryazan 1 
to enter into treaties of vassalage, and severely repressing their vain efforts 
at independence. Thus the nucleus of an upper Volga State was being 
formed, the basis of the future Muscovy. Unlike the rest of Russia, which 
opened out on Europe, the new State, situated in the upper basin of a 
tributary of the Caspian, faced east. It was closely connected by com¬ 
merce, and at times by war, with its eastern neighbours the Bulgars of 
the middle Volga, a civilised, Muslim nation with extensive trading 
connexions in the East. The oriental connexion of Vladimir and Suzdal 1 
is illustrated by the beautiful churches dating from this period: they are 
built of stone quarried in the Urals, and are closely related in style to the 
contemporary architecture of Georgia and Armenia. We also find that 
one of Andrey"s sons married the Georgian queen, Tamara. But relations 
also existed with the West, and the chronicle mentions colonies of Greek, 
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German, and Czech artisans and merchants in Vladimir, as well as Jews 
and Armenians. 

In spite of the growth of centrifugal forces, the unity of the Russian 
nation was still keenly felt by the contemporaries of Roman of Volhynia 
and of Vsevolod Big-Nest. A common language, a common dynasty, and 
a common ecclesiastical organisation were enough to keep the feeling 
alive. It found expression in the all-Russian activities of princes like 
Mstislav of Tordpets, but above all in literature. The principal literary 
monument of the time is the chronicles or annals (tetopisi). Begun in 
Kiev probably about 1040, the chronicles were continued in various parts 
of the country, but wherever they wrote the chroniclers kept an eye on 
happenings in the whole of Russia, and continued to regard war against the 
nomads and other aggressive foreigners as the chief duty of the princes 
and their feuds as crimes. The greater part of the chronicle is by monks 
and clerics, but some of it, as the remarkable account of the reign of 
Izyaslav Mstislavich (1146-54), is obviously by lay hands. To the end 
of the twelfth century belongs the masterpiece of Old Russian literature, 
The Campaign of Igor' (Slovo o polku Igorcve ), which has for its subject 
the disastrous and comparatively insignificant campaign (1185) of a 
secondary prince of the house of Chernigov, Igor 1 of Novgorod-Seversk, 
against the Cumans. Apart from its high poetical merits, the poem is 
remarkable for the keen sense of national unity inspiring it, and for the 
patriotic feeling with which the anonymous author blames the princes for 
their feuds, and exhorts the great rulers of Suzdal’, Smolensk, and Galicia 
to come to the rescue of the brave prince who had gone out single-handed 
against the enemy. 

In the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries the relations of the 
Southern Princes with the Cumans were by no means exclusively hostile. 
Proximity often turned into good-neighbourliness, and marriages between 
Russian and Cuman ruling families were increasingly frequent. So, when 
in 1224 a Tartar 1 army sent by Jenghiz Khan under the command of 
Jebe and Subatai invaded the Cumanian steppe, it was quite natural 
for the Cumans to ask for Russian help, which was granted them. Mstislav 
of Tordpets (then also of Galicia) and other South Russian Princes 
marched with them against the invaders. The allied Russo-Cumanian 
host met the Tartars at the Kalka (now Kalmius, a northern tributary of 
the Sea of Azov), and suffered a crushing defeat (16 June 1224). Most of 
the Russian princes were taken captive and put to death. The disaster 
produced a terrible impression, which is reflected in the contemporary 
chronicles. The Tartars turned back east and were not heard of for several 

1 The Russians called the Mongols “Tatars, ” which has been turned into “Tartars” 
in Western Europe. The name was extended to all the direct subjects of the Khans. It 
was primarily a political name. It has been retained by several groups of Turkish- 
speaking peoples. See supra> Vol. iv, Chap, xx, p. 630. 
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years. But when they reappeared it was no longer as a reconnoitring 
advance-guard, but as an army bent on lasting conquest, led by Batu 
son of Juji and grandson of Jenghiz Khan. In 1236 Batu conquered 
the land of the Volga Bulgars. In the late autumn of the following year 
he entered the Russian principality of Ryazan’, destroyed that city, 
marched on to the Great Prince's residence Vladimir, destroyed that, 
defeated the united Northern Princes on the Sit’, north-west of Yaroslavl, 
on 4 March 1238, and advanced in the direction of Novgorod; but de¬ 
terred by the swampy nature of the country and the advancing spring, 
he turned south. On his southern march the only town which valiantly 
opposed him, Kozefsk, was drowned in blood. In 1239 Batu again raided 
the land of Suzdal’. In 1240 he started on a campaign for the conquest 
of the Wcst. Kiev was taken and destroyed, and the inhabitants massacred. 
The Tartars swept through Volhynia and Galicia, and penetrated into 
Silesia. But the death of the Great Khan, rather than the very partial 
successes of the Latin armies, saved Europe from further invasion; Batu 
had to hasten to Mongolia to take part in the election of a new Emperor 
(1242). In the partition that followed, Batu received as his ulus the 
north-west of the Mongol Empire, including the Russian plain. He fixed 
his residence near the bend of the lower Volga, at Saray (near the modern 
Tsarev). The Khanate of Batu and his successors is referred to by Muslim 
writers as Kipchak, by the Russians as the Golden Horde (Zolotaya Orda , 
in Turki Altyn Ordu). 

The Tartar invasion coincided in time with the rise of another alien 
race, the Lithuanians. Under Mindovg (c. 1235-60) they emerged from 
their original state of primitive anarchy and became an organised and 
aggressive power. Mindovg extended his authority over large tracts of 
purely Russian territory, including Vilna, Minsk, and Grodno. In the 
south-west the Lithuanians were kept in check by Daniel of Galicia, but 
in all other directions their devastating raids penetrated far into Russian 
territory, reaching as far as Novgorod, Moscow, and Kiev, so that inter¬ 
course between the north-east and south-west became difficult and pre¬ 
carious. The only remaining Russian power that was at all central, the 
principality of Smolensk, rapidly declined, crippled both by Lithuanian 
aggression and the destruction of Kiev, from constant contact with which 
Smolensk had derived much of its importance. All vitality was drawn 
towards the extreme periphery of the Russian territory; the only centres 
of population and of political action were now the Great Principality of 
Vladimir and Novgorod in the north and east, Lithuania in the west, 
and Galicia in the south-west. The centrifugal tendencies of the twelfth 
century now reached their natural conclusion. The Kievian unity was at an 
end, and the several parts of Russia were henceforward to develop along 
diverging roads. The thirteenth century is the age when the three modern 
Russian nationalities begin to take form, as distinct from each other: the 
Great Russians are the people of the north-east, of the lands dependent 
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on Vladimir (and later on Moscow) and the closely connected Novgorod, 
the future Muscovy; the White Russians are the Russian population 
absorbed into the Lithuanian State; the Ukrainians are the people of 
Galicia and Volhynia and the other lands of the south-west. 

But besides its purely disruptive effects the Tartar invasion had for its 
consequence the subjection of the greater part of Russia to the Golden 
Horde. This subjection is known in Russian historical tradition as the 
“Tartar Yoke 11 (tatarakoe fgo). The weight of the “yoke 11 varied in 
various parts of the country, but the only part that escaped it altogether 
was the lands that became subject to another alien race, the Lithuanians. 
The “yoke 11 was light in Galicia and in Novgorod, which was only in¬ 
directly subject to the Khan, in so far as it was subject to the Great 
Pi *ince of Vladimir. It weighed much heavier in the north-eastern princi¬ 
palities, the centre of the future development of the Empire. At last a 
large belt of borderland in the south and south-east, more or less co¬ 
extensive with the “park-land 11 or “semi-steppe 11 belt between the Dniester 
and the Don, and including the land of Bolokhovo, Pereyaslavl, and a 
large part of Kiev and Chernigov, became the actual grazing-ground of 
the nomads held by minor chiefs and rnurzas under the Khan of Saray. 
This tract was largely depopulated. But a part of the Russian population 
survived, and even some of the princes remained ruling over them, vassals 
themselves of some Tartar murza . As for the little anomalous land of 
Bolokhovo, it seems to have sided whole-heartedly with the Tartars and 
become their advance-guard against the Galician princes. 

Galicia does not appear to have suffered very much from Batifs invasion. 
Its Prince Daniel, who had been reigning since 1235, had to recognise 
the Tartar supremacy, but the Tartars treated him more considerately than 
they did his northern kinsmen; they felt behind his back the constant 
menace of Latin support. For a time Daniel, without openly breaking 
with the Tartars, cherished the hope of throwing off their yoke with the 
help of his western neighbours. To this end he recognised the papal 
supremacy and was crowned by the papal legate King of Galicia and 
Vladimiria (from Vladimir, capital of Volhynia). But Innocent IV proved 
powerless to raise the Poles and Hungarians against the heathen, and at 
length Daniel, disgusted by the bad faith of the Latins, renounced his 
allegiance to Rome. He retained, however, his title of king (in Russian, 
korol') and transmitted it to his successors. In the latter part of his 
reign his attitude towards the Tartars was one of conciliating submission. 
This gave him a free hand against the Lithuanians, whom he kept in 
check; and he even at one time succeeded in making his son Shvarno their 
duke. In spite of the Tartar overlordship, Daniels reign was a brilliant 
age for Galicia, the most brilliant in the whole history of that part of 
Russia. He was a great builder of churches and founder of towns, and a 
great encourager of commerce and industry. 

After his death (c. 1265) the cultural conditions continued for a time 
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unchanged. Galicia was in close contact with the West. Marriages with 
Western dynasties were frequent. But the political greatness of Galicia, 
divided between several princes, came to an end. The Lithuanians got 
the upper hand. In 1282 the Tartars under Khan Tulubugha invaded 
Galicia on their way to Poland and laid it waste. For some time the 
country became a grazing-ground for the nomads. The invasion seems 
to have been more destructive than that of Biitu, and is an important 
landmark in the decline of Galicia. The entries of the so-called Volhynian 
Chronicle 1 , which relates the events of the reign of Daniel and his sons 
and stands out as one of the most remarkable Old Russian histories, stop 
after 1293. For the next half century we have practically no sources for 
Galician and Volhynian history. Isolated from the other Russian powers, 
Galicia became the prey of Western expansion. It was finally incorporated 
in Poland in 1347. The aristocracy went over to Rome and Polish 
civilisation. But the middle and lower classes remained staunchly Russian 
and Orthodox, and the Russian burgesses of Lvov were destined to play 
a principal part in the first stages of the Ukrainian revival of the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century. 

The decline of Galicia gave the leadership in the Russian West to 
Lithuania, which under the successors of Mindovg became increasingly 
powerful. Though the majority of the subjects of the Lithuanian dukes 
were Russian, the Russian element failed to become dominant. The 
dynasty remained heathen till the middle of the fourteenth century and 
ultimately became Roman Catholic. Lithuania never became a consciously 
Russian State, and this justifies its exclusion from the present account of 
Russian history. But it must be borne in mind that in the fifteenth 
century, at the height of their power, the Dukes of Lithuania extended 
their suzerainty over the whole of White Russia and Ukraine (except 
Galicia), and far into the heart of Great Russia, as far as Tula and Orel. 

The decline of the commercial importance of Kiev had gone hand in 
hand with a general decline of the commercial importance of Russia, 
due to the shifting of the great trade routes. Even the revived com¬ 
mercial importance of the South Russian steppe, due to the new stability 
given it by the Tartars, did not affect the Dnieper land; the new trade 
routes converged towards the lower Don, leaving the Russian lands outside 
the transit movement. The commercial decline of Russia is illustrated by 
the scarcity of precious metal which increased from the eleventh century 
onwards, making living cheaper, and by the decline of the relative im¬ 
portance of the towns. The only part of the Russian territory which 
retained an international commercial importance and a constitution based 
on urban supremacy was Novgorod. 

Novgorod was the metropolis of the North. Its immediate territory 

1 The Volhynian Chronicle is not annalistic in form, but presents a continuous 
pragmatic narrative, with few dates. Hence the difficulty of an exact chronology. 
Even the date of Daniel's death can be only approximately fixed. 
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included the basin of the Neva and other southern tributaries of the Finnish 
Gulf. Except the south-west section of this territory, with Pskov, which 
ultimately grew into an independent polity, the country was largely unfit 
for agriculture and sparsely populated. So for its existence Novgorod 
had to rely on imported grain, which came chiefly from the upper Volga 
country, known to the Novgorodians as the Niz (Lower country), because 
at an early date they had made themselves masters of the portages from 
the Baltic into the Volga basin and held all the north-western headwaters 
of the latter. Their principal settlement in the Volga basin was Torzhdk. 
In spite of the possession of these strategical vantage points, its economic 
dependence on the Niz was a very serious handicap for Novgorod, and 
ultimately doomed it to become the prey of Moscow. 

The real foundation of the wealth and greatness of Novgorod was 
its northern possessions, the immense territories stretching north and 
east of the Baltic-Arctic divide which the Novgorodians called the 
“land beyond the portages” ( Zavoloclie ). Zavoloch’e extended north to 
the Murman coast and east beyond the Urals to the mouth of the Obi. 
It was not so much a possession of the city of Novgorod as of individual 
Novgorodians. Only in the western part, especially on the White Sea 
and along the Dvina and its affluents, were there any permanent Nov¬ 
gorod ian settlements. The vast north-east, inhabited very sparsely by 
Samoyeds and Zyryans, was only periodically raided for tribute. The 
chief article supplied to Novgorod by Zavoloch’e was precious furs, and 
these were the foundation of Novgorod’s economic importance. Other 
northern commodities distributed by Novgorod to the West were fish, 
whale and walrus bone, hunting falcons, salt, mica, and silver. On the 
whole the economic system of Novgorod may roughly be formulated thus: 
Novgorod sold the produce of Zavoloeh’e to the West, and on the money 
thus obtained bought grain from the Niz. But of course the produce of 
its export trade shewed a large surplus over what it required to pay for 
its grain, and Novgorod in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and even fifteenth 
century was by far the richest place in all Russia. The commercial great¬ 
ness of Novgorod begins in the. twelfth century and is closely connected 
with that of Wisby and of the Hansa. A characteristic feature of Nov- 
gorodian trade is that it was active in the Niz and in Zavoloch’e, and 
passive in the West. Novgorodian merchants monopolised not only the 
north, but practically all the trade of the Niz. They did not as a rule 
trade in the West; the “Goths and Germans” came to Novgorod, but 
were not allowed to go any farther east or north. All Novgorodian export 
to t he West went through the hands of the Hanseatic factory in Novgorod 
(St Peters Hof). 

While relations with the Germans of the Hansa were friendly, Nov¬ 
gorod’s nearer Latin neighbours, the Teutonic Knights and the Swedes, 
were often its enemies. This was especially so in the years following the 
settlement of the Knights in Livonia and the expansion of the Swedes in 
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South Finland. In the second quarter of the thirteenth century, influenced 
by papal policy, both these powers contemplated the complete reduction 
of Novgorod. Coming as it did at the same time as the Tartar and 
Lithuanian invasions, the Latin menace to Novgorod was a very real one. 
Fortunately the Swedes and the Teutonic Knights acted apart, and 
Novgorod had at the time a military leader equal to the occasion. This 
was Alexander, son of Yaroslav, Great Prince of Vladimir. In 1240 
he defeated the Swedes under Earl Birger on the Neva, not far from 
the present site of Leningrad. This victory gave him the surname of 
Nevski. Two years later he routed the Teutonic Knights on the ice of 
Lake Peipus (1242). These victories fixed the territorial status quo for 
the next three centuries. The legend of these battles and of Alexander 
Nevski helped to keep Novgorod aloof from Western cultural influences. 
Its immunity from all Latin infection was quite as great as that of the Niz, 
and is more striking if one considers its constant intercourse with the 
Latins. In the century and a half following the Tartar invasion, Novgorod 
was the cultural and artistic metropolis of Great Russia. Much of its 
wealth was spent on the building and decoration of churches and monas¬ 
teries. In architecture it developed a style of its own, based on the 
Byzantine tradition, but manifesting considerable originality, while the 
religious painting of Novgorod is a direct introduction to the great 
Muscovite renaissance of the fifteenth century. 

The constitutional history of Novgorod, and of its “younger brother" 
Pskov, gives these two cities a unique place in Russian history. It is a 
development to their logical end of the republican possibilities inherent 
in the institutions of Kievian Russia. As has been said, Novgorod owing 
to its close political connexion with Kiev failed to identify itself with 
any branch of the house of St Vladimir. So the prince, in Novgorod, 
was always a stranger with no roots in the country. At first the Nov- 
gorodians seem to have resented this fact, and tried to secure for themselves 
a local dynasty, but before long they took advantage of the situation. 
The first important step towards “republicanism" was made as early as 
1126, when the Posadnik, originally the prince’s lieutenant and the chief 
civil officer in the town, became an elected magistrate. Precedent soon 
established that he could not be dismissed by the prince. In 1156 the 
bishop, contrary to the usage of other dioceses, came to be elected by 
the citizens, and only consecrated by the metropolitan. At the end of the 
twelfth century Novgorodian liberty found a dangerous enemy in the 
rising power of the Princes of Suzdal’ and Vladimir. But from the long 
struggle that followed the Novgorodians emerged victorious. An important 
date is their victory over Audrey Bogolyubski under the walls of Novgorod 
on 27 November 1170. It was ascribed to a miracle of the Holy Virgin, 
and its anniversary has paradoxically enough become a feast for the whole 
Russian Church. In the early thirteenth century the Novgorodian liberties 
found a powerful champion in the person of the ubiquitous Mstislav of 
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Tordpets, who was long Prince of Novgorod and whose reign may be 
regarded as the final establishment of the republican principle there. 
After Mstislav, force of circumstances made Novgorod almost in¬ 
variably choose the Great Prince of Vladimir, or a near kinsman of his, 
for their prince, but they were now sufficiently strong to reduce him to 
the status of a mere magistrate ( uryadnik) with rights strictly defined 
by treaty. If he attempted to infringe them he was promptly “shewn 
the way out." In the later thirteenth century, the princes, whose pride 
suffered in Novgorod from constant pinpricks, adopted the policy of not 
coming there in person but only sending their lieutenants. Still the 
dependence of Novgorod on the Niz, owing to economic reasons, was 
definite. When the Great Prince of Vladimir became the subject of 
the Khan, Novgorod was itself involved, indirectly, in subjection to the 
Tartars. No Tartar army ever approached Novgorod, but in 1257 the 
Novgorodians on the insistence of the Great Prince of Vladimir had to 
consent to pay the Tartar poll-tax. It is true that this Prince, Alexander 
Nevski, was exceptionally popular in Novgorod; and the situation did 
not last long. 

At the height of its power Novgorod was practically a republic. The 
prince was a foreign potentate invited by treaty to act as chief judge 
and military commander. His authority was limited by the treaties 
meticulously and jealously. Without the elected Posadnik he could 
“neither pronounce judgment, nor grant land, nor issue charters." Com¬ 
mercial law was administered without his assistance. He could not acquire 
property within the jurisdiction of Novgorod, and the tribute he was 
allowed to collect for himself in the country districts was jealously 
controlled by the civic authorities. On the other hand, he was obliged 
to concede the right of free trade to Novgorodians in his hereditary 
possessions. 

All authority was vested in the “sovereign people" gathered in the 
veche. It was unlimited in power. In the thirteenth century, especially 
under the distinctly democratically-minded Mstislav of Tordpets, the 
influence of the lower classes, of the social democracy, seems to have been 
real and decisive, but, in the fourteenth and fifteenth, the capitalist 
aristocracy became the only real political factor, and the veche an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of individual boyars or parties of boyars. There was 
no procedure in the veche. It could only say Aye or No to the proposals 
put before it. These were usually prepared by a sort of unofficial cabinet 
(the Germans called it the Hemmrat) which was presided over by the 
archbishop and consisted of the acting and the former magistrates, Posad¬ 
niks and Tvsyatskies. If a party of the veche was sufficiently loud to 
shout down the other party it carried the day; if not, the parties had 
recourse to arms, and the bridge over the Volkhov was the scene of these 
judgments by battle. The executive magistrates were, like the prince, 
limited in power, elected for short terms, and subject to removal; the 
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Novgorodians were “masters of their Princes and Posadniks.” The Posad- 
nik was the chief executive, though the archbishop took precedence over 
him. The tysyatski (chiliarch) was originally commander of the city 
militia, but in later times his chief function was that of president of the 
commercial court. 

The social constitution of the Novgorodian polity was distinctly pluto¬ 
cratic. The boyars were an aristocracy of capitalists, bankers, and land- 
owners. They had enormous estates, especially in the outlying territories 
of Zavoloch’e, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they con¬ 
trolled all affairs and held all the magistracies. Beneath them were the 
merchants, who did the actual trading and were organised into gilds. 
One of these, “St John’s hundred "(Ivanskoe sto ), was of special importance 
and exercised control over weights and measures. The common people 
were the chief actors at the veche, but generally only as pawns in the 
hands of the rich. The city of Novgorod was organised into an infinity 
of small communities, each quarter and each street having its own organ¬ 
isation. The country districts ( pogosty ), the smaller towns ( prigorody — 
“by-towns”), and the outlying colonies had no voice in the politics of 
Novgorod, but enjoyed a large amount of self-government, which was 
also in the hands of the local rich. When in the fifteenth century the 
struggle of Novgorod with Moscow entered on its final stage, the pluto¬ 
cratic nature of its society was fatal to it; the lower classes had no 
interest in supporting the oligarchy, and very largely sided with 
Moscow. ‘ 

Pskov, at first a mere “by-town” of Novgorod, in the fourteenth century 
became independent, had princes of its own, and obtained the style of 
“younger brother” of Novgorod. Unlike Novgorod, it was agricultural 
rather than commercial; its country is still the principal flax-growing 
district of Russia. Though in the main also an oligarchy, there was less 
difference in wealth and more equality. Alone of all Russian lands Pskov 
had no slaves. Its constitution was similar to that of Novgorod, but better 
codified. The rights of the prince, of the two Posadniks, of the veche , 
and of the minor townships were better defined. Pskov did not succeed 
in becoming an independent bishopric, and remained part of the diocese 
of Novgorod, but the rights of the archbishop were also strictly defined 
and limited by treaty, and the ecclesiastical affairs managed by an elective 
board representing all the parishes and monasteries of the town, of which 
there were eighty-five. Like Novgorod, Pskov was a home of the arts and 
its small churches have a charm and distinction entirely their own. Situ¬ 
ated on the Livonian frontier, Pskov was a fighting city, Russia’s farthest 
outpost against the Latin. Its walls were, till the sixteenth century, the 
best in Russia, and often withstood the Germans and the Lithuanians. 
Its Russian patriotism was kept alive by this border-position, and when 
in the struggle against Moscow Novgorod shewed itself so prone to seek 
help from the alien and Latin Lithuanian, Pskov invariably supported 
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Moscow. And it is no chance that the imperial Muscovite theory of 
Moscow—the Third Rome—was first voiced by a man of Pskov. 

While Novgorod, Pskov, and the south-west remained comparatively 
unaffected bv Tartar dominion, it was otherwise with the land that was 
to become the cradle of the Russian Empire. This was the land ruled by 
the princes of the houses of Suzdal 1 and Ryazan 1 , with the adjoining 
northern and eastern parts of the lands of Chernigov and Smolensk. For 
two hundred and forty years it bore the chief weight of the “Tartar Yoke. 11 
The land was unfit for nomads, and the Tartars made no attempt to take 
direct possession of it. They only made it a tribute-paying dependency 
and organised its financial exploitation. In the first half-century or so 
following the invasion, the Khans appointed Tartar lieutenants ( baskdki) 
to Russia, whose principal office was to collect the poll-tax which the 
Tartars imposed on their subjects. The poll-tax was paid by all the popu- 
laiion except the clergy, and for this end censuses were taken in 1257 
and in 1275. Except for occasional punitive inroads, the poll-tax and the 
census were the only form in which the Yoke affected the common people. 
The princes were much more closely affected by it. They had to be in¬ 
vested with the Khan’s yarlyk (charter) and this yarlyk cost much 
money, for the only means of obtaining it was a liberal expenditure of 
cash at the Horde, to the Khan, his wives, his kinsmen, and his murzax. 
It was also quite precarious, for no prince was at any moment guaranteed 
against his kinsman getting a yarlyk for the same principality by paying a 
higher price. Besides their money the princes had to spend much of their 
time in journeys to Saray, and in the earlier years even to Karakorum. 
Many of them never returned from these journeys, and it was customary to 
draw up one’s testament before starting for the Horde. The Horde became 
a school of shameless intrigue and corruption. These conditions lasted till 
the decline of the Tartar power in the fifteenth century. 

It is impossible to discuss here what was the cultural influence of 
the Tartars, and whether its effect was for the worse or not; too much 
depends on the values that are taken as standards. But two political 
results of the Tartar dominion are quite apparent, and destroy the myth 
of an uninterrupted evolution: it was the Tartars who made the Church 
an independent political force, and it was they who by constituting the 
Great Princes of Vladimir farmers of the Tartar tribute gave them the 
political instrument by which to subject the other princes and lands of 
Russia. 

The position of the Church in Kievian Russia was analogous to its 
position in the Eastern Empire. It was an overwhelmingly important 
cultural and moral influence, but, politically, it was dependent on the 
secular power. Only the fact that, with two anomalous exceptions, the 
Metropolitans of Kiev were invariably Greeks, together with their 
dependence on the Patriarch of Constantinople, gave them a position of 
CH. xxn 
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relative independence in regard to the Russian princes. The other bishops 
had not even this degree of independence. With the growth of monastic 
and episcopal land-owning, the economic importance of the Church grew, 
but that this in itself was insufficient to make the Church an independent 
political power is shewn by the example of those Russian lands which 
remained outside the Tartar influence—Novgorod and Lithuania, where 
the Church remained as dependent (in the former case on the citizens, in 
the latter on the dukes and magnates) as it had been before the invasion. 
The Tartars changed the situation. Their religious policy was one of 
tolerance and protection towards the priests of all religions, whom the 
animist Tartars regarded as having control over supernatural forces which 
it was prudent to propitiate. So the clergy of all religions were given a 
privileged treatment, in return for which they were expected to pray to 
their several deities for the welfare of the Khan. In Russia, the clergy 
were from the outset exempted from taxes and the Church given im¬ 
munity from all secular jurisdiction. These privileges were embodied in 
special yarlyks issued to the Metropolitan, whose authority was thus 
greatly increased 1 ; the Church not only became independent, but its 
government grew more centralised and monarchical, while its economic 
wealth gave it a stable basis. Throughout the Tartar period the Metro¬ 
politan must not be regarded as a subject of the Great Prince, but as an 
independent power. When the two became allies, as they did in the early 
fourteenth century, it was an alliance of two equal powers. The power of 
the Great Prince ultimately grew more rapidly than that of the Church, 
and by the middle of the fifteenth century had certainly outstripped it. 
But in the earlier period the situation was different, and till about the 
time of the death of St Alexis (1378) the Church was the predominant 
partner in the alliance. 

After the destruction of Kiev the Metropolitans remained at first 
nominally attached to their old see, but its absolute degradation forced 
them to look for a new residence. At first they were attracted westwards, 
but ultimately they settled in the north. In 1300 Vladimir became the 
official see, and a little later St Peter (1308-26), the first regularly ap¬ 
pointed Metropolitan of Russian birth, chose for his residence a secondary 
town of the archiepiscopal diocese, Moscow. It was only in the fifteenth 
century that Moscow became the official seat of the metropolitans. The fact 
that the Metropolitan of Russia had become a vassal of the Khan, and cast in 
his lot with the Princes of Vladimir and Moscow, made the western dio¬ 
ceses try to emancipate themselves from his authority. As early as 1303 
the kingdom of Galicia seems to have been created a separate ecclesiastical 
province, but this did not last. The Dukes of Lithuania made repeated 
and temporarily successful efforts towards the same end, but it was only 

1 A bishopric, subject to the Metropolitan of Russia, was founded at Saray in 

1261. 
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late in the fifteenth century (1458) that the western dioceses were finally 
separated from Moscow. 

The Tartar period, especially the fourteenth century, in Great Russia 
(but not in West Russia) was also a period of great religious revival, of 
great individual religious and ascetic achievement. In Kievian times 
Russian monasticisrn was purely urban, and all the oldest Russian mon¬ 
asteries were situated in or near the larger towns. Great monasteries 
continued to be founded, and flourished in the cities, after the Tartar in¬ 
vasion. But at the same time there began a movement, which reached its 
highest point in the fifteenth century, away from human centres into 
the wilderness of the North Russian forest. The movement originated in 
the purest ascetic and spiritual impulse, but it resulted in the opening-up 
of the forest land and in the growth of great and wealthy monastic com¬ 
munities, endowed with extensive lands and immune feudal jurisdiction, 
which became the social and economic centres of vast regions. The 
greatest monasteries were those founded by the holiest and most venerated 
hermits, who combined ascetic purity with great organising ability. The 
most important of these houses were: the Trinity Monastery (Troitsa), 
forty miles north-east of Moscow, founded (c. 1335) by St Sergius of 
Radonezh, the most venerated of Russian saints; the Kirilov-Belozersky 
Monastery, founded (1397) by St Cyril near the White Lake; and the 
monastery founded (in 1429) by SS. Zosima, German, and Savatiy on the 
island of Solovki in the White Sea. 

The second political effect of the “Tartar Yoke, 1 *' the growth of a 
centralised monarchic power, began to shew only in the fourteenth 
century. The end of the thirteenth on the contrary saw the decline of 
all central authority. The age of Alexander Nevski (1246-63) was a 
period of some recuperation. He spent most of his reign in journeys to 
Saray, and farther east to Karakorum, trying every means to alleviate the 
burdens of his ruined land. Ilis policy was one of unqualified submission 
to the Horde. It emphasises the growing “eastward” tendency of Russia 
that this victorious enemy of the Latins was an obedient vassal of the 
Mongols. After his death (1263) he was canonised. 

The following sixty years were a period of continuous strife between 
the princes for the “ Great Principality of Vladimir.” The principal rivals 
were the Princes of Tver 1 , Nizhni-Novgorod, and Moscow. Those of 
Ryazan 1 , who did not belong to the house of Vsevolod Big-Nest, were 
excluded from the competition, but remained important potentates at 
home. The princes who succeeded in obtaining the Khan's yarlyk for the 
Great Principality adopted the policy of not coming to Vladimir, but 
remaining in their original residences. Thus Vladimir sank to the level of 
a merely symbolic capital. But the territory and revenues attached to 
its possession were more important than those of any of the local princi¬ 
palities, even before it became linked with the right to collect the Tartar 
tribute. 


cii. xxi. 
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A main feature of North-Eastern Russia in the Tartar period is the 
continuous multiplication of princes and principalities. Each prince was 
entitled to his share in the paternal domain, and where sons were numerous 
the principalities rapidly split up into an infinity of tiny patrimonies. This 
was particularly the case in the northern principalities of Rostov, Yaro¬ 
slavl, and Belozero. But however small the principality, the prince 
retained in full his rights as territorial sovereign. Apart from the Great 
Prince of Vladimir's authority as tax-collector and lieutenant of the Khan, 
a prince's sovereignty could be limited only by voluntary contract. The 
great inequality of real distribution of power forced the lesser princes 
to enter into contracts of a feudal character with the greater. They 
commended 1 themselves to a more powerful neighbour, and became his 
“younger brothers" or even his “servants." Contract became the only 
source of obligation, and no distinction was made between public and 
private law. The character of the prince as judge and guardian of the 
peace was obscured by his quality of proprietor of lands and rights. 
Beneath the princes stood the untitled landowners, the boyars. Though 
no boyar could ever become a prince, there was little difference, beyond 
the title, between the two. The boyars were also privileged landowners, 
possessors of extensive juridical and financial immunities. They were 
“free servants" {vdFnyc slug !) of the prince. They served him at will, and 
could always leave him, after giving proper notice, and transfer their 
homage to another prince. The clause of the “free passage" of servants is 
included in all the inter-princely treaties of the time. The lands of the 
departing “servant" could not be confiscated; the personal feudal tie of 
the boyar was independent of the territorial subjection of his lands; 
and this, the lands being as a rule immune, was of the loosest kind. It 
is obvious that the clause of the “free passage" was advantageous to the 
more powerful and richer princes who could thus attract numerous and 
important followers. The prince was the gospodfn of his free servants, a 
word more or less answering to suzerain, and opposed to gosudar' 
(“master," “owner," dominus) which described his relation to his inferior 
servants, slaves, and other possessions. The term gosuddr\ originally a 
purely economic conception, grew in the fifteenth century to denote the 
absolute power of the unlimited monarch. It ultimately became the 
current and official name for the Russian monarch, and its derivative 
gosuddrstvo came to denote the State in general. 

Both the princes and boyars had numerous military retainers, who 
formed their political and military force, and tenants who provided an 
economic basis. The latter were called the “black people" (chemye lyudl) 
and played a very inferior part in fourteenth-century society; they did 
all the paying. Still they were free men, for there was no servitude of the 
glebe, and in the larger or more outlying manors they enjoyed a certain 
degree of self-administration, which increased in Muscovite times. There 
1 The Russian term is zalozhit' sya. 
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was also a numerous unfree population, the descendants of the older slaves, 
or the result of feudal surrender of liberty. The unfree class included 
men of a higher standing than mere domestic servants or labourers, 
stewards for instance and military retainers. These unfree retainers were 
akin to the ministeriales of early medieval Germany. They were better 
off than the free tax-paying tenant, and afterwards played an important 
part in the making of the Russian gentry. In general, this structure of 
society bears a strong likeness to the early forms of Western feudalism, 
but Russia never developed anything like a complete system of feudal law. 

Moscow is first mentioned in 1147. Its situation on the extreme south¬ 
west border of the Suzdal’ land, near the Chernigov frontier, is still 
reflected in the fact that near it passes the dividing line between the two 
principal dialects of Great Russia. This border situation became a central 
one when the Smolensk and Chernigov lands that had not been devastated 
by the Tartars or annexed by the Lithuanians became parts of the north¬ 
eastern social and economic system. The founder of the Muscovite 
branch of the house of Vsevolod Big-Nest was Daniel (oh. 1304), youngest 
son of Alexander Nevski. At first his possessions included only four of 
the thirteen districts of the modern province of Moscow, but by his death 
they included the important principality of Pereyaslavl bequeathed to 
Daniel by his childless nephew. Under Daniel’s son Yuri (George) began the 
struggle between Moscow and Tver’ for the throne of Vladimir. It was 
chiefly a struggle of intrigue at the Khan’s court, in which Yuri proved 
himself more skilful than his reckless rival, Michael of Tver’. At Yuri’s 
instigation and with his direct concurrence, Michael was put to death by 
the Tartars (1319). How little Moscow had yet the sympathy of Russian 
opinion is shewn by the fact that Michael was canonised by the Church 
as a martyr. A little later Yuri was in his turn killed by the Tver’ party 
(1324). His younger brother Ivan Kalita (John the Pouch) succeeded him 
in Moscow, and by dint of lavish expenditure at the Horde obtained the 
yarlijk for the Great Principality (1328). What was more, he was en¬ 
trusted with the collection of the Tartar tribute, a turning-point of primary 
importance for the creation of a centralised monarchy. Henceforward, 
except for one insignificant interval, the Great Principality, and with it 
the power to collect the tribute, remained with the house of Moscow. 

Ivan Kalitd inaugurated the policy that was to make the fortune of 
his dynasty. Its main points were alliance with the Church, thrift at 
home, and, above all, the maintenance of friendly and peaceful relations 
with the Horde by constant expenditure and complete submission, in 
order to secure by every means the throne of Vladimir in the family. The 
Khan’s friendship cost much, but it paid; it meant, besides the rich 
revenues of the Great Principality, the control of the Tartar tribute of 
which a large part naturally remained in Moscow. On their increased 
income Kalitd and his successors bought up lands and jurisdictions, and 
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forced contracts of “younger brotherage” and vassalage on minor princes. 
Besides, the administration of the tribute gave a powerful means of 
control over the other princes, and Kalita and his successors did not 
hesitate to use the Khan’s armies against insubordinate rivals. Though 
the alliance with the Khan gave power and wealth, it did not give 
popularity or moral authority. In this respect a far more profitable ally 
of the Princes of Moscow was the Church. The Church more than any 
other force in Russia was inspired with the idea of national unity; the 
Metropolitan was in fact the only all-Russian authority, the only visible 
symbol of unity. In order that the ideal of unity might also materialise 
in the secular sphere, he had no choice but to select one among the rival 
princes on whom to bestow his influence. When St Peter chose Moscow 
rather than Tver’ or Ryazan’, he had two main reasons. The first was of a 
formal nature: Moscow was a town of the metropolitan diocese, while 
the capitals of the other important princes had bishops of their own, and 
the metropolitan could not exercise in them his episcopal rights. Secondly, 
the Church was closely linked with the Khans whose yarlyks were the 
foundation of its political independence, and the loyalty of the Moscow 
Princes made them preferable to the restless and ambitious Princes of 
Tver’. So, after St Peter, his successor the Greek Theognost (I #28-53) 
followed his example, stayed in Moscow, and continued his pro-Muscovite 
policy. 

Ivan Kalitfi died in 1341. He was a far more powerful prince at his 
death than he had been at his accession, but how little conscious he was 
of his work of unification is shewn by his will, the oldest document of its 
kind that has come down to us: he divided his possessions in almost 
equal parts between his three sons and his widow; Moscow itself with all 
its revenue and jurisdiction was divided between the three brothers. The 
wording of the document is highly typical of the domestic and private 
attitude of the princes of the time to their possessions of whatever kind; 
towns, manors, jurisdictions, jewels, furs, and clothes are treated exactly 
in the same way and in the same language. Taken by itself the effect of 
the will would have been the breaking-up of Moscow into a new succession 
of petty principalities. But it was not in their quality of Princes of 
Moscow that these princes did their work of unification, but as Great 
Princes of Vladimir, and the yarlyk for the Great Principality was 
easily obtained by Kaliti’s eldest son Simeon (1341-53), and after 
his death by his younger brother Ivan II (1353-59). Ivan was a 
weak-minded and feeble prince, and if the future of Moscow had de¬ 
pended as much as is sometimes supposed on the character of its princes 
he would certainly have jeopardised it. But it did not. A Russian 
prince, in the fourteenth century, was not an autocrat, except in his own 
manors where alone he was gosuddr ( dominus\ but a “Prince in Council.” 
His councillors were the boyars, and without them he did nothing. 
Simeon in his will enjoined his successors to “obey them,” next to “our 
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father the Metropolitan,” and a generation later Dimitri of the Don on 
his death-bed said to them: “your title was not boyars but princes of my 
land.” 1 It was in the Muscovite boyars that the continuity of Muscovite 
policy resided, so that neither the feebleness of Ivan II nor the minority 
of his son Dimitri seriously endangered it. But besides the boyars there 
was another man who saw to the future of Moscow and of Russian unity, 
St Alexis, himself a member of a family of Moscow boyars, who after the 
death of Theognost succeeded to the metropolitan see (1354). Till his 
death in 1378 he remained virtual ruler of Russia, secular and spiritual. 
After Ivan IPs death the Prince of Suzdal" succeeded in obtaining the 
yarltjk for the throne of Vladimir, but owing to the boyars at home and 
to the influence of St Alexis at the Horde this was promptly set aside, and 
the infant Dimitri once again united the possession of Moscow with that 
of the Great Principality. They were never again separated. 

The years of the administration of St Alexis and the reign of Dimitri 
(who came of age about 1369) were a period when the power of Moscow 
received its final confirmation and consecration. Alexis exercised his 
spiritual authority in the interests of unity, bringing the princes to 
mutual peace and obedience to Moscow. Tver" and Ryazan" were humbled 
and reduced to vassalage, while Nizhni-Novgorod became an unequal ally. 
The only serious rival power, Lithuania, was now also making rapid 
progress under the leadership of Olgierd (1345-77) and Jagiello. In 
relation to the Horde the old policy of obedience was continued, but the 
Horde was in a state of dissolution. The dynasty of Batu had lost all 
vitality and prestige. The vizier ( temnik ) Mamay became Khan-maker and 
was finally proclaimed Khan. Meanwhile a movement of Russian colonisa¬ 
tion south-east of the lower Oka in the Mordva country became a source 
of frontier incidents with the Tartars. When Mamay decided to retaliate 
and chastise the Russians, it was resolved in Moscow, for the first time, 
to meet him with open force. The first victory over a Tartar army was 
won in 1378. Mamay prepared for a more serious invasion. St Alexis was 
now dead, but his spiritual successor St Sergius of Ilddonezh, who had 
refused the succession of the metropolitan see offered him by Alexis, 
realised that a policy of submission was no longer necessary, and gave 
his benediction to Dimitri's army and all his moral support to the cause 
of resistance. The army led by Dimitri against the Tartars included all 
the northern princes except those of Ryazan". For the first time the 
Prince of Moscow appeared in the role of a national leader. Dimitri's 
and Mamay's armies met in the field of Kulikovo on the upper Don 
(8 September 1380). The battle was furious and the losses on both sides 
very heavy. But the Russian victory was decisive. It determined Moscow 
as the leader and the symbol of national unity, and became legendary. 
Dimitri became known by the surname of Donskoy (of the Don). But it 

1 One of the boyars of Simeon was Audrey Kobyla, the earliest known ancestor of 
the Romanovs. 
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caused little change in Russia's relation to the Tartars. Mamay, it is true, 
was overthrown. But two years later Tuqtamish, a vassal of Tamerlane, 
appeared in the Volga steppe, took possession of Saray, and marched into 
Russia. Moscow, abandoned by Dimitri, was besieged by Tuqtamish 
and surrendered. The Princes of Tver 1 , Ryazan 1 , Nizhni hastened to pay 
homage to the victor. After laying waste the lands of Moscow and 
Vladimir, Tuqtamish retired to the Horde (1382). The result of his 
campaign was a complete reassertion of the Tartar Yoke. When Dimitri 
died, his son Vasili I (Basil, 1389-1425) had to go, as his fathers had gone, 
to the Horde, there to obtain the yarlyk for the Great Principality. 

In Vasili’s reign Russia again had to suffer from Tartar invasion. In 
1395 Tamerlane, on a punitive expedition against Tuqtamish, who had 
rebelled against him, entered Russia, took and destroyed Elets, and raided 
the open country in the direction of Ryazan 1 and Kolomna; but he soon 
retired into the steppe, not to return. Tamerlane’s invasion did not mean 
any increase of Tartar power in Russia, and in the following years the 
authority of the Horde sank to such a low level that Vasili attempted a 
new policy: he stopped sending the tribute to the Khan, while continuing 
to collect it for his own benefit. This lasted for several years, until the 
Khan-maker and virtual Khan Edigey, a more efficient and resolute 
soldier than the degenerate Khans, decided to put an end to it. In 1408 
he invaded Russia and besieged Moscow. Like his father in 1382, Vasili 
abandoned his capital in the hour of danger, but the citizens defended 
themselves valiantly, shewing that in time of emergency the old municipal 
spirit of self-help was still alive in them. The Tartars after a fruitless 
siege were forced to withdraw, devastating the open country. The result 
of the invasion was a new reassertion of the “yoke.” But the power of 
the Horde was irrevocably sinking, and Vasili's journey to Saray in 1412 
was the last of its kind undertaken by a Russian prince. His son Vasili II 
and his grandson Ivan III still received investiture from the Horde, but 
did not go there personally; it was brought to them to Moscow by am¬ 
bassadors. But attempts to shake the Yoke off by force were given up, 
until it became too weak to be maintained. 

The period from the death of St Alexis to that of Vasili I (1378-1425) 
was not so uniformly propitious to Moscow as the preceding one. The 
invasions of 1382 and 1408 were serious setbacks to Muscovite power. 
In particular Moscow’s hold on Tver’ and Ryazan’ was much weakened. 
The further rise of the Lithuanian power was another menace. Under the 
rule of Vitovt (Vitold, 1388-1430) Lithuania became a great European 
power. Its suzerainty extended over most of the old lands of Smolensk 
and Chernigov, while Ryazan’ and Tver’ looked up to it as a more de¬ 
sirable suzerain than Moscow. But Vitovt had more neighbours than 
Moscow to quarrel with, and his relations with Vasili I, who was married 
to his daughter, were more often friendly than hostile. 

On the whole, however, the power of Moscow grew steadily. The 
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Church under the metropolitan Cyprian, a*Bulgarian (1390-1406), and 
Photius, a Greek (1408-31), continued the policy of St Alexis though 
neither of his two successors had his personal influence. They gave 
support to Vasili’s aggressive policy* against Nizhni-Novgorod and 
against Novgorod. The annexation of the former principality (1391) was 
the chief territorial advance made under Vasili I. It is a characteristic 
example of Muscovite methods. Vasili-began by purchasing at the Horde 
a yarlyk for the principality of Nizhni which dispossessed the ruling 
prince in favour of himself. The Prince of Nizhni on hearing this news 
asked his boyars if they would stand by him against the Muscovite ag¬ 
gression; they pledged their support. But they had already been secretly 
corrupted by Vasili, who had promised them advancement and rewards. 
As soon as the Tartar and Muscovite envoys arrived at Nizhni with the 
yarlyk , the boyars threw off the mask and placed themselves at the dis¬ 
posal of Vasili. The Prince of Nizhni was seized and deported to a remote 
Muscovite possession, and his territory incorporated in the Great Prin¬ 
cipality. Vasili’s attempt against Novgorod, though vigorously supported 
by Cyprian, was less successful. In this case Tartar help could be of little 
avail. He adopted the policy of attacking Novgorod’s most vital posses¬ 
sion, the Dvina land, the heart of Zavoloch’e, which was also the most 
exposed, as the headwaters of the Dvina were in the possession of princes 
dependent on Vasili. In 1396 a Muscovite army occupied the Dvina land 
with the aid of the local landlords who, in a charter that has been preserved, 
were granted autonomy under Muscovite suzerainty. But in 1398 the 
Novgorodians coming in force drove off the Muscovites, and the Dvina 
boyars were severely chastised for their treachery. 

The principal aspect of Muscovite progress in these years was that 
St Alexis and St Sergius had given Moscow a moral and spiritual halo, 
and the battle of Kulikovo had consecrated it the leader of the nation. 
This idea of Moscow as the centre and symbol of national unity, inde- 
fatigably propagated by the Church, did as much as the aggressive policy 
of its princes, and even counterbalanced those aspects which worked 
against their popularity. Moscow now superseded Novgorod also as the 
cultural and artistic capital. Stone architecture, which had died out since 
the Tartar invasion, was revived. Literature, under the influence of Cyprian 
and other South Slav clerics, became ambitious and more elaborately 
rhetorical. But the greatest achievement of Muscovite culture was in 
religious painting: the age of Cyprian is also that of Andrey Rublev, the 
greatest painter ever produced by Russia. 

In social history the reign of Vasili I is marked by the rapid growth 
of a new class, the ‘‘serving princes” (or “princelings,” sluzhtlye knyazhata). 
Ever since the time of Kalitd and Simeon, the minor princes, especially 
of the houses of Rostov, Yaroslavl, and Belozero, were entering in in¬ 
creasing numbers on contracts of vassalage with Moscow. At first these 
were contracts of “younger brotherage” under which the princes retained 
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their sovereign rights inside their domains, only pledging themselves to 
follow their “elder brother” in war. Later on they began to commend 
their lands to the Great Prince, receiving them back from him as fiefs, 
and in return for good service obtaining other grants of land in other 
parts of the country. They retained their titles, but except for that 
became practically the same as the boyars. Like these latter they were 
“servants” {slugi) of the Great Prince. The same process went on in 
Lithuania, and on a much smaller scale in Tver" and Ryazan’. This new 
element began to take precedence over the older boyars, and to throw 
them into the shade. The princes arriving from Lithuania and from the 
Chernigov lands under Lithuanian suzerainty were especially important, 
and as, under the clause of the “free passage of servants,” they retained 
their lands and revenues in Lithuania, besides receiving new grants from 
the Great Prince of Moscow, they were far richer than any boyars. Under 
Vasili II these princes definitely became the upper class of the Muscovite 
aristocracy. Under his successor’s they constituted a formidable opposition 
to autocracy. But in the beginning it flattered the Muscovite ruler to 
have so many and such brilliant princes for his followers and servants. 

In the reign of Vasili Ps son, Vasili II (1425 62), the Muscovite 
power passed through the last great crisis before it finally emerged on the 
path of unity and autocracy. It was the struggle of the Great Prince 
with his nearest relatives, his uncle and first cousins. Vasili II was him¬ 
self a man of no merits, no talents, and no virtue. He was universally 
unpopular. But as the lawful heir to the Muscovite throne he had 
behind him the support of the Church, of the Muscovite boyars, of 
Russian public opinion in general, and, last but not least, of the Golden 
Horde. His opponents were his uncle Yuri, and after the latter’s 
death (1432) his sons, among whom the most energetic was Dimitri 
Shemy&ka. It is unprofitable to follow the details of the struggle. It 
came to a climax in 1446 when Shemyaka succeeded in seizing Vasili and 
blinding him, which gave Vasili II his surname of “the Dark” (Timm/). 
Shemydka became master of Moscow and kept his blinded cousin in 
captivity. But the metropolitan, St Jonas, prevailed on him to release 
Vasili from prison and to give him in fief the principality of Vologda. 
As soon as Vasili was free and installed in his new residence, the boyars 
and “servant” princes began to gather round him and the struggle recom¬ 
menced. He was soon victorious and Shemydka had to take refuge with 
his allies, the Novgorodians. It was in Novgorod that the emissaries of 
Vasili succeeded in poisoning him (1453). Vasili followed up this success 
by a campaign against the northern city in which he was completely 
victorious. The conditions he imposed on Novgorod were the first step 
towards the loss of Novgorodian independence: the judicial fees were to 
go to the Great Prince, and charters to be issued in his name and not in 
that of the city. About the same time the Prince of Ryazdn’, a minor 
and a ward of Vasili, was transferred to Moscow, and Muscovite lieutenants 
were sent to govern his principality. 
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The year 1453, the date of Shemydka’s death, marks the end of the 
heavy up-hill period of Moscow’s history; henceforward its successes were 
to be practically unopposed. By a significant coincidence 1453 is also the 
date of another event of primary importance for Moscow—the fall of 
Constantinople. The Greek Emperor gone, Moscow was now the first 
Orthodox power, and the head of the Orthodox world. The Muscovites 
were not slow in taking stock of the fact. The fall of Constantinople had 
been preceded in 1439 by an event which greatly emphasised its signifi¬ 
cance—the Council of Florence, at which the Greeks had consented to 
unite with Rome. The Metropolitan of Russia, the Greek Isidore, had 
accepted the Union. This on his return to Moscow led to his deposition, 
and, after some hesitation, to the decision to throw off obedience to Con¬ 
stantinople and to put up a Russian metropolitan by the sole authority 
of the Russian Church: this was St Jonas (1448-61). Independence 
from Constantinople increased the prestige of the Russian Church, but 
also its dependence on the secular power; and though it retained its im¬ 
munities and its position as the greatest and wealthiest land-owning power 
in the country, and also its enormous moral and cultural influence, it 
ceased by degrees to be what it had been in the fourteenth century and once 
more became like the Byzantine Church dependent,politically,on the State. 

When in 1462 Vasili II died and his son Ivan III became Great Prince 
and Gosudar 1 (he was the first officially to adopt the style) “of all 
Russia,” the task before him was clear and easy. It was to assert his 
absolute, sovereign independence bv casting oft* the Tartar Yoke; to 
assert the primacy of Russia as the heir to the Greek Emperor, and the 
only Orthodox monarchy in the world; to merge in a complete Musco¬ 
vite unity the local particularisms of the other Great Russian polities; 
and to advance against Lithuania Moscow’s rights to the legacy of Kiev 
in Western Russia. The first of these tasks was easiest of all: Ivan III 
had hardly to move a finger, and certainly did not hasten the event; the 
Tartar supremacy disappeared almost imperceptibly in 1480. The legacy 
of Byzantium was taken up by the marriage with a Palaeologus princess 
in 1471; by the adoption of the title of Samoderzhets ( autokrator ), 
and, in the political consciousness of Russian society, by the theory of 
“Moscow—the Third Rome,” first voiced by the monk Philotheus of 
Pskov. The independence of the old rival, Tver’, was put an end to in 
1484, and that of Novgorod in 1478; both demanded very little effort. 
Ryazan’ and Pskov, loyal and not dangerous, were allowed to retain a 
measure of autonomy till early in the next century. At last Lithuania 
was forced back into the West and all the old lands of Smolensk and 
Chernigov became Muscovite, as the result of the war that culminated 
in the battle of Vedrosha (1500). The complete formal consequences of 
the new state of things were not, however, reached till the following 
century when Ivan Ill's grandson and namesake was crowned Tsar (from 
tsemri —Caesar) in 1547, and the Metropolitan of Moscow raised to the 
rank of Patriarch in 1589. 
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THE JEWS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

The capture of Jerusalem by Titus had been no more than an episode in 
Jewish history. Perhaps, in the long run, the nation gained in powers of 
expansion and of resistance through the loss of a territorial centre. In the 
immediate sequel, however, its life continued without any great change 
save for the cessation of sacrificial worship; and Jewish culture enjoyed 
another period of productivity, first in its ancient seat in Palestine, and 
then in the newer centres of population in Mesopotamia. The fifth century, 
which witnessed the disruption of the Roman Empire in the West, was 
the period of the redaction of the Talmudic literature and of the final 
settlement of the forms of Rabbinic observance which gave medieval 
Judaism its characteristic imprint as well as its phenomenal resilience 
and cohesion. For, while the new peoples of Western Europe were strug¬ 
gling into existence, the Jew was entering into a fresh phase of his history 
which was to link his fate decisively with theirs. 

Already before the destruction of Jerusalem, the Diaspora had been a 
familiar phenomenon in Europe. The prisoners captured in innumerable 
wars in the East and spread through the Empire as slaves had been followed 
(if not preceded) by merchants and traders. Philo, Seneca, and Josephus 
all give evidence of the extent to which Jewish observances were spread 
through the civilised world of their day. From early times there had been 
extensive colonies in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, from which there 
was a constant expansion. Flaccus and Mithridates had been able to 
enrich themselves at the expense of those in Asia Minor and the Archi¬ 
pelago. Paul had found them in large numbers in Greece; and the infant 
Church advanced consistently where the Synagogue had blazed the 
way. Progressively, settlers penetrated farther west. The capital itself 
preserved without any serious break the community against which Cicero 
had inveighed and Juvenal sneered; and in other places in Italy, especially 
along the lines of communication with the Levant, they were similarly 
established at an early date. The proscriptive measures of the provincial 
Council of Elvira, which began the tradition of Iberian intolerance, attest 
the strength of the settlement in Spain as early as the first decade of the 
fourth century. The regulations of Constantine prove the existence of 
regularly constituted communities in the Rhineland at the same period; 
and it is not likely that they were absent from the rest of Gaul, or even 
from the more remote provinces. Indeed, it is probable that, before the 
Roman Empire had begun to decay, Jews were to be found in all of its 
greater cities. In any case, it is highly suggestive that their presence in 
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some numbers through Western Europe is attested from precisely the 
period at which the medieval world may be considered to begin. 

With the Christianisation of the Empire, however, a change came about 
in their condition. From the period of its triumph, the Church was able 
to advance beyond the stage of mere polemics and to concentrate upon 
differentiation, which finally degenerated into oppression. With the 
conversion of Constantine, the ecclesiastical outlook came to be adopted 
almost in its entirety, though with less discrimination, by the State. From 
an insignissima religio , certe licit a, as it had been to earlier jurists, Judaism 
became the sect a nefaria or sacrilegi coetus which figure in the edicts of 
the first Christian Emperors. The difference of language marks a funda¬ 
mental change of attitude. It is true that there were at first no juridical 
repercussions, the Jews being comprised in the toleration accorded by the 
Edict of Milan. But, while they lost none of their privileges immediately, 
their status became profoundly different. For the first time, there arose 
the conception (unknown to pagan antiquity) that civic rights were de¬ 
pendent upon adhesion to certain articles of belief. Judaism was changed 
almost in a moment into a proscribed faith, existing only on sufferance. 
From full citizens, suffering from only one or two minor disabilities, its 
followers became transformed into a recalcitrant minority which both 
Church and State deemed it necessary to segregate and to humiliate. 

The ecclesiastical policy was far from being merely persecutory. The 
victory of Christianity was not yet secure; and the line of demarcation 
from Judaism was still in many places so indefinite as to be perilous. It 
was unthinkable therefore that the infidel should be allowed to exercise 
any semblance of authority; hence the Jew must be excluded from all 
office, and (whatever the economic disadvantage entailed) should not either 
purchase Christian slaves or retain pagan ones if they became baptised. 
At the same time, he should not be permitted to contaminate the purity 
of the faith by entering into close social relations with Christians. For this 
reason, feasting together and intermarriage were prohibited, and it was 
forbidden even to make use of the services of Jewish physicians. With 
the Council of Chalcedon, in the middle of the fifth century (451), this 
policy was finally enunciated. It must be realised that, like so much else 
in medieval legislation, it remained in many ways an ideal rather than a 
standard of conduct. Nevertheless, it set up a code to which the Church 
inevitably reverted at moments when circumstances rendered her peculiarly 
suspicious: in the twelfth century, under the menace of the Albigenses; 
in the fifteenth, in consequence of the Hussite movement; and, finally, in 
the sixteenth, in the wake of the Reformation. Thus, paradoxically enough, 
it was only after the Renaissance that the regulations of the early Councils 
were consistently enforced even by the Popes themselves. 

There was, however, a positive side to the ecclesiastical attitude ac¬ 
companying these restrictions. The preservation of the Jew, though in 
ignominy, provided in Christian eyes standing testimony to the truth of 
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Scripture and the punishment of guilt; while the more enlightened thought 
of him as custodian of the text and interpretation of Holy Writ. At the 
same time, while the ideal of conversion was inevitably present, it was 
an ideal to be achieved by peaceful persuasion, and the employment of 
force was deprecated. A corollary of this was that the Jews might enjoy 
liberty of worship and maintain their synagogues, though they should be 
allowed neither to erect new ones nor to embellish the old. Toleration, 
however, was essentially for the Jew by race. Hence the Christian who 
apostatised (not an uncommon occurrence even in the Middle Ages), or the 
Jew who received him into his faith, was liable to the penalty of death. 
Gregory the Great summed up the ecclesiastical policy in its double aspect. 
He figures in his epistles alternately as the protector of Jews far and 
near against injustice and as repressor of their “insolence.” This was the 
ideal generally followed by his successors, who tended to depart from 
it rather on the side of lenience. It is noteworthy that, until the 
period of the Reformation, the role of patron was assumed more con¬ 
sistently and more frequently than the reverse. Down to modern times, 
the grosser libels and attacks upon the Jewish people were generally 
discouraged, or even prohibited, by the Papacy, save in a very few 
exceptional cases where a tardy and unwilling acquiescence was forced 
upon it by popular action. It is significant that, under the papal aegis, 
the community of Rome, almost alone in the whole of Europe, was 
enabled to continue its existence undisturbed from classical times down 
to the present day 1 . 

The delicate balance of the official ecclesiastical policy was seldom, 
however, appreciated by secular rulers, who generally carried it to what 
appeared to be its logical conclusion in the one direction or the other. 
The theological predilections of Byzantium in particular translated them¬ 
selves into discriminatory action. The embodiment of the ecclesiastical 
attitude towards the Jews in the Codex Theodosianus ultimately per¬ 
meated the whole of Western law with the idea of their inferiority. It 
was Theodosius II, too, who finally abolished the Jewish Patriarchate in 
Palestine on the death of Gamaliel VI without male heirs, after an existence 
which had continued for nearly four centuries (425). Justinian, however, 
besides proclaiming the Jews ineligible for any public office whatsoever 
(537),was the first Emperor who interfered with their religious institutions, 
forbidding them to celebrate the Passover before Easter or to interpret the 
Bible in public worship according to their traditions. Under Heraelius, 
the dwindling communities of Palestine were driven to a last revolt in 
support of the Persian invasion (614); and it seems as though the Emperor, 
embittered and disquieted at this or at the subsequent rise of Islam, tried 

1 Hie most memorable papal charter of liberties for the Jews was the protective 
Bull Etsi Judaeis, condemning the exercise of violence against them. Originally 
issued by Calixtus II in 1120, it was confirmed at least fourteen times by the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 
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to procure a general persecution throughout Europe. From this period, 
it became regular to attempt to procure the conversion of the Jews by 
force when persuasion failed, Basil I (867-886) being especially notorious 
in this respect. The degrading special Jewish form of oath, which continued 
till very recently in some countries of Europe, goes back to Constantine VII 
(912-959). The devastations caused by Byzantine intolerance were to be 
traced as far off as Apulia and northern Africa, where the very existence 
of the ancient communities was jeopardised. 

In Western Europe, the Jews, belonging as they did essentially to the 
older culture, became associated after the barbarian invasions with the 
inferior position which was now the lot of the Roman; and this persisted 
as far as they were concerned when it had otherwise disappeared. Re¬ 
ligiously, indeed, the new rulers displayed at first that tolerance which 
arises from indifference; while those who adopted the Arian form of 
Christianity were sympathetically inclined towards the adherents of a 
stricter monotheism, if only to enlist support against their opponents. 
But, with the triumph of Catholicism, the Jews were made in almost 
every case to feel the fervour of the neophyte, or served as the offering 
which proved his sincerity. It was only in Italy, under the patronage of 
the Ostrogoths, succeeded by the qualified protection of the Popes, that 
no general reaction took place, though local persecutions were not 
unknown. 

Conditions were worst, however, in Spain, where the Jews had come to 
be an important element in the population. Under the Arian rulers, they 
enjoyed remarkable freedom and influence. After the conversion to 
Catholicism, the inevitable change came about. The disabilities at first 
imposed developed progressively into oppression 1 . Sisebut (612-621) and 
his more fanatical successors, at the Councils of Toledo, utterly proscribed 
the practice of Judaism, and gave its adherents the alternative of baptism 
or banishment. The repetition of these or even crueller regulations by 
later rulers seems to indicate that they were none too rigidly enforced; 
and the converts actually secured proved anything but a strength to their 
new faith, setting the example for the characteristically Spanish product 
of crypto-Judaism. In the end, there seems to have been a slight reaction 
in their favour. Nevertheless, it is hardly a cause for wonder that the Jews 
warmly sympathised with the Arab invasion, even if they did not actually 
invite it. 

The rise of Islam had spelled disaster for the independent Jewish tribes 
in Arabia, which had attained the zenith of their importance in the previous 
century. Though his teaching owed so much to the older religion, 
Mahomet had exterminated, expelled, or reduced to tribute those of 
its adherents with whom he came into contact 2 . Ilis successors continued 
his policy with even greater rigour, and Omar in particular imposed 
the most severe restrictions upon the Jews of his new conquests. But, 
1 Supra , Vol. ii, pp. 173 sqq. 2 Supra> Vol. n, pp. 306 sqq., 318 sqq. 
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once their original missionary enthusiasm had declined, the Caliphs shewed 
themselves willing to accord an almost boundless toleration in return for 
a slender poll-tax. Mesopotamia, where the greatest Jewish masses were 
still to be found, fell victim to the first wave of attack. The persecutions 
which had disturbed Jewish life in the Persian and Byzantine Empires, 
in the name of Zoroaster or of Jesus, came to an end. Judaism became 
almost Arabianised; and there resulted a brilliant revival, centred about 
Baghdad. The glories of the office of Exilarch, or Prince of the Captivity— 
the secular head of local Jewry—were revived after a period of abeyance, 
which had lasted since the execution of Mar Zutra II for revolt in the 
previous century (520). Bostanai (c. 660), the first of the new line, could 
trace his descent, like his predecessors, to the house of David; and the 
office continued to be filled by his descendants until its extinction 1 . A 
graphic account has come down of the brilliant ceremonies usual at the 
time of installation, when homage was paid by the heads of the two 
great Rabbinical colleges, each of whom was known at this period as Gaon. 
The most prominent of these was without doubt Saadiah (882-942), who 
first exemplified in his philological and philosophical writings the fruitful 
combination of the Helleno-Arabic and Jewish cultures. It was his activity 
which was principally responsible for the check of the anti-traditional 
Karaite schism which seemed at this time to be threatening the existence 
of Judaism. 

The Muslim conquest of Spain marks a new stage in the history of the 
Jews in Europe. Hitherto, their importance had been comparatively slight, 
in relation to their own people or to the Western world as a whole. 
Their numbers were relatively small, and they had as yet made no con¬ 
tribution of any importance to Jewish or to general culture. The centre 
of the national life was still in Asia—particularly in Mesopotamia. But 
the .same economic causes which made the Arabs leave their peninsula 
to overrun the Mediterranean world were operative with the Jews of those 
regions. It was only a minority which turned its footsteps to the East, 
founding the ancient settlements in India and China. Others had already 
begun to push northwards, to Persia and Armenia; and, crossing the 
Caucasus, perhaps laid the foundations of the great nuclei in the later 
Russian Empire. It was through these that the ruling classes at least of 
the Chazar kingdom were brought to accept Judaism in the eighth century. 
But more important than all of these in the history of civilisation as well 
as of Judaism (probably also in point of number, though of this there 
is no definite proof) were those who turned to Western Europe. Records 
of the transition are virtually non-existent, and even the date cannot be 

1 The importance of the office came to an end with the great persecution culminat¬ 
ing in the death of the exilarch Hezekiah (1040). The Gaonate declined at about the 
same period, the last noteworthy figure being Hai (939-1038). Both offices continued 
sporadically however under various names in Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, or Egypt 
down to the thirteenth century, or even later. 
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given with any degree of certainty. But the vast Arab Empire, stretching 
from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic, provided an easy and natural 
bridge whereby the influence of Mesopotamian Jewry was indefinitely 
widened. It was possible to travel from Baghdad to Cordova without any 
change of ruler, culture, or language. Jews must have flocked in the wake 
of the conquering tribes as immigrants, as traders, even as warriors. The 
immemorial settlements in Egypt, in fullest decadence since the repressive 
activities of the patriarch Cyril (415), awakened to a new life. Farther 
east, great communities sprang up again at Qairawiin, Fez, and elsewhere 
in the northern provinces of Africa. In Sicily and Apulia, the phenomenon 
was repeated. But above all, the Jew took root and flourished in Muslim 
Spain. No restrictions were placed upon his activity. At the court of 
Cordova, and in those of the minor States which arose upon its ruins, he 
attained the highest offices of State, his linguistic or medical abilities 
usually serving as his introduction. Intellectual and cultural activities, 
stimulated by Moorish example, followed in the wake of freedom and 
numbers. Thus it came about that the academies of Mesopotamia, united 
at last with the West by the ties of a living language, were able to 
transmit the torch of learning to worthy successors before their decay. 

In the result, Spain became the seat of a Jewish culture hardly equalled 
before or since in the Diaspora. Hasdai ibn Shabrut (c. 915-970), court 
physician to 6 Abd-ar-Rahman III, and described by John of Gbritz as the 
aeutest diplomat he had met, was the Maecenas of the new era. Under 
his encouragement all branches of Jewish intellectual activity, but 
especially poetry and philology, took root in the country. The ancestral 
traditions of the East, the manifold interests of the Moors, and the 
rediscovered sciences of ancient Greece were marvellously blended. The 
age was summed up in Samuel ibn Nagdela, called lmNagid, or the 
Prince (993 1055), vizier to the King of Granada, a position which he 
characteristically attained by virtue of his Arabic style. A generous and 
discriminating patron of letters, he was himself distinguished as lexi¬ 
cographer, Talmudist, and poet. With his name is inseparably associated 
that of Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021 ?-56?), his protege, a poet and 
philosopher of the first importance, whose Fans Vitae became a classic of 
medieval Catholic literature. Ibn Nagdela's son Joseph was unable to 
maintain his father's political position; and, on his fall, the Jews of 
Granada were associated in his fate and subjected to a ruthless massacre 
(1066) 1 . A majority of the local emirs continued a benevolent policy. 
Ministers at the courts of Seville, Saragossa, and Cordova kept alive the 
traditions of Ibn Shabrut and Samuel haNagid. Nevertheless, the record 
was no longer an unchequered one. Under the rule of the first of the 

1 This, however, was not the first persecution under Muslim rule in Spain. Thus, 
on the fall of Hishain 11 in 1018, the Jew's were expelled from Cordova. It is necessary 
to accentuate this in view of the impression that the period of Muslim predominance 
was one of unqualified happiness for Spanish Jewry. 
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Almor&vides, an attempt was made to force the Jews of Lucena to embrace 
Islam (1107). His successors were more tolerant; but they gave way 
(1148) to the fanatical Almohades, whose rule had spelled disaster for the 
communities of Morocco. Under their authority, the practice of the 
Jewish religion was completely prohibited, so that crypto-Judaism again 
became common in the peninsula. It was in consequence of this persecution 
that the father of Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) went into exile with 
his family, and that the son’s remarkable powers distinguished Cairo 
instead of Cordova. The fall of the Almohadic power at the battle 
of Las Navas de Tolosa (1212) was hailed by the Jews of Spain as 
a deliverance. 

Meanwhile, those of the northern countries had grown in numbers and 
importance. Settlements had indeed been found in Gaul from early times, 
but the conversion of the Franks to Christianity had necessarily made 
a difference in their position. The provincial councils from the middle of 
the fifth century tried to enforce the strict separation of Jew and Gentile; 
and the Merovingians, especially from Chilperic onwards, shewed them¬ 
selves fanatically submissive. Mass baptisms were sporadically enforced 
by local prelates, of whom Avitus of Auvergne, Bishop of Clermont, was 
the most prominent (576). Though Gregory the Great had roundly con¬ 
demned this unofficial ecclesiastical policy, it was adopted in its entirety 
by Dagobert, who, following the example of his neighbours to the south 
of the Pyrenees, gave his Jewish subjects the alternative of baptism or 
banishment (629). For a century and a half to come, the Jews entirely 
disappear from view in northern France. To the south, in Septimania, 
the later Visigothic rulers attempted to enforce the same uniformity as 
in Spain, though, it seems, with exceptionally small success. 

In Lombardy, in the middle of the seventh century, King Perctarit 
gave the Jews a similar alternative shortly after his conversion. The 
details are all vague, and obscured with legend; and it is far from certain 
that, as later chroniclers report, it was at the invitation of Ileraelius that 
Dagobert acted as he did. Nevertheless, the simultaneous wave of forced 
conversion which swept all over Europe, from Constantinople to Toledo, 
in the course of the seventh century, is significant to a degree. It was 
one of the great hours of crisis for Judaism; and it might well have 
succumbed but for the strength it still possessed outside the boundaries 
of the Christian world. 

With the decline of the Merovingians, conditions in the Frankish 
dominions changed. It was from the eighth century, the period of the 
Muslim invasions to the south and the rise of the Carolingians to the 
north, that the Jews of Western Europe began to assume the importance 
which characterised them in the later Middle Ages, and to eclipse by 
degrees the older settlements of the East. By the period of the Crusades, 
they had attained absolute cultural, if not numerical, supremacy in the 
Jewish world. Thus it may be said that it was in the period from the 
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middle of the eighth century to the middle of the eleventh that the Jews 
became a European people. The origin of the new settlement in the 
Frankish dominions is difficult to trace. Wherever there was a commercial 
route of any importance, there existed a potential road for Jewish ex¬ 
pansion and penetration. To any survivors who may have been left from 
Roman times were added refugees who came from beyond the Pyrenees 
during the Visigothic persecutions. Some originated from Italy, a country 
which lias always been most important in Jewish history as a bridge or 
a refuge; though its settlement remained uninterrupted, and acquired a 
disproportionate importance owing to its nearness to the nerve-centres of 
the Christian world. Others penetrated directly into Central Europe 
along the valley of the Danube. From the Carolingian monarchs they 
received consistent encouragement; for strong rulers were less amenable 
to the influence of the Church, and statesmen could realise the importance 
of the Jews in the extension of commerce and of culture. They were not 
indeed excessively favoured, and the principles of the ecclesiastical re¬ 
strictions were sternly enforced. Nevertheless, Jewish merchants invariably 
received protection and privileges, while Jewish factors, physicians, and 
interpreters were employed at court or sent on diplomatic missions. 
Jewish legend long preserved the name of Charles the Great—the 
personification of his house—in connexion with favours and patronage 
bestowed upon their fathers 1 . The temper of the Church was indeed 
unchanged. Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons (ob. 840), with his successor 
Amulo (ob. 852), the fathers of medieval anti-Semitism, inveighed against 
the favour shewn by the ruling house to the infidels. Their writings, and 
the recommendations of successive synods under their influence, had 
however very little effect in practice; and the earlier rulers of the 
house of Capet continued in the main the favourable policy of their 
predecessors. 

Under these auspices, the Jews of the Frankish dominions increased in 
numbers and in importance. The earliest settlements were apparently to 
be found in Provence and spread up the valley of the Rhone to those of 
the Loire and the Seine, penetrating thus to Champagne. The com¬ 
munities of the Rhineland were probably in the main an offshoot of these 

1 Thus a “Charlemagne” is said to have invested one Makhir (a scholar of the 
seed of David whom he had requested the Caliph Harun ar-Raslud to send him) 
with the dignity of Nasi, or Prince, over the Jews of Narbonne, in recognition of 
their assistance in the recapture of the city. Similarly, he is reported to have founded 
the traditions of Jewish scholarship in Germany by settling Kalonymus (or Moses 
ben Kalonymus) of Lucca at Mayence. Considering that Jewish savants w^ere 
frequently physicians, and that the Carolingians had an interest in medicine which 
certainly was not shared by the Talmud, it is tempting to imagine that the two 
persons in question w ere medical experts as well as mere Rabbinists. That Charlemagne 
had a Jewish physician, Ferragut, is known. All this may perhaps be brought 
into connexion with the embassy to the East of 797-801, in which the Jew Isaac 
took an important part 
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and were closely connected with them culturally, thus compensating for 
the intellectual subordination of Provence to Spain. Other congregations 
were to be found along the valleys of the Danube and the Elbe. Farther 
to the east, the importance of the Jews was as yet inconsiderable, though 
a settlement was established at an early date in Bohemia. Northward, to 
Scandinavia, they never penetrated to any appreciable extent. By the 
middle of the eleventh century, when the ancient seats of learning in 
Mesopotamia were nearing their end, the communities of northern France 
and the Rhineland, forming one intellectual unit, were able to co-operate 
with those of Spain in keeping alight the torch of Jewish learning, 
excelling in legalistic studies as others did in the humanities. It is to 
be imagined that the ideas from East and West, exchanged together with 
merchandise at the great fairsof Champagne (without doubt one of the main 
attractions to the newcomers), must have been largely responsible for this 
remarkable revival. The first important figure was Gershom of Mayence, 
“the Light of the Exile” (960-1040), chiefly remembered for the ordinance 
which forbade among Western Jews the polygamy which had long been 
abandoned in practice. Local tendencies were summed up in the work of 
Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes (1040-1105), universally known by the 
abbreviation of “Kashi,” whose writings preserved the older traditions 
of Talmudic scholarship for after generations. An extensive body of 
Tosaphists, or “ supplemented,” whose activities extended to almost every 
township of north-eastern France, and even beyond, carried on his work. 

The last important region of Western Europe to be penetrated was 
England, where the Jews came over in the wake of the Conqueror; though 
that they were entirely absent previously is hardly probable. This country, 
brought at last into the orbit of European affairs, was attractive territory 
to the pioneer. As yet, it lacked a middle class, and needed the capital 
which the Jews could bring. The ambitious policy and frequent 
emergencies of the new regime made their presence definitely welcome to 
the sovereign. William Rufus, indeed, favoured them somewhat too 
exuberantly, in words at least. Henry I began to regularise their position 
by charter. Before long, there were settled communities in London, York, 
Lincoln, Norwich, Bristol, Oxford, and, indeed, almost all of the more 
important towns. The pioneers came from Rouen; but they were followed 
before long by others, attracted by the fresh field of activity or fleeing 
from persecution abroad. This was the culmination of the westward sweep 
of the Jewish masses, which had lasted from the fourth century and had 
been intense since the eighth. The next four hundred years were to 
witness the reversal of the process, which drove the vast mass of the 
Jewish people back again towards the East. 

The First Crusade marks an epoch in Jewish no less than in general 
history. The story is familiar how the crusading hosts, marching to wrest 
the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Muslims, considered it their 
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duty to exterminate the infidel whom they found on their path 1 . Here 
and there in France, and especially at Rouen, the pilgrims began their 
work by murdering individuals or forcing them to the font. Further 
outrages took place in Lorraine, particularly at Metz. But the horrors 
were greatest in the Rhineland, where each successive mob of crusaders 
massacred the Jews as it passed through. The bishops of the various cities 
worked,characteristically,to protect them both by their spiritual authority 
and by force of arms. In the case of Cologne and of Spires, they met 
with considerable success; but in most instances their efforts were fruitless. 
The community of Treves sought refuge in baptism; those of Mayence, 
Worms, and many other places “sanctified the Name” almost to a man 
by a resolute death. Many committed suicide after slaying their wives 
and children with their own hands to save them from the temptations of 
abjuration. In more than one spot, the first historical record of the 
presence of Jews is that of a massacre at this period. The numbers of 
the victims may have been exaggerated; but the extent of the disaster 
may be gauged by the fact that over 350 martyrs belonging to the 
community of Worms were subsequently remembered by name. Popular 
fantasy saw in this calamity the tribulations which were to prelude the 
coining of the Messiah. 

These were not the first persecutions which the Jews had undergone 
in Europe after the outburst of intolerance in the seventh century. 
About the year 1010, apparently in consequence of the passions aroused 
by the profanation of the Holy Sepulchre (at the instigation of the 
Jews, as it was alleged), there were persecutions at Limoges, Rouen, and 
Mayence. In 1065 the Viscount and Bishop of Narbonne earned the 
gratitude of the Pope by protecting the Jews of their city against the 
troops on their way to help the Christians on the south of the Pyrenees. 
It was, however, with the outrages of 1096 that the age of martyrdom 
began. Hitherto, persecution had been merely sporadic. Henceforth, it 
was to become more and more general, and, down to the close of the 
M iddle Ages and after, it was the rule rather than the exception. Rabbinic 
codes gravely prescribed the prayer to be recited at the moment of 
martyrdom. The example became contagious, spreading from the Rhine¬ 
land to the adjacent countries; and to religious passion there was added 
the commercial jealousy of the mercantile class which was now springing 
up. The horrors of the Second Crusade rivalled those of the First. 
Whereas in 1096 the danger had principally come from an ill-disciplined 
and superstitious rabble on the march, and the Jews could look almost 
invariably to the local authorities for protection, in 1146 it began at the 
point of assembly, and was due in large measure to the deliberate rousing 
of the passions of the populace. The noble efforts of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who had inspired the Crusade, were partially successful in 

1 Supra, Vol. v, pp. 276-7. 
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restricting the massacres; but, nevertheless, northern France suffered on 
this occasion equally with the Rhineland. 

The example was rapidly followed elsewhere, and the pretext of a crusade 
soon became superfluous. Thus in England, where this movement had as 
yet aroused only slight enthusiasm, a different justification was found. 
The supposed martyrdom of William of Norwich at the hands of the 
Jews (1144) was the first recorded case of the infamous Blood Accusation 1 ; 
and it was followed by a long series which has continued down to the 
present day, notwithstanding the opinion of scholars, the authority of 
rulers, the declarations of the Papacy, and the dictates of common-sense. 
After the recognition of the doctrine of transuInstantiation in 1215, 
another pretext was made available. The desecration of the Host was a 
libel even more ridiculous than the other, if such a thing were possible, 
because it postulated a degree of regard for the consecrated elements which 
would have been self-contradictory in a Jew; yet this did not prevent 
countless martyrs from being put to death on the charge. The first 
instance was that of Belitz, near Berlin, where the entire Jewish population 
was burned alive for the alleged offence (1243). It lias recently been 
conjectured that the micrococcus prodigums , a scarlet microscopical 
organism which sometimes forms on stale food kept in a damp place, may 
have been responsible for the phenomenon of the “bleeding host,” and 
for the wholesale massacres frequently perpetrated in consequence. 

The wave of intolerance which passed through Christendom as a result 
of the Crusades and of the Albigensian movement received formal ex¬ 
pression in the enactments of the Third and Fourth Lateran Councils 
(1179,1215), after a period of comparative quiescence which had lasted for 
seven centuries. The former, besides renewing old restrictions, absolutely 
forbade Jews to have Christians in their service, even as nurses or 
mid wives. In addition, it forbade true believers even to lodge amongst 
the infidel, thus laying the foundation of the Ghetto system. The latter 
enforced for the first time the payment of tithes by the Jews, and strictly 
prohibited the secular government from employing them in any position 
which might afford any semblance of authority over Christians. These 
were accompanied by other provisions which reduced the Jews almost to 
the position of social pariahs. Above all, the regulations instituted by 
certain Muslim rulers, by which all unbelievers were compelled to wear 
a distinguishing badge, were introduced for the first time into the 
Christian world, ostensibly in order to prevent the unthinkable offence of 
unwitting sexual intercourse between adherents of the two faiths. In 

1 Socrates, the fifth-century Church historian, reports, however, something similar 
at Inmestar in Syria about 415 (Hut, Ecci . vii, 1(5). All the earlier instances allege 
the crucifixion of a child in mockery of the Passion, generally at Easter. From the 
middle of the thirteenth century, we find the elaboration that the “sacrifice” was 
committed for the sake of the blood to be used in the manufacture of unleavened 
bread for the Passover (which generally coincided with Easter), or for other purposes. 
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practice, the badge consisted of a piece of yellow or crimson cloth, in 
England in the form of the Ten Commandments, in France, Germany, and 
elsewhere of a wheel, the rotella or roue lie. In Italy, where a simple badge 
was found inadequate, the wearing of a hat of distinctive colour was 
subsequently prescribed. The result of this was to stigmatise the Jews in 
perpetuity as a race apart, and to single them out for insult and massacre 
in any outburst of popular feeling. It must not be thought that all of 
these regulations were immediately and consistently enforced, even in the 
Papal States themselves. Nevertheless, they remained a standard of conduct 
to which it was always possible to revert with increasing severity, and 
which in fact formed the basis of the repressive policy of the Counter- 
Reformation. The Fourth Lateran Council is as crucial in Jewish history 
as it is in that of Europe as a whole. It marked the high-water mark of 
medieval legislative anti-Semitism in theory. The rest of the Middle Ages 
witnessed the gradual translation into action. 

There was another direction in which the provisions of the Lateran 
Councils vitally affected the Jews. The year 1179 marked the culmination 
of the Church's attack upon usury, the laws against it being increased in 
severity, and Christian burial being refused to those dying in the sin. 
Though the success of these regulations was imperfect, they nevertheless 
tended to throw the business of money-lending more and more into the 
hands of those to whom canonical prescriptions did not apply. 

In the earliest days of their settlement in Europe, many Jews had been 
agriculturalists. But the peaceful immigrant into a country already 
inhabited cannot easily settle on the soil. Moreover, the communal 
character of Jewish religious observance rendered desirable a constant 
contact which cannot easily be secured in rural solitude. This fact 
reinforced the natural tendency of newcomers to remain where colonies of 
their compatriots were already to be found. Besides, the growing differen¬ 
tiation made it necessary to enter walks of life where they were indispensable 
and need fear no boycott; while their increasing unpopularity rendered 
it advisable to settle where it was easy to band together, not only for 
prayer, but also for self-defence. 

This tendency to concentration was reinforced, as time went on, by a 
further important consideration. The whole of feudal society was built up 
upon a military and agricultural basis, in which actual service was supple¬ 
mented only by payments in kind. In this system the Jew, like the 
merchant or the priest, could find no place. There was a tradition dating 
back to the earliest days of the Christian Empire which excluded him 
from a military career 1 . In later times, an inevitable distrust and un- 

1 In emergencies, however, his services were used without compunction, and 
with considerable effect: to cite only one instance in our period, at the siege of Naples 
in 53 7. In Spain, he regularly figured as a soldier down to a comparatively late 
period. 
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popularity, as well as the facts of his urban life, combined to discriminate 
against him. In England, indeed, the Assize of Arms categorically forbade 
him to possess any weapon. Moreover, in consequence of his religion, he 
could neither give nor receive like other men the Christian oath of fealty 
which formed an inseparable element of the bond between superior and 
inferior. Hence there was absolutely no place for him in the growing 
feudal economy, and his exclusion from agricultural life became in 
consequence more and more complete as time went on. 

All these causes combined to make the Jews congregate more and 
more in the towns. Many were artisans; and in some places, especially in 
Spain and Sicily, this remained common till the end. In the medieval 
gild organisation, indeed, based as it was partly on a religious bond, and 
wholly on feelings of solidarity and good will, there was no opening for 
the Jew. As a merchant, however, he had unusual qualifications, by reason 
both of his acumen and of his ubiquity. It was as merchants, without 
doubt, that many of the pioneers penetrated to the western countries, and 
laid the foundations of the later settlements. The 44 Syrian 11 traders who 
almost monopolised the trade of Western Europe after the Barbarian 
invasions must have comprised Jews; and the lingua franca spoken, for 
example, in Bordeaux in the sixth century 1 , was as a matter of fact 
almost identical with that in which the Jewish legalistic correspondence 
between East and West was carried on in the early Middle Ages. A 
majority of the older settlements, until they were displaced by persecution, 
lay along the lines of the major trade-routes. Ibn Khurdadhbih, the 
Postmaster of the Caliphate of Baghdad, gives in his Book of the Ways 
(c. 847) a remarkable picture of the activities of the so-called “lladanito” 
Jewish traders, from China to Spain, in the ninth century. In the 
Carolingian cartularies, “Jew 1 ' and 44 merchant” are used as almost inter¬ 
changeable terms. Despite the indignation of the Church (based of course 
on religious and not humanitarian grounds), the infidels controlled the 
slave-trade, purchasing their human merchandise in the Slavonic countries 
or the Byzantine Empire, and selling it as far afield as Andalusia to supply 
the harem or the body-guard of the Caliphs. 

The growth of the mercantile spirit in Europe from the tenth century, 
and especially from the period of the Crusades, tended to displace the 
Jew from the favourable position which he formerly enjoyed. lie suffered 
from obvious disadvantages where a Christian competitor offered himself; 
and he could not emulate the grandiose co-operative enterprises which 
the Italian and other commercial cities were able to organise. Moreover, 
as a general rule, he was excluded from the Merchant Gild when it came 
into being, and, naturally, from the privileges which it enjoyed. His 
growing insecurity brought about another result of hardly less importance. 
It was advisable for him to have his capital in a form in which it could 
soon be liquidated and would not easily be jeopardised by any sporadic 

1 Supra, Vol. n, p. 156. 
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outburst of mob violence. The merchant excluded from trade can more¬ 
over hardly find an outlet for his capital except as a financier. For this 
the Jew enjoyed one great advantage in his widespread literary and 
family connexions. It was not that he necessarily invented “credit” in its 
technical sense (though a good case can be made out to support the 
hypothesis), but that he enjoyed it as a social reality. Accordingly, he 
had every facility for supplying medieval society with the capital which 
it considered disgraceful to provide, but with which it found itself 
unable to dispense. The Jewish authorities disapproved, and, where a co¬ 
religionist was in question, they flatly forbade; but they had to yield to 
circumstances. The action of the Third Lateran Council in endeavouring 
to extirpate usury among the Christians tended to concentrate the 
occupation more and more in the hands of the Jews; even though the 
Fourth tried to control their activities, limiting the interest they were 
allowed to charge and remitting it where any crusader was concerned. 

For a period, therefore, the Jew was almost the sole capitalist in some 
countries. Whenever any great scheme was on foot, his services had to 
be sought out. For the two characteristic occupations of the Middle 
Ages, lighting and building, his aid was indispensable. The Crusades, 
fatal as they were to him, were in paid: made possible only by his financial 
aid. Aaron of Lincoln, the greatest Anglo-Jewish financier of the twelfth 
century, assisted in the construction of no less than nine of the Cistercian 
monasteries of England, as well as the great abbey of St Albans. The 
growth of the system of scutage made the capital which the Jew could 
alone provide all the more necessary even in times of peace; and the 
transition would perhaps have been impossible had it not been for his 
co-operation. 

As yet it was the upper classes with whom he was principally concerned; 
not so much the greater nobles, who could dispense with his services, as 
the lesser feudal baronage, or the patricians of the continental cities. He 
earned, in consequence, unpopularity from all classes: from his clients, 
who fell deeper and deeper into debt, and from their enemies, who re¬ 
sented this financial succour; and the time inevitably came when this 
hatred expressed itself in massacre, whatever the ostensible cause. The 
heyday of this period of predominance in finance was from the middle of 
the twelfth century, when on the one hand the displacement from trade 
had come to be effective, and on the other the canonical restrictions against 
Christian usury were more rigidly enforced. A century later, the Cahorsins 
and the Lombards, availing themselves of legal fictions, and enjoying both 
a closer cohesion and a higher patronage, including that of the Popes 
themselves, began to make their competition increasingly felt. From this 
point, the Jews tended to abandon money-lending on a large scale and to 
engage in pawnbroking, in which the more centralised foreigners w r ould 
not compete even if it had been worth their while. 

The rate charged was high; necessarily so, in view of the scarcity of 
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coin and the general unruliness. Even when fixed by law, it was in the 
northern countries rarely less than 43 per cent., unless exceptional security 
was available 1 . The chancesof violeneeand expropriation were extreme,and 
it was inevitable that there should be taken into account the high proba¬ 
bility of losing both capital and interest. But if this were obviated, profits 
were so enormous as to arouse general jealousy and to add another 
incitement to violence. It was a vicious circle, any peaceful escape from 
which was impossible. Yet the Christian usurer, although he did not have 
to safeguard himself to anything like the same extent against the chances 
of murder and pillage, was no less exacting. When the Jews were expelled 
from France, the common people were far from approving: 

Car Ju'ifs furent deboneres 
Trop plus, en fesant telz afferes 
Que ne sont ore crestien.... 

((Jboffhky of Paris, Ilisfoire de France, xii.) 

An inevitable result of a special occupation in the Middle Ages was a 
special status; for any persons who could not be included in the feudal 
scheme of things had necessarily to find some place in the organisation of 
society outside it. It would perhaps have been natural to include the 
Jews with the other inhabitants of the towns; but this would have presumed 
a degree of sympathy and solidarity between the two elements which was in 
fact generally absent. Besides, since the Jew was so frequently a stranger, 
he had to find some external safeguard against the jealousy which he was 
sure to encounter. Accordingly, he looked for protection to the king— 
the lord of all men who had no other, and the traditional protector of 
the merchant and the foreigner. Especially in Germany, appeals to the 
Emperor for protection during the period of the Crusades were continuous, 
and had much to do with the growth of the later theories of subjection. 
But there was another side to the question. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Vespasian had ordered the voluntary levy which every Jew had 
hitherto contributed each year to the sanctuary of Jerusalem, in obedience 
to Biblical precept, to be continued as an annual poll-tax for the benefit of 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, under the name of the FI sens Iudaicux. 
This had indeed been abolished, as an indirect consequence of his anti- 
Christian attitude, by Julian the Apostate. It had never been revived; 
but Theodosius II, when he put an end to the Jewish Patriarchate in 
Palestine, ordered the aururn coronarium which it had hitherto received 
year by year as a voluntary offering from every Jew throughout the 
Diaspora to be paid henceforth by the heads of the community to the 
imperial treasury 2 . The later history of the levy is not clear; but it is 

1 In Italy, however, the rate generally varied from 23 per cent, to 37 per cent,, 
according to security. 

2 G. Krakauer, Die rechtliche und geselkchaftliche Stellung der Juden in sinfeenden 
Rdmerreiche (MagazinfUr Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, xxui, 53 sqq.), 
suggests that this is the prototype of the characteristic Jewish communal fiscal 
responsibility of later times. 
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more than probable that the special right of taxation was revived by the 
Carolingian Empire and taken over imitatively by other sovereigns; and 
that, instead of the Crown deriving its power to mulct the Jews from 
their special relationship, this theory was in part a legalistic invention 
intended to justify the royal claims. The payments to the Emperor in 
return for his protection, especially during the Third Crusade, helped to 
revive the old ideas. The Opferpfennig imposed by Lewis the Bavarian 
in 1342 was thus explained as being in theory the poll-tax which was due 
to the Roman Emperor since the days of Vespasian in testimony of perpetual 
servitude to the imperial throne. On a similar line of reasoning, it was 
possible to put forward a claim to the ultimate suzerainty over all the Jews 
of Europe. Such pretensions, while they were not likely to be conceded, 
were easy to imitate 1 . Whatever the reason for it, the Jews were reckoned 
servi earnerae regis (Kammerknechte ). It is this special relationship to the 
Crown which explains a great deal of their characteristic position in the 
national life of the Middle Ages. 

In each tow r n they formed a unit enjoying a considerable degree of 
judicial and fiscal autonomy—the universitas , or schola , Iudaeorum ; the 
latter term was not yet restricted to the synagogue building, nor did it 
have any educational significance. Their relations with the government 
were essentially as a collective body. A Jewish “Parliament'” representing 
all of the Jewries of the realm could sometimes be summoned for purposes 
of taxation; and such gatherings might assume a legislative side and in 
virtue of their spiritual authority make regulations for the general 
guidance. Of the manifold corporations of the Middle Ages, that of the 
Jews was perhaps the closest and the most rigidly controlled, for there 
was no way out of it except through apostasy. A logical consequence 
of the proprietary rights of the Crown was that it might pledge or alienate 
its Jews individually or collectively to some other party for the sake of 
an immediate monetary consideration, or that it might expel them from 
the country without any cogent reason. 

Being the king's men, they were subject to him in every way. When 
it was to his interest, he attempted to enforce the appointment of rabbis 
and even lesser officials in the same fashion as he did that of the bishops. In 
England at least, appeals overseas on questions of Jewish law could be 
prevented by a sort of counterpart to praemunire. Though permitted to 
settle internal disputes according to their own traditions, they were 
subject in other matters to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Crown—greatly 
indeed to its profit, though not a little to their security. Above all, the 
king found in them a source of income. Unlike the Christian usurer, 
who was breaking the law', the Jew was able to sue his debtors in the 
royal courts; and the profits of justice accrued to the king. The wealth 

1 The theory of territorial as against imperial overlordship over the Jews was 
strenuously championed in the thirteenth century by Innocent III and Thomas 
Aquinas. 
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of the dead usurer, whether Jew or Gentile, legally escheated to the 
Crown: though the reality was not so drastic, as it was to the king’s 
advantage to leave the heirs sufficient to carry on the business. If a Jew 
became converted to Christianity, his property, or a large proportion of 
it, would be confiscated; for it was not equitable that he should continue 
to enjoy the profits which he had amassed in sin. Besides all this, there 
were certain “extraordinary” amercements, such as the tallage of 60,000 
marks on the occasion of an alleged ritual murder at London in 1244, or 
the 14,000 which the wealthy Aaron of York was fined on a suspicion of 
forgery six years later. All of this was quite apart from the ordinary 
taxation by arbitrary tallage. The average revenue derived from the Jews 
in northern countries has been reckoned at about one-twelfth of the total 
royal income. The amount is not so large; but it is wholly disproportionate 
to their numerical importance, which was never great 1 . Above all, the 
levies were entirely arbitrary. It was possible to raise what were for those 
days enormous sums without any customary pretext, merely to suit the 
royal convenience. Naturally, therefore, it was to the king’s interest to 
protect the Jews and encourage their activities. So much of their profits 
came into his coffers that he became, in a certain sense, the arch-usurer of 
the realm. Very frequently, he came into possession of their claims as well. 
It was only short-sighted rulers (though there were many of them) who 
would display their authority by a wholesale remission of interest, or even 
of the whole debt, on condition that a certain proportion should be paid 
into the treasury. This had the automatic effect of increasing the rate 
of usury for future occasions. But, besides this, it was illogical in the 
extreme; for it was obvious that the Crown stood to gain more by a few 
years of sleeping partnership than by the most drastic measure of whole¬ 
sale confiscation. 

It is of the highest importance to realise that the description given 
above is not universal. Generalisation is even more difficult in Jewish than 
in general history. The nearest approach to the typical medieval Jewish 
organisation was to be found in England. In France and Germany, the 
communities approximated to the same economic, and therefore constitu¬ 
tional, position; but, by reason of the antiquity of their settlement and 
of their gradual evolution, as well as by the lack of uniformity through 
the two countries, it is less easy to generalise. Thus, in Narbonne, the 
Jews remained allodial proprietors until their expulsion, in consequence, 
according to legend, of a grant made by Charlemagne. Viticulture was 
similarly practised in the south of France until late in the thirteenth 
century. In Germany especially, the position of the Crown with regard 

* The Jewish population of England in 1290 is given circumstantially as 1(> Ml 
which would represent about 1 percent, of the population. The number is not likdv to 
err on the side of underestimation. If it is even approximately correct however 
the Jews contributed at least ten times more to the royal income than their numbers 
warranted. 
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to the Jews, as in so many other matters, was usurped by the nobility; 
and Charles IV sanctioned the alienation of his rights in the Electoral 
territories by the Golden Bull (1356). Here, moreover, the Jewish financial 
hegemony came comparatively late; for loans were made until the twelfth 
century principally by the clergy, and thereafter by the citizens and nobles, 
the Jews coining: to the fore onlv after 1300. In a few handicrafts the 
Jews long retained their predominance, especially in the south and east of 
Europe. Down to a late period, they almost monopolised the dyeing and 
silk-weaving industries in Sicily and Greece, as well as farther east; and 
they were little less prominent as tanners and glassblowers. The art of the 
goldsmith, facilitated by foreign intercourse, and above all desirable for 
a nomad who needed his possessions in the most easily transferable form, 
was represented even in England. In Spain, owing to its peculiar circum¬ 
stances, this development was least. The Jews never abandoned the 
practice of handicrafts on a large scale; many remained addicted to 
commerce; and, though money-lending was the calling of a minority, it 
never widely degenerated into pawnbroking. 

In Italy, the position of the Jews faithfully reflected the bewildering 
political condition of the country, and three, or even four, separate zones 
may be distinguished. In the independent mercantile cities of the north, 
where their commercial rivalry was feared, they were generally admitted 
towards the close of the Middle Ages, by a special temporary “condotta,” 
for the specific purpose of opening loan-banks when local scruples or 
disorganisation rendered it necessary; and they were liable to expulsion 
when the immediate need had passed, or when a monte dipietd was erected 
to supply the want. Thus the important community of Venice existed 
down to modern times on a recurrent ten-year tenure, not always renewed; 
and the Jews were admitted to Florence, under similar conditions, only 
as late as 1437. In the States of the Church, matters were much the same 
where the towns en joyed any degree of independence, though the influence 
of the Papacy and the example of Rome made for a greater tolerance 
and stability. The kingdom of Naples approximated to the type of the 
feudal countries of the North, as ill other things. Ecclesiastical restrictions 
were strenuously enforced; and the settlement in Apulia was interrupted 
by persecution under the Angevin ridel’s at the end of the thirteenth 
century. The economic position of the Jew ish capitalist in the rural centres 
of Calabria was, however, so important that the country is said not to 
have recovered even now from the effects of his ultimate disappearance. 
In Sicily, finally, the community approached the Spanish type politically 
and economically, its rigid control and high centralisation compensating 
in part for the bewildering complexity which was the rule in the rest of 
the countrv. The complete economic and social degradation of the Jew 
did not come about, in those parts of Italy where lie was ultimately 
allowed to remain, until the Middle Ages were at an end. 

Even in those places where they were utterly excluded from the ordinary 
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walks of life, the Jewish communities could not be restricted to a single 
occupation. The principal householders, indeed, might be financiers. These 
would represent, however, only a small proportion of the total numbers. 
Dependent upon them, directly or indirectly, there would necessarily be 
numerous subordinates—agents and clerks—to help in their business; 
synagogal officials to carry out divine worship; scribes to draw up their 
business documents and to copy out their literary or liturgical com¬ 
positions; tutors for the instruction of their children; physicians to 
care for their sick; attendants to perform household services, forbidden 
by the Church to Gentiles; butchers and bakers to prepare their food in 
accordance with ritual requirements; even a bath-keeper to facilitate the 
cleanliness which was reckoned an integral part of godliness. In any 
considerable community, however restricted in its activities by ecclesiastical 
and governmental prescriptions, all of these occupations were necessarily 
represented, though occasionally more than one might be filled by a single 
individual. Their very multiplicity, however, prevented a rigorous control 
on the part of the authorities, and facilitated evasion of the statutory 
restrictions. 

Even before the formal institution of the Ghetto, there was a natural 
tendency for the Jews to forgather in one street or quarter of the town— 
the Jewry , Juiverie , Juderia , Via del Giudci , or Judcngas.se, as it was 
called in the various countries 1 . Within it, a difference might be noted 
in the construction of the houses; for the Jews were among the pioneers 
in domestic architecture, and, for security's sake, were driven to make 
considerable use of stone 2 . The whole would be grouped about the 
synagogue, which reflected faithfully in its architectural style the current 
fashions of the environment, though Christian zeal ensured that it re¬ 
mained, externally at least, modest and unassuming to a degree. To this 
would inevitably be added the school and bath-house, together with, in 
larger communities, a hall for wedding festivities, a work-room, and even 
a hospital which served also as a hostelry for strangers. 

In spite of all restrictions, and of occasional outbursts of fanaticism, 
the relations between the Jewish and Christian population were generally 
intimate, though they tended to become more embittered as time went 
on. The language spoken in Western Europe was invariably the vernacular 
with perhaps a few dialectal differences, though in writing it Hebrew 
characters were usually employed. The glosses of Kashi and his con¬ 
temporaries thus preserve some of the oldest specimens of the Languc d oil 
vocabulary. In all else, the outward similarity with the Gentile must 
have been close to justify the institution of the Badge, though a cha- 

1 The corresponding* Arab term, which was long retained in Sicily and Spain even 
under Christian rule, was Afjama, or “The Assemblage,” later giving p i ace in 
northern Africa to Mellah, which more nearly corresponds to the Ghetto, * 

2 It is noteworthy that old stone houses are frequently associated with the Jews 
in popular lore in England, especially at Lincoln. 
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racteristic pointed head-dress was common. Life was profoundly influenced 
by the environment. The severe Gothic of the oldest German synagogues 
contrasts strikingly with the flowing Arabesques of Toledo. Hebrew 
codices were illuminated in the same manner as the Church missals, and 
sometimes, perhaps, by the same artists. On the other hand, a Jewish 
minnesinger such as Siisskind von Trimberg (t\ 1200) might enter the 
service of a German court; and a poet like Immanuel of Rome (1270-1330), 
who introduced something of the careless spirit of Italian verse into Hebrew 
literature, could exchange sonnets in the vernacular with his Christian 
contemporaries, and is conjectured to have been an intimate of Dante 
himself, whose Divina Commedia he parodied. 

However much he was depressed by force of circumstances, the Jew 
could not discard his intellectual interests. The only calling in which he 
is universally found besides finance is medicine, and this in spite of 
innumerable ecclesiastical ordinances forbidding recourse to infidel care, 
which the Popes themselves were the first to evade. Many courts, especially 
in Spain, employed a Jewish astrologer, whose activities extended to 
astronomy and cartography; Vasco da Gama’s dependence upon astro¬ 
nomical tables prepared by Jcw r s was fully as characteristic as Columbus’ 
recourse to financiers of the same race for funds. At a period at which 
the vast majority of Europeans were illiterate, the Jews insisted as a 
religious duty upon a system of universal education of remarkable com¬ 
prehensiveness. In every land to which they penetrated, schools of 
Rabbinical learning sprang up, in which the shrewd financiers became 
transmuted into acute scholars while their clients sat toping in their 
castles. The rolls of the various Exchequers bear ample witness to the 
wide secular activities of men whose names are immortalised in the annals 
of Hebrew literature; even England, backward as she was in this 
respect, is proved by recent discoveries to have exemplified it to a far 
greater extent than w r as formerly suspected. The office of rabbi became 
professionalised, so far as it ever was, only at a comparatively recent 
date. 

Even where legalistic studies were most cherished, the humanities were 
not altogether neglected; and in the Latin countries they sometimes 
predominated. To philosophic studies there was indeed some resistance, 
particularly in France and Germany. It was long before the rationalistic 
tendencies even of Maimonides obtained anything like universal acceptance. 
On one occasion the reactionary party secured the help of the newly- 
founded Dominicans to burn his writings (1233); but it subsequently 
suffered and repented for its action. The speculative tendency, how¬ 
ever, found its outlet in a vast mystical literature, afterwards grouped 
about the Zohar, which afforded a refuge from the tribulations of daily 
existence. 

For a considerable time to come, the Christian world, with rare ex¬ 
ceptions like Roger Bacon, shewed very little interest in Jewish learning. 
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From time to time, indeed, especially after the rise of the Dominican 
Order, disputations would be staged, usually by apostates, in which the 
imbecility of the Talmud and its testimony to the truth of Christianity 
would alternately or simultaneously be argued. All possibility of fair 
debate was, however, stifled by the fact that any outspoken reply on the 
part of the Jewish protagonists would be characterised as blasphemy. 
These disputations generally took place under the highest patronage, 
such as that of Louis IX, who presided over the debate of Nicholas Donin 
and Jehiel of Paris in 1240; of James I of Aragon, before whom Pablo 
Christiani argued with Moses Nahmanides at Barcelona in 1263; and the 
anti-Pope Benedict XIII, under whose auspices Jeronimo de Santa Fe 
pitted himself against the philosopher Joseph Albo and others at Tortosa 
in 1413-14. The results of these encounters were all necessarily adverse, 
and led to a general attack upon the traditional literature. In obedience 
to the ecclesiastical injunction that the Jews were not to be permitted to 
have in their possession works containing blasphemies against the Christian 
faith, twenty-four cartloads of Talmudic writings were burned in Paris 
after the disputation of 1240; and the example was followed intermittently 
elsewhere. It was not, however, until after the Reformation that a 
systematic censorship of Hebrew books was introduced. A further means 
of persuasion was by conversionist sermons, for which the Jews were some¬ 
times forced to lend the hospitality of their synagogues. 

There was one side of Jewish intellectual activity which was, however, 
of supreme importance to the Christian world. When Western Europe 
was wrapped in darkness, the learning of ancient Greece had been 
acquired by the Muslims. In Moorish Spain, this had brought about 
the great intellectual revival which is associated with the names of Avicenna 
and Averroes. The Jews were not slow to be affected by the new intellectual 
movement. Moses Maimonides, familiar to the schoolmen as Rabbi Moses 
of Egypt, was far from being a solitary phenomenon, though his influence 
surpassed that of all others both in his own community and outside 1 . 
But it is in a different direction that Jewish influence was of most 
importance. The medieval world, ignorant of Arabic as it was of Greek, 
gained access to the intellectual treasures rediscovered in Spain largely 
through the medium of translations from the Hebrew versions which the 
Jews had prepared from the Arabic for their own use. At a later period, 
especially under the patronage of Frederick II, Robert of Anjou, and 
Alfonso the Learned, a systematic series of renderings was carried out by 
Jewish scholars in Naples, Provence, and Castile. The share of the Jew 
in bringing about the earlier, Aristotelean, phases of the Renaissance is 
symbolic of his intermediary position in medieval life. It was only as 
late as the fifteenth century that Pico della Mirandola and Marsilio 
Ficino, eager disciples of the Jewish litterateurs in Florence, taught 
the Christian world the importance of direct acquaintance with Hebrew 
1 See supra, Vol. v, p. 817. 
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literature for its own sake; but their example, followed by John Reuchlin, 
was of considerable moment in the growth of the Reformation. 

From the many-sided activity described above, England was to a certain 
extent isolated. As has already been pointed out, her settlement was late 
and artificial. She did not possess, like France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
any nucleus of what may perhaps be termed autochthonous Jews. Those 
who were admitted were intended to fill a very definite gap in the economy 
of the country; others were not likely to be encouraged. In addition, the 
authority of the Crown under the Norman monarchs was so strong as to 
ensure their continuance in the functions for which they were introduced. 
England's was therefore the type of a feudal Jewry; for it knew no survivals, 
and few exceptions, to qualify the general rule. The history of the Jews in 
medieval England is indeed so compact,so fully documented, and so well de¬ 
fined, that it has a u typical" value disproportionate to its real importance. 

The community had steadily grown under the Normans, when England, 
as yet comparatively unaffected by the Crusades, provided a tranquil haven 
of refuge from the growing storms of the Continent. A majority of its 
members hailed from France, or from the western provinces of Germany; 
but we find Spain and Italy, and even Russia and the Muslim countries, 
represented to a minor extent. Their tranquillity was not indeed without 
qualification. In the course of the war of succession between Stephen and 
Matilda, both sides mulcted them to the limit of their ability, the Oxford 
community suffering especially. In 1130 the Jews of London were fined 
the enormous sum of <F2000 on the pretext that one of their number had 
killed a sick man—a drastic expression, it would seem, of primitive ideas 
of medical responsibility. The prototype of the Blood Accusation at 
Norwich in 1144 was followed at Gloucester in 1168, before it had time 
to be imitated outside England, and, subsequently, at Bury St Edmunds 
in 1181. Nevertheless, the position of the English Jew w as as yet on the 
whole enviable compared with that of his co-religionists in the adjacent 
parts of the Continent. 

This comparative tranquillity came to an end with the rise in England 
of the full tide of the crusading enthusiasm. At the coronation of 
Richard 1 (1189), a riot began which ended in the sack of the London 
Jewry and the murder of many of its inhabitants, the work of violence 
being carried on overnight and into the next day by the light of the 
burning buildings. The example was followed throughout the country 
immediately the king had crossed the Channel; notably at York, where 
the steadfastness of the victims added a glorious page to the history of 
Jewish martyrdom (1190). The ringleaders were in many cases members 
of the lesser baronage, whose religious ardour was heightened if not 
occasioned by their financial indebtedness. 

Such outbreaks were in every way against the interest of the govern¬ 
ment. Any breach of order was naturally distasteful to it; and immediate 
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vassals had a special title to the royal protection. The rioters had 
moreover been careful to destroy wherever possible the records of their 
indebtedness, threatening thereby heavy loss to the Crown, to which the 
claims of those who had perished legally reverted. For their unruliness 
the ringleaders were punished, though none too severely. The financial 
question was, however, so important that it was deemed necessary to take 
steps against any possible recurrence. Accordingly, after his return from 
captivity (to his ransom from which the Jews of the realm had been made 
to contribute three times as much as the burghers of London), Richard 
ordered the establishment in the principal cities, under the charge of 
Jewish and Christian “chirographers,” of “arehae” in which were to be 
deposited records of all debts contracted with Jews. Thus, whatever 
might happen, the Crown and its rights would henceforth be secure. As co¬ 
ordinating authority over these provincial centres, ultimately twenty-six in 
number,there came into being the “Exchequer of the Jews,” an institution 
mainly judicial, though not without its financial side. In close connexion with 
this was the office of Prestyter Iudacorum , or Chief Rabbi: not so much in 
the modern sense of the supreme spiritual head of the Jews of the country as 
of an official representative appointed by the Crown without any necessary 
regard for the individual qualifications or the general desire. Through their 
Exchequer, the Jews of medieval England acquired an organisation (by 
no means, indeed, to their advantage) equalled probably in no other 
country of Europe; and it is by its records that we are so minutely 
informed as to their position. 

The English communities never fully recovered from the blow they had 
received at the accession of Richard I. John, indeed, whether from his 
perennial neediness or his natural sympathy for unpopular causes, conceded 
them in 1201 a comprehensive charter of liberties in return for a con¬ 
siderable subsidy. But later in his reign his attitude changed, and he 
began to squeeze money out of them by a series of expedients as typical 
of his short-sightedness as anything in his reign. During the minority of 
Henry III, the condition of the Jews improved; but, from the beginning 
of his personal rule, it became worse and worse. Tallage succeeded tallage 
with fatal regularity, allowing no time for recovery. The rapacity of the 
Crown overreached itself. If the figures given are correct, the annual 
revenue derived from the Jews went down from about £3000 in the 
second half of the twelfth century to less than <£700 at the close of the 
thirteenth. So far did the spoliation go that in 1254 the Presbyter Elias 
appealed for permission for his people to leave the country, as they had 
no more left to give. When nothing further could be extorted from them 
directly, Henry exercised his right as suzerain by mortgaging them to his 
brother, Richard of Cornwall. They were subsequently made over to 
Prince Edward, and by him to their competitors, the Cahorsins. Religious 
intolerance meanwhile came to a head. The oppressive decrees of the 
Fourth Lateran Council were early enforced. The Blood label and similar 
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accusations again blazed out, coming to a head with the classical case of 
Little Hugh of Lincoln in 1 255. From several cities the Jews were 
entirely excluded. With the outbreak of the Barons 1 War, there was 
a recrudescence of massacre all over the country. 

In this condition the Jews were found by Edward I on his accession. 
It was a state of affairs which obviously could not be allowed to continue. 
They were so impoverished that their importance to the treasury, the 
needs of which were increasing, had become negligible. Moreover, the 
foreign bankers, who enjoyed a higher patronage, had begun to render 
the services for which they were formerly essential. It was necessary to 
make a fundamental alteration. Edward shewed in his treatment of the 
question many of his finest qualities. He was perhaps the first European 
statesman before Napoleon who tried to face the Jewish problem; and his 
Statutum de Iudainno of 1275 is deserving of a good deal more notice 
than it has generally received. In the previous year, at the Council of 
Lyons, Pope Gregory X had urged the Christian world to make a 
strenuous effort to suppress usury. Edward obeyed implicitly, adding to 
his proceedings against Christian money-lenders an attempt to effect a 
complete change in the Jewish economic position and mode of life. The 
practice of usury was utterly forbidden, the consequent financial loss to 
the Crow n being in part made good by the establishment of a poll-tax on 
every adult. On the other hand, the Jews were to be empowered to engage 
in commerce and handicrafts, and (for an experimental period) to rent 
farms on short leases. That there was no essential tenderness in the measure 
was proved by the strict enforcement simultaneously of all the ecclesiastical 
restrictions 1 . 

This was a courageous attempt to grapple with the Jewish problem; 
but it did not go far enough. Restrictions could be removed, yet pre¬ 
judices on either side were more obstinate. The Jew might have been 
diverted from his enforced activities, but only by removing the causes 
which had driven him to them. He would perhaps have turned his 
attention to agriculture if he had been granted security of tenure, and 
if he had been admitted to it on terms of equality with other persons. He 
would assuredly have embraced commerce if he could have been included 
in the Gild Merchant. But to hope to change his manner of life while 
he remained subject to the same insecurity, to the same prejudices, and 
to the same differentiation of treatment as before was impossible: the 
habits of a lifetime and the hereditary influence of past generations 

1 A similar policy had been adumbrated, however, by Grosseteste, and sub¬ 
sequently by Thomas Aquinas, Opusculum ad Ducissam Brabantiae, xxi: “If rulers 
think that they harm their souls by hiking money from usurers, let them remember 
that they are themselves to blame. They ought to see that the Jews are compelled to 
labour, as they do in some parts of Italy. 0 A feeble attempt to put a similar policy 
into execution seems to have been made by Louis IX of France in instructions from 
the Holy Land in 
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could not be so easily cancelled. A Bull of Honorius IV of 1286 insisting 
upon a stricter segregation cut off* the possibility of further concessions. 
As a result, Edward’s scheme failed utterly. A few of the wealthier, 
indeed, entered into commerce, particularly the export of wool. The 
money-lending now prohibited by law continued, however, to be carried 
on in a clandestine manner; while it appears that some, prevented from 
following their old profession, attempted to continue to eke a living out 
of their capital by clipping the coinage. For a moment, Edward con¬ 
templated, if he did not execute, a relaxation of his own measure, by 
permitting a resumption of usury for a limited period of years. On second 
thoughts, however, he preferred to sweep away the problem which he had 
failed to solve. Already the Jews had been expelled or excluded from a 
number of cities in the country 1 . On more than one occasion, they had 
been temporarily banished from the narrow royal domains in France. 
The expulsion from England in 1290, however, was the first general 
measure of the sort which the Jews had known since their establishment 
in Europe. The exclusion was not, indeed, absolute, and individuals con¬ 
tinued to appear in the country intermittently. The re-establishment of a 
settled community was, however, impossible until the seventeenth century 2 . 

Closest akin to the Jews of England in culture, in condition, and in 
history were those of France. Here, since the outbreaks which had 
accompanied the Second Crusade, they had lived a chequered existence. 
From the close of the twelfth century, the house of Capet developed an 
anti-Jewish attitude which was perhaps unparalleled in Europe as a 
dynastic policy. At the beginning, their sphere of influence was so limited 
that the effects were not much greater than the enmity of any major 
baron would have been; and the condition of the communities of 
Languedoc in particular remained very similar from every point of view 
to that of their more fortunate brethren in Spain. The history of the 
Jews in France is hence to be understood only in relation to the expansion 
of the royal authority, which spelled for them utter disaster. Philip 
Augustus set the example to his successors by driving the Jews from his 
possessions after cancelling the debts due to them, save for one-fifth 
payable to himself, and confiscating their property (1182). Sixteen years 
later, however, on his return from crusade, he invited them back and 
regularised their activities (1198). From this period dates the establish¬ 
ment of the Produit dcs Juifs as a department of the treasury, and the 
assimilation of the Jews to the position of serfs in both the royal and the 
baronial domains. 

Louis VIII followed his father’s example, remitting all interest due on 

1 E.g. Bury St Edmunds (1190), Leicester (1231), Derby (1263), Cambridge and 
the other dower-towns of Queen Eleanor (1275). 

2 A tale of a second expulsion in 1358, repeated by many modern historians, 
seems to be a mere fable; though it is not out of the question that a few surreptitious 
immigrants were escorted out of the country in that year. 
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current loans in his tltaibVmcmeni sur le.i Juifs (1223). With Louis IX, 
however, religious zeal reinforced ancestral prejudice. The prescriptions 
of the Fourth Lateran Council were rigorously enforced. A personal 
interest was taken in securing converts. It was under his auspices that 
the Disputation of Paris was held and the Talmud condemned to 
the flames 1 . Not only the interest, but also a third part of the capital of 
all debts was remitted. Finally, before setting out for the East, he 
decreed the expulsion of the Jews from his realms (1249), though the 
order was not apparently carried out. Philip the Bold continued his 
father’s policy. But the sufferings of the Jews reached their culmination 
under Philip the Fair. From the moment of his accession, he shewed 
that he considered them merely as a source of gold. Spoliation succeeded 
spoliation, wholesale imprisonment being resorted to in order to prevent 
evasion. The climax came in 1306, when the policy of Edward I of 
England was imitated with the usual significant differences. On the 
anniversary, as it happened, of the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
he had all the Jews of his realm arrested; and in prison, they were 
informed that they had been sentenced to exile and that the whole of 
their property was confiscated to the Crown. The real object of this 
measure, and the entire lack of religious motive, shewed itself in the fact 
that the king took over, not only their property, but also their usurious 
claims in full. By this time, the royal authority extended over the 
majority of France proper, including Champagne, where the schools of 
Rabbinic learning had especially flourished. This banishment spelled 
accordingly the end of the ancient and glorious traditions of French 
Jewry, except in part of Provence. The recall of some financiers for a 
few years from 1315, and on a somewhat larger scale after the financial 
crisis which followed the battle of Poitiers, from 1359 to 1394, cannot be 
counted a real restoration, and failed to revive to any appreciable extent 
the old tradition of Franco-Jewish culture. 

From Germany, by reason of its special political conditions, there was 
no general expulsion. It figures instead as the classical land of Jewish 
martyrdom, where banishment was employed only locally and sporadically 
to complete the work of massacre. The example set in the First Crusade 
was followed with fatal regularity. When external occasion was wanting, 
the Blood Libel or a charge of the desecration of the Host was always to 
hand to serve as pretext. As long as the central authority retained any 
strength, the Jews enjoyed a certain degree of protection. On its decay, 
however, they were at the mercy of any wave of popular prejudice. Thus, 
in 1298, a charge of desecrating the Host at llottingen proved the pretext 
for wholesale massacres throughout Franconia, Bavaria, and Austria by a 
band of fanatics led by one Rindfleisch. Forty years later, the example 
was imitated in Franconia, Swabia, and Alsace by a mob frankly calling 
themselves Judenschlager , led by two nobles, named Armleder, from a strip 

1 supra, p. 652. 
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of leather which they wore round their arms (1336-38). But popular 
prejudice came to its height at the period of the Black Death. Some time 
before, the first resettlement of the Jews in France had ended after a 
wave of massacre which had swept through the country, in consequence 
of an accusation that the Jews and lepers had poisoned the wells at the 
instigation of the King of Granada (1321-22). Now, in the face of a great 
general scourge, a similar indictment was almost universally made and 
obtained general currency. The ridiculousness of the charge should have 
been apparent even to fourteenth-century credulity; for the plague raged 
virulently even in those places where the Christian population was 
absolutely unadulterated; and elsewhere the Jews suffered with the rest, 
though their manner of life and their superior medical knowledge may 
have reduced their mortality. Nevertheless, a wave of general and pitiless 
massacres, usually carried out under some semblance of judicial form, 
started in Savoy and spread through Switzerland until it had swept the 
whole of Germany (1348-49). Something like 350 places where massacres 
occurred at this time were remembered; 60 large and 150 small com¬ 
munities were utterly exterminated. This was the climax of disaster for 
the Jews of that country, just as the great expulsions had been for those of 
England and France. When the storm had died down, a large number of 
the cities thought better of the vows made in the heat of the moment and 
summoned Jews back again to supply their financial requirements. The 
period which followed was one of comparative quiescence, if only for lack of 
victims. King Wenceslas, however, initiated the short-sighted policy of 
periodical cancellation of the Jewish debts in return for some monetary 
consideration. It was impossible therefore for the remnant which returned 
to recover the position held by their predecessors; and the hegemony of 
German Jewry passed, with the refugees, to the East. 

There followed a period when the Jews of Austria, who had received a 
model charter in 1244, enjoyed a certain degree of comparative prosperity 
and intellectual pre-eminence. The Hussite wars, however, reviving the 
worst passions of religious intolerance, brought in their train a further 
wave of massacre at the hands of the degenerate successors of the crusaders, 
which affected the eastern part of the country in particular. This inter¬ 
lude came to an end with the great expulsion following upon a trumped- 
up accusation of ritual murder and Host-desecration at Vienna in 1421. 

In the bewildering turmoil of massacre and banishment which followed, 
down to the close of the Middle Ages and after, it is difficult to steer a 
clear path. Isolated handfuls continued to live here and there throughout 
thecountry. Larger aggregations were to be found in the semi-Slavonic terri¬ 
tories on the eastern borders of the Empire. No important communities in 
Germany proper managed, however, to protract their existence unbroken 
down to modern times save those of Frankfort-on-Main and Worms 1 . 

1 The last of the great expulsions of this period was that of the ancient com¬ 
munity of Ratisbon in 1519. 
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For the refugees, only one way of escape really lay open. A small 
minority crossed the Alps into the cities of northern Italy, to which they 
were admitted under strict regulation. But the vast majority turned 
towards the East. The massacres in the Rhineland contributed to spread 
the area of settlement in the outlying provinces of the Empire. In 
Bohemia, the history of the Jews followed ominously upon that of their 
brethren in Germany, but there was never any general expulsion. In 
Hungary, conditions were much the same, though the massacres at the 
period of the First Crusade, which had decimated the community of 
Prague, were here checked; subsequently, however, the story was more 
chequered, and there was more than one temporary interruption. But the 
great haven of refuge was Poland. Here Jews had without doubt pene¬ 
trated from the ancient settlements on either side of the Caucasus and in 
the Crimea, where they had been settled from Roman times; and it may 
well be that the Chazar converts of the eighth century contributed to 
their numbers. However that may be, the immigrants from the West 
were able to impose their superior culture upon their indigenous brethren, 
with the result that the vast majority of the Jews of Russia and Poland 
still speak to-day the Low German dialect which they brought with them. 
In the twelfth century, Jews were in control of the mints, as is proved by 
the existence of a large number of coins with Hebrew lettering. 

The Tartar invasions which devastated the whole country, especially the 
towns, from 1241 onwards mark the starting-point of a more systematic 
immigration, in which Jewish and Gentile settlers from Germany were 
equally encouraged. The concessions to the former of Boleslav the Chaste 
(1 t>(i4) formed the charter of the new settlement. The Christ ian newcomers, 
however, brought with them something of the persecuting spirit of their 
native country; this was reflected in the decrees of the provincial synod 
of Br eslau, whereby an attempt was made to enforce the policy of the 
Literan Councils (12(j(J). Nevertheless, the new settlement grew apace, 
each fresh outbreak in Germany driving before it a new wave of refugees. 
Under the favour of Casimir the Great (1333-70), Jewish prosperity 
reached its climax. Thereafter, indeed, their tranquillity was not un¬ 
disturbed. Accusations of ritual murder and of the desecration of the 
I lost began to claim their victims. In the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the inflammatory sermons of Giovanni da Capistrano, personifying the anti- 
Hussite reaction, brought about a recrudescence of massacre here as in 
most other places on his road, from Sicily northwards. Nevertheless, the 
lot of the Jews of Poland was happy by comparison with those of the 
rest of Northern Europe. There was little restriction upon their economic 
activity. Their numbers grew rapidly; and scholarship followed as 
usual in the wake of population. In Lithuania, their history was very 
similar, though it dated from a somewhat later period. When, at the 
close of the Middle Ages, almost the whole of Northern Europe was 
closed to the Jews, they had thus secured in this last corner a haven 
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of refuge which ensured their preservation even if not an undisturbed 
tranquillity. 

In Spain, the Christian reconquest had originally involved obvious 
peril for the Jews. Closely assimilated to the Muslims as they were in 
language and mode of life, they were classed with them as infidels and 
enemies of Christendom. Accordingly, the early phases of the advance 
had been stained by massacre and maltreatment. As early as the tenth 
century, however, a change of attitude began to shew itself. If the 
Christian hold upon the country was to be secure, it was obviously 
necessary to conciliate so important an element of the population. At 
the same time, by reason of their linguistic qualifications, it was found 
convenient to employ Jews on important diplomatic missions, while their 
inherent aptitude won them high office in the financial administration. 
Thus the golden age of Jewish life in Spain, while without doubt largely 
due throughout to the propinquity and example of the Moors, was by no 
means exclusively under their rule; and, indeed, over a prolonged period 
Christian tolerance compared most favourably with Almohadan fanaticism. 
It was under Christian rule, though to some extent under Muslim intel¬ 
lectual influence, that some of the greatest figures of Spanish Jewry 
flourished: Jehudah haLevi ( c . 1086-1141), the sweetest singer of Zion; 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1092-1167), traveller, poet, and exegete, who shewed 
more than a glimmering of the principles of modern criticism; and many 
others of a later date. But as the Moorish rivalry progressively grew less 
dangerous, the Christian attitude towards the Jews correspondingly 
stiffened; till finally the disappearance of the last vestiges of Muslim rule 
was closely followed by the final disaster. 

It was in the reign of Alfonso VI of Castile (1065-1109) that the acme 
of prosperity was reached. His armies contained large numbers of Jews, 
on whose behalf (it was reported) military operations were on one occa¬ 
sion postponed until the conclusion of the Sabbath. By his fueros, despite 
the admonitions of Gregory VII, they were left in possession of all the 
privileges they had enjoyed under the Mohammedans, and were placed in 
a position of legal equality with thegeneral population. His body-physician, 
the Jew Cidelo, enjoyed high influence at his court; and co-religionists 
were employed on delicate diplomatic missions. Even before Alfonso’s 
death, the inevitable reaction set in, accompanied as usual by massacres; 
and his successors considerably restricted the privileges which the Jews 
were theoretically allowed to enjoy. But in fact this period of special 
favour only came to an end with the final breaking of Muslim power at 
the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa (1212). The crusaders on their way 
thither had followed the example set in the Rhineland, beginning the 
Holy War with an attack on the Jews of Toledo. The repressive policy 
of the Lateran Councils now began to gain a foothold in the Peninsula. 
Even Alfonso the Learned (1252-84), though his court was one of the 
greatest centres of the Jewish activities in translation and in the sciences, 
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subjected the Jews in his Side Partidas to the most minute and galling 
restrictions. In spite of this, Spain remained the solitary haven of com¬ 
parative tranquillity in the west of Europe. Though there were occasional 
local outbreaks, massacre did not become the rule. The restrictive enact¬ 
ments of the Church were reflected in legislation, but they were never 
fully enforced. Tax-farming was largely in Jewish hands. Through the 
medium principally of medicine or of finance, individuals attained great 
influence in the State. Yet at the same time the Jews were not divorced 
from agriculture, and continued to figure largely as merchants and as 
craftsmen. If they were restricted to their Aljama in a single quarter of 
the town, they enjoyed in it an unusual degree of autonomy. As a 
natural consequence, the standard of intellectual life was high; and science, 
philosophy,and letters continued to flourish by the side of Rabbinicstudies. 

From the fourteenth century, however, there were signs that the violence 
which had become rife in the rest of Europe was spreading to the peninsula. 
The Pastoureaiuv of southern France, beginning the redemption of the 
Holy Sepulchre amongst the restored communities of their own region, 
continued their ravages on the south of the Pyrenees (1320). The massacres 
at the time of the Black Death extended into Catalonia, though with 
nothing like the virulence with which they raged in Germany (1348). 
The excessive favour of Peter the Cruel naturally led to a reaction under 
his rival, Ilenry of Trastamara, whose wild mercenaries sacked the Aljama 
of every city they entered (1355 onwards). But the crucial year was 1391, 
when political provocation was virtually absent. It is from this date that 
the glory of Spanish Jewry may be said to end. Following the inflammatory 
Easter sermons of the archdeacon Ferndn Martinez, the wealthy Juderfa 
of Seville was attacked by a fanatical mob on Ash Wednesday 1391. 
Hence the movement spread like wild-fire through the country, from 
the Pyrenees to the Balearic Islands. Except in Granada and Portugal, 
hardly a single community was spared. The solitary way of escape 
from death lay through baptism. For the only time, perhaps, in the 
whole of their long history, the morale of the Jews broke. Elsewhere, it 
had only been a small and w^eak remnant which saved its life by apostasy. 
But in Spain, there seems to have been something in the atmosphere 
which predisposed their brethren to a lesser fortitude. As w r e have seen, 
there was a tradition of crypto-Judaism dating back to Visigothic times. 
The long association with the country may have weakened their power 
of resistance. The calamities in the neighbouring lands had deprived 
them of any haven of refuge, and perhaps made them doubt after so many 
centuries of their future. However that may be, a very large proportion 
of the Jews, when offered the alternative of baptism or death, chose the 
former. 

When the storm died down—only to break out again with similar 
results a couple of decades later (1411) under the influence of Fra Vincent 
Ferrer—Spanish Jewry found itself in an entirely new position. By the 
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side of those who had managed to escape massacre while remaining true 
to their old faith, there was now an immense number of mtevos cristianos . 
Some indeed were sincere enough, and, like Paul de Santa Maria, later 
Archbishop of Burgos, took the lead in baiting their former co-religionists. 
But the vast majority remained unaffected by the mere fact of baptism, 
though they feared to return formally to their old faith. Whatever 
characteristics had earned their previous unpopularity remained un¬ 
changed. With the removal of the disabilities from which they had 
formerly suffered by reason of their religion, they entered into every walk 
of life and pushed their way into the highest offices of State. They thronged 
the financial administration. Some entered the Church, and attained high 
rank. Many contracted family alliances with the proudest nobility of the 
land. But the majority intermarried amongst themselves, consorted 
familiarly with Jews, observed almost without concealment the practices 
of their old religion, and spoke with open disparagement of their new one. 
Moreover, and this was the distinguishing characteristic of Iberian crypto- 
Judaism, they were able to transmit their traditions to their children, 
who were in most cases Christians only by the accident of baptism. 

These Marrams , as they were disparagingly called 1 , became a real 
problem for a State in which religion was taken so seriously as in medieval 
Spain, as was shewn by a frequent recrudescence of massacre. The passage 
of years proved that the problem was not likely to be solved by time. In 
an age which could not admit the idea of release from the sacrament of 
baptism, there was only one solution. The genuine piety of Isabella the 
Catholic rendered her a willing tool in the hands of her spiritual advisers. 
A Bull authorising the appointment of Inquisitors in the Spanish do¬ 
minions was obtained from Sixtus IV in 1478. The Holy Office was set 
up in Castile in 1480, and in Aragon four years later; and it began to 
extirpate the canker of heresy with all the horrors of which it was capable. 
But the position was hopelessly illogical. A converse ), Christian only in 
name, would be burned alive for practising in secret only a fraction of 
what his unconverted brethren were doing every day in public with 
impunity. It seemed impossible to root out this Judaising heresy from 
the land while the Jews were still present to teach their relapsed kinsmen, 
by precept and by example, the practices of their old faith. Moreover, 
the tide of nationalism as well as of fanaticism was rising in Spain, and 
the time was ripe for her to follow the example of the neighbouring 
countries. The conquest of Granada, to which the Jews had liberally 
contributed, did away with all further need for their support. Seven 
months after that event, Ferdinand and Isabella issued the edict of ex¬ 
pulsion which put an end to the settlement of the Jews in Spain after so 
many centuries (31 March 1492). In this were included the more distant 
possessions of the crown of Aragon—Sicily and Sardinia—in spite of the 

1 For the history of the name (probably meaning originally “pig”) gee 
A. Farinelli, Marrano: storia di un vituperio, Geneva, 1925. 
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fact that in them the problem of the crypto-Jew was absent. In vain were 
the prayers and inducements of Isaac Abrabanel (1437-1508), the last 
of the long line of Jewish scholar-statesmen in the Peninsula. The edict 
was imitated in Portugal (1496) and in Navarre (1498) after a very brief 
interval. Almost simultaneously, the last remnant of the ancient French 
communities was banished from Provence. 

Thus ended, with the Middle Ages themselves, the immemorial Jewish 
connexion with South-Western Europe. The easterly movement of popu¬ 
lation, which had begun with the First Crusade, was complete. The 
Marranos, indeed, continued a surreptitious existence in the Peninsula, 
handing on their traditions secretly from generation to generation at the 
risk of their lives. It was their descendants, fleeing from the fires of the 
Inquisition, who founded the modern communities in France, Holland, 
England, and even America. Their forcible assimilation to European 
standards brought about the inception of the modern, individualistic 
attitude towards their race, hitherto considered and treated as a distinct 
and inferior branch of humanity. 

The whole of the west of Europe was now closed to the Jew, except 
for northern Italy 1 and a few regions of Germany. Of the refugees, a vast 
majority made their way with indescribable difficulty to the Muslim 
countries of the Mediterranean littoral, where they foundat least toleration. 
With them, they brought their native Spanish tongue, which is spoken 
by their descendants to the present day. Many fled to the ancient settle¬ 
ments of Morocco and northern Africa, which had gone through a prolonged 
period of decadence, but had been recruited and awakened to a new, if 
degraded, life by the Spanish fugitives of 1391. In Palestine itself, the 
exiles re-established the ancient connexion, which had been almost extinct 
since the period of the Crusades and the Tartar invasions. But by far the 
greatest number made their way to the central provinces of the Turkish 
Empire, with the sedulous encouragement of Bayazld II. Here, their 
superior culture and numbers soon assimilated the remnants of the old 
Byzantine communities, which had managed to protract a decadent and 
uninspired existence from ancient times. Thus Turkey became, with 
Poland, the greatest centre of population for the whole Jewish people, 
which was now overwhelmingly concentrated in the two great empires of 
the Near East. The Western European phase of Jewish history, which 
had begun with the Middle Ages, ended with them. The stage was set 
for a new act of the age-long drama to be played. 

1 An expulsion from the kingdom of Naples followed the Spanish occupation 
(1510, and, more completely, 1548). A handful of Jews was tolerated also in 
Avignon and the other French possessions of the Holy See—a symptomatic fact. 
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MEDIEVAL ESTATES 

The word “feudalism 1 '’ is little more than a rough generalisation or 
formula under which we try to include such conditions, economic, social, 
and governmental, as are found to be common and uniform throughout the 
lands and peoples w r hich were once parts of the Western Roman Empire, 
in that obscure period of rapid change between the dismembering of the 
Carolingian Empire and the growth of national States. 

In a period so long as this, when conditions were changing so rapidly, 
it is inevitable that many conflicting elements, forces, and tendencies 
should be found together at every stage of the development, and still 
greater differences between different historical stages of the growth even 
of a single common institution or idea. 

It is fortunately not within the scope of this chapter to discuss the vexed 
and disputed questions of the origin of these varying elements or of their 
relative importance. From the establishment of the Frankish Empire a 
development may be clearly traced which in time superseded the regime of 
the personality of law resulting from the “wandering of the peoples,'" and 
substituted for it the restored Roman idea of territoriality; and later, when 
the cohesive force of the Frankish Empire became weakened and that Empire 
again fell in pieces, these pieces retained the main characteristic they had 
acquired under their Frankish rulers, the principle of territoriality. The 
primitive Germanic conception of law as tribal custom was by no means 
obliterated, but it was now the law of peoples who had settled homes and 
determinate geographical boundaries, whose jurisdiction was complete over 
all the inhabitants within those boundaries, of whatever race, and limited 
only by those boundaries themselves. It was a period of the complete terri¬ 
toriality of law, in the absence more or less complete of all coercive central 
authority, a regime when small territories, each practically independent of 
all the rest and of all central authority, and each with its own customary 
law binding upon all within its boundaries, were the rule; and for a time 
the process of subdivision was making these little territorial units ever 
more numerous and more minute. 

When this process of subdivision reached its limit, and the counter¬ 
process began of the gradual accretion of fiefs which was ultimately to 
develop into the great national States of Western Europe, the course and 
direction of that development were determined by the institutions and 
ideas which had become established within the scattered territorial units 
from which the later States were ultimately formed. Prominent among 
these institutions and ideas was that of law as the custom of the people 
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within a territory, the mos utmtium , a ins non scriptum whose beginning 
was beyond memory and whose transmission was by oral tradition. Since 
the law was the usage of the people, it was the people alone who could 
know it. Hence, when concrete cases arose requiring the application of the 
law, it was the people of the district alone who could “find” it, and this 
became one of the chief functions of the “courts'” of the district. As 
Gneist points out, however, it was an equally marked characteristic of all 
these assemblies or courts that there was in them no differentiation of 
functions, such as we know in modern times, and no conscious distinction 
between finding a law in general and administering it in an individual 
case. No doubt these general duties had been performed in earlier times 
by all, or at least by all who were regarded as qualified. But later there 
was a tendency everywhere to restrict these duties to a smaller number, 
as in the scab ini on the Continent, or the reeve, the priest, and the four 
men from each township, as mentioned in English documents of the reign 
of Henry I. The finding and the administering of law alike were then 
both communal and territorial, and a survey of European procedure at 
this time shews how widely it differed from the Roman procedure with 
its normal trial by a single index. This difference is of fundamental im¬ 
portance and lies at the very roots of modern constitutionalism. The 
Roman index was a real judge in our modern sense, even though he was 
guided by th a formula of a magistrate in his decision. He weighed both 
sides of the case, and pronounced a real judgment upon the weight of the 
evidence. The whole rationale of the judicial system of Western Europe 
in the feudal period was strikingly different. In imitation of Rome, the 
suitors who administered these courts might be called indices , as they 
are, for example, in the Leges Henrici Prhni , in the case of England, 
early in the twelfth century; but their functions are in reality markedly 
different. They weigh no evidence, for properly speaking there is no 
evidence. They reach no judgment, for there is no place for any judgment. 
They merely “award the proof.” Judicial discretion and a rational system 
of weighing evidence are the marks of the matured judicial procedure of 
the Roman Empire, and judicial discretion may be exercised by a single 
index as well as by a number, if not better. But the cruder law of the 
feudal age knew no discretion, and very little rationalism. If ever there 
was “a government of laws and not of men,” it was at that time. It was a 
formal, rigid, one-sided procedure. Nothing was left to the discretion of 
any human judge, as is immediately disclosed by an inspection of the 
tariff’s of compositions in such a “code” as the Lex Frisionum , or of the 
mechanical list of formal essonia , or lawful excuses for non-appearance at 
court, even as late as Bracton’s time. It was not the business of the 
members of these medieval courts to give a judgment. It was not their 
discretion that was wanted; it was their knowledge, the knowledge of the 
unwritten law of the district of which they alone were possessed, or the 
acquaintance with the local reputation of an accused man, which might 
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affect the award of proof. That proof once awarded, whether it was a 
trial by reputation, as in compurgation, or some form of the Indicium Dei , 
as the ordeal or duel, the rest was mechanical. If the accused succeeded, 
he was free; if not, he was guilty. There was an equal lack of discretion 
whether the trial was civil or criminal, as we should say. Trial by wit¬ 
nesses, when possible, was not, as now, the admission of witnesses to inform 
an, impartial arbiter; it was merely the introduction of persons who had 
been officially present as formal witnesses when the original transaction 
took place. And their introduction was as final and decisive as the result 
of an ordeal or of trial by battle. Such witnesses swore only a formal 
oath. They were never sworn to tell the truth on their consciences. They 
appeared to swear with the defendant. They could not possibly be intro¬ 
duced to swear against him. 

In this system the duties of the presiding officer were as mechanical as 
those of the members of the court over whom he kept order, and whose 
findings he pronounced. Not till a comparatively late period did he begin 
to acquire, mainly, I think, by delegation from the king, a discretionary 
power, which in time gradually developed into that of the Roman iude.r 
or the modern judge. 

The judicial work of these medieval courts was performed bv the 
members of the community, or by a selected portion of them “representing” 
the community and necessarily fairly large in numbers. Had their duties 
required discretion, one “judge” might have been enough, but since instead 
they required knowledge—a knowledge of the customs and of the people 
of the district—a considerable number became necessary, and these had 
to be “representative” in the sense that they would be persons of the 
district who knew their neighbours and were acquainted with the customary 
law in force there from time immemorial, more utentium ; an acquaintance, 
as Glanville says of the Grand Assize in England in the twelfth century, 
which they have gained from what they themselves have seen and heard, 
“ vel per verba patrurn suorum et per talia quibus fidem teneantur habere 
in propriis.” 

The point is that the general business of these undifferentiated “courts” 
was everywhere such that it could be carried on only by those acquainted 
with the men and the customs of the country. Thus it was that when 
the inqumtio or inquest was in time introduced among the older forms, 
at the instance of the king in England, it retained the old communal 
basis. It still required, like the older procedure to which it was in many 
respects closely akin, knowledge rather than judgment, and a knowledge 
which could not safely be got from one but only from many. Though 
the true jury, when it came, came from above and not below, as Maitland 
shews, and though it implied an answer on oath to a question which 
unlike the older procedure might be either Yes or No, still it was, as its 
name implies, like its communal predecessors, a trial per patriem^ per pais ^ 
by “the countryside.” 
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The striking contrast between all these pieces of medieval judicial 
machinery and the index of Rome lies in the fact that it was knowledge, 
not judgment, that a medieval court wanted; and that knowledge of the 
things needed for a decision required a considerable number of neighbours, 
while judgment may be safely exacted from a single individual regardless 
of his knowledge. Thus medieval procedure was based on a knowledge 
of the community by the community, and this could safely be found only 
from that community. When the practice arose of drawing this knowledge 
from a number selected from this community pro omnibus , the earliest 
foundations of modern representative institutions were laid. The great 
fact is that the procedure of the Middle Ages required a fairly consider¬ 
able number of “representatives” of the community to make it really 
effective, under the ideas of law and of proof as they existed at that time. 

Early in the eighth century the Lombard laws furnish an interesting 
illustration of these Germanic ideas of fixed customary law and of the 
struggle for the mastery between them and the Roman conception of the 
arbitrament of the index. Among the Lombards, it is recited in the laws— 
“alii per consnitutinem, alii per arbitrium iudicare aestinmbant”; and 
the resulting uncertainty was so great that it was found necessary to call 
together the indices et Jideles in the fourteenth year of King Liutprand, 
“ut nullus error esse deberet, sed omnibus manifesta clariscere lex.” 1 The 
Lombards, of course, were far in advance of most Germanic nations in their 
legal development at this time. 

These general characteristics of medieval procedure are to be found in 
all parts of Western Europe at this time and in all kinds of courts, feudal, 
seignorial,communal,or royal. In some places the development of feudalism 
tended at times to turn communal courts into seignorial ones, and often 
also to shift the burden of attendance at the court from the community 
as a whole upon the tenants of definite pieces of land within it. But, in 
any case, that burden of suit remained, and in all the courts of whatever 
kind the procedure continued to be oue requiring the concerted action 
of a considerable number of the men of the neighbourhood. Thus whether 
it was the custom of the manor or the feudal law of the fief that was to 
be found, that law would be ascertained from a sufficient number of men 
of the district who knew it. 

Locally this required, in the court of the district, “representatives” 
from the community if they were not all present in person. The presence 
of these representatives in early times does not, of course, imply their 
“election” in our modern sense. Till a comparatively late date we know 
little of how they were chosen, but it is as likely, if not more likely, that 
they were appointed as that they were “ elected.” Eltgcre ^nw elast ic word in 
medieval documents, from which too much should not be inferred. Further¬ 
more, these representatives of the community were chosen—however they 

1 Edictus ceteraeque, Langobardorum leges (Ed. Bluhme), SGUS, Liutprandi Leges, 
de anno quartodecimo, pr. 
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were chosen—to perform a duty, to acquit their community of a burden. 
It was no privilege they enjoyed. Sometimes, indeed, this has been 
compared to modern representative institutions, and it has something in 
common with them. But this representing of the community was not 
then an honour. If it must be compared with something modern to which 
it has little practical resemblance, it would be fitter to compare it with 
our jury service than with membership in a modern legislative body. 
Nevertheless, burden though it was, it contained and it continued the 
practice, and even the theory, that lies at the roots of modern represen¬ 
tative institutions—not the practice alone, but the theory as well. A proof 
of this exists in the wording of English official documents of the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries. We know absolutely that at that time, in both 
the hundred and the county court, each township was “represented 11 by 
six persons at most. Yet, for both hundred and hundred court, there 
was used but one word, the word hundredus ; while in like fashion a single 
word, comitatus , had to do duty alike for the shire and the shire court. 
In short, the hundredus was both the hundred and the hundred court— 
they were theoretically the same, though in actual fact widely different; 
and the comitatus meant equally the county and the county court, though 
but a small proportion of the whole county actually attended that court. 
Theoretically the county and the county court were the same. Actually 
they were not. The fiction of “representation 11 alone can explain this 
identity. There must have been in existence some theory of representation 
as well as the fact. 

Possibly an even clearer indication of this may be seen in the statement 
made by the author of the Leges Ilenrici Primi written in the reign of 
Henry I of England. After a statement that a lord or his steward who 
has a right to do so may acquit the lord's demesne lands in the hundred 
of the suit in the hundred court due from them, he goes on to say that 
if the lord or his steward is unable to be present, then “propositus et 
sacerdos et IIII de melioribus ville assint pro omnibus qui nominatim non 
erunt ad placitum submoniti. 111 

When the courts began in England to feel the strong hand of the 
Norman kings and the process of administrative centralisation started, 
these germs of representation, instead of dying out, developed a stronger 
growth. The documents of this period prove that the kings retained the 
old communal courts of the hundred and shire of set purpose 2 . They also 
began the process of unifying them, chiefly through the activity of the 
royally appointed sheriff* and later through the justices in eyre. With the 
growth of the eyre system and largely through the increasing practice of 

1 Liebermann, Gesetze der Angel.sach.sen, i, p. 553. 

2 For example: “ Iiequiratur hundred et comitatus, sicut antecessores nostri statue- 
runt/’ William the Conqueror, Liebermann, op. cit. } i,p. 488; “Sciatis, quod concedo 
et precipio, ut amodo comitatus mei et hundreta in illis loeis et eisdem terminis 
sedeant, sicut sederunt in tempore regis Eadwardi, et non aliter/’ Henry 1, Lieber- 
znaniij op. cit., i, p. 524. 
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drawing cases by royal writ from other courts to the King’s Court, it 
became increasingly necessary that these royal courts should be certified 
of the proceedings already taken in the other courts from which the 
cases were drawn away. The King’s Courts required a bringing up of the 
“record” from the court, whether manorial or communal, in which the 
case had begun. In the days before the proceedings of these courts were 
written, this “record” was only in the minds of the men of the court, 
not in writing. Hence the “bringing up of the record” was the bringing 
up of a man or men, not of a written document. 

So section 4 of Henry II’s Assize of Clarendon, in 1166, prescribes that 
when the sheriff brings violators of the assize before the itinerant justices 
for trial, he shall bring along with them “from the hundred and the 
township where they were arrested ‘duos legales homines ad portandum 
recordationem comitatus et hundredi, quare capti fuerint.’” 1 Professor 
G. B. Adams has pointed out a number of cases of the same practice in 
Bracton’s Note Book, one in 1226 where four discreet knights of the 
county and four of the king’s scrvicntes were to come “ad certificandum 
Dorninum Regem” 2 ; another in 1219 when the sheriff is directed to have 
before the royal justices the record “per quatuor milites de comitatu qui 
recordo illi interfuerunt” 3 ; another in 1220 when the knights are said to 
speak pro comitatu 4 ; one in 1230 when* three knights are said to come 
pro toto comitatu e ; and several more 8 . The number might easily be 
increased. “Here,” says Professor Adams, “was certainly a direct line of 
connexion between the county court and the king’s council, already 
established and in frequent use.” 7 He sees in the first recorded appearance 
of the knights of the shire in parliament, in 1254, a repetition of this 
procedure in matters of parliamentary grant instead of in a trial, and he 
finds in these earlier judicial practices the precedent and the justification 
for the extra-feudal practice initiated in 1254 of summoning the repre¬ 
sentative knights as well as the tenants-in-chief to a parliament. This 
acute suggestion of Professor Adams, a suggestion amply supported by 
contemporary records, really enables us to trace a continuous development 
of the practice and the theory of representation in England from the end 
of the Anglo-Saxon period through the fundamental reforms of William I, 
Henry I, and Henry II, by which the royal administration was unified 
and extended, down to the period of the appearance of the first surviving 
record of a summons of representative knights of the shire to parliament 
in 1254. It is a matter of the greatest consequence. 

This development, however, seems not to have been confined to the 

1 Stubbs, Select Charters (9th edition), p. 170. 

2 Bracton’s Note Book , plea 1730. 

8 Ibid., plea 40. 

4 Ibid., plea 1436. 

6 Ibid., plea 445. 

6 Adams, Origin of the English Constitution, p. 321. 

7 Ibid., pp. 321-2. 
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representative knights. It appears, though considerably later and much 
less clearly, in the representation of burgesses as well, long before the 
time of the Earl of Leicester's parliament of 1205, when we have the 
first record of the appearance of representative burgesses in a parliament 
for the whole realm. In section 12 of John's charter, after the promise 
that scutage and extraordinary aids should be imposed only with the 
common assent of the realm, provision is made that in case of aids from 
the city of London the procedure shall be fundi modo. From the time of 
Sir Henry Spelman to the present, the meaning of simili modo has been 
an enigma. Spelman himself seemed to think the words implied repre¬ 
sentation in the king's Curia, and was therefore surprised to find no 
appearance of any burgesses in the records of the years following 1215 1 . 
Professor Adams, on the other hand, believes that these words indicated 
merely that London and London alone of all English towns had a com¬ 
mune, and therefore an independent feudal status which placed it on a 
par feudally with the tenants-in-chief already mentioned in this section 
of the document, and that this of course implies the necessity of consent 
to aids, but apparently not necessarily any representative from the city 
in any Curia where the collective consent of the tenants-in-chief* was 
obtained. 

However this may be, the fact is that there is no surviving record of 
the presence of these borough representatives before the parliament of 
Simon de Montfort in 1265. But as in the case of the representative 
knights, there is a long local history behind this first known appearance 
of burgesses in a central assembly. For example, in 1231 the sheriff of 
Yorkshire is directed by writ to present before the justices itinerant on 
their coming into the county, not only the nobility and higher clergy, 
the knights and the free tenants of the county, but twelve legal burgesses 
from each borough and all others “who usually are and ought to be" 
there, to assist in the trial of the pleas of the Crown and others 2 . Cases 
might be multiplied, and it is clear that the words of Stubbs applied to 
the knights of the shire are almost equally applicable to the townsmen 
as well: “a consolidated body of men trained by a century and a half of 
common interests and common work." 8 

In recent years a tendency lias appeared in certain quarters to criticise 
the masterly account of these developments by Bishop Stubbs, on the 
ground that he understates the importance of the clergy in shaping their 
course and attaches “too much weight in comparison to the old communal 
institutions of England, such as the attendance of the four men and the 
reeve at hundred and shire court, and to the influence of the judicial 
procedure of Henry II." 4 The reductio ad ahmrdmn of Professor Barker's 

1 Of Parliaments, Reliquiae Spelmannianae, p. 04. 

8 Stubbs, Select Charters (0th edition), p. 354. 

8 Stubbs, Constitutional History of England , ii, p. 195. 

4 Ernest Barker, The Dominican Order and Convocation, p. 53. 
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temperate thesis on this subject is found in a recent American study of 
representative government where it is baldly declared that: “The Church 
originated representative institutions; the State adopted them.'” 1 To make 
such a declaration one must either be totally ignorant of the meaning 
and significance of the striking and continuous series of evidences of 
representative ideas and institutions running back to the very Conquest 
in England and even beyond, or he must consider himself able to explain 
them as not really representative in character. One way of doing the latter 
is to attempt, as Dr Barker does, to distinguish between the mere repre¬ 
sentation “to give information” (ad recognoscendum ) in the earlier English 
instances and the true representation “to take action 1 ' (ad faciendum), 
supposed to occur only at a later period and as the result of clerical ideas 
and institutions. 

But against this view several serious objections may be urged. It implies 
a distinction between central and local institutions which is too sharp 
and too modern; it depends upon a sharp cleavage between the ideas of 
representation for information and representation for action, for which 
there is little contemporary evidence in the thirteenth century and before; 
and it is greatly weakened by the fact that there were no Dominicans in 
England before 1221, yet it is to the Dominicans that the institutions of 
representation are mainly attributed. It is true enough, as has been urged 
in support of this view, that our earliest surviving official record of the 
idea of representation on anything like a national scale, the writ of King 
John in 1213 for the return of “four discreet knights” from the counties 
of England, probably had no practical result, since we have no record of 
their actual meeting; but the writ itself nevertheless is evidence of the 
existence of the idea in 1213, some years before the development of the 
Dominican constitution or its transfer to England; and it is noteworthy 
that the four discreet knights were summoned not merely ad rccogvosccn- 
dum, but ad loqucndum nobvtcum dc negotiis regni nostri 2 . In local matters it 
is equally impossible to distinguish clearly between information and action 
in numberless cases, and the distinction between the local occurrence of 
representation and its use in a national assembly is one that strikes us as 
i t does only because we know its later developments; to contemporaries it 
was insignificant and unimportant. The contemporary chroniclers give no 
attention whatever to the first English case of borough representation which 
we consider so epoch-making. To them it was only a slight modification 
of ideas and practices long familiar to them in the county court. Knights 

1 Henry J. Ford, Representative Government (New York, 1924), p. 111. 

2 Stubbs, Select Charters (9th edition), p. 282. The impossibility of making such 
clear-cut distinctions cornes out plainly, for example, in the ordinance for the assess¬ 
ment of the Saladin tithe in 1188, where four or six legal men were to swear to the 
amount any taxable person should have returned if it was suspected that his return 
was too low. Stubbs, p. 189. This is in effect an assessment of a tax. Dare we say 
that these men are employed solely ad recognoscendum and in no sense ad faciendum ? 
The line between the two was very shadowy. 
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and burgesses had been co-operating for generations with the iusticiarii 
on their circuits throughout the counties of England, and these iusticiarii 
were in fact, if not in theory, members of the king’s central Curia. The 
clergy no doubt contributed a large part of the later development of 
representation; truly to assert that they “originated” it is impossible in 
face of the overwhelming evidence to the contrary. 

In 1254 in England, for the first time so far as we have evidence surviving, 
these local practices and ideas were incorporated in the national assembly 
or Curia, and in order to understand the working of the “estates” that 
resulted, a brief review of the earlier history of the Curia itself is necessary. 

Though in an earlier period the English national assembly—and the 
local assemblies as well—had in all probability been a real fok mote in 
the same sense and of much the same kind as the meetings of the warriors 
of the civitas or tribe as described in the Germania of Tacitus, long before 
the Norman Conquest it had turned into a select body of comparatively 
few magnates, elders, or sapientes , a wit en a gemot, in which the “wisdom” 
which constituted the supposed qualification for membership was coming 
more and more to consist in royal favour and wide estates. This body 
survived the Conquest and is frequently referred to in the gradually 
expiring “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” by the old names of Witan or Mickel- 
gemot. But its character was changed. Even before the Conquest, if we 
may accept the brilliant suggestions of Professor II. M. Chadwick, feudal 
tendencies had long been at work upon it, and the Conquest at a stroke 
completed the development. The drastic confiscation of the lands of the 
greater English lords and the wholesale transfer of these lands by the 
Conqueror to a completely new set of Norman tenants-in-chief are not 
only the beginning of the English land law; they mark the complete 
transformation of the English national assembly. It became complete!v 
feudalised. Tenure became the single basis of the vassals’ obligation which 
entitled the king as their feudal overlord to demand the services of such 
of them as he chose in the administration of the fief, and the fief was a 
kingdom; hence the court was the Curia Regis . The list from which he 
might choose in 1086 is the list of tenants-in-chief set forth in Domesday 
Book, as printed in Sir Henry Ellis’ Introduction. In fact, he chose few, 
and some of these, for practical reasons, he could not well omit. But the 
regularity of the summons to great officials, such as the Chancellor or 
Treasurer, is owing, not to any constitutional rule that gives them a 
“right” to be present, but only to the practical necessity of their presence 
with their records and seals in order to get business done. No one, in 
fact, had any right to attend. All tenants-in-chief were bound to do so. 
It was the king’s right to summon them all, and he summoned whom he 
would or whom practical necessity required. 

Thus the first and oldest medieval estate emerges in England. It is the 
estate of the barones or feudal tenants-in-chief, both spiritual and lay, a 
fraction of which, and not always the same fraction, was summoned by 
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the king from time to time to his Councils. Thus it remained in general 
till the afforcement in 1254 by the introduction of representative knights 
of the shire. But it would be premature to attach the name “estate 11 to 
such a body in the Norman period. Such a term was not applied, and 
could hardly be applied to the body of tenants-in-chief in England, 
before that body began to act and to think collectively. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries these tenants are referred to simply as bar ones. That 
word is not found in the singular, nor is the collective noun baronagium 
or barnagium used as yet. Such barones were simply a number of persons 
who happened to be pares , because they held of the same lord and of 
the same fief, convassalli ; and, at the same time, any one of them might 
hold other lands in other fiefs or of other lords and thus be a member of 
other courts and the “peer 11 of other bodies of men. 

So long as these centrifugal tendencies remained unchecked, the con¬ 
ception of corporateness among the English tenants-in-chief was difficult 
to realise, and history shews little collective action of a permanent kind. 
The feudal diffidatio by which a vassal repudiated his lord was an individual 
thing, as were the original homage and fealty which it renounced. In 
certain senses feudalism in its unchanged form wasextremely individualistic. 

In England it was not till the thirteenth century that the barons began 
to act as a collective unit, but as early as the reign of John they are 
found doing so. It is in that reign that we find the first royal recognition 
of the baronial right collectively to coerce the king by force, in the final 
sections of Magna Carta. From that reign, too, comes the first known 
instance of a “parliamentary grant 11 to the king by the barons, acting 
in their collective capacity, and it is but a few years afterward, as Matthew 
Paris tells us, that tot ins Angliae nobilitas , when importuned by the king 
for money, took an oath each to the other that they would give the king 
no answer except a communis response l , an early instance of “collective 
bargaining. 11 

An indication of the absence of any idea of a definite corporate character 
in the baronage may possibly be seen in section 14 of Magna Carta, 
in which it is promised that an assessment of a scutage or extraordinary 
aid shall bind all tenants-in-chief who have been summoned, even if all 
these have not appeared, provided it is agreed to by those who are present. 
The tacit exception here made of those who had not been summoned 
seems to indicate that assent is still several rather than joint, though it 
is given when all are assembled together instead of separately. Probably 
one not summoned was not bound by their action 2 . This provision as to 
summons had not been demanded by the barons in their Articles; and it, 
together with the whole of the provisions of 1215 concerning aids, was 
entirely omitted from all later reissues of the Charter, while scutage was 
by the terms of the second reissue of 1217 to be thereafter imposed as 
was the custom in the time of Henry II. 

1 In 1242. Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. (Rolls Series), iv, 181-2. 2 See infra, p. 075. 
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Professor Powicke has shewn how John’s loss of Normandy had resulted 
in the surrender of their Norman lands by the barons of England, who 
were thus for the first time left “free to devote themselves to English 
affairs.” There can be no doubt that this was a great impetus to the 
growth among the English barons, not only of a feeling of nationality, 
but of their corporate character as a real baronage or estate of the realm 
of England. John was one of the first kings regularly to style himself 
Rex Angliae instead of Rex Anghrum\ in a few years we find the con¬ 
temporary chronicler speaking of his barons also as nobiUtas Angliae. 

It is a commonplace that the units of political or legal thought in the 
later Middle Ages are groups rather than individuals. When the barons 
then began in practice to have common interests, aims, and actions, 
it was natural that they should be regarded, first rather loosely, later 
much more definitely, as a universitas or commune; and as such we may 
consider them as the first of the communes which in time combined to 
form the English Parliament. 

Up to 1254 the commune of these barons or royal tenants-in-chief 
constituted the only element in the national assembly, and up to the end 
of the first quarter of the fourteenth century the only invariable and 
essential element. The basis of the membership was military tenure 
tempered by royal summons. The greater barons were entitled to a special 
summons, the lesser ones, whom Round has shewn not to be the same 
as mere knights, must attend if merely summoned generally by the sheriff. 
Thus they assisted in the general business of the Curia, which was at once 
consultative,administrative, and judicial; and it included the promulgation 
of administrative assizes as well as the issuing of original writs injudicial 
matters—until the increasingly onerous and technical burden of the last 
of these was gradually delegated to the chancellor alone—and the trial 
of such cases as found their way, on account of difficulty or importance, to 
the whole Council for determination. On feudal principles, these members 
collectively also gave judgment in cases involving any of their own number, 
and each of them was entitled to such a indicium pari urn suorum in his 
own case. The growing definition of the feudal incidents in feudal custom 
had made certain of these incidents a matter of course which the lord 
might levy without consent when occasion arose, but in all other or 
extraordinary cases no assessment of aids could be made under feudal 
custom without the assent of the body of tenants upon whom it would 
directly fall. This was as true of the tenants-in-chief of the English king 
as it was of the vassals of any lord, and it was the meetings of these 
tenants in the royal Curia and their consent to such aids, beginning on 
a national scale apparently in 1207 in England, that must be considered 
the source of the later parliamentary grants which played so large a part 
in the development of English constitutionalism. The barons in 1215 
formally demanded that all such extraordinary aids as well as scutages 
should be imposed only “ per commune consilium regni ”—with the common 
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assent of the realm 1 —and in conceding this demand the king promised in 
addition that all the tenants-in-chief should be summoned to a meeting 
for the purpose, and that those there present should be able to decide 
the matter even in the absence of the rest who had not obeyed the 
summons 3 . These provisions, their wording, and other documents of this 
period, warrant us in assuming that the barons are by this time in a sense 
acting as an estate of the realm and that their assent alone is referred to 
as the assent of the realm ; and elsewhere in documents and chronicles of 
this time they are frequently spoken of and speak of themselves and 
themselves alone as the populus . This is the more significant when we 
remember that by this time the role of the Roman populus as the ultimate 
source of the authority of Roman law was known in England through 
the law books of Justinian, as is shewn clearly by statements made in the 
preface of Glanville’s treatise on the laws of England, written before the 
end of the twelfth century, and repeated by Bracton. The meaning of 
populus was understood and the baronage was as yet the whole populus ; 
it was the only estate of the realm; its consent alone was the commune 
consilium regni. It was, however, an estate in which there existed no 
representation in any definite constitutional sense. 

To such a meeting “for obtaining the common assent of the realm ^ 
all the individuals to whom that assent directly applied were summoned; 
all barons upon whom the burden of the aids or scutage there assessed 
directly fell were actually present or had an opportunity to be present. 
The body thus represented no one. Their decision was their own, it 
directly affected none but themselves, and they alone were considered 
competent to make it. 

It may even be assumed that a baron, had he been omitted from the 
summons, would not have been bound by their action; and we have some 
additional evidence that this was the rule 3 . But this is only the formal 
or legal aspect of the matter. Though a baron who had failed to receive 
a summons was probably not bound by the action of the rest, one who 
had received a summons and ignored it certainly was, and this in itself 
is a striking evidence of the growing idea of corporateness. Further¬ 
more, though these barons alone wxre the whole populus whose assent 
would be enough to conclude all others, at least for assessments whose 
original incidence fell upon them alone, there was a vague sense in which 
even in these matters they did act for the classes below them upon whom 
they were constantly shifting the actual burden of these exactions. 

An illustration of this is found on the Close Rolls of Henry III in 
1237, in which the fact is recited that a colloquium had met at Westminster 
composed of “the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, and barons 

1 Articles of the Barons, section 32, Stubbs, Select Charters (9th edition), p. 288. 

* Stubbs, op. cit ., p. 295. 

8 S. K. Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III , pp. 127, 131-2 
note, 141, 150-7, 101-2, 208-9, 282sqq. 
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of our whole realm,” and apparently none beyond these; yet there follows 
immediately the statement that “the same archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
priors, and ecclesiastics holding lands which do not belong to their churches, 
earls, barons, knights, and free men, for themselves and their villani had 
granted to the king in aid a thirtieth of their movables 1 . 

And a time was to come, and that before long, after the milHes or 
“country gentry” had gradually grown to sufficient importance, strength, 
and political self-consciousness, when the uneasiness aroused by these 
conditions would force the barons to begin to doubt their own unaided 
ability, if not their right, to consent to burdens whose chief weight must 
fall in the last instance upon estates lower in the feudal hierarchy, and 
even to suggest to the king that the estate of the knights should be con¬ 
sulted as well as their own in the imposition of such burdens 2 . 

An interesting example of such doubts on the part of the magnates 
occurs in 1290 in the case of an aid for the marriage of the king’s daughter. 
The lords did, it is true, profess to make the grant “for themselves and 
for the community of the whole realm,” but their growing doubts of their 
own unaided ability to do so appear in the phrase immediately following: 
“quantum in ipsis est.” 3 As a result of these doubts the king summoned 
representative knights of the shire to consult on this matter, and in the 
writs he distinctly says that he is issuing them at the special request of 
the magnates—“cum per comites, barones, et quosdam alios de proccribus 
regni nostri, nuper fuissemus super quibusdam specialiter requisite..A ibi 
praecipimus, etc.” 4 

In like manner the “lords spiritual” were becoming less certain of their 
ability by their assent alone to bind all the clergy. Thus the assembly of 
the clergy which met at the king’s command at Northampton in 1282 to 
make a grant to the king, though it contained proctors from the cathedral 
chapters, alleged, as a cause of its failure to make any grant, the lack of 
consent by the parochial clergy. As a result, in 1283 the writs to the 
archbishop to a second meeting remedied this defect by directing that 
proctors of the parochial clergy should be summoned, and the reason 
given was that at the previous convocation, “partly through the absence 
of the greater part of the clergy who according to the usual practice at 
that time prevailing had not been summoned, partly for other reasons, 
ad plenum non potuit respondent .” 8 

Thus it is evident that the monopoly of the barones , both ecclesiastical 
and lay, as the sole element in the populus , was gradually wearing away, 
and that strong tendencies were at work which were widening the basis 

1 Stubbs, Select Charters (9th edition), p. 358. 

2 For the best account of the relations of these classes with the magnates and with 
the king, see E. F. Jacob, Studies in the period of baronial reforms and rebellion , 
1258-1207. 

3 Rot. Pari., i, 25, Stubbs, Select Charters (9th edition), p. 472. 

4 Stubbs, op. cit., p. 472. 

Wilkins, Concilia, ii, 93; Stubbs, Select Charters (9th edition), p. 459. 
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of the State and rapidly creating the necessity for the emergence of 
additional “estates* as sharers at least in the burdens imposed by the 
increasing demands of the king. Later, a sharing of burdens must of 
necessity lead to a sharing in other things as well. 

Thus new elements were in time added to the older Curia, but the Curia 
itself remained through all the changes. This has been well expressed by 
M. Pasquet when he says, speaking of the House of Commons: “That 
convocation is in short merely the extension to some of the new classes 
of society—the bourgeoisie of the towns and the class of free tenants of 
the country—of ‘the service of the court’ which had hitherto been de¬ 
manded by the king only from his barons. The delegates of the com- 
munautes then came to take their place in an organisation already in 
existence; for an understanding of the real significance of the innovations 
which were made in the reign of Henry III and of Edward I, it is necessary 
to recall the essential features of that organisation.” 1 

The real motives behind these “innovations” of Henry III and more 
especially of Edward I, and their immediate causes, have been the occasion 
of considerable discussion in recent years. The traditional view, still 
generally held, and admirably set forth in detail by Bishop Stubbs, 
attributes these new developments almost solely to the increasing demands 
of the king for money, and the participation of these additional “estates” 
in the parliamentary grants which resulted. In recent years, several other 
alternative explanations have been offered. In 1888 Ludwig Riess, the 
author of the history of English parliamentary elections in the Middle 
Ages, contended that the chief purpose of Edward I was not so much this, 
as the better control and oversight of the county administration in the 
hands of the sheriffs, and the centralisation of a system employing the 
aid of the knights of the shire in local administration including the local 
assessment and collection of aids 2 3 . M. Pasquet, while admitting the 
existence of all these causes, would find the principal motive of Edward I 
in calling new estates to his councils in his determination not only to be 
the suzerain of his vassals, but the king of all his subjects; and he con¬ 
nects the king’s summoning of these new elements with his inquests quo 
warranto and the statute of Quia Emptores , as all parts of a general design 
of destroying the dist inction existing in feudal custom between his tenants- 
in-chief and the mesne lords or arriere-vassaux 8 . Professor Pollard sees 
in the fact that in so many of Edward’s parliaments no financial supply 
was granted or asked for, a proof that it was its judicial and not its 
financial activity that must furnish the explanation at least of the frequency 
of its meetings, and he believes this frequency to be due less to the king 
than to his subjects 4 . 

1 D. Pasquet, Kasai sur les origines de la chambre des communes, p. 1. 

2 Der Ur.sprung des englischen Unterhauses, in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrifl, lx, 
pp. 1-33. 

3 Kssai, pp. 242 sqq. 6 The Evolution of Parliament, pp. 42-3. 
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A famous case of such a demand by the barons for reasons largely 
judicial occurs in the twenty-ninth ordinance of the “Lords 1 Ordinances 11 
in 1311, where a parliament is required once a year or oftener, and the 
reason given is that defendants had alleged that they were bound to reply 
only coram Rege , and that the king’s ministers had been guilty of acts of 
oppression against law, for which there was no redress without a parliament. 
It was therefore ordained that a parliament should meet at least once a 
year where these delayed cases might be terminated, as well as those in 
which the justices were of conflicting opinions, and final action taken on 
bills brought into parliament according to law and reason 1 . But these 
circumstances were to say the least exceptional, if not to be termed revolu¬ 
tionary. 

Without doubt there is much to be said for each of these factors, and 
this modern discussion has considerably widened and deepened our under¬ 
standing of the development of parliament. If we confine ourselves to 
the beginnings of these innovations, while Henry III was still alive, the 
contemporary evidence is strongly in favour of Bishop Stubbs 1 view that 
the original motive behind the beginning of these changes was almost 
entirely fiscal. But the reigns of Edward I and Edward II are a period 
of almost bewildering development, and new forces, unknown or latent 
before, then began to operate. Certainly before 1327, the representative 
knights who had originally come to parliament only to grant, were 
remaining to do much more, and a part of this transformation must be 
placed in Edward I s reign if not attributed to his initiative. The ltolls 
of Parliament, which have by this time begun, prove the activity of the 
representative estates in framing petitions, and in 1322 the well-known 
statute of York provides that enactments touching the estate of the whole 
realm—“pour lestat de nostre seigneur le Roi, et de ses Heirs, et pour lestat 
du roialme et du poeple 11 —must have their participation 2 . In 1290, when 
the statute of Quia Emptores was enacted, this had probably not been so, 
and this rapid change may have been owing in part at least to Edward’s 
policy of advancing the arritre-vassaux , or his attempts to consolidate the 
local administration with the central. It seems probable that most of these 
great changes were in the beginning at least the result of the king's 
initiative—occasionally but only in exceptional circumstances the barons 1 — 
rather than of the desires of the new classes represented; but, even ad¬ 
mitting this, the effect of the changes upon those classes is not far different 
from what it would have been had they originated with themselves. These 
classes do now in time gradually grow to be an integral part of parliament, 
the parliament to which Fleta referred when he said, “The king has his 
court in his council in his parliaments. 11 And they are becoming some- 

1 Rot . Pari., i, p. 285. 

2 The investigations of Mr J. Conway Davies, in his Baronial Opposition to Edward II, 
confirm the interpretation given here, which is adopted in preference to the view of 
Mr G. T. Lapsley accepted by Professor Tout in his Place of Edward II in English 
History, restricting the application of the statute to “constitutional” matters only. 
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thing more than a mere addendum to the Curia as they seemed to be at 
first, summoned only to participate in an aid demanded by the king and 
then summarily sent home; they are now remaining to do many important 
things beyond the granting of supply, though they continue to be in many 
things subordinate to the lords. Edward Ps famous dictum of 1295, “quod 
omnes tangit ab omnibus approbetur," applied to them, and it cannot be 
wholly waved aside as the unimportant verbiage of some minor official, as 
is sometimes done; but it originally included only grants and nothing 
more. By 1322, however, it had come in effect to include enactment as 
well as grant, and possibly in practice much besides. Whatever then may 
have been the true proximate cause or causes of the beginning of this 
important development, its remoter causes lie far back in the earlier 
history, and the main features of the system of representation thus 
established are fairly clear. 

In the first recorded instance of a summons of knights to a parliament, 
in 1254, election in the county court is clearly referred to, as well as precise 
instructions, and the clear principle that these representatives both act 
for and can bind the whole body of the county ; and it may safely be in¬ 
ferred that these ideas and practices were already thoroughly familiar 
through long usage in local matters in these courts. For certain specific 
things election was employed at least as early as 1215. Chapter 18 of 
John's charter had prescribed the assistance of four knights elected per 
t'omitatum in the assizes of novel disseisin and mort d'ancestor, and 
chapter 48 had provided even more definitely that the twelve knights 
who were to investigate the wrongdoing of the king's foresters “ought to 
be elected by the good men" in the county court. It is true, as M. Pasquet 
has pointed out, that the expedients of 1254 in one respect fall far short 
of our modern complete idea of representation. The representatives are 
not empowered by their constituents to represent them fora long period, 
and have no authority to bind them in any matter that may happen in future 
to come before them; they are definitely restricted to the matter of which 
the county court has received notice in the king's writ. As representatives, 
in their consent in parliament they are confined ad hoc. This, however, 
does not mean that they have no discretion, for they have power ad 
tractandum . The limits of their discretion are probably fixed in their in¬ 
structions, and on this they are to have power to answer praedse , but 
within these limits they are left free. This is, as M. Pasquet says, a 
system of procuration rather than one truly and entirely representative 
in our modern sense 1 , but many of the essentials of modern representation 
are there, and of the others a beginning may be seen. The representatives 
bind their constituents, they have a “mandate," they have some discre¬ 
tionary power, and before long they acquire a greater permanence. 
Medieval English parliaments never lasted longer than a few weeks at the 
most, but we may easily see slight but more and more definite indications 

1 Essai, pp. 78-81. 
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of the growth of a more general delegation of power, and for a longer 
time, in the writs of summons that we find from time to time in the later 
years of the thirteenth century; and in the next century these delegations 
of power become more extensive still, though it was hardly before the 
Tudor period, with its parliaments occasionally lasting several years and 
divided into several sessions, that the full modern idea can be said to have 
become completely established. 

Space will not permit of a detailed examination of the growth of the 
different estates of the knights, burgesses, cathedral and parochial clergy. 
When summoned to parliament, the knights of one county in one writ of 
summons are directed to treat with the representatives of the other counties 
upon the matters on which the magnates shall have agreed. The matter 
thus agreed upon was of course a grant, and the writ implies that all 
the knights were to deliberate together upon it, and do so separately 
from the magnates, and there is other full evidence that this was the 
practice. When burgesses were summoned, they too deliberated together, 
but apart from the other estates, and the same was true of the “com¬ 
munes 11 of the cathedral and the parish clergy, whether these were present 
in person or by proctors, in the few cases of their presence in English 
parliaments of the late thirteenth century. 

Thus the new representative element in the parliaments of that period 
really consisted of several collective units or universitates , each consisting 
of representatives who acted for the class as a whole from which it was 
drawn, and no more. They were summoned ad tractandum , but the 
“treating 11 was only in common with their fellow-representatives from 
the same estate. Hence the answers of these several estates to the king's 
request for supply might be and usually were different. In the same 
parliament the knights collectively might agree to grant a tenth, while 
the parochial clergy might promise only a thirteenth, and so on. The 
lower clergy in a few years disappeared as an estate in parliament but 
continued till the seventeenth century to make grants in their convoca¬ 
tions, a remarkable proof of the separation of clergy and laity in the later 
Middle Ages, since a similar tendency on the part of the merchants was 
successfully and permanently checked by the House of Commons about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Thus the parliament in its delibera¬ 
tions upon the king's requests was really not one body, and in the early 
period not two bodies, but often three, four, or even five, according as 
knights, burgesses, cathedral and parochial clergy were present or not. 
Ad tractandum it was strictly a combination of several separate communes 
or estates, deliberating apart from each other and often returning different 
answers to the king’s demands, and estates whose number actually varied 
widely from year to year. Before the reign of Edward III it would be 
more accurate to call the representative portion of the parliament a house 
of communes than a house of commons. 

But there is another side to all this. As M. Pasquet says, the repre- 
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sentatives are the delegates of separate communes, “but they come to take 
their place in an organisation already in existence.'” They did not take 
this place at once. In the reign of Henry III, or even the early years of 
Edward I, when they participated in grants and nothing more, it is 
questionable whether they could properly be considered a part of that 
organisation; a few years later there can be no question. True, the various 
communes continue to deliberate apart, and for deliberation parliament 
remains a body of several almost distinct parts. But by the end of 
Edward's reign these communes have taken their place as parts of one 
parliament. Organically it is one and they have become members of it. 
At the solemn opening of parliament, when the king's demands are made 
known in the pronunciation the representatives are present with the lords 
in the same chamber to hear it. This was probably not the case so late 
as 1290; it becomes invariable in the fourteenth century. It is only for 
deliberation that parliament is now separated. For its formal acts it is 
one. Thus the estates continue, but they have become merged in one 
official body. In 1297 Edward I had recognised that new customs duties 
might be levied only with the assent of all the realm, and that in parlia¬ 
ment, for this touched all. In 1322 it was established that common law as 
well as common grants needed the assent of “all,” and a statute which 
enacted a common law required the assent of “all,” including the repre¬ 
sentatives as well as the lords. By 1348 the Commons were able to assert 
their control even over grants that appeared to touch not all but particular 
classes only, and Edward III was compelled to desist from his attempts 
to treat for a grant with assemblies composed of the merchants 1 . 

In the meantime, Convocation had gone its separate way, and the com¬ 
munes of the knights and the burgesses were gradually coalescing into a 
true “House of Commons,” a process that was almost complete by the 
middle of the fourteenth century 2 . By 1365 a chief justice of England 
could say, “Everyone is considered to know what is done in parliament: 
for so soon as parliament has concluded anything, the law presumes that 
everybody has notice of it; for the parliament represents the body of all 
the realm.” 3 The feudal estates have become the “body of all the realm.” 
Edward I's design of being king rather than mere lord has largely been 
fulfilled. Modern political ideas are supplanting the medieval ones, and 
a national “House of Commons” is rapidly replacing the medieval house 
of communes. 

1 F. R. Barnes, The Taxation of Wool\ and G. Unwin, The Estate of Merchants ; 
both in Finance and Trade under Edward 111. 

2 This development is of the greatest importance. It is one of the most fundamental 
of the differences between English and French constitutional history. Stubbs’ ad¬ 
mirable account remains the best general statement of our existing knowledge, Con¬ 
stitutional History, n, pp. 193-8. The beginning of a more detailed study has been 
made in the excellent papers of Mr Richardson, Mr Sayles, and Mr Edwards. 

8 Year Book , Pasch., 39 Edward III, p. 7. 
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The above sketch of the development of the English communes is brief 
and inadequate, but it was necessary to choose the growth of a single 
system as an illustration, in order to bring out the fact that these insti¬ 
tutions everywhere were really the result of a gradual development, not 
of a sudden creation; and the English system is best adapted to that 
purpose on account of the greater richness of English records, especially 
of a local character, in the earlier period. 

But developments somewhat like this were by no means confined to 
England. Almost everywhere in Western Europe, out of much the same 
original materials and ideas and under the stimulus of circumstances 
generally similar though often specifically different, a development not 
unlike this had taken place; and by the end of the thirteenth century we 
find all over the Continent conditions and ideas sometimes less developed 
than those of England, sometimes in some respects apparently even more 
developed. These ideas and institutions are neither of sudden occurrence 
nor the product of imitation to any great degree. They are every when* 
the result of a slow growth which no doubt might be followed step by 
step elsewhere as we have tried briefly to follow it in England, if other 
countries were as fortunate as England in the preservation of the con¬ 
temporary records of their earlier history. The universality of these 
institutions is the sufficient answer to any theory of their exclusively 
u Anglo-Saxon” origin and character. They are owing neither to English 
blood nor to English political genius, but rather to the common stock of 
institutions with which most of the Western nations started, and the opera¬ 
tion of definite historic events upon the development of these, which was 
in its larger aspects much the same every where. The unique character of 
English constitutional development began far back in English history, but 
its most striking manifestations, as far as they are exclusively English, lie 
on this side of the thirteenth century rather than on the other, and even 
they must be attributed to definite historic conditions and events which 
demand only detailed knowledge to explain them; they are not the 
result of some mysterious quality in the blood of England. At the most, 
the factors are cultural rather than racial, but historical rather than 
either. 

By the latter part of the thirteenth century, a development analogous 
to England’s had produced institutions and ideas not fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from hers in almost all parts of Christendom. From Scandinavia 
to the Adriatic they are found, and in the east of Europe as well as the 
west; in Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia, no less than in Italy, Spain, and 
the Low Countries. Those of Eastern Europe treated in other chapters 
in this work are not included in this sketch, but even in the West alone 
their wide distribution is sufficiently remarkable. 

In France, the historic connexion of these remarkable constitutional 
developments with the earlier institutions of the Frankish monarchy is 
fairly clear. The tradition of the old Frankish regime, its royal power, its 
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enactments, and its assemblies had remained 1 ; but in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries the powerlessness of the kings and the parcelling out of royal 
authority among great lords, whose dependence was little more than 
nominal, had gone so far as to make this scarcely more than a memory. 
With Louis VI, as Luchaire points out 2 3 4 * * , this striking contradiction be¬ 
tween the king's great claims and his actual feebleness began to grow less, 
and a new tradition was founded which was ultimately gradually to grow into 
the absolutism of Louis XIV. In France, however, conditions were at first 
less favourable for its rapid development than in England. The twelfth 
century was in reality the critical period for both countries, and England 
was then able to lay the foundations of later constitutionalism in her 
national system of administration, while in France similar conditions were 
hardly approximated before the reign of Philip the Fair. These things 
gave to England and Normandy an administrative development in advance 
of France by more than a century 8 , and that difference in time determined 
the difference between England's subsequent constitutionalism and the 
absolutism of France. Otherwise, conditions were roughly much the same 
on both sides of the Channel. As in England, though more rarely than 
in England, the French king from time to time assembled in his Curia 
varying numbers of the great feudatories owing him suit, and by the reign 
of Louis VII their activity often resulted in administrative enactments or 
HahUsscments of considerable importance. Such enactments, except in the 
crises of war or invasion, Beaumanoir says, must, however, be for sufficient 
cause, for the common profit, not against God and good customs; and 
they must be made par grant consc'd 4 . 

It was to the appearance of a great national emergency, together with 
the continuance of these earlier institutions and practices, that we must 
attribute the unusual developments in France in the time of Philip the 
Fair, which resulted in the first assembling of the feudal estates on a 
national scale; and the inclusion in these assemblies of the bourgeoisie 
was, in the first instance at least, due to the enfranchisement of so many 
of the communes during the thirteenth century, which thus brought them 
within the feudal hierarchy and imposed upon them the burden of the 
suit generally incident to feudal tenure whenever it was demanded of them 
by their feudal overlord, together with the other customary obligations 
of auxilium and military service. In common with the other vassals 
of the king they owed him counsel and they owed him aid, and these, 
or the second of them at least, had been demanded and received 
by the kings of the thirteenth century from their villcs, in assemblies 
of which the great lords had formed no part. The rapid diflerentia- 

1 Luchaire, Institutions Monarchiques, i, pp. 47 69. 

2 In Lavisse, Histoire de France , tome ii, n (> partie, liv. ii, c. 5. 

3 Ibid. , tome in, i« partie, p. 49. 

4 Gout times de Beauvaisis, edited by Salmon, Chapter xlix, section 1615 (Vol. ii, 

p. 204). 
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tion in the central administration of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century is no doubt an important cause of this separate action. The judicial 
function of the old Curia had already passed in large part to the Parle - 
ment, while consilium had become one of the chief functions of the king’s 
private council, though this was, as Viollet says, a matter of fact rather 
than of legal definition. When the communes were summoned, it was 
usually auxilium and that alone that was wanted, and before the opening 
of the fourteenth century, in all cases where it was demanded from them 
collectively, it was in assemblies to which no other feudatories were sum¬ 
moned. No doubt the reason why they had been summoned at all was 
the force of the feudal principle that all specific aids beyond the few 
accustomed ones could be assessed only with the consent of the vassals 
upon whom they fell. Instances of these separate assemblies of repre¬ 
sentatives of the villes are to be found a good while before the opening 
of the fourteenth century 1 , and separate they might have remained much 
longer but for the great national questions brought up by the conflict 
between Pope Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair. For such a national 
emergency the old feudal revenues were inadequate. Feudalism was dying 
and its revenues drying up none the less surely, even if more gradually, 
than in England, and, as in England, the national power was rising and 
with it a national activity that required for its support a larger revenue 
than could be drawn from sources strictly feudal in character. The king 
was driven to treat on extra-feudal terms with his vassals, the barons and 
the enfranchised villes . Thus the estates are feudal, but they are extra- 
feudal also. Philip probably called to him in 1(302 none who did not owe 
him feudal suit, but he did it in a way unprecedented in feudal custom. 
The departure from precedent might seem less striking in the occasional 
assemblies de notables to which none but great nobles lay or spiritual 
were summoned, but the greater assemblies of Philip the Fair were 
certainly an innovation, though their feudal basis is evident; and later 
meetings mark a far more radical departure from feudal institutions and 
ideas. 

The first instance seems to have been in the year 1301 at an assembly 
held by Philip at Senlis, in which was demanded the counsel “clerieorurn 
et laicorum, doctorum et aliorum proborum virorum" on the difficult 
question raised by the king proceeding against the Bishop of Pamiers 
for breach of faith and lese-majeste 2 . 

But other differences arose between the Pope and the French King 
which finally became so serious that on 10 April 1302 Philip called a 
great meeting of the Estates at Paris. This assembly is usually regarded 

1 Viollet, Histoire des institutions politiques et administrative* de la France, m, 

pp. 180-2. 

2 A. Esmein, Cours tttmentairc d'histoire du droit francais (Hth edition), p. 543; 
Lavissc, llistoire de France, tome hi, n e partie (Langlois), pp. 142sqq. 
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as the beginning of the States General, and the documents edited by 
the late M. Georges Picot 1 enable us to draw with some confidence certain 
conclusions as to the character, powers, and activities of its members. The 
assembly was composed of tenants-in-chief of the king, lay and spiritual, 
as had long been the custom; and it also included arrilre-vassaux , “ repre¬ 
sentatives 11 of enfranchised villes. All these arrwre-vassaux were bound in 
a general way by the fealty they owed their liege lord, but direct negotia¬ 
tions with them were an addition to feudal custom which could be made 
regular only by the assent of their overlords who held of the king in 
capite. In England, an aid had already been asked of the mesne lords, as 
we have seen, but “at the instance 11 of their feudal superiors. This was 
now done for France by Philip in 1302, and it illustrates the gradually 
widening basis of the State on both sides of the Channel, a process 
observable earlier in England than in France. In both, fealty is gradually 
becoming wider, more national, and less feudal, as wealth, power, and 
political self-consciousness diffuse themselves beyond the circle of the 
greater land-holders. But the development is a gradual one which pro¬ 
ceeds without any distinct break with feudal custom. The mesne lords— 
a term including communes outside the royaldemesne—are now summoned, 
but it is on account of an obligation which may be called as much feudal 
as national,and the innovationof summoningthemissoftened by obtaining 
the assent of the direct vassals who had hitherto concluded their tenants 
by their own unassisted decisions. This assent was forthcoming no doubt 
because the participation which was now first extended beyond the im¬ 
mediate circle of the king's tenants-in-chief was not a privilege to be 
guarded, but rather a burden which might be borne more easily when more 
widely shared. 

Changing economic and social conditions were making increasingly 
difficult the older shifting of the incidence of the burden of auocilia 
sanctioned by regular feudal custom. The consent of the tenants-in-chief 
was necessary if such a change was to be made, but it was a consent pro¬ 
bably not hard to obtain in view of the crisis which faced the nation in 
1302. Thus it is clear that the basis of the membership of the first 
Estates was obligation and not right, an obligation arising out of fealty; 
while the growing forces of nationalism were now imposing upon it the 
necessity of direct negotiations between the king and his arrierc-vassaux , 
hitherto unnecessary but now accepted by the chief tenants in the 
prospect of unusually heavy demands for aid in the impending struggle 
with the Pope, and accepted the more willingly no doubt because of their 
decreasing confidence in their ability longer to shift these burdens from 
their own shoulders to those of their tenants. That the real basis of the 

1 Document# relati/s aux Pjtats Gtneraux et assemblees r funis sous Philippe le Bel , 
publics par M. Georges Picot, Paris, Jmpriinerie Nationale, 1901. 
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summons was obligation rather than right is made plain by the surviving 
summonses to the Estates themselves. In the very first of these, addressed 
by the king to the seneschal of Beaucaire on 15 February 1302, the 
purpose of the meeting is set forth in language which echoes the famous 
phrase of Edward I of England seven years before—“quod omnes tangit 
ab omnibus approbetur”: Since on “many difficult matters” which touch 
in no small degree the status and liberty of himself and his realm no less 
than of the churches, ecclesiastics, nobles, secular persons, and all and 
singular the inhabitants of the said realm, the king wishes to “ treat and 
deliberate” with his prelates, barons, and others the subjects and lieges 
of him and of the said realm (et aliis nostris et eiusdem regni fidelibus 
et subiectis), he commands to be summoned under their obligation of 
fealty and any other obligation whatsoever by which they are bound to 
him (sub debito fidelitatis et quocumque vinculo quo nobis tenentur 
astricti) to appear at Paris on 8 April then next ensuing, the “consoles 
et universitates civitatum et villarum praedictarum ” (in this case seven 
villes) through two or three “de maioribus et pericioribus singularum 
universitatum predictarum,” who are to have full power from the afore¬ 
said consuls and communes among other things “ to hear, receive, and 
carry out, and to consent to everything ordained by the king in this 
regard without the excuse of a referendum,” their presence being for the 
purpose “of treating and deliberating upon these matters, of hearing, 
receiving, and carrying out” all of them, and of giving their assent “ in 
the name of the consuls and communes aforesaid” to all those things 
ordained by the king in the premises or connected therewith. The docu¬ 
ment here summarised clearly indicates that this summons grew out of 
the obligations incident to fealty. There appear also the instructions to 
“representatives” such as are to be found a generation earlier in England, 
but there is no definite reference to any election 1 . 

But an important question arises at the outset in regard to those things 
which touch the status and liberty of all the inhabitants of the realm. 
Must all actually approve of what touches all? Whom must the king 
include when he asks assent in matters thus touching all? How far beyond 
the prelates and barons does the obligation of fealty extend; or the 
additional phrase quocumque vinculo? How much of this “representation” 
is only “virtual”? Shall we translate the important words “aliis nostris 
et eiusdem regni fidelibus et subiectis” with M. Picot, as “les autres 
sujets du royaume,” 2 or with the late Professor Esmein, as “<Vautres 
fideles sujets du royaume,” thus including among the “others” none 
beyond the inhabitants of enfranchised villes ? 3 How far is this important 
experiment of Philip “national” and novel, how far is it merely feudal 
and traditional ? It is a difficult question. There can be no doubt that 
there was a great development of these matters between 1300 and the 

1 Picot, Documents , pp. 1-2. 2 Ibid., Introduction, p. viii. 

* Histoire du droitfran^ain (llth edition), p. 549 note. 
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great meeting of the Estates in 1484 for which Masse!in’s journal gives 
us such detailed information, but on the whole, though the paucity of 
documents for the first meeting makes certain conclusions impossible in 
regard to it, if we may judge from the history of earlier assemblies in 
France and elsewhere, the more conservative interpretation of Esmein 
seems to offer an explanation of these important transactions more in 
accordance with the facts and the political habits and ideas of the time 
than the “consequences exagerees” of M. Picot. It is important, however, 
to bear in mind that this applies wholly only to the earliest meetings of 
the Estates. 

Several times in 1303, at Paris, Montpellier, Nimes and Carcassonne, 
and again in 1308 in the struggle with the Templars, the Estates w r ere 
called together; and many of the documents have survived from which 
some conclusions may be drawn as to the general character of the assemblies 
in the early fourteenth century. They met again in 1314, in 1356, when 
there were two assemblies, one for the South at Toulouse and one for the 
North at Paris; in 1413, and in 1484, and several times between; often 
in times of national defeat and civil disorder which make their actions 
seem more revolutionary than constitutional. The last meeting before the 
fateful one of 1789 was in 1614. 

In the beginning the prelates and barons were required to appear in 
person, and such of the members of these assemblies as were ordered to 
come and gave their assent only nomine corundum et univcrsitatum doubt¬ 
less lacked many of the powers characteristic of the more fully developed 
representatives of modern times. The attendance of both classes was sub 
drfrito fidelitatis and under threat of punishment for failure. But even 
the prelates and barons owing personal attendance might find it impossible 
to answer the summons in person, and in such cases they might appear by 
attorney, as was possible in all the royal courts at this time in both 
England and France, provided the royal licence could be had. The reasons 
given for these procurations or letters of attorney issued by the clergy for 
the meeting in Paris in 1303—here suspiciously numerous—which M. Picot 
has printed, shew conclusively that this appearance by attorney was at 
the time of that meeting regarded as an exception to be admitted only 
when sufficient cause was shewn. So one abbot prays this privilege 
“propter infirmitatem,” 1 the Prior of Saint-Leon of Sens is prevented from 
coming “gravi proprii corporis infirm Rate.” 8 “We have started on our 
journey,” savs another, “though very weak, but are not strong enough 
to appear in person, as God is our witness, without grave danger to our 
health.” 3 Another is so poor and so burdened with his duties at home 
that he begs to be excused 4 . Another has got as far as Troyes but the 
journey is too much for a man of almost eighty, wherefore he begs “vestre 
regie maiestati quatenus super hoc pro excusato dignemini me habere.’ 1 ® 

4 Picot, Documents, p. 63. 2 Ibid., p. 65. 

1 Ibid., p. 67. 4 Ibid., p. 69. * Ibid., p. 70. 
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Another is so ill that he is not able to ride 1 . The Abbot of Chantoin 
cannot come because his monastery is so poor that he must come afoot, 
which he could not do without grave danger to his health 2 . Another has 
broken his leg, “as is well known in the whole neighbourhood.” 8 Another 
is deaf 4 . In these exceptional cases, the attorney was usually given power 
first of all to present the excuses of his principal, which were probably 
not always acceptable—“full power to excuse our absence from your 
presence for the reasons aforesaid, and to take oath on the excuse given,” 
as in one instance 8 . This was accompanied by a grant of authority to 
the attorney to conclude his principal as fully as though he himself were 
present in person, sometimes in all the king's demands, but quite as often 
with important reservations; “salva fide,” in the case of the Abbot of 
Longuay 6 , and in another instance only so far as the acts agreed to should 
be done “de iure,” and even then with the proviso that they must be 
referred to the principal for ratification 7 . One letter limits the attorney's 
consent to those things alone to which the majority of the prelates shall 
have agreed 8 . Sometimes the attorneys are empowered to consent, “if 
necessary,” or “to consent” and if necessary “to affix their seals.” Others 
arc only to give assent subject to ratification by the superior of the Order 
to which the monastery belongs. In one case power is given merely to 
excuse and to take oath that the excuse is genuine, but no power whatever 
to act 9 . The Bishop of llodez expressly delegates authority to join in all 
acts against Boniface, “quondam papam octavum,” 10 while the Abbot of 
Villemagne and the Prior of Sainte-Enimie are careful to except always 
the status, honour, and revenue of the Holy See 11 . The persons designated 
in these letters of procuration are usually referred to as “procurator ac 
nuncius specialis,” 12 “exhibitor presencium nostrum,” 13 “latores pre- 
sencium,” 14 “excusator specialis” 15 ; and in some cases several are appointed, 
in others a single individual. When several are chosen, usually any one 
of them may act for the whole 16 . Most of the appointments of these 
proctors were made directly by abbots or priors, but in one case it was 
by a chapter 17 , in another bv the dean and chapter 18 , and in another, where 
the abbot of the monastery was absent, it was authorised by the prior 
and monks 19 . 

In July 1303 an assembly was held at Montpellier which marks some 
notable developments in representation beyond those of a few months 
before, lhe summons addressed to the viguler of Beziers prescribes the 
attendance of all prelates and barons of the district, together with chapters, 
collegia, the conventus as well as the priors of important collegiate and 
conventual as well as cathedral churches, together with “syndicos et 

1 Ibid., p. 72. 2 Ibid., p. 77. 3 Ibid., p. 79. 4 Ibid., p. 85 

5 Ibid., p. 67. 0 Ibid., p. 70 . 7 lbid ^ p 7J 8 /fo'rf., p . 72 . 

9 Ibid., p. 81. 10 Ibid., p. 84. 11 Ibid., pp. 89, 91. 12 Ibid., p. 68 , 

18 Ibid., p. 64. 14 Ibid., p. 73. ™ Jbid., p. 75. JbuL, p. 71 . 

17 PP- 92 ”3. 18 Ibid., p. 66 . 19 Ibid., p. 7ol 
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universitates civitatum et castrorum aliarumque villarum insignium.” Of 
these the prelates, barons, priors, and comules must appear in person, the 
rest by suitable proctors with adequate power and instructions 1 . The 
notices of the choice of proctors in the cities, chateaux , and villcs are 
particularly interesting. In one, the Chateau d'Aimargues near Nimes, 
the universitas of the men of the Chateau were summoned by the 
trumpet and the public crier, and they or a majority of them “as appears 
and is declared,” “nobles as well as non-noble,” “representing that uni¬ 
versitas,” proceeded to elect (fecerunt, constituerunt, et elegerunt) four 
men, two noble, two non-noble, to act “on behalf of the universitas and 
everyone of the said universitas,” its authority inhering in all or each of 
the proctors in such way that anything begun by one or more of them 
might lawfully be carried on and determined by the others, one or more; 
an authority, too, which extended far beyond the narrow mandates earlier 
in the year, to include generalitcr everything the universitas could do, say, 
treat of, and accomplish, if all its members were present in person 2 . Even 
where the election was the act of the consules alone, as in the Chateau de 
Capdenac, the representative was sometimes “general” as well as special, 
and was empowered to do not only the things specified but “all others.” 3 
The prorurato res are in one mandate designated as “our certain general and 
special proctors,” 4 in others authority to prosecute and defend legal actions 
against the commune is specifically mentioned. At Lunel “ the people 
of the university of the men” of the ville ’, three hundred and thirty-six 
in number, were called together by crier and trumpet in the churchyard 
where it was the custom of the people to assemble, and there, “all and 
singular and each of them” appointed four proctors, with “full, general, 
and liberal power” to act, two of them noble, one a lawyer, and one a 
draper of Lunel. Later in the day fifty-three more of the inhabitants 
ratified the action already taken 5 . 

At Viviers “those men of the universitas who were present declaring 
that they constituted two parts and more of the men of that universitas, 
as seemed very probable,” proceeded in the name of the whole universitas 
to elect their two representatives and to promise ratification of their 
acts®. At Lodeve the assembled inhabitants, five hundred and forty-four 
in number, whose names are all set down, after hearing the letters of 
convocation translated for them, “as a universitas and in the name of 
the universitas of Lodeve,” unanimously chose three syndics to represent 
them 7 . Occasionally procurators were empowered to substitute others for 
themselves 8 , and there is at least one case in which this was actually done 9 . 
In 1608, for the assembly at Tours, two proctors were to be chosen at 

1 Pieot, Documents, p. 101. A contemporary list of those summoned to Montpellier 
in person from ltouergue is printed by M. Picot at page 105. They were thirty-eight 
in number. 


2 Ibid., pp. 137-8. 3 Ibid., p. 146. 

6 Ibid., pp. 162-6. 6 Ibid., pp. 167-8. 

8 Ibid., p. 248. o Ibid., pp. 498-9. 
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Beaucaire, one “pro parte nobilium * the other “pro parte popularium 
personarum,* and the election of the latter occurred in an assembly of the 
“burgenses et homines populares,* who chose a doctor of laws as the 
representative “pro popularibus personis et nomine universitatis earum.* 1 

Such specific instances as these indicate far more clearly than any 
amount of detailed comment the nature and the extent of representative 
institutions and ideas in France at the opening of the fourteenth century. 
Several points seem clear. The attendance is not a right but a duty, and 
a duty imposed primarily by the obligation of fealty. Those summoned 
to appear in person must do so, at the beginning of the century at least, 
unless they have an excuse, of whose sufficiency the king will judge. Wi th 
the king's permission they may in such cases appear by an attorney. This 
Esmein considers exceptional and existing only in 1302. Normally, he 
says, they might appear by proctor if they chose. This was certainly not 
the case, however, at the first meeting in 1303, but obviously soon became 
the general practice. Such proctors when appointed were attorneys or 
mandatarii , and usually little more. They represented in most cases no 
one but their principal. They were his personal agents and bound none 
beyond him by their acts. “Each appeared in virtue of an obligation that 
was personal.** Collective bodies such as vittes or chapters of necessity 
had to appear by a proctor or proctors, who were likewise regarded often¬ 
times as little more than mandatarii , as is indicated among other things 
by their being occasionally allowed to appoint substitutes, a power hardly 
consistent with the existence of the discretionary power necessarily incident 
to representation in any developed sense. But many cases go far beyond 
this. There were other proctors who were general as well as special, 
empowered in advance legally to bind their principals in any way what¬ 
soever, and there were cases where several prelates or barons agreed to 
employ the same proctor in common, and one instance at least where 
several bishops of a single province are authorised to choose one of their 
own number “to act as representative in place of all and to have the full 
power of all.* 8 In the villes the developments are particularly interesting. 
For purposes of representation they are conceived in the usual manner of 
the time as collective wholes, nniversitates or communes, and the proctors 
they chose represent the universitas. Apparently the franchise is wide, 
and the decision is sometimes made by the vote of a majority. This body 
of the ville usually includes nobles and non-nobles, but in one case in 1308 
there are two communes in a single ville, the nobles and the populares 
personae , the second of which separately chose a proctor for their own 
universitas*. Seemingly none but the inhabitants of the towns are 

1 Picot, Documents, pp. 712-13. 

2 Esmein, Histoire du droit fran^ais, p, 548. 

3 Picot, Documents, p. 488; cited by Esmein, op. ext., p. 548. 

4 This dual system as found at Beaucaire was not unusual, and marks the jealousy 
between the aristocratic cite and the developing more democratic bourg. See Luchaire, 
Manuel des institutions franraises, p. 370. 
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represented in these assemblies of 1303 and 1308. The inhabitants of 
the open country are not mentioned till long afterward. 

In fact, the most striking difference between France and England in 
the local representation at this time and before undoubtedly lies in the 
continuance of the old county court in England and the absence of any¬ 
thing comparable to it in France. Thanks to the circumstances of the 
Conquest, the vigour of William I and Henry I, and the obvious advantage 
to them in continuing the older system of the hundred and the shire, it 
became the settled policy of the Norman Kings of England to retain them 1 . 
Thus in England the sheriff, the king's chief local officer, remained a pail 
of the court over which he presided. He remained the shire- reeve to the 
end, and though he was the king's praepositus , his authority increasing 
in proportion to the increasing growth of royal power itself, yet he never 
became detached from his county or its court or independent of it. Its 
authority as a whole did not decline as his advanced, though his authority 
was partly gained at the expense of the old suitors of the court itself. 
And when in turn the sheriff's authority gave way to that of the justices 
itinerant, the vigorous communal life of the shire was not affected. The 
justices were strong, but they were active in and through the machinery 
of the county court. In France, on the contrary, the praepositus , in 
developing into the prevdt as royal power increased, tended to lose touch 
with the community and become more a royal minister than a local officer, 
and the later baillis were even more markedly so. Neither the prevote nor 
the bailliage ever came to be the full equivalent of the English county. 
The difference is profound, and it had results no less decisive on the 
development of the rural representative institutions in the two countries. 
In the early fourteenth century the only local representation in France 
is in the universitates of the villes . In England at the same time, and 
probably until the passage of the forty-shilling freehold act, the participa¬ 
tion in elections of representatives extended to all the members of the 
county court, including much of the agricultural population of the open 
country, as seems the better opinion, supported by Homersham Cox 2 , 
Riess 3 , and Stubbs 4 . 

For the towns, on the other hand, though there is a vast practical 
difference between the frequent meetings of an English Parliament and 
the rare and exceptional assemblies of the French Estates, the theory and 
practice of representation in France certainly seems no less advanced than 
in England in the early fourteenth century; and in the period following, 
at times of great political excitement, it occasionally advanced far beyond 
the earlier precedents. In fact there were several significant changes whose 
results were of the greatest importance. 

1 Supra , p. 668. 

* Antient Parliamentary Elections. 

8 Gexchichte des Wahl redds zum enylischen Parlament im Afitte latter. 

4 Constitutional History, Chapter xv, sections 216-17. 
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Gradually the nobles and the prelates ceased to attend the meetings 
of the Estates in person or to be required to do so. It became their 
practice, contrary to that of England, to appear only by deputy; and a 
further step of the greatest importance followed when the prelates and 
the nobility of a general district began regularly to elect a small number 
of proctors to represent them all. Equally important was the extension 
of the franchise to the people of the whole bailliage including the open 
country as well as the v'dles, as is found in 1484 at the meeting of the 
Estates at Tours. This was no doubt exceptional, but it seems to indicate 
the existence, temporarily at least, of conditions in some respects not 
greatly different from those in the English shire. Unlike England, how¬ 
ever, the representatives of each order in the French districts were chosen, 
not by all the electors together as in the county court but separately, 
each of the orders, clergy, nobility, and “third estate” choosing deputies 
to represent none but their own order in the bailliage at the general 
meeting of the Estates. In 1484, in the case of the third estate, the 
suffrage for these elections seems to have been almost universal; but, 
taking the later Middle Ages in general, the basis remained on the whole 
municipal rather than general, though at times of crisis it was occasionally 
extended in theory at least to cover the whole bailliage . So, as Augustin 
Thierry says, however restricted may have been the representation of the 
third estate on account of its exclusively municipal character, it neverthe¬ 
less had the merit of feeling itself charged with the duty of pleading the 
cause, “not of this or that fraction, nor of this or that class of the people, 
but the cause of the whole body of the non-nobles, of the people without 
distinction of free or serf, of bourgeois or peasant.” 1 

There were thus in 1484 deputies for and from each order or estate, 
but all represented one “electoral district”; and the bailliage for which 
they all appeared included the villes and, theoretically at least, the 
carnpaniae as well. For electoral purposes these were not separate and 
distinct as were the boroughs and the counties in England. Jean Masselin 
speaks of the assembly of 1484 as disposed “per nationes et turinas,” and 
specifically mentions the representatives of Paris, Picardy, and Normandy, 
the “chief nations” of France in the University of Paris 2 * . In the famous 
oration given in the assembly by Philippe Pot, he speaks of “his nation, 0 
by which he undoubtedly means Burgundy, in which there were nine 
baillivati or bailliage s, no doubt the turmae or subdivisions of that “nation,” 
from whom representatives were returned 8 . As a general rule, says Masselin, 
each bailliage returned one deputy for each of its three estates, the Church, 

1 Essai 8ur fhistoire du tiers etat (edition of 1882), pp. 50-1. “ Les elections 
des deputes du tiers etat, bornees, durant le quatorzieme siecle et une grande partie 
du quinzieme, a ce qu’on nornmait les bonnes villes, furent, vers la fin du quinzieme 
siecle, etendues aux villes non murees et aux simples villages.” Ibid., p. 51, note. 

2 Masselin’s Journal, p. 2. 

8 Ibid., p. 154. 
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the nobility, and status plebeius ; but occasionally from places of great size 
or dignity there were two or three and in rare cases fewer than one for 
each estate, though this he felt was inadequate 1 . From the baiUiage of 
Senlis there was but one 2 , from a few others two. But this inequality is 
of less significance because the votes in the assembly were not by individuals 
but by the bailliagcs as collective units. 

In most national assemblies of the later Middle Ages a distinction 
should be noted more clearly than is sometimes done between their formal 
acts and the less formal proceedings of which the formal acts are often 
only the preliminary or the result, a distinction roughly analogous to the 
difference between a regular session of the House of* Commons and a 
committee of the whole House in our own day. The difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing the two was one cause of the momentous struggle with which 
the French Revolution opened. It was probably the chief cause of the 
series of conflicts between the two English Houses of Parliament in the 
seventeenth century. In more recent times it has led to serious misappre¬ 
hension and frequent misstatement of the relations of the various parts 
of these medieval assemblies one to the other. Professor Pollard in his 
Evolution of Parliament has emphasised the fact, well known but often 
insufficiently attended to, that organically the English Parliament was a 
single body; only informally and for deliberation did it gradually become 
bicameral during the Middle Ages. In the formal sessions with which it 
opened and closed, the only ones in which the king was present in person 
or by deputy, the whole body was present in one room there to hear the 
formal pronunciatio in which the subjects were laid before them for their 
separate deliberation, or to learn at the end which of their decisions had 
obtained the royal favour and were to be made effective by the final 
sanction of the king. Not till the reign of Edward VI did the Commons 
have an official “House” set aside for their exclusive use in the Palace of 
St Stephen, and their journals begin only at the beginning of the same 
reign. 

At the formal opening of parliament, while the Council sat on the 
woolsacks in the middle of the house and the Lords along the sides, the 
whole body of the Commons stood uncovered at the foot of the room 
below the bar, their speaker at their head. This over, the Commons 
withdrew for deliberation apart on this medieval “speech from the throne” 
to wherever they could find a suitable place, usually the chapter house of 
the Abbey across the street, and only returned when they were ready for 
the final formal ceremonies of the royal assent and dissolution. 

The practice was somewhat the same in the early French assemblies. 
Masselin’s detailed description of the assembly chambers in 1484 shews 
that the third estate were segregated in the lower part of the room 3 

1 Massplin’s Journalj p. 8. 8 Ibid., p. 18. 

3 Ibid., pp. 4-6. 
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though they were probably seated 1 * . The meeting was opened as in England 
by a speech of the Chancellor announcing the reasons for their summons 
and the action expected of them 3 . Then the deliberation followed, all 
the Estates remaining at times where they were, as they seem to have 
done in 1467 8 , contrary to the English practice; or sometimes separately, 
as is indicated at times in the Assembly of 1484 4 5 , until a decision (conclusio) 
was reached on each part of the king's demands, which seems then to have 
been reduced to writing. There was thus a considerable difference between 
the French practice in which the three estates at times deliberated together 
but never really fused, and the English, in which the knights of the shire 
and the burgesses regularly withdrew together and apart from the lords 
for common discussion. 

The French Estates in times of crisis exercised unusual and enormous 
power, as in 1420, and Glasson believes that it was the very extravagance 
of their acts at such times that caused their later weakness 8 . But the 
reasons for this weakness, and for the long intervals between their meetings 
as compared with the frequent parliaments in England, lie much deeper, 
and have their roots, some of them, in a past already distant in the 
fifteenth century. Some of the results of these same causes were clearly 
seen by Sir John Fortescue, and they are closely connected with the ones 
with which we are concerned. The French king, he says, has taken upon 
him “to sett tayles and other impositions upon the commons without the 
assent of the III estates; but yet he wolde not sett any such charges, nor 
hath sette, uppon the nobles for fere of rebill ion." 6 * The growth of these 
impots permanents which the king might take without consent is a sign 
of the increasing tendency toward absolutism in practice and theory; and 
this, together with the exemption of the nobility from such burdens, is 
at once a striking difference, noticeable to Fortescue between England 
and France in his day, and an argument in favour of the more limited 
monarchy which he believed to exist at home. The great difference between 
the two countries in these two things, whether itself a cause or only the 
result of deeper differences, certainly was a practical factor of increasing 
importance in determining the future difference between parliamentary 
and constitutional England and the absolutism of eighteenth-century 
France. The Estates in 1484 struggled against this fatal tendency, but 
in vain. The theory insisted upon by the Estates survived in part in 
Bodin’s Six Livrcs de la Republique , but the practice became far otherwise. 
As Esmein sums it up: “In a word, the institution of the States General 

1 Masselin s Journal, p. 36. 2 Ibid., p. 36. 

3 Esmein, Histoirc du droit francais (11th edition), p. 563, note, with references 

there cited. 

4 “Congrcgatis singulis scilicet suis in locis.” 

5 Histoire du droit et deft institutions de la France, v, p. 433. 

6 Sir John Fortescue, The Governance of England { Plummers edition), Chapter hi 

j>. 114. ’ 
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had proved abortive. They had no regular time of meeting but came into 
existence as the last resort of the royal government in times of crisis. As 
for their powers, the king demanded of them the vote of subsidies which 
he might impose without them, and the giving of counsel which he was 

free to disregard_But the absolute monarchy, with an instinct that was 

sure, mistrusted the States General even when so weakened: it had a 
sense of the existence in them of latent forces, which favouring events 
might well let loose. Hence, without abolishing the institution, it care¬ 
fully refrained from calling them together. Their whole activity occurred 
under la monarchic temperee, between 1302 and 1614. The meeting of 
1614 was the last before the Revolution.” 1 

If the States General are the most interesting French parallel with 
English constitutional development, probably the history of the provincial 
estates would furnish the most interesting French analogy to the develop¬ 
ment of representative institutions in countries such as Germany and 
Italy, where the postponement of political unity to more modern times 
restricted the activity of their representative bodies to local affairs during 
the Middle Ages. These provincial estates were for single provinces what 
the States General were for the whole realm; and in general, where they 
were suffered to remain, they retained the form, the powers, and the 
general procedure found in the general estates of the fourteenth centurv. 
Varying in origin in the different provinces before their absorption in the 
Crown domains, some of these estates remained, particularly on the borders 
of the kingdom, long after the States General had fallen into abeyance; 
but since the ideas and practices to be found in them, as well as the 
general conditions out of which they grew, do not differ essentially from 
those already described for the realm as a whole, our limited space might 
better be employed by a brief consideration of representative institutions 
elsewhere in Western Europe 2 . 

In no country, not even excepting England and France, are these de¬ 
velopments illustrated more clearly than in the Spanish peninsula. The 
remarkable development and maturity of representative institutions and 
ideas found in Spain, arising in the thirteenth century or before, reaching 
their climax in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and declining during 
the late fifteenth century and the sixteenth, might well furnish the material 
for many volumes. These developments abundantly prove the careful 
statement of Professor Merriman: “The claim of the people to a share 
in the government was considerably more fully recognised, theoretically 

1 Histoire da droit fran^ais (11th edition), pp. 575-0. 

2 The Provincial Estates are treated comprehensively in the following places, with 
bibliographies more or less full: Viollet, Histoire des institutions politiqites et ad - 
ministrativcs de la France , in, pp. 236-46; Glasson, Histoire du droit et des institu¬ 
tions de la France, , v, pp. 443-59; Esinein, Cours ttemcntaire d'histoire du droit 
fran^ais (11th edition), pp. 605-85. 
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at least, in Spain than in England, at that stage of their development.” 1 
The difficulty is to deal with so large and so important a subject in small 
compass. This difficulty is increased by the fact that the great constitu¬ 
tional age of Spain preceded the union of the crowns and must there¬ 
fore be studied separately for Castile and Leon, and for the eastern 
kingdoms, while even among the latter there are often found differences 
that are fundamental. In such circumstances the only course open— 
though one rather unsatisfactory—is to choose the representative institu¬ 
tions of one kingdom for treatment and indicate the chief differences 
found in other kingdoms as variants from this. For this purpose the 
institutions of Catalonia will here be taken, because, as Professor Mem- 
man says, “the Cortes of Catalonia in this period resembled a modern 
legislative body perhaps more closely than any other in the peninsula” 2 ; 
and since the main purpose of this chapter is to make clear medieval 
representative institutions and ideas in general, rather than to trace their 
history in detail, it would seem better to choose as an illustration the 
more perfect forms of Catalonia rather than those of Castile, though the 
latter probably had an earlier beginning and certainly exercised a greater 
influence upon subsequent institutions and events. Catalonia is chosen 
instead of Aragon because the documentary history of its Cortes is now 
fully covered for our period in the Cortes...dc Aragon y de Valencia, y 
Principado de Cataluna , whose magnificent volumes, still in process of 
publication by the Spanish Royal Academy of History, have not yet 
included any of the records of the kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia 3 . 

The assemblies in Christian Spain had come down from Visigothic times 
and were in their earlier development not unlike those of the same early 
period in England or France, especially in the fact that they included 
none beyond the nobles and the clergy. Conflicting statements have been 
made by Spanish historians early and modern as to the first appearance 
of representatives from the towns, but the first official mention of such 
representatives seems to have been in the decrees promulgated in the 
kingdom of Leon in 1188, where the presence of the archbishop, the 
bishops, and the magnates of the realm is noted—“cum electis civibus ex 
singulis civitatibus.” 4 It is almost a century after this before certain 
indications are found of the appearance of such additional representatives 

1 The Cortes of the Spanish Kingdoms in the later Middle Ages, AIIR, Vol. xvi, 
p. 495. To this valuable paper and to the first two volumes of Professor Merriman’s 
Rise of the Spanish Empire I wish to make general acknowledgment for many 
of the statements which follow, to which special references could not always be 
added. 

2 The Cortes of the Spanish Kingdoms in the later Middle Ages, A HR, xvi, p. 492. 

3 The United General Cortes of the three kingdoms of Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Valencia offer few peculiarities worthy of note, and are not separately treated. 

4 Cortes de Let'my de Castilla, i, 39; Colmeiro, Introduccion, Vol. i, pp. 11-12; Merri- 
man, op. cit. pp. 478-9; The Rise of the Spanish Empire, i, p. 219; Hallam, Middle 
Ages, Part II, Chapter iv. 
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in the other kingdoms, but by the end of the thirteenth century they are 
found in all. 

Before the middle of the fourteenth century these representative insti¬ 
tutions had assumed a form in Catalonia which is impressive in its 
definiteness and maturity, as well as in its completeness. In the case, for 
example, of the Cortes or Curia Generalis which met atTortosa in 1331, 
we find summonses requiring the personal attendance of seven high secular 
ecclesiastics, of nineteen abbots, and of the Prior of the Order of Hospi¬ 
tallers in Catalonia, together with several members of the royal family 
and the King of Majorca. In addition to these, forty-three “nobiles” are 
summoned, thirty-eight of whom must appear in person and five are 
permitted to appear by proctor; forty-two “milites,” one of whom may 
appear by proctor. To six cities, Barcelona, Lerida, Tarragona, Gerona, 
Vich, and Manresa instructions are given to send syndics or proctors with 
full powers, and similar instructions are given in twelve towns to “probis 
hominibus ex universitate Cervarie,” as in the case of Ccrvera, or to 
“iuratis probis hominibus.” 1 

There were three estates or brazos in the Cortes of Catalonia as in 
Castile, instead of four as in Aragon: the clergy, the “nobiles” and knights, 
and the proctors of the cities and towns. The nobles—in Castile usually 
called ricos homin es (riclii homines) —corresponded rather closely to the 
baroncs in England (the word rieos as used here retaining its original 
meaning in all Indo-European languages, of “powerful,” “mighty,” 
“exalted,” “noble,” rather than our modern “rich”). The “milites” or 
Caballeros , like the magnates, received individual summonses to appear 
in person, and when they did so, joined with the ricos liombres as one ftraf, 
or estate. This is a difference of great consequence from the practice at 
this time growing up in England by which the knights of the shire were 
associating themselves not with the barons but with the burgesses, in the 
discussion of the matters they were called together to treat. And even in 
Aragon, w here there was a separate brazo de caballcros, it never coalesced 
with the burgesses as in England. 

The obligation of personal attendance in Catalonia, and apparently 
elsewhere in Spain, w r as as in England more lasting than in France. 
Though attendance in person was required in France by Philip the 
Fair, the magnates both lay and clerical were soon able to substitute 
an attendance by representatives, and regularly absented themselves, thus 
no doubt greatly weakening the influence of the Estates. In England 
this was avoided by the greater pow er of the king in the earlier period, 
and later by the greater importance of parliament, in which it gradually 
became an advantage and in time an honour to be present. In Cata¬ 
lonia it is clear that personal attendance was rigidly insisted upon 
except when a sufficient excuse could be given and sworn to. In the 
Cortes of 1331, for example, the king on learning that the Bishop of 

1 Cortes...de Aragon y de Valencia, i, pp. 281-91. 
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Barcelona intended to be represented by a proctor for reasons “non bene 
sufficientibus,” separately commanded him to appear in person, especially 
because he was “bound to take part in person ” in the making of constitu¬ 
tions by the Cortes 1 . 

The representative element in the Cortes of Catalonia in 1331 consisted 
of syndics or procuratorcs chosen by the deans and chapters of the seven 
cathedral churches and the representatives from the cities and towns. 
Abbots were required to be present in person and were the sole 
representatives of their abbeys, since no summons issued for the attendance 
of monastic proctors. There was none for representatives of the parish 
clergy. Thus the practice in Catalonia in 1331 differed from that of the 
Estates in France to which monastic proctors were summoned, and from 
similar assemblies in England to which the parish clergy were summoned 
in the praemunientes clause in 1295 and occasionally thereafter until 
Convocation became separate from Parliament. But the most interesting 
and important feature of the Catalan and other Spanish Estates is in the 
representation of cities and towns—in 1331 respectively six and twelve 
in number in Catalonia—and in the peculiarities of this representation 
when compared with those of France and England in the same general 
period. 

Mention of the presence of a third estate appears in Leon, as we have 
seen, as early as 1188, and about a century later references to the hombres 
buenos become common in all the kingdoms. “Many good men” of 
Barcelona are recorded as attending the Cortes in Catalonia as early as 
1251 2 , but, as it was to a meeting in Barcelona itself, and as no other 
burghers are mentioned, its significance might easily be overrated. By 
the year 1283, however, from two to four representatives were summoned 
from each of the cities and from “many” of the towns throughout Cata¬ 
lonia 8 , and among the constitutions enacted and sealed by the king at 
that meeting, one provides that in future no general constitution for 
Catalonia shall be made by the king without the consent of the cives of 

Catalonia, as well as of the barons and knights, “vel.maioris et 

sanioris partis eorundem.” 4 Another provision promises that in future 
the king and his successors will convene a meeting of the Cortes in 
Catalonia once in every year in which to treat of the condition and 
reform of the country with the clergy secular and regular, with barons, 
knights, and “cum...civibus et hominibus villarum.” 5 

Though “just cause” may often have been found for less frequent 
meetings, the latter of these provisions is remarkable, and it precedes by 
more than a quarter of a century the first similar enactment in England in 
the famous ordinances of 1311, assented to by the king only under com¬ 
pulsion. England can shew nothing comparable to the Catalan provision for 

1 Cortes...dr Aragon y de Valencia, l, p. 289. 

* Ibid., p. 187. 

4 Ibid., p. 145. 


3 Ibid., p. 141. 
6 Ibid., p. 147. 
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the assent of the burgesses to new constitutions before the year 1322 in the 
well-known statute of York by which the ordinances of 1311 were repealed. 

Thus from the opening of the fourteenth century and before, the 
regularity and the constitutional character of municipal representation is 
established by law in Catalonia, and all existing evidence seems to point 
to an actual practice conforming with the law. In 1300 it is distinctly 
stated that the ordinances made in the Cortes of that year are made with 
the counsel and assent and at the request not only of nobles and knights 
but of the citizens and men of the towns as well 1 ; it is further provided 
that no interpretation of the constitution should be made in future 
except with the help of jurists and in the presence of four ricos h ombres 
and four citizens 2 ; and provision is made even for local committees con¬ 
sisting of one knight, one man of the law, and one citizen, to keep watch 
for breaches of the constitution :1 . 

In the summonses of this period in Catalonia, the procuradores of the 
towns are to have full power from their constituents, “tractandi, consen- 
ciendi, faciendi, et finnandi," in all that shall be ordained there 4 . In 
1322 it is recorded that such differences of opinion arose in the Cortes 
that nothing could be agreed to, but nevertheless that the proctors of 
the cities and towns made a grant. 8 . It is this participation of the third 
estate alone in grants that marks one of the greatest of the differences 
between Spain and France on the one hand and England on the other, 
and this important difference played no small part in the great contrast 
between the continuance of representative institutions and the further 
development of constitutional principles in England a little later, at the 
same time that Spain and France, from beginnings often even more 
remarkable, were gradually lapsing into absolutism. 

It seems clear from a general survey of the official documents of the 
Catalan Cortes of the fourteenth century that the representation of the 
cities and towns was very uniform from year to year. Thus the cities and 
the towns as well as the individual clergy, barons, and Caballeros , obtained 
what might be called a prescriptive right to be summoned, a right which 
seems to have been respected by the king and prized by the burgesses. 
There is not in Catalonia at this time such a variation in the towns 
summoned as may be found in Castile or in England, where the king's 
discretion alone seems to have determined what towns should send 
deputies. There is ample justification for Professor Merriman's statement 
that the Catalan assemblies more nearly resembled a modern legislative 
body than any other in the Peninsula. One is tempted to substitute for 
“the Peninsula," “the world." 

In definiteness of organisation and regularity of procedure neither 
the English Parliament nor the French Estates can compare with the 
Cortes of Catalonia at this time. Their nearest rival seems to have been 

1 Cortes...dr Aragon y dr Valencia , i, p. 168; also pp. 308. 229-00. 

2 Ibid., p. 377. 3 Ibid., p. 3 70. 4 E.g., ibid., p. 388. Ibid., p. 277. 
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in the sister kingdom of Aragon, in which a right of attendance similar 
to that in Catalonia was recognised by the king. A proof of this definite¬ 
ness is found in the elaborateness of the procedure of habilitacidn , or 
determination of the qualification of members, which fills many pages of 
the records of the Cortes, in striking contrast with the Rolls of Parliament 
in England at the same period. Those summoned individually could 
substituted proctor only in exceptional cases and for “just cause”; while 
chapters of churches and the universitates of towns, which of necessity 
appeared by deputy, were under obligation to see that their proctors were 
both idonei and entrusted with sufficient power to bind their principals 
in all the matters of which they were called together to treat, or for which 
their common consent, enactment, and confirmation were necessary. This 
formal determination of the poderes (credentials and instructions) of the 
members regularly preceded the principal business of the Cortes, and its im¬ 
portance and minuteness seem to prove that the representative constitution 
of the Catalan Cortes had no rival for definiteness in any national assembly 
outside the Spanish peninsula at this time. In the Cortes held at Per¬ 
pignan in 1350 and 1351, for example, a committee of twelve was elected 
by the Cortes to examine the poderes of the members in conjunction with 
two jurists of the royal council, consisting of two bishops, two nobles, one 
abbot, one canon, two knights, a doctor of laws of Barcelona, another of 
Perpignan, and one citizen from each of the two cities of Lerida and 
Gerona 1 . 

It is true that this third estate in Catalonia, and in fact in all the 
Spanish kingdoms, seems to be in composition more closely allied to the 
third estate of France than to the “commons” of England. No Spanish 
procuradores represented such a body of constituents as we find in the 
English county court. They were all deputed as in France by the uni¬ 
versitates of the cities and villes , and none came as in England from the 
body of a rural county. This difference is fundamental and its results are of 
great consequence. “There were two essential defects in the constitution 
of Castile, through which perhaps it was ultimately subverted,” says 
Hallam. “It wanted those two brilliants in the coronet of British liberty, 
the representation of freeholders among the commons, and trial by jury. 
The Cortes of Castile became a congress of deputies from a few cities, 
public-spirited indeed and intrepid, as we find them in bad times, to an 
eminent degree, but too much limited in number, and too unconnected 
with the territorial aristocracy, to maintain a just balance against the 
crown.” 3 In Catalonia the cities represented were not so few in relation 
to the size of the realm as they became in Castile, but in neither is there 
anything like the English county court whose representatives were 
probably chosen by all the suitors in common whether they were knights 
or of lower status. While this is undoubtedly true and of an importance 
not easily overestimated, a part—though only a part—of the significance 
1 Cortes .. .de Aragony de Valencia , i 9 pp. 337 sqq. 2 Middle Ages , Part l\, Chapter iv. 
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of this contrast loses its sharpness from the fact that the jurisdiction of 
the cities and villae of all the Spanish kingdoms, as in the banlieue of the 
towns in France, extended in most cases far into the campaniae beyond 
their walls, often including many hamlets as well as much open country. 
From such an extended jurisdiction it would be rash and probably incorrect 
to assume that the rural inhabitants had any such direct participation in 
elections as the members of an English county which included all the 
territory as far as the boundaries of the next shire. Many parts of the 
open country in Spain, as in France and unlike England, must have been 
wholly unrepresented. But there still remained considerable portions of 
it, within the jurisdiction of the greater towns, for which this was not 
the case, formally at least. And beginning early in the thirteenth century 
in Castile, the hombres buenos were often directed to appear par personeros 
de las concejos , not only de las cibdades et de las villas but de los logares 
as well 1 . What amount of actual participation the inhabitants of a lugar 
may have had the words of these formulae are far from making clear. 
It may have been very small, and was probably greater in the early 
fourteenth century than later. Colmeiro’s opinion that the choice of the 
tow n was construed as the act of all the inhabitants under its jurisdiction 2 , 
w hich most of the French parallels seem to corroborate, may be accepted 
as the most probable explanation; but these expressions are not wholly 
without significance. In Catalonia, the ordinances of the Cortes of 1307 
were made in an assembly that included none below the syndics of the 
cities and villae, but their ordinances were expressly extended not to these 
cities and towns alone, but “civitatibus et villis et locis nostris Chatalonie, 
et habitatoribus eorundem” 8 ; while in the Cortes of Barcelona in 1311 
both the presence and the advice, as well as the approbation and consent 
to the ordinances made, extended to the syndics of the cities, the villae , 
“et locorum Chatalonie, qui ad nostram generalem curiam predictam 
pervcnerunt.’ 14 

The procuradores from the Catalan towns varied in number, Barcelona 
usually having a larger deputation than any other, but as in the French 
Estates the voting uni ts in the Cortes of Catalonia and the other Spanish 
kingdoms were towns and not individual proctors. There were of course 
many differences in the mode of electing these proctors between the 
cathedral chapters and the univcrsitates of the cities and towns, and even 
among the latter alone 5 . The actual power of the Cortes in the Spanish 

1 Cortes de Lc6n y de Castilla, i, pp. 45, 49, 99-101, 173, 372, 389-90. 

2 Introduction , Vol. i, p. 18. 

3 Cortes...de Aragon y de Valencia , i, pp. 200-1, 203. 4 Ibid., pp. 216-17. 

6 An interesting account of an election of two proctors by the “consiliarii et iurati” 

of Barcelona is given in Cortes...de Aragdn y de Valencia, i, pp. 194-7. For an account 
of the municipal institutions of Barcelona, see Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish 
Empire , i, pp. 488-92, and the authorities there cited. For a comprehensive account 
of tli© methods of election of proctors, see Merriman, in AHR, Vol. xvi, pp. 481, 
491. 
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kingdoms in the great constitutional age were very great, and nowhere 
so great as in Aragon and Catalonia. 

As in all representative bodies found in the developing national States 
of the West in this great constitutional period from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century, the ordinary powers of the Cortes in the Peninsula 
were exhibited most strikingly, on the one hand, in their control over 
enactments of law, less frequently in the necessity for their assent to 
measures of national policy; and on the other, in the great practical 
power involved in their theoretical right of making voluntary grants of 
supply in support of government. To these might be added an exceptional 
authority as in times of national crisis or of royal minority. No doubt it 
was largely this control over grants that brought about their control over 
enactment, and for a time the latter is found probably more explicitly 
recognised in Aragon and Catalonia than in any other Western State. 
Its gradual disappearance there, as in France in the later Middle Ages, 
is to be accounted for chiefly by the inability of the Cortes permanently 
to retain their earlier control over the national finances, and by the gradual 
growth of impotspermanents^ which the kings were more and more collecting 
without their assent. Though the Cortes of the Peninsula at the height of 
their power were able to exact from their kings more striking formal recog¬ 
nition of their legal rights and powers than even England can shew in this 
period, they were eventually stripped of these powers mainly because of their 
inability to make permanent the financial dependence of the Crown upon 
them, as the English Commons were able in the long run to do, chiefly 
on account of the continuous association of the gentry and burgesses in 
parliamentary grants from which all were exempt in Spain and France 
except the representatives of the towns. This fundamental difference in 
turn resulted mainly from the peculiar nature, extensive powers, and 
wider constituency of the county courts in England, which have no parallel 
on the Continent; a peculiarity which goes back in its historical causes 
to the character of the Norman Conquest of England itself, and the 
resulting consistent and astute policy of the strong Norman Kings and 
Henry II of retaining the old machinery of the county courts as a part 
of their scheme of establishing a vigorous and centralised royal adminis¬ 
trative system at the expense of the power and jurisdiction of the feudal 
lords. 

But if the powers of the Spanish Cortes were short-lived, they were 
impressive in their extent while they lasted. In Catalonia as well 
as in Aragon no laws were valid to which their assent had not been 
given, and they were able repeatedly to exact from their kings formal 
recognition of extensive popular rights of which even the concessions of 
Magna Carta fall short 1 . To these they regularly required the king to 
promise his adherence under oath and seal, and this was done in Aragon 

1 R. Altamira, Magna Carta and Spanish Mediaeval Jurisprudence, Magna Carta Com¬ 
memoration Essays, pp. 227 sqq. 
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and Catalonia, though probably not in Castile, at the formal session with 
which the Cortes closed. A consideration of the fueros ratified in these 
assemblies, and the constitutions enacted and included in the records of 
the Cortes, shews that the rights to which they were able to compel the 
king's assent were in general more extensive and far more popular than 
any similar concessions then found in England, and the assumption is 
warranted that the proctors of the towns had a more direct and influential 
part in obtaining them than any such representatives had in England 
until a period considerably later. An illustration of their power in this 
respect is to be found in varying forms in an institution of the greatest 
importance common to all the greater kingdoms of Christian Spain, known 
in Catalonia as the Deputation General , a committee chosen in the Cortes to 
keep watch in the intervals between their sessions over the administration 
of the grants and constitutions to which they had assented, and consisting 
of members from each of the Estates 1 . 

In matters of grant the powers of the Cortes were as extensive as in 
the enactment of law. The principle was recognised as fully as in England 
that no new or unaccustomed dues could be levied by the king without 
the consent of the Cortes, and much of the revenue of the government 
came in the form of the grant or donativo made by the Cortes. The 
burden of it fell, however, on the towns alone, as the nobles and knights 
were supposed to acquit themselves of their obligation by personal service, 
and this in time proved one of the greatest points of practical weakness 
in the Spanish constitutions and contributed in large measure to the later 
development, so fatal to the liberties of the Peninsula, by which the kings 
were able gradually to obtain money without consent of the Estates and 
thus to dispense with their regular sessions. 

But in the great age of Spanish constitutionalism this right was 
jealously guarded by the Cortes, and the grants were accompanied by 
petitions for redress of grievances —gravamina or gr cages —of which the 
king was prayed to give redress, which are closely analogous to the cahicrs 
of the French Estates and the petitions of the Commons in England. 
These were often complaints of particular nobles or towns and sometimes 
came from the whole brazo of the nobles and knights. Frequently they 
disclose serious contentions among the different Estates between which 
the king had to mediate. The king, as in England, gave separate re - 
spans tones to the several gravamina, and seems to have had much the 
same latitude in his replies as is found in the similar responsioncs on the 
English Rolls of Parliament 2 . 

1 Though the complete organisation of the Diputaci/m General in Catalonia is 
probably not found till much later, there is an interesting example as early as 1301 
of local committees for the same general purpose chosen by the king and each com¬ 
posed of one knight, one burgess, one jurist, and one notary. Cortes...de AragSn y 
de Valencia, i, p. 192. 

2 For an interesting series of such greuges in 1350 in Catalonia, see Cortes...de 
Aragon y de Valencia , i, pp. 403 sqq. 
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In the fifteenth century these great powers of the Spanish Cortes began 
to decline. In Castile the number of towns summoned to the Curia rapidly 
shrank, and the privileged classes were sometimes not summoned at all. 
The differences between the orders were cunningly used by the kings, and 
revenues were obtained from other sources which rendered the meetings 
of the Estates less and less necessary. Thus after the union of Castile and 
Aragon a development which had begun before was rapidly accelerated, and 
without formally destroying the various Cortes as institutions the sovereigns 
were at length able gradually to dispense with them as the Kings of 
France did with the Estates. “All in all, the Catholic Kings had managed 
to drive the Cortes of their various realms a long way on the road to 
destruction; but with all their efforts they were unable entirely to ex¬ 
terminate the ancient Spanish love of freedom and democracy, as the 
revolt of the cornuneros in the succeeding reign was to prove in dramatic 
fashion.” 1 

While the Estates in England, France, and Spain are probably the 
most instructive in the later Middle Ages to a student of the growth of 
political institutions in general, on account of the relatively early develop¬ 
ment of centralised and national monarchies, some of the other Western 
European States where centralisation came later than the period included 
in this chapter furnish remarkable instances of similar institutions and 
ideas, of a few of which space remains only for briefer mention. 

As might be expected from the place and the man, it is in Italy and in 
the time of the Emperor Frederick II that we find what has been called 
the “first example of the modern representative system.” 2 In 1232 he 
summoned two representatives of the “third estate” from each city and 
cadello to an assembly to treat concerning “the utility of the realm 
and the common good.” 3 Two years later, in 1234, lie ordained that a 
curia should be held in each of the provinces of the realm twice in the 
year, in which should be present, in addition to nobles and prelates, from 
each great city four men “de melioribus terre, pro parte universitatis,” 
and two from each of the smaller cities and casteUi , for the purpose of 
presenting gravamina or complaints of injuries done by any official 4 . 
Another instance similar to that in 1232 is found in 1240. Early in the 
fourteenth century instances of representation of the third estate became 
fairly common in many parts of Italy. In Savoy, beginning with the 
fourteenth century or a little before, assemblies both general and pro- 


1 Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire, u, pp. 130-1. For an excellent 
general account of the course and causes of the decline of the Spanish Cortes, see 
the whole passage (pp. 12(5-31). 

2 Fertile, Storia del Diritto Italiano (2nd ed.), Vol. xi. Part i, p. 338. 

3 Huillard-Breholles, Historia diplomatica Friderici II, iv, p. 390. 

4 Ibid., pp. 400-1; Pertile, op. dt., Vol. ii, Part i, pp. 388 -9. 
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vincial are found which include representatives of the third estate 1 . Before 
the end of the thirteenth century and frequently during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth in the States of the Church, meetings of provincial estates 
were held to which towns owing fealty to the Pope were bound to send 
syndics with their mandates 2 ; and even as early as the papacy of Inno¬ 
cent III (1207) there is mention of a summons to Rome of consules from 
cities within the papal jurisdiction 3 . 

So general had representation of the third estate become by the middle 
of the fourteenth century that Bartolus in his commentary on the term 
“consilium,'" occurring even in a constitution of the year 392, assumes it 
as a matter of course. “Note,'" he says, “that the heads of provinces 
assemble a council or universal parliament of the province. Which you 
must understand is not that all from the province are bound to go to 
it...but from all the cities certain persons are deputed as ambassadors or 
syndics who represent the city.*" 4 

In Naples and Sicily the tradition of Frederick II was revived under 
the Spanish monarchs by the transfer to them as well as to Sardinia of a 
representative system on the model of the Spanish Cortes 5 . 

In Germany, during the Middle Ages, the development of representative 
institutions was delayed by the persistence of feudal decentralisation and 
by the autocracy of the separate princes and nobles, but many indications 
are found of the activity of representatives, both as parts of the Landstande 
and on a wider scale in the Reichstag . In the Landtag , the vassals of the 
princes, including the towns, were often able to enforce against their lord 
the customary law of the district, and to make good their right of consent 
to impositions and to important questions of policy. In the Reichstag , 
from the time of William of Holland (1247-56), the towns were at 
times represented 6 . In 1254 the promise was made that in future as¬ 
semblies both lords and cities should send four “sollempnes nuncios'" with 
full power 7 , and in the next two years several colloqum generalia were 
held in which these were included, the royal confirmation of the great 
Landfrude nsbund of the Rhenish cities in 1255 formally acknowledging 
the unanimous consent of nobles “et eciam civitatum.” 8 In the troubled 

1 Fertile, op. cit., Vol. ii, Part i, pp. 319 sqq., with references. 

- Fertile, op. cit., Vol. ii, Fart i, pp. 330 sqq. 

Theiner, Coder Diplomatics Dominii Temporalis S. Sedis, j, p. 41; Fertile, op. cit ., 
Vol. ii, Fart r, p. 332. 

4 Code , 10, 65, 5. 

6 Calisse, St or i a del Parlamento in Sicilia ; Giannone, History of Naples , English 
translation by Ogilvie; Fertile, op. cit., Vol. n, Fart i, pp. 337-47; Merriman, The 
Rise of the Spanish Empire, i, pp. 507 sqq. 

R Brunner, Grundziige dcr deutschcn Uechtsgeschichte (5th ed.), p. 152. 

7 MG II, Constitutiones , ii, number 428 ; Zeumer, Quellcnsarn ml any zur Gesehichte 
der deutschcn Reichsverfassung, p. 80. 

8 MGH, Constitutiones, ii, number 375; Zeumer, op. cit., p. 85; Schroder, 
Lehrbuch dcr deutschcn Rechtsgeschichte (5th ed.), pp. 659-00, and references. 
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times that followed the death of William and in the reign of Rudolf of 
Habsburg, there is little evidence of any representation of the third estate 
as contemplated by William. In fact it was not until the great struggle 
between Lewis of Bavaria and Pope John XXII that this element of the 
nation was called upon in general to give support to the imperial claims, 
as Philip IV of France had done against Boniface VIII thirty-six years 
before. In the call to the assembly at Frankfort in 1338, in which Lewis 
issued his famous law Licet Iuris, are included not merely secular and 
ecclesiastical princes, comites , and bcirones, but civitates et coinviunitcites, 
the latter to appear by two representatives “with sufficient mandate.'” 1 
Such instances, however, are the exception, that of 1338 being the result 
of a crisis in the history of the Empire, as the first French Estates were 
of a similar conflict between the Papacy and the French kingdom; and 
complete recognition of the claims of the German cities to representation 
was not obtained within the period covered by this chapter, and in fact 
hardly before the Ewigc Landfriede of Maximilian I in 1493 and the 
great Reg'imcnts-Ordnung of 1500—provisions which were not unlike the 
ordinances obtained by the French Estates in 1357 after the battle of 
Poitiers, not only in their both containing unprecedented recognition of 
the rights of the towns, but in the fact that both were followed by periods 
of reaction toward an absolutism greater than any which had preceded. 

Further illustrations of developments similar in many ways to those in 
the countries already mentioned might be given from various other parts 
of Western Europe within our period, particularly from Sweden, with its 
system of four estates, from the other Scandinavian kingdoms and Iceland, 
the peculiar institutions of the Isle of Man, or the “States”of Jersey and 
Guernsey which have preserved a surprising number of their medieval 
institutions even to our own day, from Switzerland, the Netherlands, and 
locally from many others. The medieval Estates of the Irish Parliament, 
composed as they were exclusively of Anglo-Irish, were probably modelled 
too closely upon English precedents to furnish independent characteristics 
worth noting here, but, in closing, brief notice must be taken of a few of 
the peculiarities of the Estates of medieval Scotland, some of which were 
unusual if not unique. 

The contrast in parliamentary institutions north and south of the 
Tweed is striking, but the chief difficulty in coming to a real understanding 
of the former for the medieval period lies in the constant influence of 
English constitutional ideas upon those of Scotland and the regular 
employment, especially after the reign of James I, in Scottish official 
documents of words and phrases borrowed from England. Are such 
phrases to mean what they mean in England, or are they mere formulae 
little more than meaningless,foreign importations never really naturalised 
in Scotland, probably little understood at the time, and never now to be 
given the full meaning they undoubtedly have for England? The latter 
1 Zeumer, Queltensammlung, p. 154. 
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is the view of the leading present-day historian of the Scots Parliament 1 . 
In Scotland the strength of the kings was never as in England great 
enough to check the power of the feudal lords in the medieval period and 
thus to establish a strong administrative system as a foundation of con¬ 
stitutional development. Nationalism when it came in Scotland took 
other forms than constitutional; it was concentrated neither in the king 
as in France nor in parliament. Its first real organ was the Kirk. The 
earlier parliaments in Scotland were of the type usual in feudal Europe 
at that time, composed of the king’s tenants-in-chief. Innes believed that 
the addition of burgesses is to be dated from the Parliament of Cam- 
buskenneth in 1326 2 , but Professor Rait holds that this is not borne out 
by the records 3 . At all events, they were occasionally present before the 
end of the fourteenth century, frequently in the fifteenth, and invariably 
in the latter half of it. Originally the smaller tenants of the king were 
bound to attend his councils as fully as the greater ones, but it is a sign 
of the weakness of the Scottish monarchs that they were never able to 
compel them to attend. James I attempted to secure their attendance 
by representatives without result; about the middle of the fourteenth 
century the lesser of them were exempted by law, and at least from that 
time they practically ceased to come and their influence is negligible in 
the Scottish Parliament. This is one of the greatest of the differences 
between its constitution and the institutions of England, and for Scotland 
one of the most unfortunate. In their powers, the Scottish Parliaments 
differed little theoretically from those of the other European national 
assemblies, including enactment of law and the grant of supply, but in 
the exercise of these powers they w ere greatly weakened, not only by their 
incompleteness of personnel but by the peculiarities of their procedure. 
Medieval parliaments everywhere were in the beginning regarded by their 
members as a burden, and attendance w as only obtained by rulers strong 
enough to compel it. 

Thus the king in Scotland had found it impossible to force his lesser 
tenants to appear, and even such members as did appear would not remain 
long enough to do the necessary business of a parliament. From the 
second of these facts arose one of the most peculiar and most unfortunate 
of Scottish institutions, the Lords of the Articles. In 1367 the Estates 
chose certain persons 46 to hold the parliament” (ad parliamentum te¬ 
nendum) and the rest obtained leave to go home for the harvest. This 
precedent was followed with increasing frequency and by the early sixteenth 
century the only functions left to the Estates as a whole were the choosing 
of the Lords of the Articles at the opening of a parliament and the 

1 Robert S. Rait, The Scottish Parliament before the Union of the Crowns (1901); 
The Parliaments of Scotland (1924). 

2 Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, i, preface p. 8; lectures on Scotch Legal Anti¬ 
quities, pp. 104-5, 116. 

3 The Scottish Parliament before the Union, pp. 28-30. 
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perfunctory ratification of their work as a matter of course at the end. 
Thus the parliament willingly and regularly handed over its whole power, 
even at times in the matter of voting a grant, to this committee. While 
they sat at all, the whole of the Estates met together in one house, but 
these sessions were so short, though they were fairly frequent, that nothing 
of importance could be done. Compared with the national assemblies of 
England, the Scottish Parliaments throughout the Middle Ages in general 
are utterly insignificant in importance, though of considerable interest 
on account of their peculiarity. “We possess no writs summoning a 
Parliament, no report of a debate in the Scottish Estates....Between 
1437 and 1513 it is not easy to discover any single token of definite 
constitutional development, either in the direction of absolute government 
or in that of popular liberty. Not only does Scotland fail to produce 
a constitutional movement like that which characterizes the history oi 
England; she does not develop any kind of constitution at all. No ab¬ 
solute monarch, no oligarchical council, no democratic parliament occupies 
the stage of her history for any length of time, nor does she know any 
free cities or any independent duchies. This constant condition of unstable 
equilibrium is not precisely analogous to the history of any other European 
country, and least of all is it like that of England, where we are apt to 
judge of national, by constitutional progress. Yet advance there certainly 
was, if not unbroken, still persistent, and persistently unconnected with 
questions relating to the constitution. 1,1 

The fate of these representative institutions, so widely spread and so 
surprisingly alike, was very different in different parts of Western Europe. 
In some, as in Germany, the continuance of feudal decentralisation and 
the long-belated appearance of an effective central authority caused these 
feudal Estates to remain with many of their essential features unchanged, 
and prevented their fusion into the national assembly of a State, often 
until modern times. In others, when the like feudal decentralisation gave 
way or was absorbed in a strong central authority at a comparatively 
early period, that authority was the authority of a monarch who soon 
made himself practically absolute and excluded the representatives of the 
people from all direct participation in the government of the State. This 
happened in Spain and France, where the Cortes and the Estates dis¬ 
appeared entirely, or became so occasional that their importance was lost 
as a regular organ of government. England is no doubt the most striking 
and far the most important instance of a third development, in which 
feudalism early gave way not to absolutism but to constitutionalism; 
where the representative Estates remained but became national instead 
of feudal, and were never so far weakened by monarchy that they could 
be suppressed by it, or prevented from exerting a strong and continuous 
influence which preserved the participation of the people in government 


1 Rait, The Scottish Parliament before the Union of the Crowns, pp. xvi-xx. 
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and consequently limited the power of the monarch and protected his 
subjects from the arbitrary exercise of that power. 

Space will not permit the detailed examination of the later develop¬ 
ment of all the medieval Estates, even for the west of Europe alone. It is 
probably more important to try to determine the general factors at work 
on the Estates by a comparison, in greater detail than would be otherwise 
possible, of two countries whose development was strikingly different but 
where these developments occurred nearly enough together, and therefore 
amid general surroundings sufficiently alike to enable us to discover the 
real causes of their dissimilarity. 

For such a purpose the contrast of France and England is the most 
valuable. In both, the transition from feudal to what we usually call 
modern conditions took place before the Renaissance. In both, the 
changes are nearly enough contemporary to be comparable; and though 
the results were very different in the two countries, they were brought 
about amid conditions of the same age and of the same general kind. In 
no other country, with the possible exception of Spain, do these funda¬ 
mental changes come early enough safely to illustrate by their peculiarities 
the factors that created the modern out of the medieval political world, 
and the constitutional history of Spain has not been sufficiently studied. 

“England, after the Norman Conquest, began in a monarchy almost 
absolute; and it is perhaps for that reason that in the seventeenth century 
it emerged as a monarchy representative. Feudal France began with a 
royal authority almost totally powerless; and it is probably on that 
account that she ended in the seventeenth century in the monarchy 
absolute.” 1 In these words the late Professor Esmein has pointed out the 
first and greatest of the factors which turned the institutions of France 
and England into channels so different from each other. But this state¬ 
ment is an apparent paradox whose profound truth becomes apparent 
only when examined in greater detail. Elsewhere the same author indicates 
another of these factors in the growing community of interest between 
the feudal nobility in England and the rising “middle class.” 2 But the 
second of these factors with all its vast importance came in part as a 
result of the first. The broadest lines of distinction in constitutional 
development between France and England lie ultimately in the fact that 
in the former kingdom the feudal monarchy passed into the absolute 
monarchy while in England it became a constitutional monarchy. Why 
did one become absolute while the other became constitutional? It was 
because the English monarchy became national before it ceased to be 
feudal, at a time when the French monarchy still remained feudal only. 
When then the feudal element disappeared, as it ultimately did in both 
kingdoms, in England its place was taken by a government in which the 

1 Esmein, Droit constitutionncl (6th ed.), p. 05. 

2 Ibid., p. 04. 
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Estates had already begun to share; in France there was no power in 
existence to replace the feudal monarchy but the uncontrolled power of 
an absolute king. The difference is owing to the regular participation of 
the Estates in England before the feudal monarchy disappeared, a par¬ 
ticipation which existed in that period of French history, with one 
exception, only on the rare occasions of popular unrest. On the decline 
of feudalism in France there was no authority, and no body of men, 
politically prepared permanently to take over or even to share with the 
king in the centralised government that was replacing feudal decentrali¬ 
sation. That place tou’d be taken only by an authority that was at 
once centralised and national, and the only one then in existence to do 
it was a strong, national, but practically absolute monarch. To put it 
otherwise, in England there was participation and there was representation 
while feudal conditions still remained,and therefore when these conditions 
disappeared the strong centralised national power which emerged was one 
which retained the participation of the Estates. In France, since this 
participation had not begun during the period when feudal conditions 
flourished, so it could not continue when they began to decline, and the 
feudal monarchy was replaced by one practically, even if not theoretically, 
absolute. These results are inherent in feudal monarchy itself, and partly 
owing to the unusual strength of' the feudal monarchs in England after the 
Norman Conquest, partly to the circumstances of that conquest itself. As 
Professor Dicey says, “A King who is forced to receive advice, means, at 
the present day, a King who is a King in name alone, who ‘reigns hut does 
not govern.’ According to the ideas prevailing in the eleventh century, it 
was rather the King’s privilege than his duty to receive counsel from the 
great men of his kingdom.... The more powerful the monarch, the more 
frequent the conventions of his barons. In England these assemblies were 
constantly held, whilst in France, where the royal power was feeble, they 
became more and more rare. The reason of this is clear. A feudal monarch 
had to dread the isolation, not the union, of his liege men. A feudatory 
who threw off his sovereign’s rule, withdrew from his counsels. The Dukes 
of Burgundy, or Normandy, gradually dropped attendance at the royal 
court. For once let the barons attend their lord, and his authority was 
secure, since attendance was an acknowledgement of his sovereign 
rights ....” 1 " ■ 'h 

The decisive factor in determining these results for England was the 
early centralisation of administration, a centralisation which came far 
sooner there than elsewhere. It was this that made England the only 
Western country with a common law little influenced by Rome, and this 
too ultimately made her a constitutional instead of an absolute monarchy 
The great founders of this strong central administration William I 
Henry I, and Henry II, were the first great builders of modern consti’ 
tutionalism. They laid in their administrative reforms the foundation on 

1 The Privy Council\ p. 3. 
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which the superstructure of the English “representative monarchy*” was 
later to rise. Save for the permanent foundations they laid, the outbursts 
of popular discontent at arbitrary rule would have been as ephemeral in 
England as the protests of the French I'liats Gtncraux in the fourteenth 
century. 

It was not so much mere centralisation that had these important results, 
it was early centralisation. France became centralised too, but too late 
to save constitutionalism or to secure for her a common law based almost 
wholly on the customs of the land. England, on the other hand, received 
at the strong hands of her kings before the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were over an administrative system so extensive, so strong, and so uniform, 
that it created the immediate necessity for a uniform procedure and 
ultimately for a system of legal principles common to the whole realm, 
and this at so early a period that the gradually recovering Roman Law 
was not vet strong enough to make its bid to be that common system. 
When the law of Rome had again become strong enough in Western 
Europe, for England the opportunity had passed, and England was already 
inoculated against it; she already had a common law of her own, which 
Rome was never afterwards able to replace. England had been forced by 
her early centralisation of judicial administration to build a general 
system of common law from materials then at hand, and at that early 
time it was not yet Roman but English materials alone that were at hand. 
England and her descendants alone of all the Western nations have to-dav 
a common law almost entirely independent of Rome, on account of the 
great centralising work of her kings in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; 
and mainly for the same reason, England alone preserved for the Western 
world the continuity of the development from feudalism to constitu¬ 
tionalism. This could not have been merely because England became 
centralised, for oilier nations lyeemne centralised too. It was because she 
became centralised early , earlier than any of the other national States of 
the West. It was in part the consequences of the nature of the Conquest 
itself and in part the masterful character of the line of kings the Conquest 
gave to England, that led to this early centralisation of administration 
at the expense of the jurisdiction of the feudal lords; and the monarchy 
that resulted, though in character feudal, was the strongest of its 
day. But the strength resulted not only in the earliest centralisation of 
jurisdiction, procedure, and law; to it we must attribute that other 
characteristic which Professor Dicey considers the chief badge of royal 
authority in feudal times, the regularity of the attendance of the harones 
in answer to the royal summons to the Curia Regis. Thus the harones 
became the first “estate”; and, thanks to the strength of the king, an 
estate which was never suffered long to absent itself from the work of his 
councils. And it was with this estate, when the pop ulus was extended to 
include the rnihtes and the burgesses, beginning with the thirteenth 
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century, that the representatives of these classes gradually merged, as new 
parts “dans une organisation preexistante.” 1 

In the beginning it was the feudal obligation of the barons to attend 
their lord’s court, and it is the unusual vigour with which the English 
king was able to exact it with regularity, rather than the strength of these 
barons or their independent spirit, to which we must trace back the causes 
of English constitutionalism. But in order to make the whole of this 
development clear, it is not only necessary to understand its beginnings, 
but its results as well. The work of the early kings may be summarised 
as: (1) a centralisation of administration stronger and earlier than any 
found elsewhere, (2) a regularity in the meetings of the Curia, which the 
strength of the English king made unique in Western Europe, (3) a 
consequent sharing in the tasks of administration between king and barons, 
which in time became continuous, permanent, and regular. And this sharing 
in the burdens of administration became of greater and greater constitu¬ 
tional importance the more closely it brought the members of the King’s 
Council, as iustkiarii itineraries , in closer and closer touch with the 
knights in the county courts , whose political development had been steadily 
going on locally side by side with that of the central Curia. Thus began 
the rapprochement of the estate of the barons and those knights who were 
later to be incorporated with them as an added estate in a representative 
parliament. 

It was the encroachment of a centralised authority upon the powers 
and jurisdiction of the feudal lords that marked the development of bot h 
England and France in the later Middle Ages. But in England this had 
started earlier and was becoming national and constitutional even while 
it yet remained in many respects feudal. The individual barones became 
a baronagium , an estate of the realm, though still feudal vassals of a 
common lord, while their feudal auxilia gradually became parliamentary 
grants, without wholly losing at once their original feudal character; and 
the nature of these gradual transitions is typical of the whole development 
from feudalism to nationalism, and in this ease to constitutionalism. 

Originally the king was both domhms and Rex. In the Norman period 
he had been able largely to “live of his own.” These strictly feudal 
revenues as dominus sufficed for most of his needs. But every advance 
of the central ad ministration tended to increase his revenues as Rev, and 
an increase of these revenues was, we may suspect, as often as not the real 
reason for administrative reforms, rather than any desire for justice. In 
general, the extension of this central administration meant a corresponding 
transformation of the king’s revenues: it was more to the king as Rex and 
less and less as mere dominus that they were coming. The fact is that on 
its economic side feudalism was declining, and the ordinary revenues 
properly to be called feudal were gradually drying up. It was partly 
resentment against this that led to the baronial uprising which produced 

1 Pasquet, Emit, p. 1. 
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Magna Carta. The barons rightly attributed part of this result to the 
reforms of Henry II, and among their demands were included several 
which would have undone some important parts of his work if the designs 
of the barons had been fully realised. 

This drying-up of feudal revenue necessarily affected the king, whose 
demesne was involved, no less than the lands in the hands of tenants. 
Thus John and Henry III were driven more and more to depend on 
grants, which as we have seen were truly national in scope even though 
their origin is to be traced to feudal custom. The strong kings of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, in adding to their strength by extending 
their claims as /tV.r, could hardly have foreseen that in this nationalising 
of the administration they were imposing upon their weaker successors 
the necessity of taking the nation into partnership in that administration. 
But the proof that they were actually doing so is seen in the baronial 
claims in the reign of Henry III, as well as the baronial demand for a 
control of administration in the Provisions of Oxford, and the ordinances 
of' the barons in 1311, in the concessions of Edward I in the confirmation 
of the charters of 1297, in the distinction made in the reign of Edward II 
between the king and the Crown, in the extension of baronial control 
over the Exchequer and even over the King's Wardrobe, and finally in 
the rapid enlargement of the powers and claims of parliament which 
reached their height at the time of the Lancastrians. 

By making English administration national, the kings of the eleventh 
and t welfth centuries also made inevitable national participation in that 
administration, just so soon as the nation should become conscious of 
itself, and just so far as classes or “estates' 1 of the people strong enough 
and politically self-conscious enough should arise to demand their proper 
share in this participation. This consciousness of nationalism began to be 
effective in the thirteenth century, particularly in the long weak reign of 
Henry III, and by the fourteenth century it had extended down from 
the barons to knights and burgesses who, in theory if not entirely in fact, 
had become the commons of the whole realm —communa totivs Angliae. 

Thus constitutionalism in England took the place of feudalism and 
gradually grew out of it. In France, on the contrary, the original estate 
of the barons never became so closely connected with the administration 
of the kingdom as in England, largely because the king was unable to 
compel them regularly to attend him. Neither was there in France that 
early strengthening and centralising of administration to be seen in Eng¬ 
land, nor the equally important linking up of the central Curia and the 
local courts by a systematic and periodical employment of itinerant 
members of the Curia. Without this encroachment of royal power as in 
England, feudal decentralisation in France remained longer and while it 
remained was less affected by the growing tendency toward nationalism. 
Thus when feudalism finally did decline in France, the royal power that 
replaced it was the power of a king who did in fact become national, but 
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in doing so did not to the same degree become constitutional as in 
England. No Estates were in France so closely interwoven with the royal 
administration that they could not be dispensed with without endanger¬ 
ing that administration itself or destroying its national character. In 
the seventeenth century Loyseau could say of the French monarchy that 
it was a monarchy royal and not seignorial, “a perfect sovereignty in 
which the estates have no part.” 1 “Est igitur pura monarchia, nulla 
populi aut optimatum potestate confusa.” 2 

Elsewhere, for local reasons, the developments were somewhat different. 
In Scotland, for example, no powerful kings appeared during the earlier 
development, as in England, and in later times no constitutional monarchy 
really worthy the name. But the latter result was not, as in France, 
owing to the growth of an absolute monarchy, but rather to the longer 
continuance of feudal anarchy. To the very end of the Middle Ages and 
long afterward, the kings of Scotland were both irresponsible and weak. 
Though parliaments were frequent, they were too little representative 
of the nation to impose any constitutional limitations upon the king of 
lasting importance, while at the same time the monarchy was so com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of factions of the nobles that it was never able to 
establish itself on an independent basis. Scotland produced neither strong 
monarchy nor constitutionalism; she retained feudal anarchy so long that 
neither of these had a chance to develop in the Middle Ages. Even locally 
her constitutional life was weaker than in most continental countries, 
though by no means non-existent. The representative institutions of the 
burghs, particularly in the conventions of the royal burghs, have no doubt 
been given an exaggerated importance by some Scottish constitutional 
writers of modern times 3 , and a greater antiquity has been attributed to 
them than contemporary evidence seems to warrant. Nevertheless, before 
the Reformation, there can be little doubt that it was in these burghs 
that Scotland’s chief constitutional life was to be found, and the bundis 
are at last beginning to receive the attention from constitutional historians 
that they have long deserved. 

In most other Western States, where neither royal absolutism nor 
constitutional monarchy developed, this lack of development was the 
result of the lateness of the unification. Effective centralised administra¬ 
tion and a common law go hand in hand as a rule. Germany, for 
example, got neither of these before the late fifteenth century. This meant, 
however, merely that the communes remained local; they were never 
merged in an effective centralised but constitutional monarchy as in 
England nor destroyed by an effective centralised absolutism as in France. 
These institutions survived, but survived only locally, until modern times. 
In many places, however, the local constitutional life remained strong and 

1 Quoted in Esmein, Droit comtitutionnel, p. 58. 

2 Bodin, De Republics, Lib. u, Cap. i, p, 182 (in edition of 168G). 

3 For example, by Cosmo limes. 
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vigorous and outlasted the Middle Ages to contribute to an important 
degree, when later combined with parliamentary institutions borrowed from 
England, to Continental constitutionalism in modem times and under 
modern conditions, when central authority had finally become established 
and revolution had destroyed the most important remnants of feudal 
particularism which had burdened it hitherto. 

The later history of the medieval Estates thus varied widely from country 
to country. In some they remained merely local, in others they for a time 
shewed promise of combining with the growing centralised power of the 
nation, only to be later suppressed by the monarchy. In England, circum¬ 
stances were more favourable, and constitutional monarchy resulted. But 
amid all these variations, it maybe said that, whenever constitutionalism 
arose out of an earlier feudalism, its rise and its continuance alike were 
conditioned upon a corresponding appearance and participation in govern¬ 
ment of the medieval Estates or their descendants. 


( ii. x\m. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

PEASANT LIFE AND RURAL CONDITIONS (r. 1100 to c. 1500) 

THicstudentof medieval social and economic history who commits himself 
to a generalisation is digging a pit into which he will later assuredly fall, 
and nowhere does the pit yawn deeper than in the realm of rural history. 
It is of the nature of trade to overflow the bounds of geography and race, 
but the rustic world is a local world; it does what sun and soil demand 
and it is ruled by a custom which may vary from one village to the next. 
There is little enough in common between the daily lives of the wandering 
shepherds of Spain, Apulia, and the Carpathians, the vine-growers of the 
Rhineland and Bordelais, the men who tended seed gardens round Erfurt, 
the toiling plowmen of the English midlands, the Flemings draining then 
sea marshes, and the pioneers beyond the Elbe. Moreover, rural society 
was in a state of flux during the centuries to be considered here 
(roughly from 1100 to 1500). Estates were coalescing and breaking up, 
towns were rising, land was being brought under cultivation or becoming 
exhausted, the population was growing, men were struggling out of serf¬ 
dom or falling into it, new forms of landholding were being evolved; and 
all this was happening unevenly in different parts of Europe. It is 
necessary, therefore, to consider first the chief differences in the local 
framework and then the changes, which were slowly metamorphosing the 
rural world during the last four centuries of the Middle Ages, before any 
general picture of village life can be attempted. 

The peasant's existence was unrolled in a double framework, the work 
in part of nature and in part of man. The geographical lie of the land, the 
climate, and the dominant occupation forced upon the district by these 
facts largely dictated the type of settlement, the field systems, even the 
personal status of the peasantry. For the organisation of estate and manor, 
and the complicated personal and tenurial relations between lords and 
peasants, which formed the artificial framework of rural life, were pro¬ 
foundly modified by the physical framework into which they were fitted, 
and elaborate historical explanations are sometimes given for differences 
which were simply due to geographical conditions. It is possible to observe 
certain economic equations which have a rough validity, despite the 
variations which race and history may introduce from place to place. 
Wide plains, which lend themselves readily to arable cultivation, usually 
lead to the clustered type of settlement known as the village, with houses 
lying together and open fields stretching round them. The home of the 
two and three field system is in country of this type, the south and centre 
of England, the great belt of north and north-eastern France, Germany 
from the basin of the Seine and the Swiss Alps across to the plains of 
the Slavonic north-east, and over the Danish peninsula to the Scandi- 
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navian lowlands. It usually breeds big estates and a strong feudal system, 
for feudalism ever thrives best in cornlands; it breeds a peasantry which, 
though often economically very prosperous, is strongly bound to the soil; 
labour services are numerous and serfdom is tenacious. It is the country 
of the typical, one might almost call it the “textbook” manor, the main 
characteristics of which are too well known to need further description. 

On the other hand, hilly country and pasture-farming lead to different 
types of settlement and different social conditions. The people live not 
in large villages or rural bourgs but in scattered hamlets or separate 
farms, for their flocks and herds are spread over a wide area and water 
is usually abundant. Labour services are much less numerous, and pay¬ 
ments in kind are correspondingly more important, for generally speaking 
it is more convenient for the lord of a manor to take his profits in the 
form of labour in an arable district, where he has his own demesne farm 
to cultivate, and of produce or money in a pastoral district, since how 
shall he utilise week work from all his peasants on a sheep farm and what 
profession is more essentially skilled and permanent than the shepherd's? 
In these hilly pastoral lands, moreover, the feudal system in general and 
manorialism in particular are apt to be weak and serfdom is rarely onerous 
and disappears rapidly. In the most remote mountain districts, indeed, 
the peasants are often quite free; the lord exacts compulsory hospitality 
for himself and his servants when hunting or riding on business over these 
wild lands, but though such rights of gitc and alberguc are sometimes 
oppressive and exacted by violence, they are more often rigidly fixed by 
custom and early commuted for rents. In general, the control of the lords 
is slight and in some parts, as for example in the high valleys of the 
Pyrenees, the villages are actually independent. The valley of Aspe, 
disputing with Gaston Phebus, Viscount of Bearn, declared that “the 
valley of Aspe was before the lord was and the lord has only that which 
they have given him”; and the lord never entered the valley without 
exacting two hostages for his personal safety. The Pyrenean villages were 
in practice little republics, governing themselves according to the custom 
of the valley, and making pastoral treaties with the men of other valleys 
on both slopes of the mountains. The peasants of certain Alpine valleys 
were equally independent, and in the later Middle Ages the term Swiss 
became a synonym for freedom. “ We will be Switzers,” cried the insurgent 
peasants at Spires in the great revolt of 1502. 

Marsh and forest lands, which have to be drained or cleared for culti¬ 
vation, and frontier lands which must be settled by pioneers, bring about 
yet another combination of circumstances. In many cases settlements in 
these newly reclaimed areas are planned in a sense that the old casual 
villages and hamlets were not. The Waldhiifen in the forest districts of 
Germany and elsewhere and the Merschhufen in the Low Countries and 
the marshes of the Weser and Elbe are long rectangular blocks, lying 
along the road as an axis and stretching to the edge of the forest or the 
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dyke. Such villages, especially in the Eastern colonial areas where they 
were laid out by promoters, have an economical and logical ground-plan 
often suggestive on a small scale of a modern American town. Just as 
the conditions of reclamation and colonisation influenced the form of 
settlement, so they influenced methods of cultivation and social status. 
Individual cultivation was the rule in the fertile polders reclaimed from 
the sea along the Flemish coast, and Waldhufm and Mcrschhufen were 
usually enclosed, though in the colonial East the open field system was 
common. Moreover, from a social point of view reclaimed land and frontier 
land is free land. If freedom dwells in the mountains, she likewise 
flourishes in marsh and forest, because no man will bring them under 
cultivation save for an inducement and there are no inducements more 
potent than freedom and cheap land. The hoati who reclaim Brittany 
after the ravages of the Northmen, the settlers on the Jura plateau, the 
Flemings who drain their own flats and those of the colonial East, the 
wild clansmen of Ditmarsehen, the backwoodsmen and cowboys of the 
Eastern frontier, the Castilian behetrxas who settle the lands reconquered 
from the Moor and have the right to change their lord “up to seven times 
in one day,'” all are free; and even in areas where serfdom prevails the 
man who makes an assart holds it by free tenure, though the rest of his 
land be servile and he a bondsman by blood. Serfdom is unknown in 
colonial areas, except where an aboriginal population cultivates the land 
of an alien ruling class side by side with free alien settlers, or where 
occasional owners of frontier latifnndia import a few serfs from home, 
or where serfdom arises by retrogression after the frontier period is over. 

Finally, it should be observed that certain specialised crops are usually 
associated with small holdings, individual cultivation, and a free or mainly 
free peasantry. This is notably the case in the vine and olive growing 
districts of the Mediterranean, and the reason is to be found in the fact 
that vine-tending is a skilled occupation and that wine is, in the main 
areas of its cultivation, produced for a wide market. The peasant can find a 
ready sale for his vintage and even small holdings are profitable; the lord, 
on the other hand, finds rent-paying tenants and wage labour better 
suited than cultivation by unfree labour to an estate run for profit. But 
when we speak of a market we introduce a factor which is historical rather 
than natural, and historical and racial as well as geographical factors 
must always be taken into account in analysing the development of a 
district. The historical factors which most profoundly modified the life 
of the rural districts were the growth of towns and the consequent exten¬ 
sion of the trade in foodstuffs, for an exchange economy invariably brings 
with it agrarian specialisation and in the long run freedom. The growth 
of towns led to the increasing devotion of land in their neighbourhood 
to dairy farming and market gardening, to meet the demand of the town 
population for food. The rise of industries led to the cultivation of certain 
industrial crops, such as the woad of Toulouse and the madder of Albi. 
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More intensive farming and smaller individual holdings characterised such 
districts; and freedom came quickly to serfs in the vicinity of towns, which 
were the homes of free burgesses. 

Thus the physical framework in which the medieval peasant passed his 
life, modified sometimes by racial and historical circumstances, conditioned 
not only his occupation but the kind of settlement in which he lived, his 
personal status, and his relations with his lord. The artificial framework 
of his existence was the institution known in England as the manor, the 
character of which was largely modified by geography. In general, a 
manor in a pastoral district consisted in rights over a large number of 
scattered homesteads and a heavy exaction of dues in kind, while a manor 
in an agricultural district usually contained a more or less large home-farm 
cultivated in part by the labour of servile tenants. The home-farm and the 
peasant tenures were bound together in a single economic system by these 
labour services and also by the fact that the lord, no less than the peasants, 
was subordinated to a common routine of cultivation in the open fields 
and bound to recognise rights of usage in the waste. The organisation of 
production differed. The lord of a single manor dwelt there and lived on 
the produce of his farm, the working of which he probably superintended 
himself. The lord of ten, fifty, or a hundred manors, had his seneschal to 
supervise his whole estate, and each of the manors was farmed by a 
bailiff, who sometimes lived at the manor house. The large landowner 
employed several methods of turning the produce of all these home-farms 
and peasant rents to his own use. Three in particular followed each other 
in rough chronological sequence, though they co-existed until a compara¬ 
tively late date. These were the system of the travelling household, the 
system of delivering food rents from the different manors to a central 
place, and finally the much more convenient system of selling the surplus 
produce and delivering money instead of goods to the lord. 

As to the status of the peasantry it may be said that at the beginning 
of the twelfth century the mass of them were serfs, though free tenants 
were to be found everywhere and in certain districts predominated, and there 
still existed, especially in the mountainous south of Europe, little pockets 
of alhnUcrs , who owned no lord but their king. Serfdom, however, involved 
two different relationships, one of status and one of tenure, which were 
not necessarily concentrated upon a single lord. A man might be a serf bv 
blood, handing down his serfdom to all his brood, the personal chattel of 
some body-lord ( Ldhhcrr ). He might, again, be a servile tenant, holding 
his land by bondage tenure of a landlord (Grumlhcrr), but personally 
free, lie might be the bondsman of one lord and the bond-tenant of 
another. He might be a bondsman holding a piece of free land. There 
was, however, a tendency for the relationships of status and tenure to be 
combined and a tendency also to transfer servile obligations from the 
person of the bondsman to the land. When payments were thus first 
transferred and then fixed and deprived of the uncertainty which dung 
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to status-payments, by reason of the lord’s theoretical right to do what 
he w f ould with his own, two steps had been taken on the road to freedom. 
Henceforth it was the mansa and not the man that was liable to tallage, 
the virgate and not the virgin that owed leyrwite for a slip from grace; 
and the land knew what it had to pay. The transference might, of course, 
be turned to the disadvantage of freemen, as in Germany in the later 
Middle Ages, when mere residence on certain land made a man a serf on 
the principle of Luft macht Eigen , and a revival of personal bondage 
took place; but in the early Middle Ages the transference of obligations 
from the person to the land was undoubtedly a step forward. Important as 
was the distinction between bond and free it was, however, a legal and not 
an economic one. The bondsman might, economically speaking, be a pros¬ 
perous small farmer employing labour, while the freeman owned only a 
cottage and a croft and worked upon the bondsman’s land. Moreover, it 
is exceedingly difficult to say which of the many dues and services to 
which the medieval peasant was subject were characteristically servile, for 
there is hardly one which was not somewhere paid by freemen as well as 
serfs. The serf w r as usually marked by his inability to move from his 
holding without his lord’s permission, by his liability (in agricultural 
districts) to vveekwork, by the payment of certain onerous dues on death 
and marriage, and sometimes also of a tallage which was theoretically 
arbitrary, though in practice usually fixed; while the freeman held his 
land at a rent in money or in kind and was liable only to occasional boons 
and less onerous payments. But freemen as well as serfs are sometimes 
found subject to mainmorte or to the maritagium . 

Apart from the various “bans” bv which the lords forced their tenants 
(sometimes free as well as bond) to grind corn at their mill, bake bread 
in their oven, and press grapes in their winepress, the peasantry was sub¬ 
ject to a whole series of regular and irregular payments. The regular 
annual payments included ground-rent, payment for the use of commons, 
and tallage; the irregular payments fell due on death, marriage, and 
inheritance, or when the land changed hands. In addition, there were 
labour services, which varied with the nature of the land, some being 
regular week work or taskwork, others “boons” performed at certain 
seasons. The serf was also burdened by special obligations which differed 
from place to place: in England, for example, he was often obliged to 
fold his sheep on the lord’s acres for the sake of manure; in forest districts 
he had to do hunting services; in some parts he paid when he sold any 
of his livestock. All these payments had become fixed in the course of 
time, and although in theory the serf might own (as an Abbot of Burton 
once claimed) nihil praeter ventrem , in practice he enjoyed complete 
security of tenure while he paid his dues, and knew as exactly as the freeman 
what those dues were, the lord's demands being more or less restricted 
by the custom of the manor. Occasional amenities softened the irksome¬ 
ness of forced services; boon works were frequently rewarded by an armful 
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of the crop harvested and by a meal and, with the fall in the value 
of money, these “beanfeasts” came to cost the lord more than the 
services were worth. Still, taken all together, the dues and services to 
which the serfs of many manors were subject were exceedingly heavy. He 
who is disposed to idealise the medieval peasant’s lot should study the 
list set forth in the famous Conte des vilains de Verson by the trouvere 
Estout de Goz in the middle of the thirteenth century, and borne out by 
the official extent of the revenues of the abbey of Mont-Saint-Michel at 
Verson and Bretteville, which Delisle has printed, or the customs of the 
bond-tenants of Darnell and Over, as recorded in the Ledger Book of 
Vale Royal Abbey in 1326. 1 It is not surprising that the serfs of both 
these abbeys were in revolt at the time. 

Of the irregular payments to which the serf was subject the most 
bitterly resented were those which entered his inmost life and cast the 
shadow of a ravening hand over bridal bed and death-bed alike. The 
payment of the maritagium (mcrch et ,fo rm a r iage, Bedemund) was sometimes 
exacted only when marriage was contracted outside the manor, but it was 
everywhere one of the dues which serfs were most anxious to evade, for it 
was a check upon their freedom of movement. The payments for incon¬ 
tinence, such as the English leyrwitc exacted from a serf when his daughter 
sinned, and the Catalonian cugueia which gave the lord the whole or part 
of the property of any peasant’s wife guilty of adultery, were no less 
resented. Much more onerous, however, was the mortuarium ( heriot , 
malmnorte , Sterhfall , Bated , Kurmede , Besthaupt) which was also almost 
universal. In France it was usually exacted only when a serf died without 
heirs living with him in his household, but elsewhere it was payable 
whenever a tenant died. A study of the different forms taken by the 
Sterhfall as recorded in the German Wei stumer, or village “dooms,” 
provides some entertaining reading and a very strong impression of the 
burdensomeness of the tax. In some places it was levied on the capital 
value of the holding, and often amounted to as much as a third, sometimes 
even to a half. More often it was the best beast and best suit of clothes 
which a man possessed; if he had no son his weapons and sometimes his 
sharpened tools were taken, leaving the widow only a chopper to cut her 
wood. A woman owed her best dress and kerchief which she had been 
wont to wear on Sundays or at market, and her marriage bed, unless she 
left an unmarried daughter, who was allowed to keep it. Occasionally the 
husband w r as permitted to retain the bed as long as he remained unmar¬ 
ried, but if he took a second w ife the lord’s steward might go and drag 
it out of the back door, while the peasant brought in his bride at the 
front, leaving her (like Anne Hathaway) w r ith the second-best bed. When 
it is remembered that the Church also exacted its mortuary from the dead 

1 See Delisle, Etudes sur lu condition de la classe agricole...en Normandie au moi/en 
dge, pp. (503 -90; ledger Book of Vale Royal Abbey, ed. J. Brownbill (Lancs, and 
Cheshire Kec. Soc.), pp. 31-42, 117-22. 
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parishioner, taking the second-best beast and garment after the lord had 
taken the best, it is small wonder that the moralists of the age sometimes 
(but all too rarely) turned in disgust from lord and priest feeding like 
vultures on the poor man’s corpse. 

Mention of the ecclesiastical mortuary calls attention to another aspect 
of the question of peasant dues. These were not payable solely to his 
lord. As a parishioner he owed the Church not only the irregular 
mortuary, but regular annual tithes, which were a heavy burden, though 
they often in the course of time fell into the hands of the landlord and 
merely added another item to the rent. But besides these payments the 
peasants on many parts of the Continent owed dues and allegiance to a 
third type of lord beside the Lcibherr and Grundherr . Sometimes it was 
the lord’s suzerain; sometimes a Gerkhtshcrr , who acquired jurisdictional 
rights over a territory and was responsible for its protection and for the 
public peace. This type of lord is not found in England, but on the 
Continent, particularly on ecclesiastical estates where the landlords were 
unable themselves to provide military protection, the Vogt or Avouv was 
an almost universal phenomenon. In theory his business was protection. 
“If a villager asks for the support of the Vogt,” says the custom of Nieder- 
Ranspacli in Alsace, “the Vogt ought to come to his help so speedily 
that if he have but one foot shod he should take the other boot in his 
hand and fly to the defence of right.” At Neuillers the serfs of St Peter 
had the right to emigrate to Dossenheim and “if on the road a wheel 
come off* their cart, the Vogt ought to dismount and give them bodily 
aid.” In return, the people of the villages over which he exercised 
his authority attended his court and gave him and his suite hospitality 
when it was held. But the exactions of the Vogt grew both in France 
and Germany; the maintenance claim developed into a regular tax (the 
Vogibcde ), he took his share in death and succession dues and exacted his 
corvee from the people. In both countries Vogtei taxes were often heavier 
than those due to the landlord, and as a rule they fell on free as well as 
on bond. Moreover, free peasants were also liable to State taxes, which 
grew steadily as the centuries advanced, though they were sometimes 
merged with the Vogthede. Inama-Sternegg calculated that in Germany 
towards the end of the Middle Ages the fourfold payment of rent to the 
landowner, ecclesiastical tithe, Vogtei dues, and State taxes amounted on 
an average to two-thirds of the gross product of the land; he works out 
the case of a free leaseholder paying an annual rent of one-third of his 
produce (not the worst form of lease), which shews that the ground rent 
amounted to 33*4%, the tithe to 6*6 %> the Vogtei dues to 20% and 
the territorial tax to 4%, making a total of 64 %, not counting labour 
dues, irregular payments such as the marriage and death dues, and lines, 
which probably raised his annual rent by another 5%. 

It has already been stated that throughout the Middle Ages changes 
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were at work in the countryside; but at certain periods the process was 
accelerated, and the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are pre-eminently 
one of these periods of hastened change. Three movements in particular 
affected the life of the rural districts: the rise of towns, the impetus 
to clearance and colonisation, and the disintegration of the manor. All 
were connected with a still more fundamental economic movement, the 
growth of the population. 

The steady growth of the population shewed itself in a number of 
ways. One was the rise of towns, which was marked all over Western 
Europe. To take Germany alone, the researches of Puschel, based upon 
a study of town walls, streets, and buildings as well as upon written 
records, have shewn that the old German towns of the West became too 
small for their inhabitants in the course of the eleventh century, grew 
very rapidly during the twelfth and thirteenth, and usually stopped 
growing some time in the fourteenth, from which time their area in most 
cases sufficed for their inhabitants until the nineteenth century 1 . Such a 
phenomenon speaks eloquently of a crowded countryside, for the town 
population w r as obviously being fed by immigration from outside, and it 
is significant that the period of growth coincides with the period when 
the colonisation movement of the German people beyond the Elbe w as most 
active. In the countryside the increase shewed itself in the subdivision of 
holdings, in a steady rise in land values, and in the carrying of cultivation 
as far as the technical knowledge of the time allowed, even to land from 
which the economic return was poor and which sometimes had to be 
abandoned later in the Middle Ages. Checked though it w r as by famines 
and pestilences, this upward movement of the population continued and 
is at the bottom of most of the economic changes of the time. 

The growth of towns, one of its most important manifestations, inevit¬ 
ably reacted upon conditions in the surrounding countryside, for the town 
looked to the country to provide it with population, with food, and w'ith 
some at least of the commodities of its export trade. It was to its interest 
to attract the more enterprising members of the peasant class within its 
walls, and it was easy to do so, since town air, as the proverb ran, made 
a man free. But besides the tendency thus set up for a flow of population 
from the country into the towns, they had a far-reaching effect upon the 
organisation of the countryside itself, for manorial lords found it in¬ 
creasingly expedient to supersede travelling households and food rents 
by the sale of their surplus produce in the market for cash. This fact 
provides a key to the nature of manorial economy during the centra] 
period of the Middle Ages. It was not, as it has often been represented, 
a closed economy, a kind of subsistence farming, aiming only at self- 
sufficiency. Marx's epigram that the walls of his stomach set the limits 
to the lord's exploitation of his peasantry rests upon a misconception. 

1 See A. Puschel, Das Anwachsen der deutschen Stiidte in der Zeit der mittelalterli- 
chen Colonisation (Berlin, 1910), passim. 
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The acquisition of landed property by lay and ecclesiastical lords went 
far beyond the limits necessary for self-support, and landownership was 
organised for profit at a very early date. An international trade in certain 
agrarian products (notably in corn, wine, and wool) was already in 
existence in the Dark Ages; in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it 
was active and brought great profits to landowners as well as to merchants. 
The same chapter in the Rules of St Robert ( e . 1240), which bids the 
Countess of Lincoln travel with her household from place to place, adds: 
“so arrange your sojourns that the place at your departure shall not remain 
in debt, but something may remain on the manor, whereby the manor 
can raise money from increase of stock and especially cows and sheep, 
until your stock acquit your wine, robes, wax, and all your wardrobe,” 
and proceeds to give details as to the sale of wool. Nor was it only in 
the pastoral districts that English manors were profit-making con¬ 
cerns. Almost every manor in the corn-growing areas sold its surplus 
grain in the market, and that grain came from the peasants' holdings 
as well as from the demesne farm; a regular market organisation was 
developing early in the twelfth century, and well-defined market areas 
may be detected in the thirteenth. England was a land of comparatively 
small towns; the effect of this evolution upon the countryside was even 
more marked in those parts of the Continent where town life was more 
highly developed. Everywhere towns were a magnet for the peasant who 
wanted to leave the land and a market for the peasant who remained upon it. 

No less far-reaching than the rise of towns was the effect of another 
and simultaneous movement. At the beginning of the period a large part 
of the soil of Europe was still uncultivated and uninhabited, sodden with 
marsh and fen or overgrown with forests. A steady work of drainage and 
colonisation had been going on piecemeal during the Dark Ages, but in 
the eleventh century it was pushed forward with new vigour. Nowhere 
was it more active than in the Low Countries, where the Counts of 
Flanders, the great abbeys, lay landowners, and peasants all combined to 
stem the encroachments of the sea along the coast, drain the marshes of 
the Lower Scheldt and Meuse, and bring the heaths of Brabant and 
Hainault under cultivation. In maritime Flanders associations called 
watenngues were formed to organise the control of the dykes and water 
channels. All the way from Flanders to Frisia they built up a wall 
against the sea and behind it cultivated a long line of fertile polders, 
where fat cattle grazed. In the thirteenth century the towns took a 
leading share in the work, and many polders to this day bear the names of 
the capitalist “undertakers" who drained them in that age of activity. 
A similar work of reclamation was going on in other countries, and harsh 
were the penalties on the man who failed to do his part in maintaining 
the defences against the invading waters. In one district in Germany 
it was laid down that if a man barked one of the willows which held the 
dykes together, “his belly shall be ripped up and his bowels taken out and 
wound round the harm he has done, and if he can get over that the willow 
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also can get over it." An equally energetic war was also waged against 
heath and forest; indeed, the attack on the forests was so relentless that 
towards the end of the Middle Ages rulers and landowners and sometimes 
the peasant communities themselves were obliged to make regulations for 
their protection. In this work of reclaiming the soil of Europe due credit 
must be given to the monastic houses, which had both the capital to 
undertake large-scale operations and the intelligence to supervise them. 
An additional motive came in the twelfth century, when the newly-founded 
Cistercian and Premonstratensian Orders deliberately settled in wild and 
savage places, far from the haunts of man, and slowly brought them under 
cultivation. The Cistercians in particular were great sheep and cattle farmers. 

The work of reclamation was thus going on steadily in Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages, but for the Western nations it was a question 
of settling and bringing under cultivation land within their own national 
boundaries. With Germany it was different. The Germans were the 
colonising people par excellence of the Middle Ages, not merely on account 
of their intrinsic industry and enterprise (which were great), but because 
they alone of West-European nations had a movable frontier to the East. 
In character and achievement the eastward expansion of the German people 
over the Slav lands has aptly been compared with the westward expansion 
of the American people from Atlantic seaboard to Pacific, with the Slav 
in the role of the Red Indian; many centuries earlier, it passed through 
the same stages and bred the same types. Its fundamental cause was the 
growth of the population in old Germany, and the first stirrings of a new 
activity came early in the twelfth century. After Adolf of Holstein's 
conquest of the Wagri in 1142, Helmold, whose Chronica Slavorum is 
the epic of the Saxon frontiersman, tells how he sent into the Low 
Countries, Westphalia, and Frisia, for settlers and how “there rose up an 
innumerable multitude of divers nationalities and they took with them 
their households and all their possessions and came into the country of 
the Wagri." The Wendish Crusade of 1147 was followed by a similar 
rush of settlers to the East, “with horses and oxen, with ploughs and 
wains and labourers fit for the work," which in places was a true mass 
emigration. At a later date (towards the end of the thirteenth century) 
German peasant settlers began to follow the Teutonic Knights into Prussia. 
Nor was the movement only across the Saale and the Elbe, for colonists also 
pressed into Poland and Silesia, Bohemia, Austria, and parts of Hungary 1 . 

1 It must be borne in mind that a great deal of this colonisation was not a mass 
immigration from outside, but (( internal colonisation/' carried on by the original 
population. This seems to have been notably the case in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, where Germans were living side by side with the Slavs long before the twelfth 
century. The established view as to the colonisation and Germanisation of Mecklen¬ 
burg in the thirteenth century has recently been attacked by a Russian scholar Egorov, 
who argues, on the basis of detailed researches, that the office of the locator was 
unknown there, and that there was no policy of Germanisation but simply internal 
colonisation and reclamation carried on mainly by the local Slavonic lords and peasants. 
(See D. N. Egorov, Kolonizatsiya Meklenburga v xiii v . 2 vols. Moscow, 1915.) 
ch. rxiv. 
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Dutch and Flemish colonists 


The chief colonising peoples of Germany were the Saxons and Bavarians, 
but a remarkable part was also played in the movement by peasants from 
Flanders and Holland. Their readiness to transport themselves so far 
from home was doubtless due to the over-population of the Low Countries 
and partly perhaps to the fact that they were weary of their incessant 
struggle with the ravenous ocean, “a people,” as Helmold said, “who bear 
the brunt of the sea.” They sought to find a better land in the East, and 
the often-quoted ballad, “Naer Oostland willen wy ryden,” may well en¬ 
shrine the spirit in which they went. Their hereditary capacity for drainage 
and irrigation alike made them particularly valuable colonists in marsh 
and heath lands, and the lords and bishops of the East were anxious to 
obtain them as settlers. Gradually Dutch and Flemings reclaimed the 
marshlands of the Weser, Elbe, Havel, and even of the Oder and Vistula, 
taking their own law with them, sometimes even (as at Bitterfold and 
Jiiterbog) using a special coinage, moneta nova Flamingoriun Jutreboc , 
and leaving an indelible mark on place-names and on the architecture of 
barn and farmhouse. The Cistercians imported them into the morasses 
of the Thuringian basin, where under the leadership of the monks of 
Walkenried they reclaimed the famous Goldene Aue. They were even to 
be found in the mountainous south, scattered here and there as far as 
Transylvania. 

It may well be wondered how these treks of colonists from West to 
East were managed, how they knew where to go, and who laid out their 
villages, for the business clearly needed organisation. The most common 
method was the employment by landowners of a locator , or professional 
agent, who was given a commission to settle a piece of unoccupied land. 
He would lay it out in large rectangular blocks of 125 acres or more, then 
set off westward to gather his colonists and bring them back with him, 
planting each family upon one of these big holdings, the “manses of 
Dutch measurement” referred to in so many charters, and setting aside 
one for the church and one for himself as Baucrmeistcr . Each colonist 
paid a small premium in cash, but as a rule lived rent-free for a period 
of four to sixteen years while engaged in the work of reclamation, after 
which he paid an annual rent. They held by free hereditary tenure and 
usually brought with them their own law, “German law” or “ Dutch law’'' 
as the case might be, and this law was spread through the East, and the 
villages of the aboriginal Wends and Poles and Prussians were sometimes 
assimilated to it. It is easy to see what an attraction the cheap land and 
freedom of these Eastern countries were to the more energetic peasants 
of the over-crowded and servile West; indeed, the colonisation movement, 
like the rise of towns, promoted emancipation at home, since the lords 
of old Germany were obliged to improve conditions lest their peasants 
should flee to the frontier. The locator was well paid for his work; he often 
received a holding rent-free in perpetuity in each village settled, and 
became the Bauermeister or Schulze , that is to say, the judicial and 
administrative head of the village, taking as a rule two-thirds of the fines 
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in the village court (the other third going to the lord), and having the 
right to keep the village tavern and other privileges. 

The rise of towns and the colonial movement were perhaps the most 
far-reaching economic events of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and 
were closely connected with a third change at work during the period, 
the slow disintegration of the manor, which substituted for demesne 
farming a totally different method of exploiting landed property for 
profit. The lord cultivating his home-farm in part by means of labour 
services under the direction of a bailiff* became a landlord, living upon 
rents and cultivating his home-farm (if he retained one at all) entirely with 
the help of hired wage-earners. The process was accompanied by a marked 
change in the proportion of land in demesne and land in the hands of 
peasant farmers, the former shrinking steadily at the expense of the 
latter, and by the steady emancipation of the peasantry. 

It has already been shewn that the nature of the dominant economy 
brought about this change at an earlier date in some parts of Europe 
than in others. It appeared first in places where the demesne farm was 
small or labour services unimportant (as in pastoral districts), or where 
specialised crops (such as vines) were being grown for an international 
market, or where uncultivated land was leased on easy terms for purposes 
of reclamation. The spread of the system into the big corn-growing areas 
which were the main strongholds of manorialism was due to the economic 
revolution which was taking place during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. On the one hand, the market for manorial produce was growing 
steadily and putting money into the pockets of the peasantry; and on 
the other, the towns and the colonial East were offering an asylum to 
discontented serfs. The lords tried to stem the increasing number of 
flights by repressive measures, concluding treaties among each other 
against the reception of runaways, or incorporating a clause to the same 
effect, in town charters; but the tide was too strong, and in order to keep 
their peasants at home they had in the end to emancipate, to lighten 
burdens, and to commute labour services. Sometimes the process went on 
piecemeal by the emancipation of individuals, but there was an increasing 
number of regional emancipations, notably in the vicinity of towns. In 
Italy the freeing of the peasantry was one of the chief weapons of the 
cities in their struggle with the landed nobility, and in parts of France 
there was a tendency to form bourgs and villages into rural communes, 
with charters modelled on those of some town in the vicinity; the charters 
of Lorris and Beaumont, for instance, had a great vogue. Emancipation 
usually but not always carried with it the abolition of the more deeply 
resented servile disabilities, such as the rnortuarium and the marUagium. 
From the point of view of manorial organisation the most interesting 
phenomenon was the disappearance of servile tenure and in particular of 
labour serv ices. The process went on very unevenly in different parts of 
Europe, but in the end the result was everywhere much the same. The 
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Disappearance of serfdom 


lords went over wholesale to the rental system, serfs were transformed into 
customary tenants, paying a fixed annual quit-rent, and more and more 
free leaseholders appeared. The leases were of an infinite variety as to 
conditions and terms, some hereditary, some for life, some for shorter 
periods. The main types were two: by the one the tenant paid an un¬ 
varying rent, usually in money, by the other (metayage, mezzadria) he 
paid a proportion of his harvest or stock in kind. In the long run 
metayage, which was common in the Mediterranean countries, paid the 
landlord best, for though he shared his tenant’s loss in a bad year, the 
price of land was rising and a fixed quit-rent or a long lease worked in 
favour of the tenant. At the same time, there was also an increase in the 
number of free proprietors w ho w r ere able to buy their land outright, and 
especially in the South of Europe a considerable part of the soil began 
to pass into the hands of the peasants. 

It must not be supposed that this process of emancipation accomplished 
itself swiftly or evenly throughout Europe. In France, for instance, serf¬ 
dom was strongest in the east, in Lorraine and Tranche Comte, parts of 
Burgundy, Berry, and Nivernais, where it lasted until the fifteenth century, 
and in some parts until the eighteenth; in the Midi, a mountainous land 
of small properties, it was never strongly rooted, and most of the serfs of 
Provence and Languedoc had disappeared by the end of the thirteenth 
century; in the w'est it was weaker still and Normandy, Brittany, and 
Poitou were almost entirely free by the end of the eleventh. Serfdom 
came to an end early in Flanders and Italy largely on account of the 
prevalence of towns. In England it was always less prevalent in the 
north and west than in the south and east, where the process of eman¬ 
cipation was not complete until the end of the Middle Ages. In Spain 
feudalism was never firmly rooted except in Catalonia; in Leon and 
Castile the need for population (as the reconquest proceeded) and the 
protection of the towns had brought about an almost complete emancipa¬ 
tion of the serfs during the thirteenth century; in Catalonia, on the other 
hand, a very heavy form of serfdom prevailed and was only brought to 
an end in the course of the fifteenth century. In Germany serfdom 
decreased most rapidly in the north-west (Lower Saxony and West¬ 
phalia) and in the Rhineland, but it was still to be found there at the 
end of the Middle Ages and was even more prevalent in the south-west, 
while it was actually increasing in the once free east in the fifteenth 
century, for reasons which will be explained later. 

The change to a rental system meant something more than the spread 
of personal emancipation and an alteration in the terms on which the mass 
of the peasantry held their land. It did not, of course, preclude the lord 
from continuing to exploit his home-farm himself, with the help of hired 
instead of villein labour, but nevertheless the tendency grew for him to 
retire to a great extent, if not altogether, from the management of his 
demesne. This would rarely happen in the case of a small knight living 
on a single manor, but it became increasingly common on large estates 
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where bailiff farming prevailed. On such estates the lords began to lease 
their demesne farms, now piecemeal, now en bloc. Even big stock farms 
were let out. In the thirteenth century the Earls of Lincoln had vaccaries 
in the Forest of Rossendale, which they managed themselves through local 
bailiffs supervised by a chief Instaurator; but in the course of the four¬ 
teenth century the new owners of the Honour of Clitheroe gradually 
abandoned their personal interest in cattle-raising and let out the farms 
to farmers. Many monastic stock-farms on the Continent were similarly 
leased instead of being directly cultivated by lay brothers or hired servants. 
This practice of “farming the demesne” was more subversive of the old 
manorial system than was the practice of letting out the tenant’s holdings 
at a money rent. Sometimes the farmers were the whole community of 
tenants, sometimes two or three rich peasants, sometimes the bailiff or 
the reeve, sometimes a speculator from outside. It is interesting to ob¬ 
serve the part played in the process in certain parts of Europe by the 
lord’s bailiff ( villicmMeier , mat re). In Lower Saxony in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the Meiers began to try to convert their position 
from an office into a tenure by making it hereditary, and they made 
use of the prevalent practice of exacting a produce rent from each manor 
to appropriate the surplus yield, and sometimes more than the surplus, to 
their own use. In the course of time the Meier often became de facto a 
leaseholder of the demesne, and the lords, making the best of the situation, 
began to separate the demesne farm from the rest of the manor and let 
it out by the same relatively free form of tenure ( Meierrecht ), at the same 
time converting the dues and services of the peasants into money payments 
or making them over to the Vogt. The next stage came when the lords 
began to throw together peasants’ holdings into larger blocks and let 
these out in Meierrecht also. This created a number of cottagers and 
landless men, but the Meiers (many of whom had thus no connexion with 
that office) formed a class of free leaseholders who were the most pros¬ 
perous peasants of Northern Saxony and whose life tenure steadily tended 
to become hereditary. In France a similar process began, and from the 
twelfth century many marries were hereditary and an important feudal 
property, but the process never went so far as in Saxony, nor had it the 
same repercussion upon peasant tenure. 

Thus throughout Europe a metamorphosis was gradually taking place 
in the exploitation of land ownership. The change was not entirely a 
beneficial one from the point of view of agriculture, for the large estates 
had often been pioneers of progress, and they could introduce improve¬ 
ments and undertake works of drainage and reclamation on a large scale, 
which were beyond the means of the peasant. It was the great landowners 
who studied the treatises on agriculture which had come dow n from classical 
times, and it was they for whom new r works on the same model were draw n 
up, based in part upon Cato, Varro, Columella, or Palladius and in part 
upon practical experience. Such works are the famous thirteenth-century 
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Prosperity of peasantry , c. 1100-1300 


English group which comprises Walter of Henley’s Husbandry , the Rules 
of Robert Grosseteste, and two anonymous treatises on Husbandry and 
Scneschmieie ; such too the Opus Ruralium of Petrus Crescentius of Bologna 
(1230-1307) and the delightful handbook for shepherds called Le Bon 
Berger written at the request of the King of France in 1379 by Jehan de 
Brie. In the exchange economy of the day, moreover, the new system 
must have been responsible for the great increase in the number of 
middlemen in rural areas, always a necessity for the small owner. The 
French or Rhenish monastery of old could employ its own negotiator to 
sell its wine and its own boats to freight the produce of its manors to port or 
market; the big English landlord could sell his wool wholesale to Lombard 
or Flemish merchants. But such organisation was beyond the small farmer. 
The dealer in agrarian produce had appeared at an early date (as town 
regulations against forestalling and regrating shew), but the growth of 
tenant farming at the expense of demesne fanning inevitably paved the 
way for that multiplication of corn-bodgers, wool-broggers, and other 
middlemen, decried as caterpillars of the commonwealth by sixteenth- 
centurv moralists, who failed to understand that they were now not 
merely convenient but essential. 

The dissolution of the old manorial organisation and the emancipation 
that went with it were accompanied by a marked improvement in the 
position of the peasantry. Probably at no time in the Middle Ages was 
agriculture more flourishing and the mass of the rural classes better off 
than during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Brunetto Latini speaks 
of the open manor houses of the lie de France, surrounded bv gardens 
and orchards and a peaceful countryside, and Froissart in the next century 
admires the rich Cotentin, so soon to be desolated by war; “si trouverent 
le pays gras et plentureux de toutes choses, les granges pleines de ble, 
les rnaisons pleines de toutes richesses, riches bourgeois, chars, charrettes et 
chevaux, pourceaux, brebis, moutons et les plus beaux lxrufs du monde 
que on nourrit en ce pays.” 1 The prosperity of the French peasantry 
appears occasionally in the literature of the time, as in Bertran de Born’s 
savage sirvente against the rich peasant, and in those pictures of 
w'ell-to-do vilains with wide lands which occur in certain of the fabliaux. 
German literature throws an even more favourable light on the pros¬ 
perity of the peasantry of that country in the thirteenth century. It 
is the age of the satirical peasant-epic Meier Helmbrecht , of the charming 
tale Der Arme Heinrich , and of the school of courtly Dorfpoesie , which 
is best represented by Neidhart von Reuental and Seifried Helbling. 
Neidhart shews the well-to-do Bavarian and Austrian peasants aping the 
gentry, village dandies with spices in their pockets for scent and pomade 
in their long curling locks, wearing silk-lined caps and coats of fine foreign 
cloth and carrying swords at their sides and clinking spurs at their heels, 
as though they were knights. 

1 Froissart, Chroniques , Lib. i, Ch. cclxviii (1,346). 
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The causes of this rural prosperity must be sought elsewhere than in 
the progress of emancipation, which was only one of its symptoms. It 
was due in part to favourable external conditions. It is true that famine 
and pestilence took their toll as of old, but the latter at least was less 
deadly in the earlier centuries than the great series of visitations of bubonic 
plague which began with the Black Death (1347-49). The peasantry 
suffered considerably from time to time from war; the misery of England 
under Stephen and of Italy during the struggle between Frederick II and 
the Pope was great, and the crusading movement brought with it the 
harrying of the humble and backward Slav peasants in Eastern Europe 
and of the prosperous and enlightened Moorish peasants of Spain, as well 
as the terrible devastation of Languedoc in the Albigensian Crusade. 
Still the loss of Slav and Moor was the gain of German and Castilian 
peasants, and Languedoc at least rapidly recovered its prosperity. In 
general, the Crusades diverted fighting energy away from the Western 
peasantry, and there was nothing during this period as serious for them 
ns some of the struggles of the Dark Ages or as the long horror of the 
Hundred Years' War. Moreover, it has already been shewn that the rise 
of the towns and the needs of reclamation, especially in the East, were 
during these centuries providing an outlet for the surplus population and 
raising both the status and the income of the rural classes as a whole. 
But there were yet more fundamental movements at work on the peasants' 
behalf. Between the tenth and thirteenth centuries the growth of the popu¬ 
lation, the development of dcfrichement and of agricultural technique, 
and the rise in the price of agrarian produce increased the economic rent 
of the soil to a very considerable extent. Lamprecht has calculated that 
land in the Rhine and Mosel districts was worth at the end of this period 
about seventeen times what it had been worth at the beginning, but the 
old customary rents remained the same, with the result that something 
like four-fifths of the unearned increment was going into the peasant's 
pocket. At the same time the purchasing power of money was steadily 
falling during the same period, and wherever payments were fixed in 
money the peasant benefited by this too. It is these facts which account 
for the shipwreck of large-scale demesne farming in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and for the desperate straits of so many of the great 
abbeys; they explain also the readiness of the lords to sell emancipation 
and the ability of the peasants to buy it. 

The advance of the rural classes was not, however, everywhere main¬ 
tained during the later Middle Ages. In France the Hundred Years' 
War undid a great deal of the benefit gained and some of the most fertile 
lands in Europe were reduced to the utmost misery, a prey alike to 
rentiers and wolves. The wretched people whom Louis XI saw, as he rode 
from the prosperous Flemish countryside through the half-deserted fields 
of his own land, seemed to him gaunt and emaciated as though they had 
just emerged from dungeons, and Fortescue's celebrated comparison of 
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the French and English peasants draws a similar picture. It was only 
after the middle of the fifteenth century that the work of clearance and 
agricultural improvement could begin again in France, and in many places 
lords let their lands to peasants on terms as favourable as in the early 
days of dffrkhemcnt and settlement, and for the same reason. In Germany, 
again, the rise of the small territorial States on the ruins of the Holy 
Roman Empire was far from a blessing to the peasantry, which suffered 
(with all other classes) from their burdensome regulations and increased 
taxation. Moreover, the territorial rulers turned the Gerkhtsherrschaft into 
an instrument of oppression, by everywhere using these jurisdictional lords 
as their representatives and by greatly extending the office. In Italy the 
peasantry, emancipated largely through the support of the towns in a 
common struggle against the landed nobility, often found that they had 
exchanged one bondage for another, and if the lords had chastised them 
with rods the burgesses chastised them with scorpions. For the city 
republics subordinated the countryside to their own interests. They in¬ 
vested their money in it; in the whole territory of Florence in the four¬ 
teenth century there was hardly a rood of land which was not owned by 
merchants, bankers, and even artisans. They strictly regulated agriculture, 
forcing labourers to work at fixed wages, insisting on leases on the 
inezzadria system, burdening the peasants with heavy taxation, and above 
all regulating the price and forbidding the export of agricultural produce 
in order to secure the food supply of the town, a policy which severely hit 
the small peasant proprietor. Refusals by peasants to pay not only public 
imposts but also private debts to town merchants became more and more 
common and flights once again became general, amounting sometimes to an 
exodus en masse. Everywhere in Europe, moreover, the town shewed itself 
an implacable enemy to the country in the matter of rural industry. In 
Flanders, where Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres sought, like the Italian cities, 
to dominate the countryside in the interests of their food supply, the 
townsmen made constant sorties to break the looms of the peasants; but 
both in Flanders and in England rural industry had triumphed by the end 
of the Middle Ages, though it was none the less subject to the economic 
control of capitalist clothiers. 

But if the special circumstances of war, of State taxation and policy, 
or of urban interests worked in particular districts to the undoing of a 
peasantry whose prospects had seemed so bright in the thirteenth century, 
there were other and more fundamental conditions working in the same 
direction. In general the disintegration of the manor was a benefit to 
those classes which succeeded in keeping their hold upon the land. But all 
classes did not so succeed. That this was so, was due less to a breakdown 
of the old security of tenure in the framework of the manor than to the 
development of economic inequalities among the peasantry, as the in¬ 
creasing market for agricultural produce offered opportunities for enter¬ 
prise, and in some districts perhaps to a continued pressure of population. 
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In some parts of Europe, it is true, the growth of the population (so 
striking during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries) was arrested and 
static; towns and deserted holdings bear witness to a relatively sparse 
population. In others the rapid morcellement of peasant farms seems due 
to something more than a mere redistribution, and suggests a still over¬ 
crowded countryside. It is possible that there would in any case have been 
an agrarian crisis in the later Middle Ages, apart altogether from the 
break-down of the manor, which merely dictated the particular form it 
assumed. That it was not more serious was due to the fact that from 
time to time pestilence and famine still acted as external checks upon 
the growth of the population, notably the Black Death of 1347-49, 
which, temporarily at least, gave rise to a severe under-population crisis 
throughout Western Europe. 

In the countryside during the later Middle Ages two phenomena may 
be remarked, which were present within the manor from an early date, but 
which only assumed serious proportions towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. These were the steady subdivision of holdings and the rise of a 
class of landless labourers. The subdivision of holdings had been going 
on for a long time, but it had to some extent been held in check by the 
interest of the lords in maintaining their integrity as a basis for labour 
and other dues. It naturally went farthest in those regions where the 
customary law of inheritance allowed division among heirs, and it was 
watched with anxiety by the lords, who sometimes insisted on joint 
cultivation by all the heirs living under one roof, the eldest or youngest 
being responsible for all obligations on behalf of the rest (ainesse, Trii- 
gerei). The lords also tried to promote the practice of individual in¬ 
heritance, whether by primogeniture or ultimogeniture, and in other cases 
limited the number and laid down the minimum size of subdivisions. 
But the tendency towards morcellement increased with the dissolution of 
the manor, which weakened the direct concern of the lord in the peasant 
holdings, and with the growth in the number of hereditary tenures, and 
a great deal of subdivision and even more subletting was taking place 
during the later Middle Ages. The process no doubt promoted the 
formation of a prosperous rural bourgeoisie ; the rich peasants bought up 
tenures and increased their own holdings and in some places (as in Holstein 
and Jutland) they voluntarily adopted the principle of majority or minority 
succession, instead of division among heirs. But while the Kulak was 
thus as familiar in the medieval as in the modern Russian village, the 
other side of the process was the formation of a rural proletariat, which 
was already making its appearance by the end of the Middle Ages. 

Cotters and wage-earners had been found from very early times upon 
the undissolved manor, where they were employed by lords and wealthy 
tenants alike, and they were common in districts where the intensive 
cultivation of vines and other commercial crops brought with it an earlier 
recourse to wage labour. But the number of persons dependent on wages 
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increased with the commutation of labour services, and the result was a 
new element in the social problem of the countryside. The main labour 
problem of the thirteenth century had been the question of serfdom; that 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was the modern question of free 
labour, its wages and conditions of employment; and the new employer 
was no less bent on controlling wage labour than the old lord had been 
bent on controlling his serfs. Everywhere there now appeared attempts 
to regulate rural labour, which became extremely vigorous when the lllack 
Death, by temporarily depopulating the countryside, created such a 
scarcity as to give the wage-earners the whip hand. Wages rose to 
unprecedented heights and labourers left their employers and went 
w herever they were paid most. The landowners were in a difficult position, 
since flights of villeins (in those regions where villeinage still existed) were 
also frequent for the same reasons. The situation was met, both in France 
and England, by government legislation fixing wages, imposing severe 
penalties on those who gave or accepted more than the legal maximum, 
and forcing all who w r ere not fully employed on their own land to take 
service. Similar wage tariffs w ere issued at different times by the Teutonic 
Order in Prussia and by the Italian cities. They gave rise to a long and 
bitter struggle, and in England the Statutes of Labourers were among the 
causes of the Peasants' Revolt of 1381. But the nature of the legisla¬ 
tion must not be misunderstood. In Prussia (a country of big capitalist 
estates) and in Italy (where the land was in the hands of bourgeois 
capitalists) it was class legislation in the interests of landed capital against 
the wage-earners. But the position was not quite the same in England 
and France, where the people most severely hit by the rise in wages were 
not the big landowners but the small ones and above all the innumerable 
little peasant farmers who now employed hired labour. 

The appearance of a large class of landless labourers and w ith it of an 
acute labour problem was not the only mark of deterioration in the 
position of the peasantry. In the course of the fifteenth century there 
appeared in Eastern Europe a manorial reaction, which brought about 
a recrudescence of serfdom in those parts, just as Western Europe was 
witnessing its final extinction. This reaction was the product of two 
movements working together. The first was that extension of the powers 
of the jurisdictional lord, or Gerichtsherr , to which reference has already 
been made. The second was the evolution of a new type of great estate, 
capitalistically organised for market production and worked by servile 
labour, but unlike the old manor by landless labour, production being 
concentrated on a demesne farm. This new type of estate ( Gutsherrschaft ), 
which was most common east of the Elbe, thus differed essentially both 
from the old manor ( Villikation ), in which the land in demesne was 
usually smaller than the land held by the peasants, and from the new 
Grundherrschaft , in which the landlord's profits were derived from rents 
and the market was fed almost entirely by the tenant farmers. 
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The spread of the Gerichtshcrrschqfl may be observed in most parts of 
Germany during the later Middle Ages, often taking the form of an 
extension of the powers and exactions of the Vogt. The demands of these 
jurisdictional lords upon their subjects became increasingly onerous and 
were often modelled on old servile dues; the universal exaction of the 
Vogt’s hen, for example, was a recognition due based on the “bondage 
hen ” paid by serfs to their personal lords. It was often easy to transform 
the control thus obtained over the peasantry into personal bondage, so 
tenuous was the line which separated the two relations. Such a trans¬ 
formation was easiest in places where the Gerichtsherr was also the Grund- 
her)\ and the peasant who was both his subject and his tenant could slip 
with tragic ease into the third relationship of dependence and become 
his bondsman, owning him as Leibherr too. Where the two lordships 
were distinct and often antagonistic the peasant had a better chance of 
maintaining his freedom. In western Germany the distinction was usually 
maintained, but in the east the landlord almost always possessed Gerkhts- 
herrschafl as well, and the position of the peasantry was correspondingly 
worse. The whole movement was intensified bv the hold which these 
jurisdictional lords began to get upon the waste, and the appearance or 
extension of all sorts of forest and hunting services as a result. The effect 
of this granting away of State functions to great lords was everywhere 
the same, a steady pressure upon the peasantry, which forced the landless 
class into personal bondage and too often amalgamated with them the 
less fortunate of the small proprietors. The new class of Lab a gene thus 
formed reached its lowest depths in the post-medieval period, but the 
process of decline was at work all through the fifteenth century. 

The fate of the 1 Elbe igene reacted on that of the remaining serfs of the 
old type and of the free leaseholders. The tendency to shift burdens from 
the person of the serf onto his land, which had once been a step in the 
process of emancipation, was now turned against the peasantry by the 
evolution of the doctrine of Luft macht Eigen , and in France too there 
came to be mainmortablc districts in which every immigrant became 
subject to that due. Inheritance payments and burdensome dues which 
had long been dropped began to be exacted again. Landlords as well 
as Vogts increased their claims, and more precarious forms of tenure 
began to be substituted for those which had given security to the peasant 
leaseholder. The more fortunate retained their position as a prosperous 
rural middle class; but the mass of the peasantry became what they are 
so often called in the German literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the Arme Lcute , the poor folk. 

The formation of the new territorial bondage and the depression of the 
peasantry went farthest in those trans-Elbian lands which in the first 
period of colonisation had been essentially the home of free German 
settlers. Here the grant of jurisdictional and State powers over wide 
districts was usually made to the landowners, and those landowners were 
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engaged in capitalistic farming on a large scale, which meant that they 
were in constant need of labour. From the very beginning in Prussia and 
other Eastern lands knights had held compact estates, side by side with 
the free German villages, but at first these estates were rather small and 
mostly engaged in cattle farming, so that their demand for labour was 
limited and could usually be met by employing the servile Slav villagers. 
There were, however, enough estates which did not contain such villagers 
to call into existence a class of landless labourers and small cotters, both 
Slav and German, called Kossaths in Prussia and Pomerania and Gartner 
in Silesia. From the fourteenth century corn-growing for export was 
becoming increasingly common and the estates or Rittergiiter were growing 
greatly in size, and in the fifteenth century they were being increased by 
the purchase of peasant farms and the seizure of commons. The inevitable 
result was the appearance of an acute labour problem, especially in Prussia. 
Here there was a numerous class of free labourers, made up of the Gartner, 
the hired servants in husbandry, and a body of so-called Anstlohner , or 
harvesters, which was fed by the seasonal migration of Polish labourers. 
The wages of these workers were regulated by the tariff of the Order, and 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century the Grand Master was already 
fulminating against excessive wages paid in defiance of the rates. The 
Polish War of 1409-11 seriously depopulated the rural districts and the 
rise of towns had the same effect. The landed interests petitioned the 
Order to make agricultural labour compulsory upon “idlers who roam on 
the roads and in the towns, 11 and a series of statutes was passed fixing 
penalties for the exaction or payment of more than the maximum rate; 
but the labour shortage continued and the wars of the end of the centurv 
caused still more depopulation, while the policy of the Polish government 
in finally fixing its peasants to the soil (1496) brought to an end the 
seasonal migration of Austbhner to get in the Prussian harvest. 

The result of this growing shortage of labour was that increasingly 
throughout the fifteenth century the farmer-knights turned their attention 
to the free German peasants and sought to solve the labour problem by 
reducing them to serfdom. Restrictions were gradually introduced on 
freedom of movement: a tenant could not leave unless he provided some¬ 
one else to farm his holding and obtained a document of quittance from 
his landlord; those who went without the document could be forced back, 
and the Order entered into treaties with neighbouring countries for their 
extradition in 1436,1472, and 1481. The work of the big estates came 
to be done more and more by exacting labour services from the once free 
peasantry and by settling servile Gartner , and the German peasant was 
gradually forced into a bondage indistinguishable from that of the Slav. 
This development only, it is true, reached its climax in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but it had begun much sooner. Already in 
the fifteenth century the big corn-growing estates across the Elbe con¬ 
trasted strongly with the rent-gathering estates of old Germany and the 
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process of asservation was well on its way. It was generally characteristic 
of Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia, and Brandenburg and was to be found also 
in certain districts of Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, and Thuringia. In 
England also, it may be observed, the Gutsherrscliaft was making its 
appearance during the latter part of the fifteenth century, swallowing up 
peasant farms and engaging in large-scale production. But the English 
Gutshcrrschafi was not, as in Prussia, a corn-growing estate but a sheep- 
farm which required little labour, and the problem to which it gave rise 
was not, therefore, a recrudescence of serfdom but a certain amount of 
depopulation and unemployment in the regions affected by the enclosure 
movement. In any case the dominant form of landownership in England 
remained the Grundherrschaft , and the chief cause of distress in sixteenth- 
century England was not enclosure but rack-renting and excessive entry 
fines. 

The two factors mainly responsible for the recrudescence of serfdom and 
the depression of the peasantry in Eastern Europe were thus the extension 
of the powers of the Gerlchtshcrr and the appearance of a new type of 
capitalist estate. To these factors it has been usual to add a third, the 
adoption of Roman Law, which subjected the peasant, for generations 
ruled by local custom, to a strange law which he had no share in making 
and which tended to intensify the proprietorial rights of the landlord, 
particularly over the waste. In some parts the change to Roman Law 
did no doubt increase the distress of the peasantry, but the researches of 
von Below and Aubin have now shewn conclusively that this was not 
always and everywhere the case and that the Roman Law affected different 
classes and localities in different ways. In Lower Saxony and Westphalia, 
for example, the position of the peasantry suffered no decline and the new 
law contributed to the evolution of Meierrecht from a free time-lease into 
a hereditary tenure which gave the maximum of security to the small 
farmer. In general there was probably little direct connexion between 
the adoption of Roman Law and the manorial reaction, which had already 
advanced far upon its way before the adoption became general. 

Thus peasants of all classes had cause for discontent at different times 
and in different places, especially during the last two centuries of the 
Middle Ages. Some were prosperous, resented feudal oppression, and 
were fain to hasten the process of emancipation; others were driven 
desperate by war, or by wage regulations, or by the growing demands 
of V ogt or lord, or by the exactions of city usurers, or by the loss of 
commons. National, political, and religious discontents often reinforced 
their economic grievances and they sometimes found allies among other 
classes and powers, now making common cause with the towns against 
the rural nobility (as in Flanders and Italy), now with the nobility against 
the towns (as in Wurtemberg and Baden), now with a native against a 
foreign landlord class (as in Bohemia and Denmark), now with the Crown 
against the Church and the nobles (as in Catalonia), now with industrial 
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workers and poor priests against the bourgeois and ecclesiastical hierarchy 
(as in the English Peasants'* Revolt). A few general peasant risings took 
place on the eve of the period under discussion, notably that of the Breton 
and Norman peasants at the beginning of the eleventh century and that 
of the Low Countries at the end, but on the whole the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were free of them. It was an age of increasing pros¬ 
perity for the peasantry and emancipation was making steady progress. 
Risings were sporadic and local, and most of them seem to have been upon 
monastic lands, though whether this is due to the fact that monastic 
chroniclers naturally recorded disturbances on their own estates, or to any 
particular severity on the part of monastic lords, it is hard to say. There 
is some reason to believe that monasteries were conservative landlords, 
slow to grant freedom and exceedingly tenacious of their rights. More¬ 
over, the combination of ecclesiastical and territorial rights in the hands 
of one lord, who took your best beast as a heriot and your second-best 
as a mortuary when you died and annually exacted his tithe as well as 
his rental from your fields, may well have made monastic landlords seem 
harsher than lay lords and concentrated a double resentment on their 
heads. The peasants who rose were often prosperous, some of them them¬ 
selves employers of labour, and it is a commonplace that such revolts are 
usually the work of those to whom economic prosperity makes their servile 
status seem doubly irksome, or who are threatened with unaccustomed 
burdens, rather than of men sunk in the lowest stage of depression. The 
revolt of the peasants of maritime Flanders in 1322-28 is a case in point; 
they were both free and well-to-do, and rose against the attempt to force 
serfdom upon them, and they were successful. Similarly in England 
Froissart was not far wrong when he attributed the rebellion of 1381 to 
“the ease and riches that the common people were of.**"* 

It was not until after the middle of the fourteenth century that peasant 
risings became both frequent and general, sometimes assuming the pro¬ 
portions of a real “green revolution. 1 ' The long series began with the 
Jacquerie in France (1358), which was caused by the ravages of war and 
the resentment of the peasantry against a nobility which not only loaded 
them w ith exactions, but could not even perform its own business success¬ 
fully and clear the English from the land; for Poitiers had just been lost. 
r lhe Peasants Revolt in England (1381), perhaps the most interesting 
of all, was precipitated by an unfairly graduated poll-tax, but it united 
villeins who wanted the abolition of serfdom with free labourers who 
wanted the abolition of the Statutes of Labourers, and gradually drew 
into its scope every smouldering grievance of the working-classes in town 
and country alike. It was suppressed with far less violence than had been 
shewn by the French nobles after the Jacquerie, probably because the 
peasants had been guilty of few excesses, and it had little effect upon the 
disappearance of villeinage. In Spain the method of revolt was more 
successful: the serfs of Upper Catalonia rose three times between 1395 
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and 1471 and finally won their freedom with the assistance of the Crown; 
in Majorca, on the other hand, four insurrections were directed between 
1351 and 1477 against the town capitalists who had concentrated the 
bulk of the rural property in their hands, and were unsuccessful. In 
Scandinavia the free peasants of Sweden rose in 1437-40, as those of 
maritime Flanders had done a century previously, to prevent them¬ 
selves from being reduced to serfdom, and were successful; but three great 
revolts in Denmark between 1340 and 1441 only increased the hold of 
the German aristocracy upon the peasantry. All these risings were to 
culminate in the slow-gathering resentment of the German peasant in 
the grip of the feudal reaction. The long struggle of the peasants of the 
Kempten estates against their Prince-Abbot began in 1423; there were 
risings in Saxony, Silesia, Brandenburg, and the Rhineland in 1432, and (as 
Dr Coulton has pointed out) at least eleven serious revolts in various parts 
of Germany during the thirty years before Luther’s appearance in 1517. 
The great Peasants’ Revolt of 1524 was only the climax of a long movement. 

This effervescence in the rural world was accompanied by the appear¬ 
ance of a new spirit in the countryside, something of more universal 
significance than the old revolt against burdensome dues and services. 
This new spirit, half religious and half socialistic, is very marked in the 
English Peasants’ Revolt and in some of the German movements. Dreams 
of a reform of the Church were in the heads of English peasants in 1381, 
long before Hussite and German revolts linked agrarian discontent with 
the nascent Reformation. Moreover the peasant himself began to be 
idealised and his figure to take on a kind of mystic significance. Men 
(jnoted the words of the Psalmist, Lahore$ manuum tuarum quia mmidu¬ 
cal) it heat us cs , and of Christ Himself, Pater mem agricola . It was labourer 
and not priest who was the type of holiness, whose sweat quenched hell 
fire and w ashed the soul clean. The remarkable English poem of Piers 
Plowman sounds a new note in medieval literature. No less marked was 
the growing class consciousness of the peasantry and the rise of egalitarian 
and socialistic doctrines. The German peasants marched with the wooden 
Bundschuh for their banner and the English repeated a doggerel couplet: 

When Adam delved and Eve span 

Who was then the gentleman? 

Froissart's description of the preaching of the wandering priest John Ball 
in the villages is a locus classic us in the history of the democratic movement: 

Ah. ye good people, the matters goeth not well to pass in England, nor shall not 
do till everything he common and that there be no villains nor gentlemen, but that 
we may all he united together, and that the lords he no greater masters than we he. 
What have we deserved or why should we he kept thus in servage? We he all coine 
from one father and one mother, Adam and Eve; whereby can they say or shew that 
they be greater lords than we he, saving by that they cause us to win and labour for 
that they dispend? They are clothed in velvet and camlet furred with grise and we 
be vestured with poor cloth: they have their wines, spices, and good bread and we 
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have the rye, the bran, and the straw, and drink water: they dwell in fair houses and 
we have the pain and travail, rain and wind in the fields; and by that that cometh 
of our labours they keep and maintain their estates. We be called their bondmen and 
without we do readily them service, we be beaten; and we have no sovereign to whom 
we may complain, nor that will hear us nor do us right. 

Froissart, lover of chivalry and hanger-on of princes, had no sympathy 
for what he was reporting, but its tremendous import comes through him, 
in spite of himself, and all the clash of arms in his chronicle cannot hide 
that ominous note, the clatter of the Bundschuh on the road to freedom. 

It is perhaps an inevitable result of the fact that economic history has 
been to such a great extent written by legal historians that the medieval 
peasant is usually considered primarily in relation to his lord. The pro¬ 
fusion of manorial documents and the fact that all we know of medieval 
farming is concerned (save by implication) with demesne farming, have 
led to the same result. Yet the peasant was not only the inhabitant of 
a manor (and the manorial hold over him was often loose enough); he 
was a villager, the member of a community with a close and active life 
of its own. It was this village community which made rules for the 
common routine of husbandry, into which lord no less than tenant had 
to fit. Occasionally its regulations for such matters as the harvest are 
found enrolled upon court rolls; more often there have survived its 
customary rules for the use of forest and waste; and these are of great 
interest where there was an intercommoning of several vills over the same 
land, and often a Markgcnossenschaft , with its own officials elected by 
the constituent villages to enforce the agreed regulations. The lords 
steadily encroached upon the.se organisations in the course of time, but 
they played an important part in rural life and many of their regulations 
may be read in the German Weisttimer. 

The religious, the social, the family life of the villager all elude the 
historian who confines his attention to estate books and manorial docu¬ 
ments, save in so far as court rolls throw' their light on his less reputable 
moments, his often sanguinary feuds and hues and cries, his burglaries, 
and his daughter's peccadilloes. But there is ample other material from 
which to reconstruct it. Contemporary literature is rich in pictures of 
village life. What a familiar collection of types —mutatis mutandis still 
to be found in the countryside—is assembled in the thirteenth-century 
French lai , which prefaces “a rhymed octosyllabic curse" of peculiar force 
and comprehensiveness with a description of the twenty-three types of 
vilains to be stricken by it. There is the headman who announces feast 
days under the elm tree in front of the church, and the pious villagers 
who sit with the clerks and turn over the book of hours for them and 
who carry the cross and the holy water in procession. There is the 
surly vine-dresser who will not point out the way to travellers; and the 
grumbler, who sits before his cottage-door on Sundays and mocks the 
passers-by, and if he sees a gentleman coming along with a hawk on his 
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wrist, he says, u Iio, that screech-owl will get a hen to eat to-night that 
would have given my children their bellyful"; and there is the embittered 
fellow who hates God, Holy Church, and the gentry. There is the accom¬ 
modating ass (Vilain Asnin) who carries the cakes and wine to the feast 
and if the weather is fine he carries his wife’s cloak too, but if it is wet he 
strips himself to his breeches and covers her up. There is the country 
bumpkin, who goes to Paris and stands in front of Notre Dame, gaping 
up at the kings and saying, “Look, there’s Pepin! There’s Charlemagne!" 
while a pickpocket cuts his purse behind. There is the village leader, 
who speaks for the others to the bailiff and says, “Sir, in my grand¬ 
father’s and great-grandfather’s time, our cows used to go in that 
meadow and our sheep in that copse," and so gains a hundred sous for 
the villeins. There are also the miser; and the poacher who leaves his 
work at morn and eve to steal his lord’s conies; and the “cowled vilain, 
that is the poor married clerk who goes to work with the other vilains”; 
and the wood-gatherer, who brings his load in backwards because his 
cottage-door is so low; and the marl-spreader, who upsets the last cartload 
over himself, “and he lies there and does not trouble the graveyard." 
Finally, there is “Vilain Graft, to wit he that taketh a gentlewoman to 
wife, even as a garden pear is grafted on a wild pear tree, or a cabbage, 
or a turnip," a witness to the fact that in France at least rich peasants 
occasionally married above them. Similar pictures are to be found in the 
fabliaux and they abound, likewise, in German and English literature. 
Meier Ilelmhrecht’s family; Chaucer’s “povre widwe somdel stope in 
age," in whose yard dwelt Chantecler and Pertelote, that incomparable 
pair; the village taverns in Piers Plowman and The Turmyng of Elynour 
Rummy nge (genre pictures as robust and redolent of the soil as Breughel’s 
paintings); all these linger in the memory. Langland’s great epic, indeed, 
is a whole gallery of peasant types, from the labourers who deigned not to 
dine on bacon and last night’s vegetables, but must have hot fried fish, 
to “the wo of these women that wonyeth in cotes" and the poor man’s 
pride that will not let his neighbours see his need. This last passage— 
too well known for quotation—is equalled in pathos only by the poignant 
vignette in Pierce the Plowmans Crcde which shews the poor peasant and 
his wife plowing, with their little babe in a crumb-bowl at the end of 
the acre, and two-year-old twins tumbling beside it, all crying one erv, 
“a careful note." One is reminded of the sentence, so significant and so 
devoid of sympathy, in Pelagius’ Dc Planctu Ecclesiae where he sets 
forth, among the sins of the peasant folk, that “they often abstain from 
knowing their own wives lest children should be born, fearing that they 
could not bring up so many, under pretext of poverty." 

Another particularly valuable source of evidence for medieval village 
life, in its non-manorial aspects, is to be found in certain ecclesiastical 
documents, more particularly in those dealing with the parochial visita¬ 
tions, which took place from time to time. Records of several of such 
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visitations have survived, notably those of four Norman parishes made by 
the Abbot of Cerisy’s Official in the fourteenth century and those made 
by the Archdeacon of Josas in the lie de France between 1458 and 1470, 
both of which are particularly valuable in covering a number of consecutive 
years. The picture which they give of village life with its immorality 
and violence and dilapidation is a sombre one, and has sometimes been 
ascribed in part to the effect of the Hundred Years’ War upon the 
countryside. That effect is, indeed, marked in the Josas series, a picture 
of desolation relieved only by the care with which, in place after place, 
the people are made to elect a village midwife, who is then sworn and 
licensed by the archdeacon. Nevertheless the general impression derived 
from those Cerisy visitations which belong to the period before the war 
is not very different from that derived from the later reports, although 
it is undeniably less gloomv, and there is much in common between both 
the Cerisy and the Josas series and the reports of the visitations of the 
diocese of Hereford in 1897, which have recently come to light. 

These Hereford returns give a picture of English village life which is 
unsurpassed by that to be obtained from any other class of record. Here 
parish after parish is unrolled, with its superstitions, manners, morals, its 
village quarrels and its relations with the church. It is the border country, 
where Welsh and English mingle and occasionally the parson does not 
understand the language of his Hock, as they complain. They are, indeed, 
nothing loath to complain of their parson if they have anything against 
him. The vicar of Eardisley is at feud with the whole parish; he has failed 
to supply a parish clerk, and his two maid-servants ring the bells and 
help him in the celebration of Mass, and his relations with them are 
gravely suspect; several men have died without the last sacrament by his 
default, and when he was burying one John Holy in the churchyard, he 
said publicly in the hearing of those present, “Lie you there, excom¬ 
municate!” He refuses to give the sacrament at Easter to the labourers 
of the parish, unless they agree with him for a tithe of their wages, and 
would not absolve a certain woman after confession unless she gave him 
towards the repair of the church books, so that she went into Here¬ 
ford to get herself shriven. The church is befouled with ffax and hemp, 
and he is a common trader in corn and other goods and a usurer. Di/fc- 
runtur omnia contravencia Vicarii sub spe concordxe , runs a note in the 
Register; but the hope seems faint. Even when Hodge had no com¬ 
plaint against his parson, he was not a particularly devout son of the 
Church. He grumbled over mortuaries and tithes, tried to evade his turn 
to provide the panis henedictus , and was reported for not coming to church 
on Sundays or for working in the fields on holy days. Nevertheless the 
church was obviously the centre of village life. There the people went to 
be christened, married, and buried. They might or might not learn 
something of the truths of religion from their priest, but they got a 
rough familiarity with the lives of the saints and with the Bible from 
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statue or storied capital or from wall-paintings, St Christopher opposite the 
door to befriend the traveller, the Last Judgment over the chancel, and 
the Virgin in her lady chapel at the side. Nor did the people only use 
the church for their devotions; they were apt to do their buying and 
selling in the porch, and the priest himself sometimes stored and even 
threshed his grain there. The churchyard, too, was a convenient open 
space for village festivities. This was well and good if a miracle play 
came round, which might be considered edifying, but the fairs which 
grew up round the churches were apt to encroach on the churchyards, to 
the wrath of ecclesiastical authorities, and sometimes the people came 
there for dances and revels. 

One thing is certain, whether pious or not, the villagers, like country 
people in all parts of the world, were exceedingly superstitious and ready 
believers in charms and ghosts and witches. The Pocnitentiale of Bar¬ 
tholomew Iscanus, Bishop of Exeter (11C1-84), sets forth a list of such 
village superstitions 1 . Whosoever has prepared a table with three knives 
for the service of the fairies, that they may predestinate good to such as are 
born in the house; whosoever shall pollute New Year's Day by magic en¬ 
quiries into the future; whosoever, labouring in wool or otherwise, shall lav 
spells thereon that the work may prosper, or who shall forbid the carrying 
away of fire or aught else from his house, lest the young of his beasts 
perish; whosoever shall cast into his barn or cellar a bow or any plaything 
soever wherewith “the devils called fairies” should play that they may 
bring greater plenty; whosoever shall believe that a man or woman may be 
changed into shape of a wolf or other beast; whosoever shall spv out the 
footsteps of Christian folk, believing that they may be bewitched bv 
cutting away the turf whereon they have trodden. Many other super¬ 
stitions are set forth, and readers of medieval exempt a will remember too 
the peasant women who steal the consecrated Host, to sprinkle it among 
their cabbages or in their beehives as a charm against disease. 

It is from the villages, one feels sure, that there come those tales of 
marvels which find their way into medieval chronicles. They smack of 
the rustics on the alehouse bench, or under the haystack at midday, or 
warming themselves around the fire at night. Villages in the West 
Country, where the Celtic strain was strong, were particularly prone to 
such tales, and many of them are collected in that most enchanting of 
books, Walter Map's De Nugis Cvrialium , where may be read the story 
of the man who married a fairy and others full of a graceful imagination 
not always found in folk tales. The villages of the diocese of Hereford 
visited in 1397 were full of the same superstitions and not even the priests 
were always blameless. John the chaplain, sav the villagers of Kilpeck, 
“seemeth to them by no means firm in the faith, for he hath oftentimes 
conjured by night with familiar spirits” (fecit pompam mam tempore 

1 Printed in Reliquiae Antiquae, ed. T. Wright and J. O. Iialliwell, i, 285, and 
translated in Life in the Middle Agee, ed. G. G. Coulton, i, 33-5. 
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nocturne cum spiritis fantastkis). There is even a ghost: “the parishioners 
fof Shrawardine] say that a certain Nicholas Cutler of Ruwardvne (,«c) on 
his father’s death publicly put it about that his father walked by night in 
the aforesaid parish and he watched at his father’s tomb one night, to the 
great scandal of the Catholic Church.” A group of really admirable 
village ghost stories comes from Yorkshire, where a monk of By land 
Abbey wrote them down about the year 1400. The best tells of the man 
who was camped with a group of pilgrims beside a lonely road at night, 
and suddenly heard a neighing and screaming and galloping in the air 
and saw to his horror all the last year’s dead coming hell-for-leather 
down the road towards him riding upon their mortuaries, horses, cows, 
and sheep, a motley and grisly crew, with his own abortive and unchristened 
infant rolling along the ground in an old stocking in which his wife had 
buried it 1 . The Hereford visitations shew' us witches too. Amice Daniel 
useth sorcery in Cradley, and in Bromyard Alison Brown so practises 
that when she puts her curse on a man God forthwith visits vengeance 
upon him, which (say the villagers) is against the Catholic faith and 
tempting the Lord, and what can be expected of a woman who sells her 
hemp inside the church itself? 

In genera], however, the witch was much less unpopular than the village 
usurer, that still universal figure in rural society, from the gombeen-man of 
Ireland to the baniah of India. The small farmer is often hard up just 
before he gets in his harvest (when Langland shews the peasants tightening 
their belts and living on poor fare), or if the crops are bad, or if storm 
and flood destroy his little possessions; and to tide him over hard times 
he must borrow. In the Middle Ages the Church, of course, strictly forbade 
usury, but the rich neighbour who lent would not lend for nothing; so the 
peasants used him and hated him and when there was a visitation hurried 
to accuse him. Thus the villagers of Dymock say “that Henry Cece is 
a common usurer, viz. he lent to a certain Jak atte Hull 1 &s\, the which 
he received back in full together with four bushels of wheat for the delay 
and he lent Proserpine Wele 10,y. and received from her three bushels.” 
Sometimes it was the parish priest himself who lent out money at interest 
to his flock. At Yazor “Sir Thomas, vicar there, lent a certain Gylym of 
Erdeshope 40 d. and took by way of usury twelve pullets; the same lent to 
him c 20d. and received in usury two pounds of oats.” The village of Church 
Stoke (Montgomery) was full of usurers, and Jevan ap David ap Juris had 
lent Madoc ap Da\id lo.y. at 3s. per annum and had already received 30^. 
in this way. 


A particularly vivid picture of German peasant life is to be found in 
the Weistiimer, or customs drawn up in the village courts, mostly during 
the period when manorial organisation was breaking up and the lo'rds were 
anxious to preserve their rights against the inroads of the peasants; they 
reflect a changing world and sometimes represent more than one sta-re of 


1 These Yorkshire ghost stories have been edited by the Provost of Eton • 
Medieval Qhost-stories, ed. M. R. James, EUR, xxxvn (1922), pp. 413-23. 
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evolution. In these documents peasant speech is preserved and peasant life 
mirrored more clearly perhaps than in the custumals of any other country; 
they have a perfectly distinctive note, an atmosphere (as Professor Levett 
has observed) of Grimm’s fairy tales which is unmistakable, if only for 
the part played in them by animals. Here is the steward of the Provost 
of St Alban’s at Basle receiving the rent at Brattellen: “He shall come 
there, and after sunset when the night falls and the stars begin to shine 
he shall sit under the open sky and thus wait for the tenants to bring their 
rent. If they be slow and pay not promptly, he may rise and go into the 
inn and whosoever is behindhand and maketh not payment at the place 
where the steward sat, he owes twice as much next day and four times as 
much if he delay a day and a night; so let all be warned and pay their 
rent before they go to bed.” But in other places the steward must fetch 
the rent and the peasant pays it “over his hedge,” and the rent-hen must 
be sought “so softly and quietly that the child is not waked in the cradle, 
nor the cock frightened on the perch.” This matter of rents and payments 
is one that calls for care. The hen due to the lord must be lively enough 
to fly “from the ground to the ladder, from the ladder to the manger, and 
from the manger to the roost”; the cheese “of such a hardness that if it 
be thrown against a wall it rebounds without breaking”; and if the Meier 
of Hengwiller suspects the quality of a grain rent, “let him take his 
stand at the door by which the swineherd passes and spread some of the 
corn on the ground; when a sow with seven piglings after her stops and 
eats thereof the Meier must be content, when the sow passes without 
stopping the villager must provide corn of a better quality.” The sow, 
one feels, was probably on the tenant’s side, and other definitions in his 
interest are found, such as that which bids the lord of Bischholz be 
content with the wine grown by his tenants, even if it be so sour that it 
would corrode a horse’s hoof, and directs that the cartload of wood gathered 
for the Count of Stolherg at Born be so loosely packed “that a hare could 
run through with his ears erect.” 

The records are full of Gargantuan feasts. When the men of Huningue 
take a boat-load of wine down the river to Basle, the provost serves them 
with food and drink, and “they shall be made to drink so well that they 
can only stagger back to the boat”; and when wine has been carried bv 
villagers on the estates of a Schwarzwald monasterv, they are to be regaled 
with some of it until “no two men can carry the third to bed.” The 
foresters of Colmar, on their Martinmas inspection of the Waltmark, 
pass the night with the Abbot of Minister, “and he shall give them two 
kinds of bread, two kinds of wine (white and red), and a new tablecloth, 
and the loaves must be of such a size that when they set them on end 
upon their feet, the foresters can cut enough above the knee to glut 
themselves, and on their departure they can make a parcel of the cloth 
and the fragments and take the lot, unless the abbot pay them five 
shillings instead. When night falls, straw shall be strewn for them round 
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the fire and a minstrel shall be sent to play them to sleep on the viol. 
A servant must keep watch over the clothes, lest the fire harm them; if 
the sleepers burn in front it is their affair, if they burn behind they shall 
receive compensation. When the foresters take leave of the abbot in the 
morning he shall cause each of them to be given a pair of new shoes and 
they shall go on and breakfast at the manor house of Wihr. 11 Here too 
we find the kindliness which remits the shrovetide hen to the pregnant 
bondswoman and makes her husband shew up its head, to be sure she 
has dined off it, or allows her to fish for herself in the lord's brook; but also 
the cruelty which lays down that the man who has removed his neighbour's 
landmark shall be buried up to his chin in the place where it stood, and 
the field plowed by a plough and four oxen, “and the buried man may 
help himself as best he can. 1 ' 

The peasants with whose life and work this chapter has been concerned 
have been those who formed the vast majority of medieval farmers and 
labourers, sedentary persons living in their villages, hamlets, or separate 
farms. It is true that the medieval peasant was much less sedentary than 
has sometimes been supposed. Underthe food-rentsvst.em,carryingservices 
often obliged the villein to travel far beyond the confines of his native 
village. The man whose lord owned but a single manor probably remained 
there and saw but a hundred or two hundred faces in all his life, but not 
so the tenants of St Paul's carrying their food-rents from Essex up to 
London, the bondsmen of Darnell doing carriage with sack and pack 
throughout Cheshire, or the men of Huningue taking wine for the Meier 
of Ystein by boat down the Rhine to lksle. It is an interesting reflection 
that for a large part of the peasantry the growth of a money economy, 
the commutation of labour services, and the restriction of demesne farming 
probably made travel less rather than more frequent and considerably 
restricted their horizon. They had now only to take their rent up to the 
manor house and carry their produce to market, or wait until the travelling 
middleman collected it. Economically they were tied to the soil, if legally 
they were free; save for the congenital wanderer, compulsory travel came 
to an end with serfdom. In many places, too, manorial custom permitted 
the serf to live off the manor on payment of a fine, traith de par court 
between lords provided for the intermarriage of their respective serfs, and 
in some parts of France the unfree peasant possessed the right of dtmvcu , 
allowing him to leave his tenement on giving his lord notice and abandoning 
his goods. Ihe records of the time shew that apart from the movement 
thus legitimised there were constant flights, and the steady recruitment of 
the towns from the countryside, to say nothing of the great mass emigra¬ 
tions of German and Flemish pioneers to the Eastern frontier, bears witness 
to a considerable mobility. Indeed the immobile medieval peasant, like 
the self-sufficing medieval manor, is something of a myth. It is interesting 
that in Wittenweiler's poem Der Ring ,, written by a fifteenth-century 
Bavarian satirist, a peasant enumerating the ten points of good education 
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puts first that his boy should serve God and second that he should visit 
a foreign land. 

Certain classes of rural workers, moreover, were forced by the nature of 
their work to be nomads, wandering from place to place. The seasonal 
harvest workers who migrated from Poland into Prussia, or came down from 
Wales and the north of England to gather in the harvest in the agricultural 
midlands, are cases in point. But more interesting and more truly nomadic 
were the migrant shepherds who drove their great flocks of sheep every year 
from summer pasture in the mountains to winter pasture in the plains. 
This regular seasonal migration, which is usually known by the name 
of transhumance , has taken place from very early times in lands where 
changes of climate are extreme and where there exists a combination of 
low-lying plains, too dry to support flocks and herds in summer, with 
high mountain pastures, which are under snow in winter. The practice is 
found in a modified degree in many hilly districts. It was carried on in 
Scotland and Wales and even in parts of England, where a Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry in the early thirteenth century laid down that the 
tithes of wool taken by churches in his diocese were to be divided “if the 
sheep be fed in one place in winter and another place in summer. 11 In many 
of the Alpine valleys the peasants had a more or less permanent winter 
settlement in the valley, where their few cultivated fields were situated, but 
moved to summer huts in the mountains when the snow melted. In others 
they were more nomadic still,owning only temporary dwellings and moving 
from fief to fief with their sheep, so that in one charter, hailing from the 
Brianyonnais district, it was laid down that a man who passed Christmas 
Day on a lord's land was to be held that lord's man for a year. 

The home of transhumance proper, however, is in the Mediterranean 
region, where from an early period it has been characteristic of Spain, 
southern France, south-eastern Italy and the Roman Campagna, and 
northern Greece. The most remarkable example of the industry is certainly 
provided by Spain. Spanish wool had a great reputation in the Middle 
Ages, being considered second only to the fine Cots wold wool of England, 
and the merino sheep became the pivot of Spanish economic life. It has 
been calculated that the total number of sheep on the move in Spain at 
the close of the Middle Ages (1477) was over two and a half millions. They 
travelled very long distances along the canadas or sheepwalks, the flocks 
from Leon often going 350 to 450 miles from their summer to their winter 
pastures; nor were Spanish sheep the only animals upon the road, for the 
ordinances of the town league of Daroca deal with “French, Gascon, 
Basque, and foreign herdsmen" coming from the South of France over 
the Pyrenees and down the Ebro valley to winter in southern Aragon. By 
the end of October all the flocks were in their winter camps in the sunny 
lowland plains and the lambing season began soon after their arrival. They 
stayed there until the middle of April and then began to depart. The 
sheep-shearing was done in sheds along the way, by clippers working in 
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gangs of 125, each of which clipped a thousand sheep a day. The wool 
was either sold at once or stored in central warehouses, the chief of which 
was at Segovia, and then dispatched to the great fairs or to the ports. By 
the end of May the sheep were back in their home pastures in the northern 
uplands. The shepherds, who were a much favoured class in Castilian 
society, were engaged for the year, beginning on St John the Baptist's 
Day (24 June), and were paid, usually in kind, at the close of a year’s 
service. In the middle of the fourteenth century the legal wage was 
12 bushels of grain, one-fifth of the lambs born during the year, one- 
seventh of the cheese produced, and six maravedis in coin for every 
hundred sheep under the care of the shepherd, who was also allowed to 
keep a certain number of his own sheep free of charge with his master's 
flock. 

Wherever it existed on a large scale, migratory sheep-farming had 
certain common characteristics. The routes followed by the flocks were 
fixed and the pasturages were communally owned. In southern Italy and 
Spain they were mainly Crown lands, but the Provencal Hocks, whether 
they migrated westward into the Pyrenees or eastward into the Alps, had 
to depend mainly on the common lands of the upland valleys, the use of 
which they obtained by agreements with the lords concerned or with the 
virtually independent mountain villages. In one village in upper Dauphine 
the people say in 1354 that sheep from Provence have long frequented 
the Alpine heights above them, and when one of the nomad shepherds 
falls ill, the cure of their village goes up to him in the mountains and 
gives him the sacraments, and if he die the villagers fetch down his bodv 
at their own cost and bury him in their graveyard. But the transhumants 
were never as welcome to the people as to their lords, for the lords profited 
by the taxes which the visitors paid, while the local inhabitants some¬ 
times suffered from over-crowded pastures. These local taxes levied on the 
passing flocks, under different names (jndvcragc in Provence, carnal in the 
Pyrenees, montazgo and montadigo in Spain and Portugal), are an early 
and important form of the taxation of movables, and out of them there 
developed in the Spanish kingdoms and in southern Italy a system of 
taxation by the central government which led to the protection of flocks 
and maintenance of highways by the State and to the development of an 
elaborate machinery of administration. Another common characteristic 
of the migratory sheep industry is the deep-rooted antagonism to which 
it gave birth, between the sedentary husbandman of the plain and the 
nomadic herdsman who passed through his lands. The shepherds were 
everywhere blamed for deforestation and the ruin of husbandry, and all 
sorts of regulations were laid down to protect the latter. At the end of 
the twelfth century, when the Castilian kings granted wide privileges for 
sheep migrations, the flocks were forbidden to trespass upon the 44 five 
forbidden things,” to wit, pastures reserved for local animals, cornfields, 
vineyards, orchards, and mown meadows, though they were occasionally 
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allowed to graze on the stubble after harvest. The hostility of the settled 
town and village dwellers often took the form of oppressive taxation 
and the formation of leagues of towns to protect themselves against 
transhumants. 

These characteristics of the migratory sheep industry had two interesting 
consequences. In certain districts, notably in southern Italy and Spain, 
they led to the appointment of special itinerant officials and judges, 
whose business it was to protect the interests of the flocks. More im¬ 
portant still, the need to deal with common routes, common taxes, and 
a common hostility brought about the organisation of great protective 
associations among the sheep-owners themselves. Of these associations 
the most famous was the Castilian Mesta, which by the end of the Middle 
Ages completely dominated the economic organisation of Spain and ulti¬ 
mately proved fatal to Spanish agriculture. The Mesta was first definitely 
organised as a single national association by Alfonso the Learned in 1273. 
It had some two or three thousand members, mostly small men driving 
their own sheep, though a few r owners of big flocks, like the Duke of Bejar 
and the monastery of Eseorial, belonged to it. Its meetings were held three 
times a year, and were attended as a rule by two hundred or three hundred 
owners, women often being present and having full rights. At these 
meetings the duties and behaviour of the shepherds were regulated, nego¬ 
tiations were carried on with towns over local taxes and with the Crown over 
privileges, and in general the migrations w r ere organised and the interests 
of members protected. There were similar associations in Aragon and 
Apulia 1 . 

Such were the main features of peasant life and rural conditions during 
the last four centuries of the Middle Ages. From his contemporaries, or 
at least from those whose opinions have come down to us, the peasant 
received but little appreciation. Clerkly writers scorned him, and he was 
the butt of many half-proverbial rhymes and epigrams. “Servi qui non 
timent, tument”; “rustica gens optima flens, pessima gaudens”; “oignez 
vilain, il vous poindra, poignez vilain il vous oindra”; ‘“Knechte schlagen 
w enn sie nicht zagen”; “Der Bauer ist an Oehsen statt, nur dass er keine 
Horner hat.” Very few are the writers who suggest that villein is as villein 
does, and express any sympathy for the hard lot of those who labour in 
the fields: 

Cil end urent les grefs tormenz, 

Les nefs, les piuyes e les venz; 

Cist ovrent la terre od lur mains, 

Od granz mesaises e od fains; 

1 For sheep-farming in Spain, see the admirable work of J. Klein, The Mesta. A 
study in Spanish economic history, 1273-1836 (Cambridge, Mass., 11)20), to which I 
am much indebted. An excellent account of transhumance in the French Alps will 
be found in T. Sclafert, Le Haut Dauphint au moyen Age (Paris, 1020). Both books 
contain valuable bibliographies. 
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Icist r’ont assez aspre vie, 

Povre, soffraitose e niendie. 

Senz cest ordre, senz cest gent, 

Ne sai mie com faitement 
Li autre peiissent durer. 

It is not until the later Middle Ages that there appears the idealised 
peasant type and the mystical exaltation of manual labour performed not 
by monk but by husbandman. Yet these inarticulate and despised masses 
had two achievements to their credit which are worthy to be set beside 
the greatest works of art and literature and government produced by the 
Middle Ages. They fed and colonised Europe; and slowly, painfully, 
laboriously they raised themselves from serfdom to freedom, laying hands 
as they did so upon a good proportion of that land which they loved with 
such a passionate and tenacious devotion. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE 

The term “ Renaissance” is commonly and conveniently used to denote 
the transition from the medieval to the modern world, and it implies that 
this transition has special features which distinguish it from other historical 
periods. It has been portrayed as a whole by many able writers, but they 
have sometimes forgotten that in the long course of its gradual develop¬ 
ment its features did not always present the same appearance. A truer 
idea of it may perhaps be obtained by treating it on historical lines, a 
method which will not prevent us from taking note of its special character¬ 
istics—its eager curiosity, its questioning of tradition and authority, 
its insistence on the human side of man, its love of beauty for beauty’s 
sake, its cult of the ancient world. 

The difficulty in dealing with such a movement is to know where 
to begin, for, wherever you begin, you will find it heralded bv pre¬ 
monitions and precursors. Thus for the Renaissance there is St Francis 
with his love of nature and his sense of the importance of self-develop¬ 
ment, whose sermon to the birds marks, according to M. Sabatier, the 
dawn of individualism; there is Frederick II with his passion for intel¬ 
lectual discovery, his devotion to beauty, and his undying hatred of the 
Papacy; there is Roger Bacon with his scientific spirit and his zeal for 
educational reform; and there is Dante. How far is he a precursor 
of the Renaissance? On the one hand, is not his great poem a synthesis 
of medieval thought and the crown of medieval art? And is not his 
attitude towards the great writers of antiquity, with all its reverence, 
that of the medieval world rather than that of the Renaissance? On 
the other hand, his interest in individual character and above all the 
marked individuality of his treatment of nature and natural phenomena 
seem to be Renaissance characteristics. But we must not confuse indi¬ 
viduality with individualism; still less must we forget that there is indi¬ 
viduality in every work of genius, and that works of genius, as well in 
literature as in art, were not unknown in the Middle Ages. It is rather in 
the sphere of political thought, in his attitude towards the Papacy, in his 
indictment of individual Popes, and in his claim so nobly expressed in 
the De Monorchia for the independence of the temporal power that Dante 
appears most truly as a precursor. 

It is noticeable that in the very year (1300) which Dante selects as the 
date of his great vision of the other world, the jubilee was celebrated for 
the first time at Rome with singular magnificence by that Boniface VIII who 
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declared in his bull Unam Sanctam that it was necessary to salvation 
to believe that every human being should be subject to the Pope. A year 
after this declaration (1303) the same Boniface VIII was insulted and mal¬ 
treated at his native Anagni by adherents of Philip IV of France without a 
finger being raised in his defence. He died broken in spirit a few weeks 
later. Eight years more, with the death of Henry of Luxemburg, the hero 
of the De Monarchia , the medieval Empire may be said to have come 
to an end. At any rate its glory departed, for the violent conflict 
between the new Emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, and Pope John XXII 
which broke out in 1322, the year after Dante’s death, lessened the 
prestige of both combatants, though the claims of the temporal power 
were supported by two powerful thinkers and writers, Marsilio of Padua 
and William of Ockham, and by a bold and revolutionary dreamer, Pierre 
Dubois. 

All these were heralds of the dawn, rather than the dawn itself. Yet 
in Avignon, that “Babylon of the West,” where John XXII had his 
extravagant court, and whence William of Ockham fled in 1328, there 
was living a man who is generally regarded as the real “begetter” of the 
Renaissance, for he was the first to unite in his own person most of the 
characteristics that we associate with that movement. This was Petrarch, 
and, in order to understand the spirit which underlay these characteristics, 
it is well to turn to his De contcmptu mundi or Secret urn, that intimate 
work which takes the form of three dialogues between the author and 
St Augustine. Here we have brought face to face the man who may be 
said to have inaugurated the medieval world and “the first modern man,” 
the representative of the ascetic self-suppression of the Middle Ages and 
the representative of the cultivated individualism of the Renaissance. 
Throughout the discussion Petrarch shews the greatest reverence for 
St Augustine, whose Confessions were for forty years his constant com¬ 
panion, and the victory is nominally with his antagonist. But though 
Petrarch is ready at St Augustine’s bidding to sever one of the two chains” 
which hold him in bondage, namely his love for Laura, he still clings to 
the chain of Glory—“the glory conferred by men and immortal fame,” 
the glory which he hoped to win by his De viris Ulustrilms and Africa , 
but which he really won by the poems in the vernacular inspired by this 
very love for Laura, 

Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) was born at Arezzo, where his father, 
an exile from Florence, had found a temporary refuge, but he spent his 
boyhood with his family at Avignon and Carpentras. Later he studied 
law at Montpellier and Bologna, returning to Avignon on his father’s 
death in 1325 with a view to an ecclesiastical instead of a legal career. 
On a day in Holy Week 1327, he saw and loved Laura, who has been 
doubtfully identified with the wife of Hugues de Sade. His love was 
unrequited, but it made him an immortal poet. 

The Canzoniere impresses one at once with its modern character. It is 
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the intimate record of a real love-story, and thus has a living interest 
which is lacking to many of the sonnet-sequences that it inspired. It is 
true that we have no clear vision of Laura beyond her golden hair and 
her white skin, but she is at any rate a living woman. And Petrarch is a 
real human lover. Being artist as well as lover, he has arranged and 
revised his poems in the interests of art, but, in spite of some exaggerations 
and some reticences, his record is sincere. It is a record of alternating 
moods, of joy and melancholy, of discontent and resignation, of glory in 
his love and of shame for his bondage. The years pass by; his love grows 
colder, and his conscience reproaches him more loudly. He writes the 
fine canzone , V vo pensando, and soon afterwards his Secret-urn (1342). He 
promises to break his “chain,” but it still holds him, though less firmly. 
Then he hears of Laura’s death (1348) and his tone changes. His grief for 
her loss is mingled with his praise of her perfections. His conscience no 
longer pricks him, and his love, purified from earthly desires, soars 
triumphantly into the region of spirit. 

If Petrarch’s verse is modern in its content, it is also modern in its 
language. Nearly six hundred years have elapsed since he wrote, and his 
speech has not become antiquated. Though some of the sonnets, at any 
rate in the first part of the Canzoniere , are marred by the abuse of anti¬ 
thesis, by conceits, even puns and other rhetorical devices, in the majority 
the poetic style is maintained at a high artistic level. Indeed at his best 
Petrarch is one of the great masters of style; he can be consistently elevated 
without being over-emphatic or bombastic, he can be concise and pregnant 
without being obscure. But he is more than a master of style; he is a 
true poet. He does not habitually think in images, but when he uses a 
metaphor he does it with arresting effect. He not only calls up a picture, 
but he appeals to our deepest emotions, as for instance in the well-known 
sonnet, Move,si 7 vecchicrel (xn). 

The poems of the second part, on the death of Laura, are as a whole 
superior to those written during her life. Artifice and rhetoric have 
now vanished. Petrarch’s mind is no longer divided between allegiance 
to his love and allegiance to his duty as a Christian. Moreover, if his 
earthly love is deficient in passion, as a spiritual lover he is truly in¬ 
spired. It is his sonnets that have been chiefly if not exclusively 
imitated by his followers; but his genius moves most freely in his 
canzoni. In Chiare, fresche c dolri acque (xi), in Nella stagion die il del 
rapklo inchina (iv), in Si c debile iljilo (in), in V vo pensando (xvn), as in 
the beautiful sonnet addressed to the Virgin Mary, and in the two patriotic 
sonnets, Spirto gentil and Italia rnia , he shews himself a great lyrical poet. 
By far the least successful of his poems are his Trionfi , the illustrations to 
which, executed in every conceivable form of art, had an immense popu¬ 
larity from the last years of the fifteenth century onwards. 

Another modern feature that distinguishes Petrarch’s poetry is his ob¬ 
servation of nature, and we even find in it examples of what has been called 
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“the pathetic fallacy, 11 namely the idea that nature sympathises with the 
joys and sorrows of the poet. His appreciation of natural scenery is also 
exemplified in the famous account of his ascent of Mont Ventoux (1335), 
and in a letter to Giacopo Colonna ( Ep . i, 7) in which he describes the 
scenery of his beloved Vaucluse. 

Partly from honest curiosity and partly from restlessness Petrarch was 
a great traveller. In 1333 he visited northern France, including Paris, 
and Flanders. In 1337 he paid his first visit to Rome, and four years later 
he was solemnly crowned on the Capitol with the laurel crown of poetry. 
From 1342 to 1353 he was continually moving from place to place, visiting 
Naples, Parma, where he spent some time, Verona, Florence, where he 
made the acquaintance of Boccaccio, Rome, and Padua, and returning from 
time to time to Avignon and Vaucluse. From 1352 to 1353 he made a 
considerable stay at Vaucluse and then, wearied with tlie“ western Babylon,” 
he left it for ever. On arriving at Milan he took service with the Visconti, 
and he was employed by them as ambassador to Venice (1353), to the 
Emperor (Charles IV) whom he found at Prague (1356), and to the King 
of France (1360). From 1361 to 1371 he spent his time between Padua 
and Venice, and in the latter year he settled at Arqua (near Padua), 
where he died in 1374. 

Petrarch had many interests: he loved music and played the lute with 
skill; he was a friend of the Sienese painter, Simone Martini, who worked 
in the Palace of the Popes at Avignon; and he was an enthusiastic gardener, 
labouring with his own hands. But he had an enquiring mind as well as a 
receptive one. He was not content to accept traditional views without 
questioning them. Rather he attacked with vigour most of the learning 
of his day—its astrology, its jurisprudence, its medicine, its logic, its 
theology—and he shewed that he apprehended the true principles of his¬ 
torical criticism by declaring in the preface to his L)c virts Must r tints that 
he followed only those historians “whose greater credibility or superior 
authority commands respect. 11 

Petrarch is rightly termed the first humanist, for he was the first to 
find in ancient literature a larger measure than elsewhere of that learning 
and training in virtue which are peculiar to man. Moreover, he prized 
classical literature as a form of intercourse with great men. He found in 
the pages of Virgil and Horace, of Cicero and Seneca, especially in those 
of Cicero, a consecration of human aims and aspirations and a guide to 
human endeavour. He also learnt from them the true meaning of style, 
regarding it not as a mere rhetorical trick, as did the Ciceronians of a 
later period, but as the expression of the individual man. Thus his own 
Latin style, incorrect though it often is, has the merit of individuality. 
Especially it expresses his idea of beauty, his feeling for artistic perfection. 
Both his Africa and his De viris illustribus have come down to us in an 
incomplete state because he was for ever touching and retouching what 
he had written. 
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With Petrarch’s devotion to Latin literature it was natural that he 
should throw himself heart and soul into the search for manuscripts of 
new authors and new works. It must be remembered that a considerable 
number of the more important Latin authors were widely known in the 
Middle Ages—Terence, Sallust, Cicero (philosophical works and four 
rhetorical works), Virgil, Livy (decades i, m, and iv), Ovid (especially 
the Metamorphoses ), Horace (Satires and Epistles ), Valerius Maximus, 
Lucan, Persius, Seneca (tragedies and philosophical works), Pliny—the 
two Plinies, like the two Senecas, were regarded as one and the same— 
Martial, Statius (except the Silvae\ Juvenal, Suetonius. Less widely 
known were Caesar and Quintilian, the latter chiefly in a mutilated form, 
while rarer still were Plautus (eight comedies only), Lucretius, Propertius, 
Tibullus, Vitruvius, and Apuleius. 

In the fascinating pursuit of discovering new manuscripts and new works 
Petrarch had some predecessors—notably, Albertino Mussato of Padua 
(1262-1329), who has been called “the initiator of humanism,” Benzo of 
Alessandria (oh. c. 1330), who lived for some time at Milan and in its 
neighbourhood, and above all several enthusiasts at Verona, of whom the 
chief was Guglielmo da Pastrengo (oh. 1363). It was an obscure Veronese 
copyist, named Francesco, who at the close of the thirteenth century 
brought back from distant lands his “exiled compatriot” Catullus. This 
precious manuscript found a home in the chapter library of Verona, which, 
being one of the richest in classical works, made Verona the chief centre 
of nascent humanism in the first half of the fourteenth century. Among 
its leading humanists was Piero di Dante, the commentator on his father’s 
Divina Commedia , who lived there from 1332 to 1347. 

Other early libraries which contained classical works were those of the 
Visconti at Pavia, which Galeazzo Visconti established in 1360 and which 
was greatly increased by his son Gian Galeazzo, and that of the Gonzaga 
at Mantua, the catalogue of which in 1407 contained the names of about 
300 Latin volumes. 

Petrarch’s passion for collecting books began when he was a student of 
law at Montpellier in 1319 and it continued throughout his life. Already 
at Vaucluse he possessed a considerable classical library and in Italy he 
made numerous additions to it. Some of the volumes were presents from 
his many friends and admirers, some he purchased, and some were copies 
which he made with his own hand or had made for him by professional 
copyists. On each of his numerous journeys—in France, in Flanders, at 
Rome, at Verona, at Genoa, at Mantua—he systematically visited monas¬ 
teries and chapter-houses. He discovered a copy of Propertius in France, 
and he had a copy made of the Verona Catullus. But his chief quarry 
was Cicero. In 1333 he discovered at Liege the Pro Archia . Four speeches, 
all new to him, he acquired from his friend and rival collector, the 
Florentine Lapo di Castiglionchio. In 1345 he copied the w hole of the 
Letters to Atticus with his own hand at Verona. At the end of his life 
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he possessed practically all that we now have of Cicero, except eight 
speeches, the Brutus , the Epistolae ad Familiares , and the fragmentary 
De republica . He also had copies of Varro’s De re rwtica and De lingua 
latina and of Vitruvius. 

In 1350 Petrarch and Boccaccio met, as we have seen, for the first time, 
but it was not till some years later that this acquaintance, which ripened 
into a close friendship, led to important results. Giovanni Boccaccio 
(1313-75), when he met Petrarch, was known as the author of several 
works—of two prose romances, the Filocolo and the Fiammctta, the latter 
a psychological novel with a large autobiographical element, and of several 
narrative poems, of which the chief are the Teseide and the Filostrato . They 
all deal with love and they are all founded on Boccaccio's own love-story. 
When he met Petrarch he was engaged on the work by which he is chiefly 
known to posterity, the famous Decameron . It was begun in 1348, the 
year of the Black Death, and was completed in 1353. The hundred 
stories of which it is composed are told in turn by seven young women 
and three young men, who, having met by chance in the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, had agreed to leave the almost deserted city 
for a villa in the surrounding hills. The stories, as might be expected, 
vary in length, character, and merit. Some are compact little dramas 
dealing with a single action; some are long narratives of strange adventures; 
the majority are witty or at least amusing; a few, such as the beautiful 
story of Federigo degli Alberighi and his falcon (v. 9), are deeply pathetic. 
But nearly all alike are instinct with life and movement, and reveal the 
born story-teller. And they are set off by an incomparable gift for style, 
which is only occasionally marred by outbursts of misplaced rhetoric. 
Boccaccio has disciplined the vernacular Italian, as regards both language 
and syntax, in the school of ancient Rome, and the result is singularly 
successful. Few writers, even of modern times, handle a periodic and 
comparatively long sentence with greater ease and apparent simplicity. 
Italian critics have objected that, save in occasional conversations, the 
language has in Boccaccio’s hands lost some of its national flavour, but 
for the purpose of telling a story for the story’s sake, of carrying forward 
the reader without hindrance or effort, as on a gently flowing river, the 
style of the Decameron at its best, with its harmony, its graceful dignity, 
and its undercurrent of malice and humour, is a miracle of that art which 
resembles nature. 

There is, however, a reverse side to the medal. The Decameron is frankly 
immoral, and that not so much because the author relates the doings 
of villainous monks and amorous women with evident relish as because 
he is an avowed apologist for free love and adultery. As a picture of 
Florentine society it would be unfair to take it too seriously; rather, it 
represen ts the experience of a man who, having been separated at an early 
age from his unwedded and deserted mother—a Frenchwoman of good 
family—had grown up without any home influence, and had spent his 
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youth in the dissolute Court of Naples. His own relations with women 
account for the irony and cynicism which underlie the seemingly naive 
directness of his narration. 

The year 1361 was a turning-point in Boccaccio's life. He began to 
think of religion, and even of becoming a religious. However, on his 
friend Petrarch's advice, he determined not to give up his literary life 
altogether, but to turn it into a new channel. Accordingly, down to 
his death in 1375, he devoted himself with amazing zeal, industry, and 
patience to the study and spread of ancient literature. His De claribus 
mulieribus and De casilms illustrium virorum , both written with a moral 
purpose, achieved a wide popularity and helped greatly to stimulate that 
interest in human nature which was one of the characteristics of the 
Renaissance. They were both printed (in Germany) at a comparatively 
early date, aitd the De casibus illustrium virorum was translated by John 
Lydgate into English verse and by Pierre Faivre into French prose. His 
Genealogia deorum with all its faults is the earliest modern handbook 
on mythology. 

As a book-collector he was a worthy rival of Petrarch. His library, 
considerable for the time,could boast of some volumes more or less unknown 
to his friend, as for instance, Martial, a complete Ausonius, and the Ibis 
of Ovid. But his great discovery was the manuscript of Tacitus containing 
books xi-xvi of the Annals and books i-v of the Histories , which he 
“rescued" from the monastery of Monte Cassino and copied with his own 
hand. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century a knowledge of Greek, 
except in some parts of southern Italy, where it still survived as a spoken 
language, was very rare in Western Europe. Greek classical literature was 
scantily represented by translations of Plato's Titnaeus, of some of the works 
of Aristotle, and of Diogenes Laertius. Petrarch made a vain effort to learn 
Greek from a Calabrian monk named Barlaam. When a friend sent him 
a manuscript of Homer, he could only gaze at it with reverence and de¬ 
light. But Boccaccio, urged by Petrarch, attained a greater measure of 
success. Hearing of the arrival at Venice of another Calabrian, Leontius 
Pilatus, who had spent some time at Constantinople, he brought him to 
Florence, had him appointed to a professorship, entertained him in his 
own house for three years—an act of real heroism, for the man was of a 
morose temper and repulsive in his habits—kept him at his work on a 
Latin translation of Homer, and, when it was finished, sent a transcript, 
which he made himself, to Petrarch. It was a bad piece of work, for 
Pilatus was as ignorant as he was pretentious. 

Eight months before Boccaccio's death (1375), Coluccio Salutati (1331- 
1406) was appointed Latin Secretary to the Florentine Republic. He 
was a correspondent of Petrarch and Boccaccio, both of whom he greatly 
revered, and after the death of the latter he became the leader of the 
humanist movement at Florence. Grave and even severe in appearance, 
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he had a genial and kindly nature and was always ready to give help and 
encouragement to others. He diligently carried on the search for manu¬ 
scripts, and he was rewarded by finding at Vercelli a manuscript of the 
whole sixteen books of Cicero’s Familiar Epistles. For Cicero he had a 
special cult, but his own Latin style was neither classical nor,like Petrarch’s, 
expressive of his own individuality. 

Contemporary with Salutati was the Augustinian monk, Luigi Marsigli 
(c. 1330-94), to whom Petrarch had given, shortly before his death, 
that precious volume of St Augustine’s Confessions which for forty years 
had been his constant companion. Marsigli had studied at Padua and 
at Paris, where he took a doctor’s degree, but in 1382 he returned to his 
native city of Florence, with a high reputation for learning. At Santo 
Spirito he formed a sort of Academy, where his fellow humanists assembled 
to hear from his lips eloquent discourses on theology, philosophy, and the 
wisdom of the ancients. 

Next to Florence, the city which responded most warmly to Petrarch’s 
call to the study of Latin literature was Padua. Its university since the 
decline of Bologna about 1320 had risen to be the first in Italy, and 
though the Italian universities were not as a rule particularly favourable 
to the new studies, Padua, thanks partly to the enlightened patronage of 
the Carrara family, of whom Francesco I was a close friend of Petrarch, 
was an exception. Added to this, the spirit of Petrarch, who had spent 
the last four years of his life at Arqua, ten miles distant, was still a potent 
influence. In 1392 Giovanni Conversini of Ravenna (1347-1406)—not 
to be confused with Giovanni Malapighi, also of Ravenna (b. 1346), who 
lived with Petrarch as copyist for three years—was appointed to the Chair 
of Rhetoric. He only held the post for a year, but as Chancellor to the 
new lord, Francesco II, he had considerable influence, which he exercised 
for the benefit of humanism. In 1397 Gasparino da Barzizza, who was 
accounted the greatest Latin scholar of his day, became Professor of 
Rhetoric. He inaugurated the critical study of Cicero, paying special 
attention to the De Oratore , and he founded the Ciceronian tradition of 
style, without however becoming a slavish imitator of him. When Padua 
was captured by Venice in 1405 he still remained professor, till in 1422 
he was succeeded by Vittorino da Feltre, who except for an absence of 
eighteen months at Venice had lived at Padua as student and teacher, 
and for part of the time in Gasparino’s house, since 1396. 

Ihe one thing lacking at Padua was Greek, and it is significant of this 
want that in 1397 Pier Paolo Vergerio, Professor of Logic since 1391, 
gave up his post in order to attend the lectures of Manuel Chrysoloras,’ 
who had recently been appointed to a newly established Greek chair in’ 
the Studium or University of Florence. The appointment was a mo¬ 
mentous event in the history of humanism, for it marks the re-introduc¬ 
tion to Western Europe of that Greek thought and learning which 
Byzantine civilisation had guarded so faithfully. Chrysoloras left Florence 
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in 1400, and between that date and his return to his native Constantinople 
in 1403 he lectured at Milan and Pavia. Later he paid several visits to 
Venice, and in 1414 he was sent as an envoy to the Council of Constance. 
He died in the following year, and his epitaph, written by Vergerio, may 
be read to-day in the old monastery at Constance. The three men who 
profited most by his teaching were Leonardo Bruni, Giannozzo Manetti, 
and Guarino da Verona, and of these the last-named accompanied him 
on his return to Constantinople and lived in his house for five years. He 
returned home in 1408, bringing with him a rich prize of 54 volumes, of 
which some contained Greek manuscripts. But the most successful Italian 
collector of Greek manuscripts was the Sicilian, Giovanni Aurispa (1374- 
1450), who travelled in the East from 1405 to 1413 and again from 1421 
to 1423, his second journey being far more fruitful than his first. From 
Constantinople he sent to Florence the famous Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Apollonius Rhodius which are now among the glories of the Laurentian 
library, and lie brought back with him no less than 238 manuscripts. He 
had a friendly rival in Francesco Filelfo, who spent seven years in the 
Byzantine capital as secretary to the Venetian ambassador, married the 
great-niece of Chrysoloras, and returned in 1427 with some 40 manuscripts 
and a better knowledge of Greek than any of his countrymen. In a letter 
to Ambrogio Traversari, written from Bologna the year after his return, 
he gives a complete list of all his manuscripts that had already arrived, 
and he says that he is expecting a few more. We have also three inter¬ 
esting letters from Aurispa to Traversari, in which he in his turn records 
several of his finds. 

In March 1438 an important stimulus was given to the study of Greek 
in Italy by the arrival of 500 Greeks, including the Emperor and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, to attend the Council of Ferrara. Owing to 
the outbreak of the plague, it was transferred in the following January 
to Florence, where it carried on its labours till the following July. It 
was at the prompting of the most learned of the Greek envoys, Georgios 
Gemistos Plethon (1356-1450), that Cosimo de’ Medici founded the 
famous Florentine Academy. Another envoy, Plethoras most illustrious 
pupil, Joannes Bessarion (1403-72), Bishop of Nicaea and afterwards 
Cardinal, remained in Italy to become the leader of Greek scholarship in 
that country and to bequeath his valuable library to the Venetian 
Republic. A third envoy, Theodore Gaza (1400-75), who had fled 
from his home at Thessalonica just before its capture by the Turks in 
1430, was the author of the well-known Greek grammar, the best of the 
fifteenth century. An earlier arrival was George of Trebizond (1396-1484), 
a native of Crete, whom we find at Venice and Padua before 1418. To¬ 
gether with Bessarion and Gaza he was later employed at Rome by 
Nicholas V to translate the works of Aristotle. Younger men were 
Demetrius Chalcondyles (1424-1511) of Athens, the editor of the editio 
princcps of Homer, who lectured successively at Perugia, Padua, Florence, 
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and Milan; and Joannes Argyropoulos (1416-86), who first visited Italy 
in 1441, but did not take up his abode there till after the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople. After Chrysoloras he was the ablest of the Greeks who came 
to Italy. He lectured at Florence from 1456 to 1471, and at Rome from 
1471 to 1486, where he died. He too was an active translator of Aristotle, 
but he was also a distinguished Platonist, and in his lectures he tried 
to reconcile the two philosophers. 

The merit of inviting Manuel Chrysoloras to Florence, the only Italian 
city in which Greek learning took real root, mainly belongs to Pal la 
Strozzi, the noblest Florentine of his day. Learned, wealthy, and generous, 
he was, till his banishment in 1434, the mainstay of humanism in his 
native city. After the death of Salutati, the leading Florentine humanist 
was Niccold Niccoli (1364-1437), of whom we have a charming and vivid, 
if over-indulgent, picture from the pen of Vespasiano da Bisticci, famous 
as a bookseller and copyist and as the biographer of all the humanists 
and patrons of humanism who were his contemporaries. Though Niccold 
Niccoli had a caustic tongue and an irritable and suspicious temper, he 
was the friend, says his biographer, of all the learned men of Italy. He 
had wide interests, especially in everything connected with the ancient 
world, and he had the flair and the critical appreciation of a born col¬ 
lector. Pictures, mosaics, sculptures, vases, gems, coins, medals—he loved 
them all, and he carried his feeling for beauty into his daily life. His food 
was served in antique vases, and he drank from a crystal cup. Clad in a 
red gown which swept the ground, he was a conspicuous figure in the 
streets of Florence. Above all he loved manuscripts, and he spared neither 
pains nor expense in collecting them, purchasing some and making copies 
of others, either with his own hand or by those of professional copyists. 
When he had exhausted his own patrimony, the liberality of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, who allowed him to draw at will on his bank, enabled him to 
continue his work. 

Another leading member of the Florentine circle of humanists was 
Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo (1370-1444), generally known as Leonardo 
Aretino, who was Chancellor of Florence, first in 1410, and again from 
1427 to his death. He was a close friend of Niccold Niccoli, though their 
friendship was interrupted for a time by a violent quarrel. His chief 
service to learning was the translation into Latin—he prided himself on 
his Latin style—of five of Plato’s dialogues, half-a-dozen of Plutarch’s 
Lives, and the Ethics , Politics , and Economics of Aristotle. He also left 
an unfinished Latin history of Florence in twelve books. He was buried 
with great honour in Santa Croce, where his tomb by Bernardo Rossellino 
is one of the glories of the early Renaissance. 

In the same church is the equally beautiful tomb which Desiderio da 
Settignano made for Leonardo’s successor in the chancellorship, Carlo 
Marsuppini (c. 1399-1453), also of Arezzo, who, though he wrote little, 
was regarded as Leonardo’s equal in learning. He was a cold and dour 
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man, his only intimate friend being Niccolo Niccoli, and, unlike the rest 
of the humanists of his generation, was an avowed disbeliever in the 
Christian religion. 

His contemporary, Giannozzo Manetti (1396-1459), is remarkable as 
the most distinguished Hebrew scholar of Italy in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. To multifarious learning he united a marked capacity 
for the conduct of affairs. He was frequently employed on embassies to 
various courts and he held numerous administrative posts, in all of which 
he made a deep impression by the justice of his decisions and the upright¬ 
ness of his character. He was for a short time secretary to Nicholas V, 
and he spent three years in the service of Alfonso, King of Naples, who 
held him in the highest esteem. He had, like Niccolo Niccoli, a fine 
library, in which Greek and Hebrew manuscripts were largely represented. 

A favourite meeting-place of these Florentine humanists was the Camal- 
dulensian convent of Santa Maria degli Angeli just outside Florence, 
the Superior of which was Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439). Much of 
his time was spent in translating the Greek Fathers, and he regarded 
pagan literature with some disquietude. When Cosimo de 1 Medici bade 
him translate the Lives of Diogenes Laertius, he complied with reluctance 
and misgiving. His correspondence edited by Mehus, with the life pre¬ 
fixed to it, is one of our chief sources of knowledge for Italian humanism. 
For the last eight years of his life he was General of his Order. 

Though he w r as born at Terranuova, a little distance from Florence, 
and though he spent most of his life at Rome, Gianfrancesco Poggio 
Bracciolini (1380-1459) was proud to call himself a Florentine. While 
earning his livelihood as a notary and copyist, he attracted the attention of 
Salutati and Niccolo Niccoli, and through Salutati's interest he obtained 
early in 1404 a post in the Papal Chancery, but, though his duties for 
the next fifty years kept him chiefly at Rome, he continued to maintain 
friendly relations with his Florentine friends, especially with Niccolo 
Niccoli, whom he regarded with the affectionate piety of a son, and with 
Leonardo Bruni. His services to humanism in the course of his long life 
were manifold: he inaugurated the serious study of Roman topography, 
and wrote a rapid but impressive survey of its ancient monuments as they 
existed at the close of the pontificate of Martin V; he copied inscriptions, 
collected coins and sculptures (chiefly torsos and noseless busts), and 
formed a small but select library of Latin authors. But the work by which 
he is best known is the discovery of new manuscripts of classical authors. 
It was indeed a happy chance which sent him as Apostolic Secretary to the 
Council of Constance in 1414, for it enabled him to undertake four highly 
successful journeys in pursuit of his quarry. On his first journey, made 
in the first half of 1415, he found in the abbey of Cluny a manuscript 
of Cicero which contained three speeches, known in France but unknown 
in Italy. His second journey (1416) brought him to the abbey of St 
Gall, where “in a filthy and dark dungeon at the bottom of a tower' 1 he 
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unearthed manuscripts of Valerius Flaccus (three and a half books) and 
Asconius, and a complete text of Quintilian. This last discovery aroused 
enthusiasm and from this time Quintilian's influence was considerable, 
particularly on Valla, Vittorino da Feltre, Battista Guarino, and later on 
Erasmus. The third journey (1417) was even more fruitful, for he added 
to his trophies Lucretius, Manilius, Silius Italicus, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus—all probably discovered in the monastery of Fulda. Later 
in the same year he found the Pro Caecina at Langres, and seven other 
new speeches of Cicero at Cologne. Two other finds, Columella and the 
Silvae of Statius, belong either to the third or the fourth journey. 

A little later (1421) Gherardo Landriani, Bishop of Lodi, discovered 
in his cathedral a manuscript of Cicero's rhetorical works, including the 
Brutus , which was absolutely new, and the De Oratore and the Orator , 
which had hitherto been known only through imperfect copies. The 
precious manuscript was entrusted to Barzizza and greatly rejoiced his 
heart. It was lost soon afterwards, but not till copies of it had been made. 
In 1429 Poggio was permitted to borrow from Monte Cassino for the 
purpose of transcription a manuscript of Frontinus' De aquaeductibus, and 
in the same year Nicholas of Cusa forwarded to Cardinal Orsini, in whose 
service he was, a manuscript containing twelve new plays of Plautus. 
The Cardinal kept it for some time under lock and key, greatly to the 
indignation of Poggio, who had spared no pains to get hold of it. 

By 1429 the tale of Latin classical authors, as we now have it, was nearly 
complete. But a prolonged search in the library of Bobbio, the famous 
Lombard monastery founded by St Columbanus, where the saint died and 
was buried, which was carried out during the years 1493 to 1506, resulted 
in the discovery of various minor authors, of whom the most important 
was the Christian poet Prudentius. A little later—about the year 1500— 
Fra Giocondo of Verona, scholar and architect, discovered at Paris a 
manuscript of the hitherto unknown correspondence between Plinv and 
Trajan, and this was followed in 1508 by one of the greatest of the 
Renaissance acquisitions. 

The Histories of Tacitus and books xi-xvi of the Annals had, as we 
have seen, been discovered by Boccaccio at Monte Cassino, and in 1426 
the manuscript came mysteriously into the hands of Niccolo Niccoli, who 
lent it to Poggio. It is now in the Laurentian library (Mediceus II). In 
1427 Poggio heard from a monk of Hersfeld of a manuscript of Tacitus' 
three minor works, but it did not reach Rome till 1455. Finally in 1508 
the first six books of the Annals (Mediceus I) were discovered in the 
Westphalian monastery of Corvev. Lastly, in 1527 Simon Grynaeus 
discovered books i-v of the fifth decade of Livy in the monastery of 
Lorsch near Worms, one of the most famous of medieval German libraries. 

The discovery of manuscripts naturally stimulated the formation of 
libraries. The modest collection formed by Poggio was far surpassed by that 
of Niccolo Niccoli, who at his death in 1437 possessed 800 volumes. These 
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he bequeathed to sixteen trustees, among whom were Cosimo de 1 Medici, 
Leonardo Bruni, and Poggio, with the view of their being preserved in a 
library accessible to the public. Accordingly Cosimo, who, as we have 
seen, had advanced to Niccoli considerable sums of money, placed 400 
of the manuscripts in the library which he had recently built for the 
monastery of San Marco, and added the remainder to his private collection. 
He also formed a third library in the Badia of Fiesole. The Medicean 
library received accessions from Cosimo’s grandson, Lorenzo, especially 
of Greek manuscripts collected for him by Janus Lascaris. When after 
Lorenzo's death it was joined to that of San Marco, the united collec¬ 
tion, which came to be known as the Laurentian library, consisted, 
according to an inventory made in 1495, of 1089 manuscripts, of which 
about 460 were Greek. 

Older than the library of San Marco was that founded by Galeazzo 
Visconti {oh. 1878) at Pavia, and considerably increased, first by his son 
Gian Galeazzo (oh. 1402), and then by his grandson Filippo Maria, who 
ruled from 1412 to 1446. In 1426 it contained 988 manuscripts, and it 
went on increasing under Francesco Sforza and his son Galeazzo Maria, 
who was a pupil of Filelfo. Another famous library was that of Federigo 
of Montefelt.ro, Duke of Urbino and Captain-General of the forces to 
Francesco Sforza. The catalogue, which was in process of making when 
the duke died in 1482, enumerates 772 manuscripts, of which 78 were 
Hebrew, 93 Greek, and 604 Latin. 

One of the greatest of private collectors was Cardinal Bessarion. In 
1468, four years before his death, his collection, which he bequeathed to 
the republic of Venice, consisted of 482 Greek and 264 Latin manuscripts. 
Another collection was that made by Domenico Malatesta Novello, lord 
of Cesena, who built for it, in 1452, a library which still exists and is an 
interesting example of a chained library. 

But by far the greatest of these Renaissance libraries was that of the 
Vatican, which was practically founded by Pope Nicholas V. According 
to the inventory made at his death in 1455 it contained 353 Greek 
manuscripts and 824 Latin ones. By 1481, according to the catalogue 
made by Platina, the librarian of Sixtus IV, the total number of manu¬ 
scripts had increased to 2527, of which 770 were Greek and 1757 Latin. 
At the death of Sixtus IV in 1484, about 1100 more had been added. 
LInlike the other Renaissance libraries, with the exception of that of 
Urbino, the Vatican was essentially a theological library. But, by reason 
that the search for manuscripts had been carried on by humanists wdio 
were mainly interested in pagan literature, it does not contain many 
novelties. In the Latin library we find Cyprian, Tertullian, and Lac- 
tantius, the last author being a favourite with the humanists by virtue of 
his style, and various Latin versions, new as well as old, of the Greek 
Fathers. The Greek library is described by Dr James as “commonplace” 
and “disappointing.'’ The earliest ages of Christian literature are hardly 
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represented at all; there is only one volume of Origen; and there is no 
complete Greek Bible. 

The formation of these libraries necessitated the extensive employment 
of copyists, who had greatly increased both in numbers and efficiency 
since the days of Petrarch. Both he and Boccaccio, and later Niccolo 
Niccoli, Manetti, and Poggio, had to copy many manuscripts with their 
own hands. But the demands of eager and wealthy collectors called forth 
a supply of competent professionals. Copyists of Greek manuscripts 
commanded a high rate of pay, and in this branch of the work the first 
place was held by Theodore Gaza. Cosimo de Medici employed for his 
library at Fiesole 45 copyists, who turned out 200 volumes in 22 months. 
The Duke of IJrbino kept 30 to 40 at work for fourteen years. “There was 
not a single printed book in his library; he would have been ashamed to 
have one,” says his biographer, Vespasiano da Bisticci (1421-98), who 
had helped him to form the library, as he had already helped Cosimo de" 
Medici, and as he had probably helped Nicholas V, with whom he was on 
the friendliest of terms. It was his business to find the copyists, and to 
some extent, for he was not devoid of scholarship, to superintend their 
work. The services of Nicholas V were of a higher order. He was not 
only responsible for the Vatican library, but he wrote out for Cosimo de’ 
Medici with his own hand a classified list of desirable works, and he per¬ 
formed the same office for the Duke of IJrbino, for Malatesta Novello of 
Cesena, and for Alessandro Sforza of Pesaro. The Canon of Parentucelli, 
as it is called, still survives to bear witness to his learning. 

It will be seen that all these libraries, except those of Niccolo Niccoli 
and Cardinal Bessarion, were due to the munificence of various despots, 
of the Visconti and Sforza, of the Duke of Urhino, of Cosimo and Lorenzo 
de 1 Medici, who were none the less despots for being nominally private 
citizens, and of Nicholas V and his successors, who may be fairly counted 
in the same category. So in general the development of humanism owed 
far more to the enlightened enthusiasm of these powerful and wealthy 
patrons than to the action of the universities. These were mainly devoted 
to professional studies—law, medicine, theology. At more than one 
university there were sometimes as many as twenty professorships of law. 
Latin and Greek, on the other hand, were only provided for by occasional 
teachers,and humanist professors wandered from one university to another, 
or often to a town which did not possess a university, according as 
stipends were forthcoming. Padua, the leading university, was an 
exception, for its Chair of Rhetoric was held by a succession of distin¬ 
guished humanists. Next to it in reputation were Pavia and, later, Pisa, 
whither the Florentine Stadium, which, in spite of Manuel Chrysoloras 
and other distinguished professors, never attained great distinction, was 
transferred in 1472. For Florence, like Venice and Milan, discovered that 
it was far easier to find lodgings for students in a comparatively small 
town than in the capital itself. Ferrara, which was revived about 1420, 
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obtained a brief renown from the presence of Guarino da Verona, for 
whom it founded a professorship in 1436. Among the students whom he 
attracted were a small band of English humanists. Bologna during 
the decade 1420-30 shewed a marked interest in humanist studies, 
among those who profited by its hospitality being Aurispa, Guarino and 
his pupil Lamola, Beccadelli, Filelfo, and the future Pope Nicholas V. But 
it was not till the second half of the fifteenth century that it appointed 
professors of Greek or Latin for any considerable period. Naples, unlike 
all the other Italian universities, except that of the Roman Curia, was 
entirely dependent on its ruling sovereign. Happily it had in Alfonso I 
an enthusiastic and liberal supporter of humanism. 

In another essential development of humanism, namely education, the 
despots did good service. It was to the lords of Ferrara and Mantua 
—princes of the houses of Este and Gonzaga—that we mainly owe the 
work of the two great schoolmasters of the Renaissance, Guarino da Verona 
and Vittorino da Feltre. 

The first in the field was Guarino (1370-1460), who, having returned, 
as we have seen, from Greece in 1408, lived at Florence from 1410 to 1414, 
and in the latter year established a school on humanist lines at Venice. 
But in 1419 he transferred it to Verona, his native town, where he had 
been appointed Professor of Rhetoric. Then in 1429 he accepted an offer 
from Nicholas III d’Este, the lord of Ferrara, to superintend the educa¬ 
tion of his eldest son Leonello, and at Ferrara he spent, with hardly a 
break, the remaining thirty-one years of his life. With the young prince 
were associated a large number of resident pupils, so that Guarino was 
able to carry on his essential work, and to develop more completely his 
methods of education. 

The activities of his long life of ninety years were by no means confined 
to education; there were few, if any, sides of humanism which he did not 
represent with marked distinction. His interest in the search for manu¬ 
scripts continued after his return from Constantinople, and he was closely 
associated with the discoveries of Plautus, Cicero, and Celsus. He wrote 
letters, like so many of the humanists, with a view to publication; he 
rivalled Manetti as an orator, and was in great demand for inaugural, 
matrimonial, and funeral speeches. His contribution to the translation 
of Greek authors consisted of several Lives of Plutarch, two orations of 
Isocrates, three works of Lucian, and the whole of Strabo. He also did 
good work as a textual critic, chiefly on Caesar, Cicero’s speeches, the two 
Plinies, Aldus Gellius, and Servius. Nor must it be forgotten that his 
studies embraced sacred as well as pagan authors, and that, ardent 
humanist though he was, he regarded humanism as an evolution from 
the medieval world rather than as a revolt against it. 

Vittorino (1378-1446) began his life-work a few years later than 
Guarino, for though he joined him at Venice, probably in 1415, he does 
not appear to have helped in the conduct of his school. But in 1420 we 
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find him receiving a number of students in his house at Padua, and three 
years later he was carrying on the same work at Venice with the difference 
that many, if not most, of his pupils were not university students. Then, 
before the year was out, he received an offer from Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, 
the lord of Mantua, to superintend the education of his children. He 
accepted the offer and remained at Mantua till his death in 1446. To 
the three Gonzaga boys, whose ages ranged from nine to three—another 
boy and a girl, Cecilia, were born later—were added the sons of the 
leading Mantuan families, of some of the other princes of northern Italy, 
and of personal friends, and lastly, free of charge, the promising sons 
of poor parents, these amounting at one time to as many as forty. The 
greater number were lodged in a palace of the Marquess, known as La 
Gioiosa, but which Vittorino preferred to call La Giocosa; the rest lived 
in a house close at hand. 

The story of this greatest school of the Renaissance has been well 
and fully told by Professor Woodward, and it will be described in the 
general account of Renaissance education in the next volume of this 
History. But some of its features may be referred to here, so far as they 
throw light on the character of the Renaissance spirit. In the first place, 
it was before all things a classical education, an education based on the 
study of Greek and Roman literature. Latin was the ordinary language 
of conversation, and the writing of Latin prose was sedulously practised. 
But the importance of Greek literature by the side of Latin was steadily 
insisted upon—by Vittorino even more than by Guarino. Vittorino was 
not, indeed, Guarino’s equal as a Greek scholar, but he called to his 
assistance such proficients as George of Trebizond and Theodore Gaza. 

As the result of this humanist education, Guarino's son Battista could 
write in his treatise De or dine docendi et studcndl (1459), which is based on 
the practice of his father's school, that “ as to my own conviction, without a 
knowledge of Greek, Latin scholarship itself is, in any real sense, impos¬ 
sible." Christian authors were read as well as pagan—Lactantius, whose 
classical style, as we have seen, made him a favourite with the humanists, 
Augustine, Jerome, and Cyprian. Other subjects besides Latin and Greek 
literature found a place in the curriculum, especially history and ethical 
philosophy, and Vittorino, at any rate, paid considerable attention to 
mathematics. Religious and moral training was regarded as of primary 
importance, and both Vittorino and Guarino insisted upon daily at¬ 
tendance at worship. Neither of them seems to have been in the least 
embarrassed by a sense of contradiction between pagan and Christian 
ideals, and their whole method was a practical answer to such a protest 
against the revival of classical learning as the llegola del governo di cura 
farniliare of Giovanni Domenici of the Dominican convent of Santa 
Maria Novella (c. 1400-05). 

This education was not confined to boys. Among Guarino's pupils 
were Isotta and Ginevra Nogarola of Verona; among Vittorino's Cecilia 
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Gonzaga (5. 1425), whose features are familiar to us from Pisanello’s 
beautiful medal, and Ippolita, daughter of Francesco Sforza and wife 
of Alfonso II of Naples. Both Isotta and Cecilia attained consider¬ 
able distinction as humanists, being learned in Greek as well as Latin. 
Both took the veil at an early age. But the first of the learned women 
of the Renaissance was Battista di Montefeltro (1383-1450), to whom 
Leonardo Bruni dedicated his treatise De studiis et Uteris soon after her 
marriage in 1405 to Galeazzo Malatesta, heir to the lordship of Pesaro. 
The marriage was an unhappy one, and after her widowhood she too took 
the veil. This record of women who studied the humanities is a scant one, 
but it serves to shew that the Renaissance, even in its early days, was 
not averse to the higher education of women. Moreover, those eager 
students who retired from the world to the cloister were the forerunners 
of Eleonora of Aragon, the wife of Ercole d’Este, and her daughters 
Isabella, the wife of Francesco Gonzaga, and Beatrice, the wife of Ludo¬ 
vico il Moro, who helped to make the courts of Ferrara, Mantua, and 
Milan important centres of art and culture; of Elisabetta Gonzaga, sister 
of Francesco and wife of Guid’ Ubaldo of Montefeltro, who did the same 
for the Court of Urbino; of Catarina Cornaro, the Queen of Cyprus; of 
Vittoria Colonna and Olympia Morata. 

When Tommaso Parentucelli (1398-1455), to the surprise of everybody, 
was elected Pope in March 1447, and took the title of Nicholas V, all 
the humanists were filled with joy. Poggio spoke of him as a “heaven¬ 
sent” Pope, and Guarino wrote him a long, laudatory letter of congratu¬ 
lation. If he w r as not in the first rank of scholars, he was a voracious 
reader both of Christian and pagan literature and had, as we have seen, 
a great knowledge of books. After studying at Bologna for seven years, 
he went to Florence and acted as tutor to the sons, first of Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, and then of Palla Strozzi. Returning to Bologna he entered the 
service of the Bishop, Niccolo Albergata, afterwards Cardinal, and ac¬ 
companied him on his many embassies. lie thus became acquainted with 
other countries than his own, and, what he must have valued most, with 
the leading scholars of Italy. He had only been a short time Bishop of 
Bologna and Cardinal when he was elected Pope. He at once conceived 
and proceeded to put into execution the idea of making Rome the 
material and intellectual capital of Italy, and to this end he was stimulated 
by two ruling passions, a passion for building and a passion for books. 
He rebuilt the walls and a great part of the Capitol, he restored several 
churches, he began to rebuild St Peter’s from the foundations, and he 
planned and partly carried out extensive additions to the Vatican. His 
intellectual schemes were equally ambitious, and in the furtherance of 
them he gave his patronage freely to the leading humanists. He attracted 
them to his Court all the more readily because since the death of Bruni 
(1444) Florence, largely owing to the preoccupation of Cosimo de 1 Medici 
with political affairs, had ceased for a time to be the chief centre of Italian 
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humanism. Poggio was already a papal secretary, and the Pope’s personal 
friend, Manetti, who was to become his biographer, came at his invitation 
from Florence, and having been made a secretary with an annual stipend 
of 600 ducats was set to the double task of writing an Apology for 
Christianity and of translating the Bible into Latin. But the chief work 
upon which the Pope employed the humanists was the translation of 
Greek prose writers. The Greek Fathers were allotted to George of 
Trebizond; Aristotle to Bessarion and Theodore Gaza. As for the 
Greek historians, Diodorus Siculus was entrusted to Poggio, who had 
previously translated Xenophon’s Cyropaedla; Strabo to Guarino and 
Gregorio of Citta di Costello (Gregorius Tifernas); and Appian to Pier 
Candido Decembrio (1399-1477), who had lived for thirty years at Milan 
as secretary to the Visconti dukes, and whom the Pope now took into 
his own service. Polybius fell to Niccolo Perotti (1430-80), who was a 
pupil of Valla, and Valla himself received 500 ducats for a translation of 
Thucydides. The same scholar began a translation of Herodotus, but 
did not live to complete it. 

The Pope’s latest recruit was Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), who 
visited him in 1453 in the course of a triumphal journey from Milan to 
Naples and presented him with a copy of his filthy satires. Nicholas V 
read them with approval, and offered their author a house in Rome, an 
estate in the country, and 10,000 ducats for a Latin translation of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. But the Pope’s death in 1455 prevented the 
proposal from being carried out. Filelfo had been professor at Florence, 
but when Cosimo de’ Medici, whom Filelfo had violently opposed, was 
recalled from exile in 1434, he fled to Siena. In 1439 he took service first 
with Filippo Maria Visconti, and then with the new lord of Milan, 
Francesco Sforza. But on the latter’s death (14C6) his star set, and, after 
fifteen years of a wandering life, he died in poverty at Florence. lie had 
glaring faults, but his vigour, alike physical and intellectual, was amazing, 
while his knowledge of Greek and Latin literature and his power of 
composing in both languages did not fall far short of his pretensions. 

A different and higher type of humanism is represented bv Flavio 
Biondo (1392-1463), a native of Forli, who had been appointed a papal 
secretary by Eugeni us IV. He was the true founder of classical archae¬ 
ology, for in Roma triumphans^ Roma instaurata , and Italia illustrata he 
treated the several topics of Roman antiquities, Roman topography, and 
Italian geography in a really scientific spirit. His Roma instaurata , 
written in 1446 and first printed in 1474, kept the field unchallenged till 
the appearance of the second edition of Marliani’s work seventy years 
later. Lacking Biondo’s critical faculty, but an ardent worker in the field 
of archaeology, was Ciriaco of Ancona (c. 1391-c. 1451), who spent his 
time in transcribing inscriptions and exploring archaeological remains, 
not only in Italy but in many countries of the East. 

A greater name is that of Lorenzo Valla (1405-57), the founder of 
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critical scholarship and historical criticism. He learnt Greek at Florence 
from Aurispa, and in 1431 he was appointed Professor of Rhetoric at 
Pavia, where he had as fellow-professors Antonio Beccadelli (1394-1471), 
generally known as “il Panormita,” the author of the scandalous Hernia - 
phroditiis, and Maffeo Vegio (1406-58), an upright, tolerant, and sin¬ 
cere Christian, whose early devotion to Virgil had been succeeded by an 
even greater devotion to St Augustine and St Monica. In 1432 Valla 
published a treatise entitled De voluptate , in which under the form of a 
dialogue between Leonardo Bruni, Beccadelli, and Niccolo Niccoli he 
examined in turn the ethical doctrines of the Stoics, the Epicureans, and 
Christ. Valla’s mouthpiece is Niccolo Niccoli, who, while defending the 
Epicureans against the Stoics, maintains the inferiority of both systems 
to Christianity, which he declares to be a religion, not of gloomy asceticism, 
but of joyous freedom. From 1435 to 1448 Valla was in the service of 
Alfonso of Naples, and it was there that he translated sixteen books of 
the Iliad and wrote the famous treatise in which he proved the spurious- 
ness of the Donation of Constantine (1440). Seeing that he had also 
denounced as spurious the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, and had 
questioned the traditional composition of the Apostles’ Creed by the 
Apostles in person, it argued great courage on the part of Nicholas V to 
give him a post at his Court. Valla’s criticism was by no means confined 
to the cherished traditions of the Church; he attacked the logic of Aris¬ 
totle and the jurisprudence of Bartolus, thus following in the footsteps 
of Petrarch. He made a scientific study of the Latin language, and gave 
his results to the world in that abiding monument of his scholarship, the 
Elcgantlae latinae linguae , which, first printed at Venice in 1471, went 
through fifty-nine editions between that date and 1536, and even at the 
present day may be consulted with profit. 

If humanism is rightly defined as the cult of antiquity, then Alfonso 
of Aragon (1385-1458), who by the capture of Naples in 1442 finally 
dispossessed Rene of Anjou of the Neapolitan crown, was the ideal 
humanist. There was something of superstition in his cult. Every day he 
had read to him, besides a portion of the Bible, a few pages of Seneca 
and Livy, and when the supposed bones of the Roman historian were dis¬ 
covered at Padua, he sent Beccadelli to Venice to beg for an arm. As a 
patron of humanists he maintained an honourable rivalry with Nicholas V, 
and his patronage is said to have cost him 20,000 ducats a year. 

Among the recipients of his bounty were Poggio, Theodore Gaza, 
George of Trebizond, and (after the death of Nicholas V) Manetti. But 
the humanists who were most closely associated with him were Valla, 
Bartolommeo Fazio (c. 1400-57), a pupil of Guarino and a fine Latinist, 
and II Panormita, who spent thirty-six years at his Court and that of his 
successor. In spite of II Panormita’s high reputation, he was no more 
than a facile and agreeable writer of Latin verse and prose. It was a 
disquieting feature of humanism, and one which justified the appre- 
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hensions of Ambrogio Traversari, that his scandalous volume, which he 
wrote when he was past thirty, was received with favour, and even with 
acclamation, by good men like Guarino and King Alfonso. 

The excuse is that these ardent humanists suffered from more than a 
touch of that pedantry which regards language and literature as having 
little relation to real life. The same pedantry was at the bottom of the 
scurrilous invectives, founded upon classical models, which they hurled 
against each other. Poggio, Valla, Filelfo, George of Trebizond, Guarino, 
Niccolo Niceoli, and Leonardo Bruni all figured in encounters of this 
sort; but the three who most distinguished themselves by the vigour of 
their attacks and the indecency of their personal allusions were Poggio, 
Valla, and Filelfo. 

The great favour shewn to the humanists was largely the result of that 
inordinate desire for fame which, starting from Petrarch, became so pro¬ 
nounced a feature of the Renaissance. The humanists, naively confident 
in the immortality of their writings, succeeded in }>ersuading their patrons 
that they could confer on them eternal glory or eternal shame—or, worse 
still, consign them to oblivion. Thus there sprang up between princes 
and humanists a brisk traffic, in which no one was more successful than 
Filelfo. He even got monev out of that shrewd eundotticre , Francesco 
Sforza, for an epic poem, the Sfortias , which celebrated his illustrious 
deeds. 

Another charge that has been brought against the humanists as a class 
is that they were hostile to the Christian religion. Rut this, at any rate 
for the period we are now considering, is not supported by the facts. It 
is true that Poggio attacked the corrupt practices of the Church, especially 
of the Roman Curia, with acrimony and irreverence. But lie was not a 
disbeliever in Christianity. It is true that Valla brought his critical 
artillery to bear on some of the Church’s most cherished traditions; but 
he never waged war on the essential doctrines of the faith. Even Filelfo, 
who was as inimical as Poggio to the monks and friars, and who admitted 
none but pagan authors to his library, professed an almost zealous ortho¬ 
doxy. In fact, almost the only humanist who openly proclaimed himself 
a pagan was Carlo Marsuppini. On the other hand, the two great school¬ 
masters, Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino da Verona, whose influence 
through their scholars must have reached far and wide, were, as we have 
seen, very sincere and orthodox Christians. The same may be said of 
Pier Paolo Vergerio, the author of the first treatise on humanist educa¬ 
tion, De ingenuis moribus , which, written in 1403 or soon after, remained 
a classic till the middle of the sixteenth century. Leonardo Brum's Dc 
studiis et litcris , written a year or two later, shews the same Christian 
spirit. And of the humanists in general at this time it may be said that 
in spite of their devotion to Cicero and Seneca—Lucretius was hardly 
known to them—they were neither sceptics nor rationalists. In fact down 
*q the very close of the fifteenth century the Church and humanism were 
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in close alliance. It was not till 1516 that Pomponazzi published his 
famous treatise, On the immortality of the soul. 

Thus much of humanism. But humanism was not the whole of the 
Renaissance, and we must now take into account another manifestation 
of the Renaissance spirit which is equally well known to us in detail and 
in which the primacy of Florence was equally pronounced. The announce¬ 
ment of the competition for the second doors of the Florence Baptistery 
in the first year of the fifteenth century marks the beginning of a great 
revival of Italian art. The successful competitor, Lorenzo Ghiberti 
(1381-1455), had all the many-sidedness of the great Renaissance artists; 
but though there is, perhaps, no great exaggeration in his remark that 
“there are few important works in our country w'hich have not been 
designed and executed by my hand," he had a less powerful and a less 
far-reaching influence than either Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446) or 
Donatello or Masaccio. 

In spite of the story, told with such picturesque detail by Antonio 
Manetti (who was only twenty-three at the time of Brunelleschi's death) 
and repeated by Vasari, of the visit paid by Brunelleschi and Donatello 
to Rome, and of the formers long sojourn in that city, it may be said 
that the four great Florentines owed less to antiquity than to their 
medieval predecessors. Ghiberti in his Commentaries praises highly not 
only Giotto, but Taddeo Gaddi and Orcagna and the Sienese painters, 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Simone Martini, and Duccio; and though he speaks 
with enthusiasm of certain recently discovered specimens of classical art, 
nothing can be more unclassical than his later doors (the “Gates of 
Paradise") with their four separate planes of relief and their strong pic¬ 
torial effect. Donatello’s statues, with one exception, owe nothing to 
antiquity, and it must be remembered that in his day all that w^as known 
of classical sculpture did not amount to much more than five or six 
bronzes in or around the Lateran palace, the bronze horses at Venice, and 
a few r sarcophagi at Florence, Pisa, and elsewhere, and that nearly all 
these belonged to the Graeco-Roman period, none to the great age of 
Greek sculpture. Only in the horse of his Gattamelata statue, which he 
began about 1445, can Donatello be said to have been helped by a classical 
model—the bronze horses at Venice. It is true that his Annunciation in 
Santa Croce, one of the most beautiful works of the early Renaissance, is 
set in a carved frame which shews rich Renaissance decoration; but it 
is not till nearly the close of his life, when he executed the pulpits of San 
Lorenzo, that he makes much use of classical forms in his architectural 
backgrounds. 

Masaccio learned much from Giotto and much from Donatello, but, 
according to Leonardo da Vinci, it was the study of nature, “the mistress 
of all masters," which enabled him to bring back painting to the true 
path upon which Giotto had set it. Similarly Ghiberti, speaking of his 
second doors, says that he strove to imitate nature as closely as possible. 
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Donatello’s statues were inspired by the study of living models, and 
several of his prophets are evidently portraits of his fellow-citizens. Even 
Brunelleschi, the parent of Renaissance architecture, had reached middle 
age before he built a complete Renaissance building. The problem which 
occupied his mind during the earlier part of his career was how to finish 
a medieval one. 

The great church of Santa Maria del Fiore still lacked a cupola to 
complete the work of Arnolfo and his successors, and owing to the immense 
span this was a problem of very great difficulty. After many years of 
pondering and investigation, in which he was helped far more by the 
neighbouring Baptistery than, as one story goes, bv the Pantheon of 
Rome, Brunelleschi arrived at a solution, and in 1420 his model, which 
shewed a double cupola without centering, was accepted by the Opera del 
Duomo (the Building Committee). In 1436 the cupola was finished and 
there only remained the lantern; Brunelleschi's design for this was ac¬ 
cepted, but the work was not begun till shortly before his death. His 
palaces, the Palazzo Pitti (altered and added to in the seventeenth century) 
and the finer Palazzo Pazzi (now Quaratesi), shew little departure from 
medieval tradition, and it is only in his churches that he works out after 
his own fashion the principles which he had studied in Rome. But here 
again he was largely influenced by the Romanesque work of his own 
Florence, such as the SS. Apostoli, San Miniato, and the old Badia 
at Fiesole. In the old sacristy of San Lorenzo and in the Pazzi chapel of 
Santa Croce the classical work is merely decorative; on the other hand, 
in the churches of San Lorenzo and Santo Spirito the classical pilasters 
and entablature have for the first time a real structural importance. 

While profiting to the full by medieval tradition and practice, Brunel¬ 
leschi was always improving upon them. Throughout his work on the 
Duomo he was perpetually hampered by the pedantry and prejudices of 
the Opera, and its successful completion was the triumph of individual 
genius over authority and tradition. In fact the most striking character¬ 
istic of Florentine art during the early Renaissance is the individualism 
and the enquiring spirit of its greatest exponents. All were occupied with 
important and difficult problems, whether of engineering or perspective 
or light. Brunelleschi is said to have “ rediscovered the art of perspective,” 
and it was the master-passion of Paolo Uccello. 

Later Piero de' Franceschi (1416?-92), who, though not a Florentine, 
was born in Tuscany and worked under Domenico Veneziano at Florence, 
and who was reputed to be the first geometrician of his time, studied the 
subject scientifically and embodied his results in an unpublished treatise. 
He also paid close attention to problems of light and shade, as may be 
seen in his famous frescoes at Arezzo (begun in 1453), especially in the 
Vision of Constantine. 

Another feature of the Florentine painters and sculptors was their 
sympathy with human nature and their belief in the high calling of man. 
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Much of their work is an embodiment of Hamlet’s “What a piece of work 
is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and moving 
how express and admirable!” Energy, sometimes restrained, sometimes 
animated, but always combined with dignity is a noticeable characteristic 
of Donatello’s work. His St George, his Gattamelata, and some of his 
Madonnas are models of dignified restraint, while his bronze reliefs on 
the altar of Sant’ Antonio at Padua and on the pulpits of San Lorenzo 
at Florence, and his glorious “Cantoria” are no less remarkable for their 
lively and rhythmical animation. It is the same with Masaccio. Note the 
massive dignity of his Madonna in our National Gallery, and the contrast 
in the fresco of the Tribute-money between the calm dignity of Christ 
and the energetic indignation of St Peter. Indeed, all his frescoes in Santa 
Maria del Carmine shew the same sense of the essential nobility of the 
human form and the same power of representing the character of an action 
bv gesture as well as by expression. So too, going outside Florence, we 
find in the reliefs which Giacopo della Quercia (1374P-1438), the great 
Sienese sculptor, executed for the portal of San Petronio at Bologna, a 
feeling for the human figure in dramatic and energetic action which pro¬ 
claims him as the forerunner of Michelangelo. 

But the beauty of woman and the joyousness of childhood appealed as 
powerfully to many of the Renaissance artists as the vigour and energy 
of man. Giacopo della Quercia was also the sculptor of the lovely figure 
of liana del Carretto in the cathedral at Lucca. The charm of Filippo 
Lippi (1406-69), the favourite painter of the Medici, is largely due to 
the delicate beauty of his women and children, and those of a greater 
artist than Lippi, Luca della Robbia (1400-82), shew equal beauty, 
and beauty of a more intellectual type. His “ Cantoria” with its glorious 
dancing and singing children is a worthy companion to that of Donatello, 
the supreme sculptor of childhood. 

The study of man in general leads to the study of individual man, and 
when this coincides with a strong desire for posthumous fame, portraiture 
rapidly develops. Yet during the first half of the fifteenth century 
avowed portraits of living persons were rare at Florence. Donatello 
immortalised his friends under the guise of prophets, and made busts 
of women and boys as Magdalens or .John the Baptists. Masaccio and 
Filippo Lippi introduced portraits of Florentine citizens into their frescoes. 
Even Fra Angelico adopted this method of portraiture. But in the Courts 
of northern Italy and of Naples portraiture was open and avowed, and 
those despotic, art-loving princes found in Antonio Pisano, commonly 
known as Pisanello (1397-c. 1450), a portraitist of rare genius. His 
medals of Filippo Maria Visconti, Francesco Sforza, Sigismondo Malatesta 
and his younger brother Malatesta Novello, of Gianfrancesco Gonzaga 
and his daughter Cecilia, Leonello d’Este, and the numerous medals of 
Alfonso of Naples, all executed between 1440 and 1450, form a remark¬ 
able record which may be completed by those of Vittorino da Felt re, 
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the great schoolmaster of Mantua, and of Pier Candido Decernbrio, who 
served the Visconti so long and so faithfully. 

Remarkable as are the obverses of Pisanello's medals, even more re¬ 
markable are the reverses. The best of these, notably those of the medals 
of Cecilia Gonzaga, Malatesta Novcllo, and Leonello d'Kste (the marriage 
medal), shew all the power of design, the sense of the capacities and the 
limitations of the artist's medium, the economy, the restraint, thesimplicity, 
the perfect workmanship of the best Classical art. Yet they owe little, if 
anything, to Classical influence. So in Luca della Robbia's work, whether 
it be his bronze doors, or his terra-cotta reliefs, or his u Cantona,' 1 or his 
monument to Bishop Federighi, we find the same felicity of artistic ex¬ 
pression, the same instinctive perception of the treatment appropriate 
to his medium. x\nd his debt to antiquity is even less than Pisanello's. 

Luca della Robbia's work, if less mystical than Fra Angelico's, is just 
as instinct with Christian sentiment. Donatello’s few authentic Madonnas, 
less winning than Luca's, arrest us by their look of yearning tenderness 
and sad foreboding. In the painters the religious feeling is less marked. 
Masaccio certainly has it, but Paolo Uccello was too much occupied 
with the scientific side of his art to care for its spiritual side, and Filippo 
Lippi, though he owed much to the influence of Masaccio and something 
to that of Fra Angelico, had but a small share of their religious spirit. 
His pictures charm us by their grace and geniality and the evident 
pleasure with which he painted them, but they are eloquent of his love 
for the things of this world. 

In the Courts of northern Italy the secularisation of art proceeded more 
rapidly than at Florence. At Verona the fresco of the Crucifixion, painted 
towards the close of the fourteenth century by Altiehiero and Avanzo, 
shews that the painters are chiefly interested in the contemporaneous 
figures with which the canvas is crowded. The same interest in the world 
around him is manifest in the half-dozen existing pictures and in the 
sketch-books of their follower and fellow-citizen, Pisanello, who became 
famous as a painter by his work at Venice, Rome, V erona, Mantua, Pavia, 
and Milan, long before he made his first medal. He was partly influenced 
by Gentile da Fabriano (ob. 1428), whose work in Venice he was called on 
to complete, and whom we know best by the Adoration of the Magi, 
painted at Florence in 1423. The long procession of sumptuously dressed 
figures proclaims that the painter, unlike his fellow-Umbrians, was above 
all things interested in the pageant of life. 

This early emancipation from the tutelage of the Church in the cities 
of northern Italy is due mainly, if not entirely, to the despots who ruled 
them. Like every other class of men, they differed greatly in character. 
It is a mistake to regard Sigismondo Malatesta as a normal type. We do, 
however, find in the despots certain common traits which help to throw 
light on the general character of the Renaissance. In the first place, they 
were, on the whole, generous and intelligent patrons of art and learning, 
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even if their love of art was sometimes a mere taste for magnificence, 
and if their sympathy with learning was largely prompted by a desire for 
posthumous fame. Another characteristic was their abundant energy 
and vitality. Knowing that their tenure of power depended mainly on 
success, they were ruthless towards their opponents and unscrupulous 
in their dealings with their neighbours, but they governed their States 
well and justly. The family crimes which were almost traditional in the 
annals of the Carraras, the La Scalas, and the Estes, and which were not 
uncommon in other princely families, were more or less a matter of indif¬ 
ference to their subjects. But this very indifference is significant, for it 
testifies to a general feeling that the despot was above law and morality, 
and was free to shape his conduct according to his own pleasure. The 
same feeling is shewn in the scant regard paid by the despot and his 
subjects to legitimate birth. In default of legitimate issue, illegitimate 
sons succeeded their fathers as a matter of course. Alfonso I of Naples, in 
many respects a model of virtue, had only two children, an illegitimate 
son who succeeded him, and an illegitimate daughter whom he married 
to Leonello d'Este, the successor and eldest of the eight bastards of 
Nicholas III. Federigo of Montefeltro, another just and admirable ruler, 
was illegitimate himself, and the father of illegitimate children. 

There were some despots whose power rested, not on birth at all, but 
solely on the right of conquest. Machiavellfs example is Francesco Sforza, 
who “from a private individual became Duke of Milan through great 
virtu” and by virtu the author of The Prince means, not virtue, but 
vigour, ability, and, above all, success—the qualities which the Renaissance 
prized most, and which Marlowe's Mortimer, a true Renaissance figure, 
sums up in the line: 

Who now makes Fortune’s wheel turn as he please. 

Such was the Renaissance—not a re-birth, not a sudden transformation 
from darkness to light, but a gradual transition from the medieval to 
the modern world. And this transition was stimulated by the advent 
of a new spirit—a spirit of enthusiasm, of adventure, of pride in the 
dignity of man, of belief in individual effort, of criticism of old 
traditions, of search for new knowledge, a spirit guided and sustained 
by intercourse with the great writers of antiquity—poets, philosophers, 
historians—many of whom had been recently disinterred from dust-laden 
repositories, and who were all studied with a new reverence and a more 
enlightened understanding. Thus humanism, or the belief in the supreme 
value of ancient literature and culture, exercised a widespread influence. 
Art, however, remained to a large extent unaffected by it. Painting, 
except in mere decorative accessories, was untouched by it; sculpture 
was influenced by it only to a slight extent; even the transition from 
Gothic to Classical architecture was gradual, and when Brunelleschi at last 
produced his first complete building in the Classical style, he did so in no 
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spirit of slavish imitation. Like the painters and the sculptors, he made 
observation and experiment his starting-point, and if he profited by 
Classical models he adapted them to the needs of his individual genius. 

For it was a note of the Renaissance that the individual claimed to 
express, not only his artistic personality, but his ideas and opinions, unham¬ 
pered by tradition or authority. He claimed, in fact, the right of criticism 
and free enquiry. And, provided this claim was limited by a regard for the 
individuality of others and for the social organism of which the indi¬ 
vidual was part, it was individualism in the best sense. Another note of 
the Renaissance was belief in the goodness of human life and in the 
dignity, even in the perfectibility, of man. And this belief was the ulti¬ 
mate basis of humanism, that is to say, of the study of that classical 
literature which provided better than any other subject that training in 
knowledge and virtue which is the prerogative of man. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


MEDIEVAL MYSTICISM 

The intense medieval interest in religion discharges itself mainly along 
two parallel paths: the intellectual and the intuitive. These, though 
distinct in their methods and sometimes pursued in isolation, yet fre¬ 
quently react upon one another; for the mystic and the theologian seek 
the same ultimate goal. The intellectual and speculative vigour of the 
time produced on the one hand the scholastic philosophy, and the great 
theological constructions of St Thomas Aquinas and his successors, 
devoted to the justification and explication of traditional dogma; on the 
other hand, it inspired anxious questioning and daring explorations, 
which opened the door to heresy and prepared the path of the Reformation. 
So too the intuitive and experimental religious temper produced that 
great efflorescence of mysticism which is one of the most striking charac¬ 
teristics of medieval Christianity; and which has, like the corresponding 
intellectual activity, important historical results both within and without 
the Catholic fold. Too various in its manifestations to be comprehended 
in any single formula, this mystical temper expresses itself not only in 
the personal experiences of spiritual genius, but also in corporate and 
democratic movements. It profoundly influences religion and art, and 
instigates both religious rebellion and religious reform. Appearing in 
history at the latter part of the eleventh century, it is at first closely 
associated with the Benedictine Order and completely orthodox in 
outlook and activities. From the twelfth century onwards, however, it in¬ 
spires, on the one hand, an increasing number of mystical sects proclaiming 
tin* liberty of the individual soul, and, on the other, the best activities of 
those who oppose them, and seek to regenerate the Church from within. 
Thus on the extreme left we have the wild libertinism of such mystical 
sects as that of the Free Spirit, tending to moral and religious anarchy; 
and on the extreme right the unimpeachable orthodoxy of such great 
constructive mystics as Bernard, Francis, Catherine of Siena. Between 
these two points every gradation of feeling and doctrine can be found. 
The history of medieval Catholicism includes the perpetual friction of the 
mystical heretics with their criticism of ecclesiastical authority; and the 
tonic influence of the orthodox mystics, seeking to restore that authority 
to its primitive purity. This orthodox mysticism receives immense de¬ 
velopment through the practice and teaching of the Mendicant Friars. 
It has its golden age in the fourteenth century, and gradually recedes 
from the centre of the stage before the approach of the Renaissance. 

Mysticism, the claim to an immediate apprehension of God and the 
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craving for union with Him, is of course an element in all developed 
religion. It is present in Christianity from the first. But, though it is 
essentially the “religion of the heart*” and so may conceivably exist at 
any level of religious culture, if it is to exert an influence on thought 
and action and so achieve historical importance, it requires a considerable 
intellectual equipment. The mystic needs abstract conceptions wherewith 
to communicate his doctrine and experience; and wherever a mystical 
movement arises through the influence of great spiritual personalities, it 
soon acquires a philosophy suited to its needs. With hardly an exception, 
the great mystics of history have been educated men, fed by tradition as 
well as by direct experience. Though doubtless hidden contemplative^ 
were always numerous, those who achieved historical significance did 
so because of their acquaintance with the great mystical tradition o! 
Christendom, which enabled them to nourish their mental life, express 
their intuitions, and so affect the religious life of their time. Therefore 
the primary fact for the student of medieval mysticism is the existence 
within the Church of this tradition, which guaranteed the classic phe¬ 
nomena of the interior life, explained them, and provided a symbolism in 
which they could be given literary form. Any carefully annotated mystical 
textwillshewtheclosedependence on authority even of the most apparently 
personal outpourings. Because the genuine mystic is a realist and speaks 
from experience, he often gives the impression of intense religious spon¬ 
taneity. Nevertheless he is always in the truest sense a historical figure 
imbedded in the religious culture of his time. We have constantly to 
strike the balance between the often vigorous originality of the individual, 
and the strong tradition by which he was nurtured and which gave him 
his technique; and to be on our guard against discovering novelty in 
savings and doctrines which are often adopted without acknowledg¬ 
ment from an earlier source. The Bible, and especially the Psalter—the 
daily food of the professed religious—is the dominant literary influence 
of medieval mysticism; and intimate Scripture knowledge is required 
of those who would understand its literature. Next in importance is 
St Augustine, through whom Neoplatonism entered Christian theology. 
Behind St Augustine, whose lofty genius has affected every great mystic 
of this period, stands Plotinus who—though only known by them at 
second-hand—is yet a determining influence in their development. The 
Dialogues of Cassian, which carried forward into medieval monasticism 
the teaching of the Fathers of the Desert on contemplative prayer and 
the works of St Gregory the Great, are also fundamental for an under¬ 
standing of Benedictine spirituality and its offshoots. But the event 
which, above all, made possible the great development of mystical religion 
that culminated in the fourteenth century was the translation into Latin 
of the works of the so-called “Dionysius the Areopagite'” by John Scot us 
Eriugena ( ob . 877). Through these writings, which became gradually 
diffused throughout the Catholic world, and affected the spiritual outlook 
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of all its greatest religious personalities, the mystics obtained a philosophy 
which justified and explained their experiences, and a theological land¬ 
scape within which to place them. Their influence is especially to be felt 
in the Dominican and Franciscan schools. Though here mysticism will 
be vstudied mainly as a religious and social phenomenon and not in its 
doctrinal or philosophic implications, these cultural influences—Scriptural, 
Neoplatonic, and Patristic—must be remembered if we are to understand 
its manifold surface activities. 

Since mysticism is essentially religious realism,claiming and emphasising 
first-hand intuitive experience of those spiritual realities which theology 
describes, and requiring their application to life, it is plain that where 
this type of religion prevails and is taken seriously it will act in one of two 
ways. (1) It will impart a more vivid actuality and meaning to traditional 
symbols and more fervour to traditional practices, heightening their 
spiritual content, colour, and significance. Thus the widespread medieval 
cultus of the Iloly Name, the development of Eucharistic devotion, are 
in part the expression of the mysticism of the time. (2) Where these 
symbols and practices are felt to have become inadequate, formal, or 
unreal, the mystic may lead a revolt against them, involving a more or 
less complete rejection of tradition and claim to spiritual liberty: as in 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit. These opposing tendencies run right 
through medieval history. Where mysticism enters into an alliance with 
orthodoxy and expresses itself through orthodox symbols, it purifies and 
deepens the institutional life, opposes the constant tendency to degenerate, 
undertakes the reform of abuses, fills practices with fresh fervour, and 
inspires artistic and liturgic development. Thus Francis, Ruysbroeck, 
Catherine of Siena, while exerting a transforming influence on the 
religious life of their time, were valuable allies of the Church. On the 
other hand, where the intensely spontaneous element inherent in mystical 
feeling is out of harmony with its environment, and comes into conflict 
with authority—as in the “Spiritual" Franciscans; where it rejects the 
outward in favour of the inward, is associated with an extreme type of 
intellectual speculation—as in Eckehart—or enters into alliance with 
social unrest, mysticism may shew itself as the inspiration of revolt and 
become the parent of heresy. Thus, though the great mystic is above all 
a man of prayer and contemplation, his social importance is considerable, 
and he often plays the part of reformer and prophet. The modern 
tendency to draw a hard line between active and contemplative life is 
not justified by history, which constantly shews their intimate connexion; 
and this especially in the period under review. 

In their written works—and by these, after all, they are chiefly known 
to us—the medieval mystics constantly trespass on the ground of the 
moralists and speculative theologians; while their history is closely 
connected with that of the religious Orders and other group-formations. 
We cannot restrict the name “ mystic" to those who write or teach on the 
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degrees of contemplation or similar themes. Many are deeply concerned 
to impress on the world their own vision of holiness, or to remodel the life 
of the Church nearer to their heart’s desire. Thus the mystical and 
realistic temper of medieval religion first appears in that movement 
towards the reform of monasticism which is characteristic of the eleventh 
century. This is fully discussed as part of the history of the monastic 
Orders 1 . Here we are only concerned with it in its mystical aspect, as the 
work of certain great personalities, filled with an enthusiasm for the 
other-worldly life of unimpeded communion with God which had been 
sought both by the Fathers in the Desert and the first monks of the 
West. In its pure form, monasticism is a life which gives the first place 
to these transcendental interests. Its ascetic disciplines, its liturgic, 
philanthropic, and intellectual activities, are all subservient to this. It 
was therefore pre-eminently the institution through which the mystical 
impulse of the period was likely to find its first path of discharge. The 
formation during the eleventh century of reformed Benedictine Congrega¬ 
tions under the influence of saintly personalities witnesses to a genuine 
revival of mystical religion; even though this revival has left few literary 
memorials, but was mainly expressed in terms of actual life. 

The movement is first seen in Italy, where St Romuald ( c . 950-1027) 
effected in the early years of the century what is usually counted as the 
second Benedictine reform. His career is typical of many others. After 
seven years in the abbey of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, which he sought to 
restore to exact observance, Romuald went to Venice, where he received 
an intensive ascetic training from a hermit. A period of wandering 
finally brought him to Camaldoli in the Casentino, where he founded 
the still-existent Hermitage—a little walled village of solitary con- 
templatives. This pioneer experiment in communal mysticism anticipated 
in many respects the great creation of St Bruno. Romuald’s follower, 
St Peter Damian (1007-72), Abbot of Fonte Avellana, though best 
known for his love of asceticism and his campaigns against ecclesiastical 
corruption, was also a contemplative at heart. The third of the Italian 
reformers, St Giovanni Gualberti (985-1073)—the hero of the beautiful 
legend of the Merciful Knight—was driven by the same impulse from 
the Benedictine monastery of San Miniato to Vallombrosa; there he lived 
in solitary communion with God, until the fame of his holiness drew so 
many disciples that he was obliged to organise them upon monastic lines. 
Thus was founded about 1020 the Order of Vallombrosa. 

During the second half of the century, similar tendencies appear in 
France, and result in the foundation about 1080 of the Poor Men of 
Grandmont under St Stephen Muret (1048-1124); in 1084, of the 
Carthusian Order under St Bruno (c. 1032-1101); and finally, in 1098, 
of the Cistercian reform under St Robert of Molesme and St Stephen 
Harding. The Poor Men of Grandmont did not long maintain the puritv 
1 Supraj Vol. v, Chap. xx. 
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of their rule after their heroic founder’s death; but the setting up of the 
Carthusian and Cistercian Orders were events of capital importance for 
the subsequent development of medieval mysticism. St Bruno’s desire 
was to combine the perfect solitude of the hermitage with the mutual 
support given by the common life, a conception that could only have 
come to a mind for which contemplative interests were paramount, and is 
alone enough to prove St Bruno a mystic. With six companions, he 
established himself under conditions of great poverty and hardship at 
the Grande Chartreuse. Thus began an institution which exerted a great 
though not manifest influence on the development of mysticism during 
the succeeding centuries. The Carthusians lived and live still so hidden 
a life that we have few means of knowing the degree and way in which 
mysticism was cultivated in their houses. But we do know that they were 
the contemplative Order par excellence , each Charterhouse being by 
intention a community of practical mystics; and that they played a 
definite part in the maintenance of a lofty spiritual tradition. This they 
did by practice rather than by propaganda. The essence of mysticism 
being not a doctrine but a way of life, its interests require the existence 
of groups of persons who put its principles into effect. The early Car¬ 
thusians seem to have fulfilled this office. Their houses were recognised 
places of resort for spiritual persons; and though they produced few 
mystical writers, Carthusian influence is constantly discovered in the 
lives of the great medieval mystics. The monks, who were educated 
men, studied mystical literature with eagerness, and collected it in 
their libraries. They also devoted much time to the copying of MSS; 
and many mystical works were thus preserved and disseminated by 
them. 

The relations between the first Carthusians and Cistercians were close. 
St Bruno had received his early discipline from St Robert, the future 
founder of Citeaux; and in the following century St Bernard was on 
intimate terms with the monks of the Grande Chartreuse, visiting them, 
and exchanging letters upon spiritual themes. A Carthusian abbot was 
one of the first recipients of his mystical commentary on the Song of 
Songs—one of the great source-books of mystical doctrine in the later 
Middle Ages. These facts already shew the beginning of a phenomenon 
of great importance in this phase of religious history: the degree in 
which mysticism was fostered and imparted through social intercourse, 
personal instruction, and discipleship. Often conceived as a solitarv 
adventure of the spirit, it has as a matter of fact a strongly marked 
social aspect, well seen in the relationship existing between some of its 
outstanding personalities and their followers. 

Of such personalities, one of the most influential for the eleventh cen¬ 
tury revival of mysticism was St Anselm (1033-1109), Abbot of Bee 
and Archbishop of Canterbury. Anselm is one of those great figures, 
peculiarly characteristic of Catholic culture at its best, which exhibit in 
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action the fruits of contemplation. It is this type, balancing spirituality 
by immense intellectual and practical ability, which gives the Christian 
mysticism of the West its historical importance. Driven by a strongly 
religious temperament, Anselm after some years of wandering found 
at the abbey of Bee in Normandy a “heaven on earth.” He was pro¬ 
fessed at the age of twenty-seven, and lived there for thirty-three years, 
successively becoming prior and abbot. The charm and greatness of his 
character are well known to us from contemporary notices. In spite of the 
vast influence and permanent value of his theological writings and his im¬ 
portant ecclesiastical work, it is a mistake to regard Anselm mainly as 
a theologian or administrator. His real interest and the efficacious cause 
of his ceaseless labours was the personal passion of the mystic. Thus while 
on the one hand rightly considered the father of scholasticism, on the other 
hand he anticipates St Bernard as a teacher of contemplative love. The 
genuine prayers and meditations which modern criticism has separated 
from the many spurious pieces passing under his name reveal the nature 
of his secret life. They were widely circulated and became one of the 
great formative influences of the medieval school, especially in England. 
It does not appear that St Anselm was acquainted with the works of 
“Dionysius the Areopagite.” As a mystic he depends chiefly upon 
St Augustine, whose philosophic and devotional fervour he reproduces 
in the terms of his own time, blending with it that personal and intimate 
feeling which was characteristic of medieval piety. His clear and critical 
mind rejected the elaborate and often ridiculous symbolism which 
weighed down the religious expression of the early Middle Ages, and 
dwelt by preference upon those first principles which are the food of 
the contemplative life. 

Anselm's life overlaps that of St Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153), 
the outstanding name in twelfth-century mysticism. St Bernard was at 
once the son and the support of the Cistercian reform, which had at its 
outset a contemplative character afterwards lost. Behind him, and some¬ 
what obscured by his many-sided brilliance, stands the beautiful figure 
of the true founder, Stephen Harding, the English saint, who combined 
great administrative gifts with a passionate love of poverty and an un¬ 
failing spirit of jov that anticipate St Francis of Assisi. Stephen was a 
convinced and realistic mystic, who saw the whole of life in terms of work 
and contemplation. The monks were consecrated peasants. The record 
of his rule at Citeaux is an epic of heroic othcr-worldliness and serene 
courage, in the face of the famine and pestilence which almost wiped out 
the community. It was saved from extinction in 1113 by the arrival of 
Bernard, a brilliant and attractive young noble of twenty-two, leading 
a band of thirty disciples. The party had spent six months in retreat 
together before asking admission at Citeaux, a sufficient tribute to the 
personal influence of their youthful leader, whose fragile body was 
possessed bv an intrepid will to holiness. 
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Spiritual genius matures swiftly. At twenty-five, Bernard was sent to 
found the daughter house of Clairvaux, of which he remained abbot till 
his death. He entered almost at once on a career of boundless activity 
which finally made him the dominant spiritual and ecclesiastical influence 
of his time. Monastic founder and reformer, preacher, statesman, and 
director of souls, he is characteristic of the varied and vigorous religious 
life of the twelfth century. Yet he remained to the end a solitary and 
contemplative at heart, his many outward works the expressions of an 
interior devotedness. His personal charm and talent for friendship, the 
energy which triumphed over persistent ill-health produced bv his early 
and immoderate austerities, the practical abilities which balanced his 
profound spiritual absorption, are all made plain to us by contemporary 
sources, which include considerable remains of his voluminous corre¬ 
spondence. 

As a mystic, Bernard's influence was on the whole conservative and 
anti-intellectual. His contemporary Richard of St Victor was making 
pioneer researches into the psychology of contemplation; but Bernard 
had no interests of this kind. His view of the mystical life was devotional 
and practical; he stressed affection rather than intellect, and continued 
the Benedictine tradition, based on the meditation of Scripture and on 
the writings of St Gregory and Cassian. Yet, adding nothing new to 
the doctrine of the contemplative life, he impressed on the developing 
mysticism of the Middle Ages a distinctive form and colour, and became 
one of the major authorities on whom all later mystics depend. Bernard's 
spirituality emerges from the Benedictine tradition, as early Gothic art 
emerges from the Romanesque. It adds to inherited qualities a new 
graciousness, responds to a new emotional demand. The position given 
to him by Dante in the Par ad Iso correctly represents the place which he 
occupied in the religious development of the Middle Ages. The treatise 
On the Love of God, written in 1126 before the beginning of his great 
public career, and the sermons on the Canticles, composed in later life 
for the edification of his monks, are the chief literary expressions of his 
mysticism. 

if the specific medieval tradition of spiritual life descends on one side 
from St Bernard, on the other it takes its departure from the August inian 
abbey of St Victor at Paris. Here about 1108 a theological school, w hich 
soon became an important centre of intellectual life, was founded by 
William of Champeaux ( ob . 1121), one of Bernard's personal friends. 
St Bernard, a man of prayer and action, had little interest in the 
speculative side of religion. The Victorines, who were Platonists and 
students of St Augustine's works, supplied together with a deep spiritual 
fervour the necessary intellectual backbone to the growing science of the 
mystical life. For medieval thought, scholastic and mystical theology 
were closely related; and in the best Victorine writings an endeavour is 
made to harmonise rational and intuitive knowledge. Hugh of St Victor 
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(c. 1096-1141), a great and influential thinker, is the chief theologian of 
the school. The poet Adam ( ob . 1192), in his sequences, brought the learn¬ 
ing and spirituality of the community to bear on the liturgic life of the 
Church. More important for the subsequent history of mysticism was 
Hugh's Scottish—or perhaps Irish—disciple, the fervent and learned 
Richard (ob. 1173). Richard of St Victor was the first Christian thinker 
to attempt a psychological account of mystical experience, and is the 
originator of some of its most important distinctions. His remarkable 
analysis and description of the stages in the development of the contem¬ 
plative consciousness—the expansion, the uplifting, and the transfigura¬ 
tion of the mind—exercised a decisive influence on the great mystical 
teachers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, especially the ver¬ 
nacular writers of the English and Flemish schools. His personal holiness 
is said to have been great; and though his writings are entirely objective 
and nothing is known of his own experience, for Dante he was the typical 
mystic ‘‘superhuman in contemplation." Richard regarded the heart and 
not the head as the organ of spiritual knowledge; and he rivalled St Francis 
in his expressions of contempt for secular learning. Yet it is largely due 
to his penetrating intellect that the mystical fervour of the time was saved 
from an easy and general descent into the abyss of religious emotionalism. 
Thus the Victorines, though cloistered scholars, profoundly influenced 
the religious life of the Middle Ages. Much of their teaching was con¬ 
veyed by way of mystical commentaries on Scripture, and with an 
abundant—often extravagant—use of symbolic imagery. Nevertheless, 
with them begins the great part played by the Dionysian writings, with 
their resolute rejection of symbol and image, in the development of 
medieval religion. 

France was a chief centre of the great spiritual revival of the twelfth 
century; and French influence was at this period dominant in the spheres 
of monastic reform, religious art,, and learning. We might therefore 
expect to find it at work in the religious movement which arose in 
England during the reign of Stephen, when a wave of spiritual enthusiasm 
comparable to the Puritan and Evangelical revivals spread over the 
country. The history of this movement is not yet fully made out. Its 
beginning apparently coincided with the coming of the Cistercians to 
England, and the rapid foundation—mostly under circumstances of 
poverty and hardship—of the great Yorkshire abbeys; but the form 
which it assumed was less monastic, more individualistic, than in France. 
It is significant that its chief literary monument, the Ancrcn Riwle , 
witnesses to that cult of the solitary or anchoretic life which had already 
arisen in late Saxon times, and was afterwards so closely associated with 
the classic age of English mysticism. Perhaps the first English medieval 
mystic of whom we have certain knowledge is St Wulsi (ob. c. 1097), 
originally a monk of Crowland, whose longing for a contemplative life 
drove him to seek refuge in a cave near Evesham, where he lived for over 
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seventy years, becoming one of the chief spiritual influences of the West. 
In the following century, the general dissatisfaction with the lax state of 
the nunneries and unreformed Benedictine houses led to numerous experi¬ 
ments in the solitary life being made by those who desired to give them¬ 
selves to contemplation. Northern France at this time was said to be 
44 full of hermits,” and although the Carthusians were not established in 
England till 1174, their fame had preceded them; and spiritual minds 
were drawn to seek means of imitating their methods. We hear fre¬ 
quently of small groups of hermits, or solitaries of either sex, established 
in lonely places in order to lead a life of contemplation. Some of these 
hermits exerted a widespread influence on the pupils and clients who 
resorted to them. Such were St Godric of Finchale ( ob . 1170), who lived 
for seventy years in a lonely spot on the banks of the Wear, and is 
credited with the Franciscan power over animals; and St Wulfric (ob. 
1154), who lived in a cell adjoining the church of Haselbury near 
Crew kerne. St Wulfric was much venerated as a prophet and wonder¬ 
worker, and Henry I and Stephen came to him for counsel. At Mark- 
yate, between Dunstable and St Albans, dwelt in the first half of the 
century the holy hermit Roger, a mystic whose soul “conversed with 
the invisible” and who was called the “friend of God.” His disciple 
St Christina of Markyate, a prophetess and clairvoyante, became one of 
the most notable women of her time. Henry II in 1155 made provision 
for her support out of the Exchequer; and Abbot Robert of St Albans, 
seeking to win the favour of Hadrian IV, could find no better gift than 
sandals and two mitres embroidered by “Lady Christina of the Wood.” 
Less famous figures, but equally significant of the religious outlook, are 
the visionary Seleth, supernaturally led from the south to set up a company 
of hermits in Airedale, and thence evicted by the ruthless founder of 
Kirkstall Abbey; Bartholomew, the hermit of the Fame (1120-93); 
or the two women brought in from the woods about 1140 by Abbot 
Geoffrey of St Albans to form the nucleus of Sopwell Priory. Though 
this widespread movement has left few literary remains, its chief person¬ 
alities probably imparting their spiritual knowledge by direct intercourse 
with visitors and disciples, it is here that we must look for the origins of 
English mysticism. The beautiful Middle English rhapsody, A Talking 
of the Imvc of God — now recognised as a conflation of earlier materials— 
suggests something of the realistic spiritual passion which irradiated these 
solitary lives. So too the Meditations of St Aelred (Abbot of Iiievaulx 
114G-G6)—often confused with those of St Anselm—and the Rule of 
a Recluse, which he composed for the use of his sister, must be reckoned 
among its characteristic products. 

Especially in the Jncren Riwle we have a document which reflects the 
religious temper of this time. It is a spiritual directory written for three 
girls of noble birth, who had left the world to be enclosed as anchoresses, 
independently of the established religious Orders, and desired a rule by 
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which to live 1 . Though it deals much with the externals of their exist* 
ence, there is implied throughout the mystical object for which they have 
been enclosed, and the contrast which exists in the writer’s mind between 
the formalism of the older religious Orders and the realistic spirituality 
which is required of the true anchoress. Here it is probably representative 
of the religious outlook which found expression in the cult of the solitary 
life. At about the time that the Ancren Rnrie was written, the Gilbertine 
Order began (1131-35) with the enclosure bv St Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham of seven village girls in a church-anchorage. We must remember, 
in estimating such events, that they are at once an implied criticism of 
the older religious establishments,and the outward expression of a vigorous 
interest in the things of the spirit; the same desire to cultivate the in¬ 
visible side of life, and subdue all external circumstances to its demands, 
which had inspired the heroic founders of Citeaux and the Grande 
Chartreuse. 

Both in England and France the mysticism of this period was as a 
whole sober, austere, and comparatively free from sensational and apoca¬ 
lyptic characters. Devotional rather than intellectual, it expressed itself 
outwardly in a life of intense asceticism and tended little to speculation. 
In Germany and Italy, however, the mystical impulse took a more 
startling form; and, in the prophetic activities of St Hildegarde and the 
Abbot Joachim of Flora, entered into close relations with secular history. 
Hildegarde (1098-1179), the “Sibyl of the Rhine,” wjis the first of those 
strange women of genius who played so great a part in the history of the 
medieval Church, her manifest psychic abnormality contributing to her 
spiritual prestige. Born in 1098, she entered the religious life as an oblate 
when only eight years old; and was educated by Jutta, an anchoress of 
noble birth, whose disciples formed the nucleus of the Benedictine convent 
of Mount St Disihode. Hildegarde took the vows here in 1117, becoming 
abbess in 1130. Subject to visions from childhood, and reputed to possess 
healing and other abnormal powers, Hildegarde laid claim to direct 
inspiration and believed the obligation was laid upon her to denounce 
the abuses of contemporary life. Her great prophetic period began in 
1141, when she was divinely ordered to tell her revelations to the world. 
It continued for about ten years, during which time the series of symbolic 
visions described in her Scivias were received by her. As a result of her 
prophecies, which dealt in vigorous terms with the corruption of the 
Church and of society, and greatly disturbed the contemporary mind, she 
entered into relations with all the chief personages of her time, to whom 
she wrote with the authority of one who literally believed herself the 
“agent of the Living Light.” Her correspondents included four Popes 


1 The view pat forward by Miss Hope Allen that these were the three hand, 
maidens of Queen Matilda-Kmma, Gunilda, and Christina-established in Kilburn 
nory about IKlO^s probable but awaits confirmation. (Cf. The Origin of the Anerm 
Riwle by H. K. Allen. Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America, llilO.) 
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two Emperors, and numerous royal and ecclesiastical persons. She con¬ 
sulted St Bernard on the validity of her experiences, and his guarded 
letter of reply still survives. The latter part of her life, like that of 
St Teresa, was spent in ceaseless activities. She founded two convents, 
and travelled hundreds of miles in a country and time which were ill- 
adapted to women's journeyings. Her intellectual interests ranged from 
medicine to music, and her literary works include a long physical treatise 
in nine books and over sixty hymns. Her friend and neighbour, the 
Benedictine nun St Elizabeth of Schonau (1129-65), was an ecstatic 
whose trance utterances and symbolic visions were also directed to the 
reform of ecclesiastical corruption. Her influence, however, was small in 
comparison with that of St Hildegarde. 

St Hildegarde and St Elizabeth, like earlier mystics of their type, had 
denounced with violence the increasing wealth and political preoccupation 
of the Church, the glaring contrast between the worldly lives and the 
spiritual obligations of the priesthood. Their reputation for sanctity 
protected them; but their protests had little real effect. The religious 
revival of the early twelfth century, which had given to the mystical 
fervour of the great monastic reformers and solitaries so favouring an 
environment, was now nearly spent. As a result, when that fervour 
appeared in individuals, instead of driving its possessor to a monastery 
or anchorhold, it tended more and more to emphasise the contrast between 
institutional and interior religion, and to find new expression outside 
the ecclesiastical frame. Especially in North Italy, the Rhineland, and 
France, groups and individuals were beginning to appear among the laity, 
filled with a craving for spiritual perfection which the average institution¬ 
alism did not satisfy; and seeking, as the monastic contemplatives had 
done—though with different results—an outward life consistent with the 
aspiration of their souls. Some of these spiritual realists managed to 
retain their Catholic status. Others, more logical and less submissive to 
authority, were driven into heresy. Although in the strict sense we can¬ 
not perhaps give the name of “mystic" to any of these movements and 
their founders, there was yet a definite mystical element in their teaching. 
Its theological basis was a pantheistic doctrine of the divine nature of 
the soul, w hich derived from the works of Eriugena and the Neoplatonists 
and tended to undermine the authority of the official Church. Its social 
impetus came from the manifest disorders and shortcomings of ecclesi¬ 
astical life. Its devotional bias was quietist. If, from the point of 
view of Church history, these heretical mystics are precursors of the 
Reformation, seen from a more purely religious angle they represent the 
working under changed conditions and w ithout institutional safeguards 
of that same realistic spiritual temper which had inspired the Catholic 
solitaries and reforming saints. While these had expressed their other¬ 
worldly passion by means of a vigorous and penetrating use of Catholic 
discipline and symbolism, perpetually seeking to restore their purity and 
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power, the heretical mystics reacted with more or less violence against 
institutional religion, and sought the inward by the rejection of the 
outward. In them first appear the characters which afterwards dis¬ 
tinguished the orthodox mysticism of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, namely, the ever greater part played by the devout laity and by 
the formation of free associations or groups; the abandonment of the old 
tendency to identify mysticism with a special class vowed to the “religious* 
life; and that use of the vernacular for religious writings which played so 
great a part in the development of European literature. 

The general method of these sects was the substitution of religious 
experience for religious authority, and a return to the apostolic life of 
poverty. Their aim was the same liberation from an unspiritual world 
and initiation into the life of God which had been offered by the ascetic- 
discipline of the cloister, the anchorite's cell, or the Vietorine mystic's 
“elevation of the mind.* They attracted adherents, because this mystical 
craving for spiritual realities was at work in the medieval world, and was 
now assuming a democratic form. The support given by the Papacy to 
the Mendicant Orders in the next century was at least partly inspired by 
a recognition of this fact, and of the need of meeting the threatening tide 
of heretical mysticism by the counter-attractions of a popular spiritual 
movement embodying many of its principles but arising within and con¬ 
trolled by the Catholic Church. When Innocent III approved the First 
Rule of St Francis, he was announcing to the world that the life of the 
Gospel could still flourish within its walls. 

The history of the numerous heretical sects and groups which appeared 
in North Italy, Germany, Flanders, and France during the twelfth century 
is still imperfectly known. Their literature is lost, and we now see them 
only through the eyes of their ecclesiastical critics. Some, particularly 
the dualistie Cathari and Albigenses and their offshoots, seem to have 
had little or no mystical character; and these need not be considered here. 
But in many others we find that combination of speculative freedom, 
moral earnestness, devotional fervour, and anti clerical feeling which is in 
all periods characteristic of the Christian mystical sect. Two distinct but 
really complementary influences lie behind these movements. The first is 
that desire for a return to the pure apostolic life of the New Testament— 
and especially the evangelical poverty which is the price of spiritual 
freedom which always tends to appear in times of ecclesiastical decadence, 
and was widespread in the latter part of the twelfth century The 
second is the enormous impetus given to mystical speculation' bv the 
renewed study of the works of Dionysius the Areopagik- and of Eriugeiia, 
which were much read and discussed-often with intoxicating effect-in 
the University of Paris in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries The 
Neoplatonic philosophy, that unfailing stimulant of the mystical sense, 
was thus brought into the current academic life, offering a vision of 
spiritual reality which seemed to satisfy men’s deepest cravings Actually 
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it tended to the encouragement of that “pure* mysticism which is in the 
end indistinguishable from pantheism; and, where it achieves concrete 
expression, commonly means a more or less complete revolt from authority 
and tradition, and a consequent reduction of religious practice to 
quietism. 

This strand in the spiritual complex of the twelfth century appears 
early in Flanders, where the speculative religious temper was always at 
home. Mystical groups, at first orthodox but tending to degenerate into 
heresy, are already found at Arras in the mid-eleventh century. At the 
beginning of the twelfth, Tauchelin of Zeeland was teaching a pantheistic 
mysticism in Antwerp and Bruges, which survived into the next century. 
Mild tendencies of this sort within the Catholic fold have been detected in 
the Letter to the Brethren of Mont Dieu probably written c. 1145 in 
North France or Flanders by Abbot William of St Thierry, the friend of 
St Bernard. Addressed to the monks of a newly established Charterhouse, 
and afterwards widely circulated, this beautiful little treatise suggests how 
thin aline already divided the orthodox and the heretical mystic. In the fol¬ 
lowing century we find its doctrine reproduced, with guarded ecclesiastical 
approval, by the daring Mhror of Simple Souls apparently written in 
French in the Liege district. In France, Amaury of Chartres (ob. 1205) 
had pushed to extreme lengths the Neoplatonic doctrine of divine imma¬ 
nence. His teaching was condemned, and he retracted before his death; 
but his disciples, variously known as the Amaurists or 44 Spiritual Society,"' 
survived him, and promulgated his ideas in a more popular and excessive 
form. They held that all men were potentially divine, and hence emanci¬ 
pated from all rites and ceremonies; and also that the universal reign 
of the Holy Ghost—fixed for the year 1210—was at hand. This notion 
suggests Joachist influence, though it may have arisen independently. 
Groups holding similar pantheistic and quietist doctrines appeared about 
the same time in the Rhineland and Flanders, one of the chief distri¬ 
buting centres of medieval mysticism. Here, at the end of the twelfth 
century, Lambert le Begue founded at Liege the lay associations of 
Beguins and Beghards which played so large a part in the promulgation 
of mystical religion, both orthodox and heretical, during the later Middle 
Ages. These communities represented a definite revolt from Monosticism; 
and, after the coming of the friars, the orthodox groups were frequently 
under mendicant direction. Of those which departed from Catholic 
normality some—the Beghards—became closely allied with the Fraticelli; 
and others—the Beguins—with the Brethren of the Free Spirit. By the 
mid-thirteenth century, beguinages had multiplied in all the Rhenish 
cities; that at Malines is described as “a little town." Many of the occu¬ 
pants being educated, they provided a favouring soil for that pantheistic 
mysticism, involving the claim to an inner light absolving its possessor 
from ecclesiastical and ultimately even from moral law, which was the 
common doctrine of the quietist sects; and so dangerous did they become 
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in the eyes of the Church that in 1311 the Council of Vienne ordered their 
suppression. 

The most celebrated and widespread association of heretical mystics, 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit, first appear in Augsburg in 1262; and 
for over a century they are prominent in German and Flemish religious 
history. By the beginning of the fourteenth century they were also 
numerous in Central Italy, where Boniface VIII and Clement V attempted 
their suppression. Historically descended from the followers of Ortlieb of 
Strasbourg, their ultimate ancestry is Neoplatonic. Other groups sought 
rather to revive the primitive Christian life. Among these were the 
Waldensians, who arose in the Lyons district under the leadership of 
Peter Waldo in the last quarter of the twelfth century, the Apostolies 
of Cologne, and the Humiliati of North Italy. The Humiliati, who seem 
originally to have been a gild or fraternity vowed to a life of prayer and 
evangelical poverty, anticipated in many respects—especially their “third 
order 1 ’ of married laity—the creation of St Francis. Their tenets included 
pacificism, and the refusal to take oaths or wear dyed clothing. They 
early split into two divisions: the “true" Humiliati, who remained within 
the Church, and tended under clerical influence to become more and 
more monastic in character, and the “false,” whose defiance of the 
prohibition against lay-preachers and the holding of conventicles finally 
drove them into schism. By the late thirteenth century all these various 
bodies of spiritual experimentalists and dissidents, including the Fraticelli 
and Brethren of the Free Spirit, had become closely interconnected, and 
formed a heretical movement so strong and widely spread that it per¬ 
sisted in the teeth of persecution until the Reformation finally absorbed 
its constituent elements. In estimating the mysticism of the Middle 
Ages and interpreting its literature, we have always to remember this 
fact, and the thin line which often separated mystical rebel from mystical 
saint. Many of the works of the orthodox mystics can only be understood 
in the light of the heresies they were concerned to rebuke or to avoid. 

Meanwhile there had arisen in South Italy a mystic and prophet who 
was to influence profoundly the religious history of the West. Joachim 
of Flora (1162-1202) was born in Calabria, a district remote from the 
spiritual and secular interests and conflicts of the north. While spiritual 
and political unrest was filling North Italy and France with heretical 
movements, in Calabria Latin Christianity had developed in continuous 
contact with the Byzantine Church. Here the hermits of the tenth century 
still represented the spiritual ideals of the fervent; and the Basilian monks, 
though in union with Rome, still used the Greek rite. 

The familiar characteristics of the mystical saints are seen in the 
Abbot Joachim, who is rightly placed by Dante among the great con- 
templatives in the Heaven of the Sun. His revelation of the “Eternal 
Gospel; 1 which shall wholly supersede the temporal gospel and bring in 
the age of the Holy Ghost, was the intuition of a mystic, who found in 
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the Scriptures that which he longed to find there—the promise of a 
spiritual renovation, the coming of the Kingdom of God. His career 
was determined by a revelation received during a pilgrimage to the Holy 
land, in which he believed that the true meaning of the Scriptures was 
disclosed to him. Returning to Calabria, he became first a wandering 
preacher, then a Cistercian monk, and in 1178 Abbot of Corazo. 
Obtaining papal permission to adopt the hermit’s life, he retired first to 
Pietralata and finally to the remote mountain-retreat of Flora, where 
with his disciples he lived in extreme austerity, absorbed in communion 
with the unseen world, and composing his great prophetic books. 
Occasionally he emerged to visit the Italian monasteries and urge them 
to reform. Universally revered as a great prophet, and enjoying papal 
approval throughout his life, the destructive element in Joachim’s 
revelations was not at first realised. For these revelations, astonishing 
in their vastness and daring, meant nothing less than the supersession of 
institutional bv mystical Christianity. He declared that the epochs of 
Father and Son—the Old and the New Testament—were nearly over. 
The monks, and especially the hermits, restored to their primitive per¬ 
fection of life, were about to bring in the epoch of the Spirit, that “new 
age” of love and freedom when the Church should lx? ruled by its 
contemplative souls. Joachim, in fact, solemnly announced from within 
the Church the precise consummation which the various heretical sects 
were seeking outside the fold. By a series of calculations he fixed the 
coming of the new era in the year 1260, and declared that it would be 
established through two new Orders, one of laymen, the other of priests, 
who would live in apostolic poverty the spiritual life. This prophecy, 
apparently fulfilled in the coming of the friars, probably contributed to 
the prompt success of the Mendicant Orders; and the friars in their turn 
demonstrated in the eyes of the world the truth of Joachim's revelation. 

In Italy during the thirteenth century, and indeed later, all spiritual 
minds were in some degree influenced by Joaehist ideas, and by the 
spurious revelations which soon became attributed to him. In the general 
unrest of that vigorous time of transition, the apocalyptic longings of 
dissatisfied piety found in his visions a certain justification of their hopes. 
Though the Trinitarian doctrine of the 44 Eternal Gospel” was condemned 
by Rome in 1215, the holy life of the abbot and his followers was 
commended. The prestige of his prophecies increased, and after the death 
of St Francis they became a principal support of the Spiritual Fran¬ 
ciscans in the struggle against the relaxaii . In Paris a Joaehist circle, 
marked by vigorous criticism of the Papacy and belief in the coming of 
the New Age, formed round the friar Gerard of San Donnino, author 
of the notorious Introdnctum to the Eternal Gospel. This rcductio ad 
abmrdum of Joaehist teaching, made in the interests of the Franciscan 
extremists, was solemnly condemned in 1256, and its destruction ordered. 
But its influence lingered for many years, and may be estimated by the 
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fact that the Abbot Joachim is the only non-Biblical prophet to whom 
Dante gives a place in Paradise. 

Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), who was to give the mysticism of the 
thirteenth century its most original characteristics, was twenty when the 
Abbot Joachim died. The son of a prosperous Umbrian merchant, living 
on the highway between North Italy and Rome, he can hardly have 
grown up without some knowledge of the prophecies of the Eternal 
Gospel on the one hand, and on the other of those heretical movements 
which anticipated his own cult of evangelical poverty. Similarities be¬ 
tween certain doctrines of the Cathari and Humiliati and primitive 
Franciscanism have indeed been traced; but the unquestioning adherence 
of Francis to the Church and his life-long veneration for its sacraments 
preclude any suggestion of deliberate borrowing from this or any other 
anti-clerical sources. What Francis gave the world—or those who would 
listen to him—was rather a satisfaction from within the Catholic fold 
of those spiritual needs which the best and most sane of the heretical 
movements had sought to meet outside it. He was a mystic and poet, 
who insisted with the simple logic of a child or an artist on embodying 
his spiritual intuitions in the stuff of practical life. He obliged his first 
followers—and only these were in the full sense Franciscan—to live that 
“mixed life" of action and contemplation which the Middle Ages had 
accepted from St Gregory as its spiritual ideal, but had only practised in 
the rare persons of its saints. Basing his First Rule on three texts from 
the Gospels, and imitating as closely as possible the life therein described, 
he was by turns itinerant preacher, hermit, penitent, and troubadour. 
With him mysticism definitely comes out from the cloister into the open 
air, irradiates the natural scene, speaks the common language of the 
people, and accepts inspiration from the literature of romance; yet 
retains that contact with Catholic tradition and practice which had 
been deliberately broken by the heretical sects. Thus the “New Religion" 
of St Francis conserves the positive values of the evangelical reaction 
whilst avoiding its negative extravagances. 

The spiritual genius of the Founder is shewn especially in two 
directions. First, in the degree in which not only religion, but also 
literature and art, were affected by him; for it is not too much to say 
that the realistic fervour, the tender human quality which transformed 
late-medieval paintings and religious poetry, especially in Italy, are 
largely of Franciscan origin. Next, in the number of'diverse strands 
woven into his practice and teaching: the penitential outlook of the 
Christian ascetic, the romantic outlook of the poet, the love of all living 
creatures which could serve the lepers and preach to the birds, the intense 
Christocentric fervour which controlled his whole career, found its con¬ 
summation in the episode of the Stigmata, and left its mark on the 
devotional life of succeeding centuries. It is true that the life-long effort 
of St Francis to maintain his followers at his own level of spiritual 
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realism ended in disappointment and frustration, and that his Order as 
a whole failed to reproduce his ideals. But the extraordinary impression 
made by his life—for the u relaxed" friars, who did not attempt to 
follow, still admired it—is shewn by the common and quite literal belief 
that in him the earthly life of Christ had been lived again. This con¬ 
viction, which is worked out in detail in the early Lives of Francis, had 
an enormous effect on the religious imagination of the time, and gives 
the Franciscan mysticism of the following generation its peculiar note of 
personal enthusiasm. 

It is usual to say that Franciscan mysticism is mainly distinguished 
bv this ardent personal feeling, while the Dominican school is marked 
by a more speculative and philosophic temper; but this contrast is too 
absolute. On the one hand, an intense fervour certainly enters into 
Dominican mysticism. On the other, the Franciscan contern plat ives, 
while emphasising the emotional and volitional element in personal 
religion—and in their more extreme representatives continuing the 
founder's hostility to secular and even theological learning—shew in 
their greatest works close dependence on traditional sources, especially on 
St Augustine and Dionysius the Areopagite. The difference of temper 
between the tw r o schools is better understood if we remember that one is 
primarily the expression of Latin, the other of Teutonic spirituality. 
The real marks of thorough-going Franciscan mysticism are (1) a sense 
of the unique commission of St Francis, and hence of his spiritual de¬ 
scendants, to restore within the Church the primitive evangelical life; 
(2) a continuance of his belief in the absolute spiritual worth and 
obligation of Poverty; (3) an adoring devotion to the earthly life, and 
especially the passion, of Christ, It is obvious that a mystical doctrine 
composed of these three elements may have revolutionary effects, both 
social and spiritual, on those w’ho accept it literally. It permeated all the 
early Franciscan writings, especially the Lives and legends of the patriarch, 
and operated in various degrees of intensity over the wide area which 
was by the middle of the thirteenth century included in the Franciscan 
sphere of influence. At one end of the scale, the lives of the Conventual 
friars, who had accepted a mitigated rule, were but little affected by 
it. It appears in a reasonable and tempered form in the writings of 
St Bonavcntura (1221-74), who nevertheless became, with St Bernard 
and Richard of St Victor, one of the chief literary sources of the four¬ 
teenth-century mystics. Whilst emphasis on evangelical poverty soon 
became the peculiar mark of the Spiritual extremists, the Christocentric 
side of Franciscan mysticism found its classic expression in the celebrated 
and popular Meditations on the Life of Christ, long attributed to 
St Bonaventura, but now recognised as the work of an unknow n thirteenth- 
century Minorite, in whom ardent feeling and creative imagination have 
combined to produce a devotional masterpiece. The influence of this 
book, not only on the literature, but on the sacred art and drama of the 
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later Middle Ages, was enormous. Ludolf the Carthusian, writing in the 
late fourteenth century his Life of Christ, which became a standard 
manual of meditation for the religious, merely copied its methods. Thus 
the contributions of the mitigated Franciscans to mysticism, though 
sober in method, were important and had permanent results. 

At the other end of the scale were the “Spiritual* friars of the extreme 
left, who were driven by their own passionate logic into fanaticism, and 
finally into conflict with the Church. The history of the Spiritual 
party as a whole is complicated first by a lack of documents, and 
next by the extraordinary variety of interests and personalities which 
became included in it. But there can be little doubt that, even in its 
most turbulent manifestations, the movement was in essence a mystical 
one. It was born of the desire to actualise the spiritual vision of St 
Francis, and was supported by the influence of those saintly friars of the 
Primitive Observance—many of them the companions of the patriarch— 
who were still living in the latter part of the thirteenth century. These 
deeply-venerated brothers, who had refused tx> accept the mitigated rule, 
now' dwelt in remote hermitages in Umbria and the March of Ancona. 
There they lived the life of poverty and contemplation, sometimes 
emerging to preach in the Umbrian cities, and constantly visited bv the 
more fervent members of the Spiritual party. Among them were Brother 
Leo (oh. 1271), the close friend of Francis and unrelenting apostle of 
Franciscan rigorism; the great visionaries Conrad of Oflida (1237-1306) 
arid Peter of Monticello; and the mystics, John of Parma (1209-1288), 
w ho had ruled the Order for ten years, and John of Li Verna (oh. 1822), 
a celebrated preacher who is said to have been the spiritual father of 
Jaeopone da Todi. The diversity of interests and cultural level among 
those who resorted to these hidden mystics and were inspired by their 
teachings was great, for the Spiritual party contained both lay and 
clerical elements and had political, doctrinal, and revolutionary, as 
well as purely mystical objectives. All these appear in the poetry of 
Jaeopone da Todi (1228-1306), a man of education and of fierce 
enthusiasms, who had been by turns lawyer, penitent, wandering preacher, 
contemplative, and poet, and became one of the leaders of the Spiritual 
friars during the last quarter of the thirteenth century. The subjects of 
Jaeopones laude, extending from the heights of Neoplatonic contem¬ 
plation, through every phase of mystical fervour, to the depths of social 
and political satire, indeed invective, may be considered representative 
of the many types of feeling included in the Spiritual ranks. On the 
extreme left were those Franciscan zealots whose devotion to the prophecies 
of the Abbot Joachim and the principle of unmitigated poverty involved 
personal squalor, and an apocalyptic propaganda which at last drove 
them into schism. Joachist ideas began to spread in the Order during 
John of Parma’s rule (1247-57), mainly in Italy and the south of 
France. In Provence Hugues de Digue (oh. 1285) and his sister the ecstatic 
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St Douceline (born 1214) became the leaders of a widespread mystical 
movement intimately connected with the Joachist dream of a Spiritual 
Church. This was continued by Petrus Johannis Olivi of Languedoc 
(1248-98), a man of much learning and devout life, and a convinced 
believer in the Joachist prophecies. Twice summoned before the General 
Chapter of the Order, Olivi successfully defended himself against charges 
of heresy, and died faithful to his ideals. In Italy Angelo Clareno 
(1247-1837), a disciple of Brother Leo and friend of Conrad of Offida 
and Jacopone, was the leader of those Spirituals who had placed all their 
hopes on the hermit-Pope Celestine V, and were ruined by his abdication. 
All these had believed, on the authority of the Prophecies, that they 
were culled to purge the Church of its manifest corruption and bring 
in the new era of the Holy Ghost, and in pursuit of this end mingled 
political intrigue with mystical enthusiasm. After Celestilie's fall, some 
recanted, some retired to their hermitages, others were imprisoned or 
exiled. The rest, known as Fraticelli, refused to submit to the Church. 
Thev spread northwards, tending to merge with other insurgent and 
Illuminist groups, and by the opening of the fourteenth century were 
intimately concerned with the heterodox beguins of Germany and 
Flanders. Yet the Spirituals had their belated triumph. It was a 
disciple of Angelo Clareno, the Blessed Giovanni Valle (1351), who 
brought hack into the life of the Order the ideals of Francis, in that 
great Reform of the Strict Observance which restored to the fourteenth- 
century Minorites something of the glory of primitive times. Combining 
the contemplative life of the hermitages with the missionary activities 
proper to the friars, the Strict Observance provided a frame within 
which some of the spirit of Franciscan mysticism could survive, and 
gradually absorbed into its ranks all that was best in the Order. 

The most characteristic products of that mysticism, however, and our 
best clues to its character, are found in the vernacular writings which 
were produced in Central Italy, mainly in connexion with the Tertiary 
movement. The Tertiaries, who were devout lay-folk bound to an austere 
rule of life, were numerous in most of the cities of North and Central 
Italy by the middle of the thirteenth century, while in the Rhineland 
they formed the inhabitants of many of the orthodox begu inages. Thev 
were in fact a looselv-knit religious society, usually in close touch with 
those friars of the Spiritual Party who were struggling in the teeth 
of official discouragement to maintain the Primitive Rule, and occupied 
an important position in the religious life of Italy, where their groups 
provided a particularly favourable environment for the development of 
mystical enthusiasm. We recover their atmosphere in such relics of 
Spiritual literature as the Speculum and the Fiorctti ; in the works of 
the remarkable ecstatic and religious teacher Angela of Foligno (1248- 
1309), whom her admirers did not hesitate to call a Mistress of 
Theologians; in the personal confessions of her disciple, the tempestuous 
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Ubertino da Casale; and in the laudc of Jacopone da Todi, many of 
which were probably composed to be sung at their meetings. Angela, 
Jacopone, and Ubertino were all converts from a life of ease to absolute 
destitution,and in this exhibit the power operating in Franciscan mysticism 
of the second generation. The thought of Jacopone, while keeping close 
to the evangelical fervour of St Francis, is deeply tinctured with 
Neoplatonism; and it is perhaps from his laude , or a similar source, that 
Angela has obtained the Dionysian language in which some of her great 
visions are described. The work of both these mystics, which circulated 
rapidly, greatly affected the later development of mysticism; while many 
scholars find in Jacopone’s dramatic lauda, “Donna del Paradiso,” the 
origin of the Italian religious drama. 

Such facts as these indicate how wide a variety of mystical phenomena 
was produced in Tertiary circles, and how high was the level of spiritual 
culture and enthusiasm presupposed in those whom the Franciscan ver¬ 
nacular writers addressed. Here the vision of Francis indeed survived, 
and was embodied in a democratic lav-movement, anticipating in many 
points that of the Friends of God, which arose in Germany in the next 
century under Dominican influence, and, like that movement, producing 
its own vernacular literature. Among the Tertiaries, social origin, learning, 
and ecclesiastical office appear to have been little considered. Only spiritual 
aristocracy was acknowledged; and this seems to have shewn itself in 
many humble and nameless saints. Thus it was from the holy Sienese 
comb-seller Pier Pettignano (ob. 1289) that the brilliant friar Ubertino 
da Casale first learned “seraphic contemplation^; while Angela of Foligno, 
an elderly widow of the middle class, completed his education. 

In Germany during the second half of the thirteenth century mysticism 
assumed two sharply contrasting forms: the first associated with the 
Preaching Friars, the second with the old Benedictine monasticism. In the 
great Dominican scholars, Master Eekehart (r. 1260-1627) and Theodore 
of Freiburg (living in 1310), we see the vigorous beginnings of an entirely 
new movement, destined to colour the spirituality of the next century, in 
which bold theological speculation and profound mystical fervour are 
combined with pastoral zeal. In the exuberant visionary, St Gertrude 
the Great (1256-1301), and her associates at the aristocratic Cistercian 
convent of Helfde in Saxony—Gertrude of Hackeborn (1232-91) and 
her sister St Mechthild of Hackeborn (1240-98)—we have the final 
flower of that Benedictine tradition which had nourished the genius of 
St Hildegarde. The mysticism of the Cistercians of Helfde owes its 
peculiar quality to the blending of two streams of influence. The first 
is that daily liturgic routine and sequence of the Christian year, which 
was the framework of the nuns’ religious lives, and inspired the vividly 
pictorial visions of Christ and the Saints which abound in their writings. 
The second is the romantic vernacular poetry of the Minnesingers, which 
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reached them through the inspiring genius of the group, the exquisite 
poet and visionary, Mechthild of Magdeburg (c. 1212-80). Born near 
Magdeburg, of the ruling class, Mechthild renounced her rank and 
property in girlhood, and lived for many years under Dominican direction 
the unenclosed but dedicated life of a beguine. Iier vigorous criticisms 
of the clergy provoked reprisals which at last drove her to take refuge at 
Helfde, where she was received by the Abbess Gertrude of Hackebom 
in 1268. Her prophecies and denunciations of contemporary morals, in 
which Joachist influence has been detected, continue the tradition of 
St Ilildegarde, but do not constitute her chief claim to remembrance. 
A true “Minnesinger of the Holy Ghost,* she resembles the Franciscan 
laudiffti in her power of adapting the poetry of Chivalry to the purposes 
of spiritual passion. She wrote, in the Low German dialect of the day, 
her great Book of the Flowing Light of the Godhead: a collection of 
lyrics, visions, and dramatic dialogues in prose and verse, filled with 
the romantic idealism, the tender feeling, the fresh delight in natural 
beauty, which characterised the new-born secular poetry. In her we see 
again the mystical genius of the laity entering and transforming the 
traditional spirituality of the cloister, and contributing to the begin¬ 
nings of a national literature. The contrast between Mechthild of 
Magdeburg and the three Helfde nuns is striking; but her influence am 
be detected in those poetic passages which—especially in St Mechthild 
of Hackebom—relieve their more conventional visions and rhapsodies. 
The school had more than a local influence. The beginnings of the 
Catholic cnltus of the Sacred Heart have been traced to the visions 
of St Gertrude; and her meditations have a permanent place in Catholic 
literature. Mechthild of Magdeburg—whose works were translated into 
I^itin before her death—disputes with Mechthild of Hackebom the honour 
of providing Dante with the model for the Matilda of the Earthly 
Paradise. 

The lives of these nuns—who \\ere, with the exception of the poetess 
Mechthild, “inheritors of a dying world*—overlapped the rise of that 
vigorous school of mysticism, at once so wide in its philosophic sweep 
and so practical in application, which was to inspire in the next century 
the great movement of the Friends of God. Mechthild of Hackebom in 
one of her visions saw the two real founders of this school—the Dominican 
doctors Albert the Great and his pupil St Thomas Aquinas—entering 
Paradise. Though Franciscan mysticism in its later developments is by 
no means independent of literary and philosophic culture, and its great 
writers shew thorough acquaintance with Christian Neoplatonism, its 
inspiration is mainly evangelical. But the mysticism which developed in 
the Rhineland under Dominican influence explores, and subordinates to 
the requirements of orthodoxy and the needs of the devout laity, those 
religious speculations which had been inspired by the study of Dionysius 
the Areopagite and Eriugena. Thus one school proceeded mainly by the 
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enhancement and spiritualisation of religious feeling, the other by the 
enhancement and spiritualisation of religious thought. In so far as they 
retained their Catholic status, and avoided capitulation, the first to 
the extravagant logic of the Fraticelli, the second to the pantheistic 
tendencies of the German religious temper, they formed together the 
Church's answer to the demands and declarations of the heretical sects. 
The Dominican mystics have an intellectual background, a solid mental 
culture, hardly to be found in the Franciscans of the first generation. 
They all depend upon St Thomas Aquinas, whose unquestioned authority 
governs the orthodox mysticism of the later Middle Ages. St Thomas 
had learned from his master Albert the Great (who wrote a commentary 
on the Dionysian writings 1 ) to appreciate the Areopagite and Richard 
of St Victor, both of whom he frequently and respectfully quotes in the 
Surnma , placing their doctrine in precise and orderly relation with the 
general theological scheme. This, perhaps more than any other single 
fact, assured to Dionysius his prominent place among the sources of later 
Catholic mysticism. Though his treatment of mysticism in the Summa 
is entirely objective, and his real place is in the history of scholastic 
philosophy, St Thomas' Eucharistic hymns are enough to prove that he 
had a strong mystical side. For medieval thought, the sharp modern 
distinction between philosophy, theology, and mysticism did not exUt; 
and in the great mind of Aquinas, as afterwards in that of Dante, these 
three avenues to one Truth were harmonised. 

Both Albert the Great and St Thomas had taught in the schools of 
Cologne, which retained the impress of their powerful personalities; 
and here German Dominican mysticism began in the person of Master 
Eckehart (c. 1260-1327), the dominant and in many respects the most 
enigmatic personality of the school. After centuries of neglect, modern 
students of mysticism have tended somewhat to over-estimate Eekehart's 
originality. He should perhaps be regarded as the most brilliant and 
powerful representative of a school to which his contemporary Theodore 
of Freiburg also belonged. Theodore, who was studying at Paris in 1285, 
was, like Eckehart, in philosophy a Neoplatonist, in religion a profound 
and daring mystic. Both men passed their lives in the Dominican Order, 
in which Eckehart rose to the rank of Provincial for Saxonv and V icar 
General of Bohemia. Probably entering on his studies at Cologne about 
the year of Albert the Great's death, in later life he spent two periods, in 
1302 and 1311, at the University of Paris. Thence in middle-a^/he 
returned, soaked in the mystical philosophy of Dionysius and Eriuo-ena, to 
begin his great career as a preacher at Strasbourg, at that time the chief 

1 Albert the Great’s claim to a place among the mystics has been reduced bv t he 
fact that the mystical tract De Adhacrntdo JMo, long attributed to him, is* now 
regarded as a Benedictine work of the early fifteenth century (cf. I> r M. Gnibmann 
Der Benedtktines Myvtikes; Joannes von Kastl, in Tubingen . Theol Quart 1 ( J*’0 nn 
180 - 235 ). ' “ ’ 11 ‘ 
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religious centre of Germany, and much affected by heretical mysticism. 
About 1320, being now at the height of his power and reputation, he 
returned to Cologne, where he taught until his death, inspiring a group 
of disciples, which appears to have included Suso (1295-1365) and 
Tauler (c. 1290-1361), the two chief Dominican mystics of the next 
generation. Both Eckehart and Theodore of Freiburg shew the workings 
of the speculative Teutonic mind on the transcendental doctrines of 
Christian Neoplatonism. Both embodied their teachings in vernacular 
sermons which are surprising in their profundity, when we consider the 
degree of theological intelligence presupposed in the congregations to 
which they are addressed. In his sermons—which only survive in tran¬ 
scripts of doubtful accuracy—we see Eckehart as a teaching mystic, full 
of pastoral zeal. In his fragmentary Latin writings he appears as a daring 
speculative philosopher, expounding a doctrine which may possibly be 
justified as a legitimate development of Thomism, but is certainly 
susceptible of a pantheistic interpretation. Indeed, forty-nine propositions 
drawn from his works were condemned at Rome in the year of his death, 
and the heretics of the next generation frequently appealed to his 
authority. There is, however, no doubt that in spite of excessive language 
Eckehart’s intentions were strictly orthodox; and liis memory was revered 
bv his disciples as that of a saint. Moreover, careful comparison of his 
teaching with the most mystical poems of his Italian contemporary, 
Jacopone da Todi, reveals a close identity of doctrine between the most 
advanced Franciscan and Dominican mysticism, both in fact depending 
directly on Dionysius the Areopagite, and suggests that we must attribute 
EckelmrFs influential position far more to intellectual vigour and impres¬ 
sive personal qualities than to the novelty of his teaching. Here the 
point of interest for the historian of religion is the existence among the 
laity and in the beguinages and Dominican convents of the Rhineland— 
as among the Franciscan Tertiaries of Central Italy—of a public capable 
of assimilating the profound and abstract doctrines of Eckehart and his 
contemporaries and followers. They offered from within the Church food 
to that vigorous appetite for religious fundamentals which sought satis¬ 
faction in the heretical mysticism—often an exaggeration of orthodox 
teaching—flourishing in the Rhenish cities at the opening of the four¬ 
teenth century. This heretical mysticism, which infested the b^guinages, 
was the object of persistent attack on the part of the great Dominican 
preachers. Cologne was an important centre of the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit., who actually extracted from Eckehart's sermons many propositions 
in support of their own teaching. 

It was mainly, however, through the work of his immediate disciples, 
the Dominicans Johann Tauler and Heinrich Suso or Souse, that. Ecke- 
hart\s genius bore fruit. They, like their master, were both philosophers 
and teaching mystics; and in them his spiritual realism and metaphysical 
passion for ultimates transfigure the ordinary materials of Catholic de- 
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votion. Even the intensely emotional Suso combines intimate fervour 
with strongly Platonic passages; while the impressive quality of Taulcrs 
sermons arises from his power of placing against the vast Eckehartian 
background the directly ethical and spiritual demands of the Christian 
life. 

Born at Strasbourg, and probably a fellow-student with Suso and 
Nicholas of Strasbourg at Cologne, Tauler—who calls Eckehart his 
“most holy Master' 1 —became the greatest German preacher of his time. 
His sermons, which unite the lofty mystical doctrine of Eckehart with 
simple Christian teaching, were mostly delivered at the orthodox beguin- 
ages and Dominican nunneries. They are his only authentic works. 
During the Interdict imposed by John XXII in 1324, he removed to 
Basle, at that time the headquarters of the Friends of God. Thence he 
returned in 1347 to Strasbourg, and finally to Cologne, where he died in 
1361. Tauler was a thinker, teacher, and religious leader. As a mystic, 
he tells us nothing of his own experience. Ilis contemporary Suso, though 
his exuberant symbolism conceals the degree in which he too has assimi¬ 
lated Eckehart’s philosophic doctrine, is pre-eminently subjective and 
emotional. His Life is one of the most important documents for the 
history of personal religion in this period. Like Eckehart of aristocratic 
origin, Suso was born by Lake Constance in 121)5, and studied at Stras¬ 
bourg and Cologne. Poetic and impressionable, he is the Minnesinger of 
the Dominican, as Mechthild of Magdeburg had been of the Benedictine, 
mystics, combining the two strands which run through the history of 
German religion—metaphysical speculation and pietistic sentiment. His 
devotion is given to the Eternal Wisdom, but is expressed in the terms of 
romantic love. His writings, which shew close acquaintance with Dionvsius 
and Aquinas, are partly addressed to his immediate disciples and fellow- 
members of the Friends of God, partly directed against the heresies of 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit. If Tauler is pre-eminenilv the preacher 
of the school, Suso's teaching was chiefly imparted in personal ways. 
Trained in the cloister and practising for many years an extreme as¬ 
ceticism, he became a trainer and director of souls; and under his influence 
the Dominican nunneries of Sw itzerland and western Germany, especially 
Tosz, Unterlinden, Adalhausen, and Engelthal, became hotbeds of an in¬ 
tensive religious culture, closely connected with the movement of the 
Friends of God. The best known of these women mystics were Christina 
Ebner (ob. 1356) and Adelaide Langmann {oh. 1375) of Engelthal, and 
Margaret Ebner (ob. 1351) of Medingen. 

The Friends of God, the chief fourteenth-century expression of group 
mysticism, came into existence as the result of the conjunction of various 
tendencies and events, local, political, and spiritual. The conditions sur¬ 
rounding institutional religion were of the most distressing kind. The 
removal of the Papacy to Avignon in 1309 had troubled all pious minds. 
In 1324 those German cities which supported Lewis of Bavaria in his 
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struggle against the Pope had been placed under an Interdict. Heresy 
was increasing. The lives of many of the clergy were corrupt. The Black 
Death, which swept over Western Europe in 1347-48, inevitably left 
behind it a sense of the divine wrath, increased by the series of earth¬ 
quakes which visited the Rhine valley about the middle of the century, 
Basle being almost destroyed in 1356. 

Circumstances were favourable for a vigorous revival of mystical re¬ 
ligion; and this in fact took place, largely under the influence of devout 
laymen of the middle class, such as Rulman Merswin of Strasbourg, but 
also in close association with the work of the great Dominican mystics. 
The Friends of God drew their inspiration on the one hand from 
the older German mysticism, especially the apocalyptic prophecies of 
St Hildegarde and St Elizabeth of Schonau, which they applied to the 
disorders of their own time as the Franciscan Spirituals had done with 
the Joachist prophecies. On the other hand, they absorbed through 
EckeharCs disciples something of his exalted Neoplatonic mysticism, and 
thus obtained a theological landscape within which their reforming efforts 
could be staged. The movement appears to have penetrated all ranks of 
society, and bound together all religious realists in a concerted effort for 
the revival of the Christian life. It included sober citizens, friars, vision¬ 
aries, anti-clerical agitators, and ecstatic nuns; and produced a mass of 
tendency-literature of a visionary and prophetic character. Essentially 
a movement of reform from within the Church, it presented the familiar 
features of lay-control, group-format ion, a vernacular literature, and a 
great variety of mystical and inspirational phenomena; in all these points 
resembling the Franciscan lay-mysticism of Central Italy. The moral 
standard was austere, many Friends of God practising an extreme asce¬ 
ticism and detachment. The chief centres of the movement lav along the 
banks of the Rhine, especially at Strasbourg, Basle, and Cologne; but it 
was also strong in Bavaria. The members formed open groups in the 
chief towns, though some lived in brotherhood-houses like those of the 
Bcghards. The circles were visited by itinerant prophets; and a consider¬ 
able literature, which included Suso's and Taulers works, was circulated 
amongst them. Apart from the sermons of Taulcr, who is its greatest 
figure, the chief literary monument of the movement is Rulman 
Merswin’s Book of the Nine Rocks , which contrasts, in a series of 
apocalyptic visions, the spiritual ascent to which the Friend of God is 
called with the corrupt condition of the official Church. This and similar 
documents shew clearly that the Friends of God considered themselves an 
“inner church 11 of spiritual men, acting under direct divine guidance; 
but in spite of this exalted illuminism, and the critical attitude which 
they adopted towards the secular clergy, they were and remained orthodox 
Catholics. Possibly under the influence of their Dominican directors, 
they combined emphasis upon personal mysticism with great reverence 
for the sacraments, and carried on a vigorous campaign against the 
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doctrinal and moral excesses of the Brethren of the Free Spirit. The 
movement produced one literary masterpiece, the exquisite Theologia 
Germanic a, attributed to an unknown priest of the Teutonic Order in 
Frankfort, in which the doctrine of Eckehart is re-interpreted in terms 
of love and will. 

The corporate activities of the Friends of God do not exhaust the 
history of the German mystical revival. Contemporary with them, and 
equally significant of the religious temper of the time, are many forgotten 
visionaries and saints, such as the Franciscan tertiary Luitgarde(c. 1290- 
1348), who, after twenty years as a beguine, founded “in great courage 
and poverty 11 the convent of Wittichen in the Black Forest. Luitgarde's 
immoderate cult of poverty and ignorance suggests the influence of the 
Fraticelli. Her life abounds in abnormal incidents, and she is said to 
have travelled, like Catherine of Siena, to Avignon to plead with 
John XXII. In Flanders too, where the situation was much like that 
in Germany, mystical religion, fostered by social misery and clerical 
decadence, flourished both in its orthodox and in its heretical forms. Pious 
souls retreated to the beguinages, where mystical notions, often of an 
extravagant kind, were cherished, as we can see from the opening chap¬ 
ters of Ruysbroeck’s XII Beguines, In 1310 a beguine of Hainault, 
Marguerite Porette, leader of the sect of Poretiists, was burnt in Paris; 
in Brussels, a few years later, the heretical mystic Bloemardine, a Sister 
of the Free Spirit, seems to have obtained a great following. Both taught 
those extreme doctrines of deification and quietism which easily tend to 
moral and religious anarchy, and are so vigorously denounced by Huys- 
broeck (1293-1381), the greatest of the Flemish mystics. 

The contemporary of Suso and Tauler, and probably in touch with the 
leaders of the Friends of God, Ruysbroeck lived till middle age as a 
secular priest in Brussels, at that time seething with the heresies of Beg- 
hards, Lollards, and Beguins. He was active in the campaign against 
them, especially attacking Bloemardine. In 1343 he retired to the 
hermitage of Groenendael, where with a few companions he took the 
Augustinian rule; and here most of his works were composed. Writing 
in Flemish, in order to reach the public the heretical mystics addressed, 
Ruysbroeck combined lofty spiritual qualities with a powerful and well- 
equipped mind. He takes from his predecessors, especially Dionysius, the 
Victorines, Eckehart, and Aquinas, what he requires for the expression 
of his own doctrine; and this doctrine corrects the most advanced 
mysticism of the time in such a sense that, while maintaining its trans¬ 
cendental quality, it remains within the frame of Catholic belief. The 
Franco-Flemish Mirror of Simple Souls , which its fifteenth-century 
English translator Methley actually attributed to him, shews how far it 
had once been possible to go without sacrificing orthodoxy. Nevertheless, 
the prevalence of pantheistic mysticism, and the narrow line between 
orthodox and heretic, caused a nervous scrutiny and even adverse criticism 
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of some of Ruysbroeck’s more profound works. The Book of Truths 
one of his last writings, was devoted, at the instance of the Carthusians 
of Herinnes, to clearing himself of the charge of pantheism. Yet in the 
next generation his doctrines were denounced as excessive by the mystical 
theologian Gerson, who involved them in a general criticism including 
the Letter to the Brethren of Mont Dieu. 

The fourteenth century witnesses the transition from monastic mysticism, 
stated in precise theological and philosophical terms and addressing itself 
to the professed religious, to a more popular type of mystical religion, 
spread by means of vernacular writings, stated in terms of feeling and ex¬ 
perience, and directed to practical results. In this revolution, initiated 
by the Mendicant Orders, and pursued with violence by the heretics and 
with more prudence by the orthodox mystics of the Church, Ruysbroeck 
occupies an important place, as a chief intermediary between traditional 
and empirical Catholic mysticism. His works, inspired bv the Neo- 
platonists and scholastics, yet convey the impression of a personal ex¬ 
perience exceeding that of normal minds. His teaching was spread partly 
through his vernacular writings, many of which were translated into Latin 
during his lifetime and widely distributed. In the next century the 
Franciscan Harphius (oh. 1477) and the Carthusian Denys Ryekel (1402- 
71) wrote under his immediate inspiration. But his chief influence 
upon religious history was exerted through his personal disciples, who 
included the most spiritual contemporary minds; and especially through 
Gerard Groote (1340-84), the founder of the New Devotion. 

Gerard is a figure of great importance for the history of late-medieval 
religion. He was a brilliant and versatile scholar, and had taught at 
Cologne, where he was probably influenced bv the Friends of God; his 
conversion being completed by the Carthusian Henry de Kalkar—the 
leader of a group devoted to mystical piety—and by Ruysbroeck, whom 
he frequently visited at Groenendael. He first became a lay-preacher, 
his eloquence drawing crowds to hear him; but his biting criticisms of 
the clergy having cost him his licence, in 1381, w ith his disciple Florent 
Radewyns, he founded at Deventer the Brothers of the Common Life. 
It was largely through this community, w ith its many schools and houses 
in the Flemish cities, and that of the Augustinian Canons of Windesheim 
which sprang from it, that the teaching of the Flemish mystics was dis¬ 
seminated, and initiated a genuine renaissance of personal religion 
within the Church. Though the “New Devotion” of the Brothers was in 
essence a simple and practical pietism, it drew its spirit of profound 
inferiority from the works of Ruysbroeck and the classics of Christian 
mysticism, which were studied and copied in the houses of the Fraternity. 
It produced a literature of its own. The mystical tracts of Henry de 
Mande (c. 13G0-1415), a disciple of Gerard who was known as the Ruys¬ 
broeck of the North, the beautiful Fiery Soliloquy with God of Gerlac 
Petersen (1378-1411), and the Lives of the founders by his friend 
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Thomas a Kempis (1379-1471), shew well the practical yet transcendental 
temper of its spirituality. But its chief gift to the world was the Imitatio 
Chruti , in which we recapture its very spirit, and with it the interior 
trend characteristic of the best mystical religion at the end of the 
fourteenth century. Through this book—much of it a catena of Biblical 
and Patristic passages harmonised by one informing spirit—Flemish 
mysticism became an enduring influence in the religious life of Europe. 
It is needless to insist on the unique position which it occupies in Christian 
literature, but more important to recollect that in it we have the fruit of 
a spirituality derived from the school of Ruysbroeck, and perhaps em¬ 
bodying the actual notes and meditations of his pupil Gerard Groote 1 . 
Thus the reform which began at Deventer looks back to the genius of 
Ruysbroeck—its main link with the Catholic mystic tradition—and 
forward to Nicholas of Cusaand the philosophic mystics of the next century. 

In contrast to the philosophic character of German and Flemish 
mysticism and the tendency towards political action which marks that 
of Italy and Central Europe, the English fourteenth-century mystics 
were closely connected with that solitary life which was still the 
natural refuge of contemplative souls. Hence they appear to have exerted 
little or no influence on social and ecclesiastical affairs. One unfortunate 
result of this is that, with the exception of the exuberant and subjective 
Rolle, the personalities of the English mystics have left no mark on 
contemporary history. While much lias come down to us concerning the 
character and life of Hildegarde, the first Franciscans, Suso, or Catherine 
of Siena, we are entirely ignorant of the origin and personal life of Hilton, 
or the writer of The Cloud of Unknowing , and know little of that of 
Juliana of Norwich. No doubt the roots of English fourteenth-century 
mysticism, with its emphasis on devotion and neglect of philosophy, and 
its strong Christocentric bias, go down into that religious stratum which 
produced such early medieval rhapsodies as the Orison and Wooing of 
Our Lord. Much of its writing reproduces on levels of experience the 
emotional temper of those Middle English religious lyrics based on the 
Iesu dulcts memoria and connected with the cult of the Holy Name. But 
the school as we know it arises, independently of monastic influence, in the 
north-eastern and eastern counties; and its works have a marked reference 
to the solitary life. There seems to have been in this country no inclina¬ 
tion within the Church to form lay-groups or inspire lay-movements, 
such as the Humiliati or the Friends of God. The first definitely mystical 
writer who has been identified, Margery Kemp (late thirteenth century), 

1 Thomas a Kempis still remains on the whole the most probable author of the 
Latin text. Hut in a lecture delivered before the Royal Flemish Academy at Ghent, 
24 June 1928, P. van Ginneken S.J. gave reasons based on the examination of 
numerous MSS for the belief that Rk. I was first composed in Dutch by G. Groote 
and circulated in that form. 
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was an anchoress of Lynn. Richard Rolle of Hampole ( c . 1300-49) 
was a wandering hermit. The two great mystical treatises of the next 
generation—the anonymous Cloud of Unknowing and Walter Hilton’s 
Scale of Perfection —were written for recluses. Finally, J uliana of Norwich 
(1343-died after 1413) was an anchoress. English mysticism, then, is 
mostly concerned with individual spiritual culture. Its main works being 
either confessional, or intended for the instruction of lay persons—especi¬ 
ally women—unable to read Latin, it is intimately connected with the 
beginnings of vernacular literature. The number of early MSS surviving, 
and also the quantity of anonymous mystical pieces found in MS collections, 
prove that its products were deeply appreciated, especially perhaps in 
Brigittine and Carthusian houses. But its work in the religious complex 
was quietly done. Though Rolle attacked monastic luxury and deeply 
desired the reform of the clergy, he led no movement for these ends. 
Again, the English mystics are little interested in speculation; and thus 
both avoid the metaphysical excesses of German and Flemish mysticism 
and fall short of its greatest achievements. Though Rolle, Hilton, and 
the writer of the Cloud were trained theologians, and Juliana of Norwich 
shews remarkable understanding of Christian Platonism, all are content 
to take their philosophic conceptions from St Augustine, Dionysius 
the Areopugite, the Victorines, St Bernard, and Aquinas. Richard of 
St Victor was particularly appreciated here, and has strongly influenced 
Ililton and the writer of the Cloud . But the ruling intention of these 
writers is practical; they abound in shrewd advice and homely imagery. 
A peculiar characteristic is the almost total absence of Eucharistic refer¬ 
ences, a feature which sharply distinguishes them from their Continental 
contemporaries. 

Nevertheless, the English school, though so national in character, is 
influenced by Continental mysticism and articulated to the great Catholic 
tradition of the contemplative life. Means of contact were not lacking. 
The works of the Franciscan and Dominican mystics quickly circulated 
through the houses of those Orders. Early translations of Suso, Tauler, 
and Catherine of Siena survive. At Knaresborough in 1315, Edward II 
had established four Flemish hermits from Ypres. Rolle, a layman and 
vigorous religious individualist, whose anti-clerical temper and claim to 
direct inspiration first caused collision with the clergy, and afterwards 
recommended his writings to the Lollards, was a trained scholar, sent to 
Oxford as a boy. Recent research shews that he may also have spent one 
if not two periods at the Sorbonne, where he would receive the influences 
of contemporary European mysticism and learn something too of the 
prevalent heresies. The works of the Spiritual Franciscans—who may 
well have affected him—were well known in Paris at that time. He can¬ 
not entirely have escaped contact with Joachism, the ideas of Eckehart, 
or the spirit that produced the Friends of God. 

In Rollers exuberant character the prophet, devotee, and lyrical poet 
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combine; as in some of those Franciscan mystics to whom he is tempera¬ 
mentally akin, and whose passion for poverty he shares. Like them he 
blends mystical emotion with moral austerity, and like them seems to have 
led by turns the life of wandering preacher and recluse. His emotional 
and poetic mysticism is intimately connected with the cult of the Holy 
Name, at that time the favourite expression of Christocentric fervour. 
He attracted disciples, and his works were quickly and widely circulated; 
but his large and learned commentaries on the Psalter, and the fact that 
surviving MSS are chiefly from monastic libraries, suggest that his reading 
public was mainly of the religious class. Syon House, which had York¬ 
shire founders, and the Shene Charterhouse, which was in touch with 
Mount Grace, were peculiarly rich in Rolle MSS. During the 150 years 
preceding the Reformation, he was widely read both here and on the Con¬ 
tinent, where he was known before the end of the fourteenth century. The 
contagious quality of his emotional fervour, the beautiful rhapsodies 
addressed to the Name of Jesus, and the entire absence of abstract and 
difficult doctrine, are enough to account for his popularity. His authentic 
English works are three epistles and a Commentary on the Psalms, written 
for women disciples, with five prose fragments and a few poems. His 
more important mystical writings, the Mel urn and Incendium Amoris , are 
in Latin. The first is mainly a glorification of the hermit's career, which 
is sharply contrasted with that of the regular clergy, in terms which 
explain and even excuse his unpopularity with the authorities. In this 
distinctly egoistic work Rolle claims already to have attained the height 
of sanctity; but in the Incendium, written perhaps ten years later, he 
describes more humbly and attractively his spiritual course, liolles 
reputation as a saint stood so high in the North that after his death an 
Office—our chief though not wholly reliable source for the facts of his 
early life—was composed in his honour; and though he was never canon¬ 
ised, a cultus survived at his shrine for over 200 years. 

Rolle owes his historical importance, however, more to his religious 
and literary influence than to Ids quality as a mystic. Here he is out¬ 
distanced by his chief followers, especially the writer of The Cloud of 
Unknowing, and Walter Hilton, an Austin Canon of Thurgarton near 
Nottingham {oh. 1395-96). The Cloud of Unknowing , a remarkable treatise 
on contemplation addressed to a young recluse, represents the introduction 
of the Dionysian writings into English literature; and the number of 
surviving MSS attests its popularity. Mfe have four epistles and a free 
translation of the Mystical Thcologtj , entitled Dionne Hid Divhnte , by 
the same unknown author, a mystic who writes in a North Midland 
dialect, is acquainted with Rolled work, but otherwise gives us no clue 
to his identity. His work, which shews much philosophic and psychological 
knowledge, deals with levels of spiritual experience untouched by Rolle, 
and is addressed exclusively to those called to contemplation. We note 
in him, as characteristic of the English school, that the use made of 
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Neoplatonism is always practical, never speculative. Walter Hilton, 
whose Scale of Perfection became and remained a devotional classic second 
only in popularity to the Imitatio , is more general in his appeal; and is, 
perhaps, in his mingled practical and transcendental teaching, the most 
typical mystic of the English school. The rapid circulation of all these 
works shews the continued existence, here as elsewhere, of a tradition of 
spiritual culture within the Catholic Church, vigorously opposed both to 
Quietism and to Lollardy, which Hilton attacks in the strongest terms. 
Juliana of Norwich, one of the most individual products of this tradition, 
certainly depends on it. Traces of Hilton's influence have been noted in 
her Revelations of Divine Love ; and it is possible that they may have 
met, for she was over fifty when he died. Either by reading or oral 
instruction, Juliana had absorbed much theological knowledge, which has 
mingled with the fruits of intuition in her singularly poetic and sensitive 
mind to produce the spiritual masterpiece by which she is known. This 
in its developed form—for two versions exist—seems to represent her 
meditations upon a single mystical experience, occurring at the crisis of 
an illness in her thirtieth year. Juliana appears never to have enjoyed 
the popularity of Rolle and Hilton, and so far only one early MS of her 
Revelations has come to light. Until a critical text is possible we can¬ 
not estimate her sources, or her place in the history of English religion. 
Her connexion with the Benedictine house of Carrow links her with the 
monastic tradition; while the intimate relation of Norwich with the Low 
Countries makes us suspect the possible influence of Flemish and German 
mysticism, for the works of Suso and Ruysbroeck were in circulation 
before her Revelations were composed. Apart from a few notices inherbook, 
however, we are completely ignorant of her life and origin. Yet she is 
the first English woman of letters; and through her we learn what the 
life of the anchorhold could be and produce at its best. 

The? religious history of Italy in the second half of the fourteenth 
century is dominated by another woman of genius, the Dominican 
tertiary St Catherine of Siena {1347-80). In St Catherine we see 
mysticism in action, the spiritual realist at grips with the disorders of 
contemporary life. We incline, however, to attribute to her political 
action a unique character it did not really possess. The scandals she 
attacked were patent; and the particular aims she set before herself were 
the objects of all who had the welfare of Christianity at heart. The 
continued exile of the Papacy and the condition of the clergy created 
chronic dissatisfaction in all religious minds; and produced within the 
Church a series of reforming mystics whose denunciations exceed in 
violence anything uttered by its enemies. In Siena itself Giovanni 
Colombini (ob. L%7) had founded the congregation of Gesuati, devoted 
to absolute poverty and evangelical ideals, who surrounded Urban V with 
their ragged and disconcerting enthusiasm on his return to Rome. The 
preaching of the Gesuati caused a transient revival in Siena and Tuscany, 
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especially among the friars, and helped to form St Catherine’s religious 
environment. From another point of view, Catherine took over and 
completed the work begun by Birgitta (Bridget) of Sweden (1803-73). 
Birgitta, a mystic and visionary of the Hildegardian type, believed herself 
called by God to purify the Church and end the exile of the Papacy. 
After founding the Brigittine Order in 1346, she went in 1349 to Rome, 
where she ended her days. When Urban V retired to Avignon in 1370, 
she prophesied with accuracy his coming death. Driven by her revelations, 
she visited Gregory XI at Avignon, denouncing the immorality of the 
clergy, demanding his return to the Vatican, and warning him of the price 
of refusal. Her final appeal reached Gregory in 1373. Four months later 
she died, and St Catherine of Siena—whose political letters begin in 
137&—took up her unfinished task. 

At this time, aged twenty-six and at the height of her reputation, 
Catherine had only seven years to live. During a four-hour trance in 
which she nearly died, she believed that she had received a divine com¬ 
mand to leave her cell and city and “witness before small and great,'’ 
including the Supreme Pontiff. Travelling now to Avignon in her turn, 
she pleaded with the Pope to such effect that he sailed from Marseilles 
in September 1376, she going overland to Genoa, where he visited her 
secretly and received from her courage to enter Rome. When we con¬ 
sider the initiative and self-sacrifice involved in the decision of a French 
Pope, knowing no Italian, to leave his country and family and establish 
himself in strange and hostile surroundings at the Inchest of a young 
woman recommended by nothing but her sanctity and simple-mindedness, 
we obtain from this incident a vivid impression of Catherine’s power. 
Though ecstatic and other abnormal phenomena abound in her life, she 
was no mere visionary, but a woman of genius controlled by her strong 
sense of vocation, whose astonishing public career only represents one 
aspect of her greatness. Born of the people and with lit tie educat ion, her 
spiritual power matured early; and at twenty she was already the centre 
of a group of disciples, including priests, scholars, and aristocrats, over 
whom she exercised an unquestioned authority. In private life an extreme 
ascetic, the transforming influence she exerted, the courage with which 
she opposed vested interests and attacked apparently impossible tasks, 
the mingled authority and humility of her writings—which are among 
the masterpieces of early Italian literature—all prove her spiritual trans¬ 
cendence. Her follower Barduccio called her with reason the “Mother 
of thousands of souls,” and at the culmination of her career the sight of 
her face was enough to effect a conversion. St Catherine’s letters, of which 
over 400 survive, shew the range of her interests and influence, extending 
from an intimate care of individuals to the pacification of Italy and the 
regeneration of the Church. Her aim was nothing less than the purging 
and spiritualising of political and ecclesiastical life, by applying to it the 
standards of contemplation and inspiring its rulers with thatlnvincible 
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spirit of charity and courage which possessed her own soul. The words 
with which her Dialogue begins: “Wishing to follow the truth in a 
more virile way*”—shew well the temper of her mind, which was doubtless 
cultivated by the Dominican and other scholars in her immediate circle. 
By the time her public career began, she had obtained from this or other 
sources considerable theological knowledge, and was well acquainted with 
the ruling ideas and symbolism of Christian mysticism. While her heart¬ 
broken accounts of clerical corruption are among the most terrible we 
possess, her vision of the Church and its destiny has an almost epic 
greatness. She was a militant mystic; and though her political work was 
soon undone, the impress of her amazing personality remained. “This 
poor little woman shames us by her valour! 11 said Urban VI when she 
appeared before him in 1378, racked by illness, but intrepid still. 

In Ruysbroeck, Juliana of Norwich, and Catherine of Siena, we have 
three differing yet typical manifestations of the developed mysticism of 
the fourteenth century, with its often sublime transcendentalism, tender 
feeling, and moral and reforming zeal. It represents the reaction of really 
religious natures to the miseries of society and manifest disorders of the 
Church. It is probable that in this period the only monastic houses in 
“spiritual good health 11 were those where mystical piety flourished; and, 
in addition to these, we have evidence of the existence of many indi¬ 
vidual mystics, of whom most achieved only a local reputation. As the 
century matured, the character of its mysticism had gradually changed. 
The strict schools of monastic contemplation, the Benedictine and 
August inian ideals of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, were more 
and more criticised. The anchoretic life was no longer taken for granted. 
The more humanistic religious outlook encouraged by the friars shewed 
itself on the one hand in the steady increase of such Christocentric de¬ 
votions as the cults of the Precious Blood and the Holy Name, with their 
strong emotional emphasis. On the other hand, it encouraged a demo¬ 
cratic effort to bring into the common life a realistic spirituality which 
might or might not find nourishment in ceremonial and sacramental 
religion, but could flourish independently of the often corrupt institu¬ 
tional life. In the Franciscan Tertiaries, the Friends of God, and the 
Dcvotio Modern a we see the orthodox side of this movement. The often 
ext ra vagant mystical heresies of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
shew the inevitable results of an uncontrolled popularisation of principles 
too abstract for general use, coupled with a rejection of the safeguarding 
influences of tradition. The final positions reached by nrnnv of these 
heresies were equally repugnant to normal morality and to common sense. 
Thus the history of mysticism in the fourteenth century is punctuated 
by the burnings of those—including some of the less prudent Friends of 
God—who had crossed the narrow line between an exalted and an in¬ 
surgent spirituality. 

The position of Catholic mysticism at the opening of the fifteenth 
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century is well shewn in the significant figure of the chancellor Gerson, 
at once a mystic in his own right and a keen and discriminating critic 
of the mass of religious writings, movements, and phenomena claiming 
the title of mysticism. Gerson was a second Bonaventura, a man of true 
and humble sanctity, a born psychologist, a lover in all things of the 
golden mean. Much experience had given him a dread of extravagances 
in religion, and an intense distrust of the visionaries and pseudo-mystics 
who swarmed in Flanders and France at the end of the fourteenth century. 
His hostile reference to the women whose visions brought back Gregory XI 
to Rome, and so gave rise to the Great Schism, reminds us that two 
opinions were possible about the activities of St Bridget and St Catherine 
of Siena. Yet Gerson's sincerity and discriminating power is proved by 
two facts. First, that in spite of his anti-feminist and anti-visionary bias, 
he was one of the two theologians who guaranteed the authenticity of 
the voices of St Joan of Arc (1412-31). Next, that though a severe 
critic of Ruysbroeck's more extreme doctrines, he defended at the Council 
of Constance (1418) the Brothers of the Common Life, whom a Dutch 
Dominican had charged with heresy. Gerson’s own works are partly con¬ 
cerned with the criticism of false mysticism, and also of the Neoplatonic 
and pantheistic tendencies in the Catholic mystics; partly with rules for 
the “discernment of spirits”; and partly with his own theory of the con¬ 
templative life, in which he keeps close to the Victorines and St Bona¬ 
ventura. The fact that he has been regarded as a probable author of the 
Imitatio indicates the character and tone of his spirituality. 

Save for a few scattered stars, of whom only one is of the first magni¬ 
tude, we reach with Gerson the end of the classic period of medieval 
mysticism. The fifteenth century witnesses its gradual decline before the 
growing forces of humanism. A tendency to repetition, a failure to make 
fresh devotional discoveries, mark the dropping temperature characteristic 
of a transitional epoch. In Flanders the long life of Thomas a Kempis 
(1379-1471) covers the careers on the one hand of such merely reminiscent 
mystics as Harphius ( ob . 1477) or the pathological visionary St Lydwine 
of Schiedam (1380-1432), and on the other of the saintly scholars, Denis 
the Carthusian (1402-71) and Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64). 
In England in the same period, religious pieces inspired by Rolle and his 
followers continued to be produced; and the numerous fifteenth-century 
MSS of their works and those of other fourteenth-century mystics shew 
that mysticism was still a living interest in the Church, though no longer 
producing great and creative personalities. In Italy the exquisite yet 
entirely traditional spirituality revealed in the paintings of Fra Angelico 
(1387-1455) shews us the mystical piety of the early fifteenth century at 
its best. It is characteristic of the period that we find the older and truly 
medieval types of spiritual feeling and endeavour continuing side bv side 
with those which look towards newer embodiments. Thus we still have 
reforming mystics, intent on the regeneration of religious Orders or reli- 
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gious practice. Such are the Franciscans St Colette of Corbie (1381-1447), 
St Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444), and St Catherine of Bologna (1413- 
63). St Colette, who combined mystical fervour with immense practical 
energy, began life as a beguine. At twenty-two she was enclosed at Corbie 
as an anchoress, but was driven by her visions to leave her cell and under¬ 
take the reform of the Poor Clares. Travelling to Nice, she received the 
authority of Benedict XIII for this work, and founded thirteen houses 
of the Colettine reform before her death. St Bernardino of Siena, through 
whose preaching a wave of spiritual fervour passed over Central Italy, was 
glad to call himself her disciple. He shares with her, and with his com¬ 
patriots St Giovanni da Capistrano (1385-1456) and the ecstatic Clarisse, 
St Catherine of Bologna, the credit of the transient revival of Franciscan 
mysticism, with its evangelical enthusiasm and moral demands, which 
marked the first half of the fifteenth century. 

Side by side with this, the current of spirituality arising in the New 
Devotion, and ultimately derived from the great mind of Ruysbroeck, is 
found operative in such typical scholars of the early Renaissance as 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and his friend Denis the Carthusian. Here 
both intellectual speculation and reforming energy are transfused by the 
spiritual realism of the mystic. Denis, one of the great figures of fifteenth- 
century religion, was first an obscure secular priest; but in 1423 he entered 
the Charterhouse of Roermond, of which he became prior. His combina¬ 
tion of ascetic and intellectual intensity—his works fill 45 large volumes, 
and he claimed with reason “an iron head and steel stomach 11 —gave him 
a European reputation for learning and sanctity. A mystic, subject to 
visions and ecstasies, and a profound student of Dionysius and Ruvs- 
broeck, he was yet keenly interested in contemporary life. He advised 
from his cell the chief personages of the State, and accompanied Nicholas 
of Cusa on his reforming missions. Many of his visions were apocalyptic; 
and he steadily prophesied calamity for the Church if she delayed the 
work of reform. Yet Denis was not spiritually creative; and here he is 
typical of his period. His works, immense in range, mainly simplify and 
make accessible the lofty teachings of his predecessors, as Deventer had 
made accessible to ordinary men the monastic discipline of meditation and 
prayer. 

Nicholas of Cusa was trained at Deventer, where sound learning no less 
than mystical piety flourished. He was an enthusiastic student of Eckehart 
and the Neoplatonists; and was also influenced by the writings of the 
Majorcan scholar-mystic Raymond Lull (ob. 1315). These studies,congenial 
to his profoundly metaphysical intellect, at first gave Nicholas 1 mysticism 
a coldly speculative character. But later, when beset by the many exact¬ 
ing duties of a great ecclesiastic, his vision of Reality was brought into 
more immediate relation with the demands of practical life. As between 
the intense intellectualism of the scholastics and the anti-intellectualism 
of those who identified mystical knowledge with the “wise ignorance” 
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of the Areopagite, Nicholas, as we see in his De Visione Dei , takes an 
intermediate position, recognising the claims of both mind and heart. 
This little masterpiece—the final flower of Flemish mysticism —was written 
for the Benedictines of Tegernsee, who had applied to him for spiritual 
help. In its combination of intimate and metaphysical feeling, it expounds 
a mysticism too profound to be popular, but which was the inspiration of 
a life spent partly in scholarship, partly in the struggle that has called 
so many of the mystics to restore the purity and force of a Christianity 
which in Nicholas" eyes had “degenerated into an appearance."" 

Though nourished on the medieval tradition, Nicholas of Cusa is not 
truly a medieval figure. With him we are definitely moving away from 
the Middle Ages; and with the last great mystical saint of the period— 
St Catherine of Genoa (1447-1510)—we finally part company with them. 
While her compatriots, the widely venerated Dominican bvati, Columha 
of Itieti (1430-1501) and Osanna Andreassi of Mantua (1449-1505), 
merely continue in their visions and denunciations the tradition of St 
Catherine of Siena, bringing no contribution of their own, Catherine of 
Genoa lifts Christian Platonism to fresh levels of fertility. She is a lady 
of the Renaissance with a genius for the spiritual life. She joins no reli¬ 
gious Order, leads no campaign, performs no miracles. Her contemporary 
Savonarola (of whose existence she betrays no knowledge) is led from 
contemplation to a hopeless conflict with society; and at last to martyr¬ 
dom. But Catherine Fieschi is content to teach her sublime doctrine to 
a small group of disciples, and to establish and rule with admirable 
common sense the first modern hospital. In her, mystical religion com¬ 
pletes its transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
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OF PERIODICALS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 

(1) The following abbreviations are used for titles of periodicals: 

AB. Analecta Bollandiana. Paris and Brussels. 1882 ff. 

AMR. American Historical Review. New York and London. 1895 ff. 

AKKR. Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht. Innsbruck. 1857-61. Mayence. 
1862 ff. 

AOG. Archiv fiir Kunde osterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen. Vienna. 1848- 
65; continued as Archiv fiir osterreichische Geschichte. 1865 ff. 

Arch. Ven. (andS. Arch. Ven. ;Arch. Ven.-Tri.). Archivio veneto. Venice. 40 vols. 

1871-90; continuedas Nuovoarchivio veneto. 1st series. 20vols. 1891- 
1900. New series. 42 vols. 1901-21. And Archivio veneto-tridentino. 
10 vols. 1922-6. And Archivio veneto. 5th series. 1927 if., in progress. 
ASAK. Anzeiger fiir schweizerische A Iter thumsk unde. Zurich. 1869 ff. 

AS1. Archivio storico italiano. Florence. Ser. i. 20 vols. and App. 9 vols. 

1842-53. Index. 1857. Ser. nuova. 18 vols. 1855-63. Ser. in. 26 vols. 
1865-77. Indexes to ii and hi. 1874. Supplt. 1877- Ser. iv. 20 vols. 
1878-87. Index. 1891. Ser. v. 50 vols. 1888-1912. Index. 1900. Ser. 
vi. Anni 71- 81. 22 vols. 1913-23. Ser. vn. Anni 82 etc. 1924 ff., in 
progress. (Index up to 1927 in Catalogue of The Loudon Library. 
Vol. i. 1913, and Supplts. 1920, 29.) 

ASL. Archivio storico lombardo. Milan. 1874 ff. 

ASPN. Archivio storico per le province napoletane. Naples. 1876 ff. 

ASRSP. Archivio della Societa rornana di storia patria. Rome. 1878 ff. 

BBC. Bibliotheque de l'Ecole des chartes. Paris. 1839 ff. 

B1SI. Bullettino dell’ Istituto storico italiano. Rome. 1886 ff. 

BRAH. Boletin de la R. Academia de la historia. Madrid. 1877 ff. 

CQR. Church Quarterly Review. London. 1875 ff. 

DZG. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft. Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
1889-98. Continued as HYJS. See below. 

DZKIt. Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht. Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 1891 ff. 
EUR, English Historical Review. London. 1886 ff. 

FI)G. Forsch ungen zur deutachen Geschichte. Gottingen. 1860ff. 

HJ. Historisches Jahrbuch. Munich. 1880 ff. 

HVJ8. Historische Vierteljahrsschrift. Leipsic. 1898 ff. 

HZ. Historische Zeitschrift (von Sybel). Munich and Berlin. 1859 ff. 

JQR. Jewish Quarterly Review. London. 1889-1908. New series. Philadelphia. 
1910 ff. 

JTS. Journal of'rheological Studies. Ixmdon. 1900 ff. 

MA. Le moyen age. Paris. 1888 ff. 

MGWJ. MonaUschrift fiir die Geschichte und YY'issenschaft des Judenthums. 
Dresden, and later Breslau. 1851 ff. 

MIOGF. Mittheilungen des Institute fur dsterreichische Geschichtsforscliung. 
Innsbruck. 1880 ff. 

Neu. Arch. Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft Fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde. 
Hanover and Leipsic. 1876 ff. 

NRDF (and RDF). Nouvelle Revue hist, de droit fran^ais et etranger. Paris. 

1877-1921; continued as lievue hist, de droit francais et etranger. 
Paris. 1922 ff. 

QFIA. Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken. 
Rome. 1898ff. 

RBen. Revue beuedictine. Maredsous. 1890 ff. 

RDF. See above, NKDF. 

REJ. Revue des etudes juives. Paris. 1880 ff. 

RH. Revue hietorique. Paris. 1876 ff. 
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RHE. Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique. Louvain. 1900ff. 

RQH. Revue des questions historiques. Paris. 1866 ff. 

RSH. Revue de synthese historique. Paris. 1900 ff. 

SBAW. Sitzungsberichte der (kon.) bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

[Philos.-philol.-hist. Classe.] Munich. 1891 ff. 

SK.AW. Sitzungsberichte der (kaiserlichen) Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
[Philos.-hist. Classe.] Vienna. 1848 ff. 

SPAW. Sitzungsberichte der (kon.) preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Berlin. 1882 ff. 

TRHS. Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. London. 1871 ff. 

ZDMG. Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. Leipsic. 1840 ff. 
ZKG. Zeitschrift fur Kirchengesehichte. Gotha, 1877 ff. 

ZR. Zeitschrift fur Rechtsgeschichte. Weimar. 1801-78. Continued as 

ZSR. Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtswissenschaft. Weimar. 1880 ff. 

[Each vol. contains a Romanistische, a Germanistische, and after 
1911, a Kauonistische Abteilung.l 

ZWT. Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie. Frankfort-on-Main. 1858 ff. 

(2) Other abbreviations used are : 

AcadlBL. Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

AcadlP. Academie lmperiale de Petersbourg. (A 'ow Acad, des sciences de P Union 
des republiques sovietiques socialistes. Leningrad.) 

AllgDB. Allgemeine deutsche Biographie. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

AS Ben. See Mabillon and Achery in Gen. Bibl. iv. 

ASBoll. Acta Sanctorum Bollandiana. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

BAW. (Kbnigliche) bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Munich, 

BGen. Nouvelle Biographie generale. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

BHE. Bibliotheque de lEcole des Ilautes Etudes. See Gen. Bibl. v. 

Bouquet. See Rerum Gallicarum...scriptores in Gen. Bibl. iv. 

BUniv. Biographie universelle. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

Cal.SP. Calendars of State Papers, Close Rolls, Patent Rolls, etc., issued by the 
State Paper Office, Public Record Office, and General Register House. 
Class, hist. Classiques de l’histoire de France au moyen age. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 
Coll.doc. Collection de documents inedits sur 1’hi.stoire de France. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 
Coll, textes. Collection de textes pour servir a l'etude et a renseignement de Thistoire. 
See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

CSEL. Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latiuorum. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

CSHB. Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae. 

DNB. Dictionary of National Biography. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

EcfrAR. Ecoles franchises d’Athenes et de Rome. Paris. 

EETS. Early English Text Society. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

EncBr. Encyclopaedia Britannica. See Gen. Bibl. i, 

Fonti. Fonti per la storia d’ Italia. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

KAVV. (Kaiserliche) Akademie der Wissenschaften. Vienna. 

Mansi. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

MGH. Monumenta Germaniae Historica. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

MHP. Monumenta historiae patriae. Turin. See Gen. Bibl. iv, 

MPG. Migne’s Patrologiae cursus completus. Ser. graeco-latina. [Greek texts 
with I^atin translations in parallel columns.] See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

MPL. Migne’s Patrologiae cursus completus. Ser. latina. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 
PAW. (Konigliche) preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Berlin. 

P.R.O. Public Record Office. 

RAH. Real Academia de la Historia. Madrid. 

RC. Record Commissioners. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

Rolls. Rerum Britannicarum niedii aevi scriptures. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

RR. II.SS. See Muratori in Gen. Bibl. iv. 

SGUS. Scriptores rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum. See Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica in Gen. Bibl. iv. 

SHF. Societe de l’histoire de France. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 

SRD. Scriptores rerum Dauicarum medii aevi. See Gen. Bibl. v. 
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Abb. 

Abhandlungen. 

mem. 

memoir. 

antiq. 

antiquarian, antiquaire. 

mem. 

memoire. 

app. 

coll. 

appendix. 

collection. 

n.s. 

progr. 

new series, 
programme. 

disc. 

discourse, discurso. 

publ. 

published, publid. 

dies. 

©d , edn. 

dissertation, 
edited, edition. 

I'i 

real, reale. 

enl. 

enlarged. 

repr 

reprinted. 

hist. 

history, histoire, historical, 

rev. 

revised. 


historique, historisch. 

roy. 

royal, roy ale. 

Jahrb. 

Jahrbuch. 

ser. 

series. 

< 

|kai8erhch. 

soc 

society, societe, societa. 

k. 

|k(mighch. 

stor. 

storico, storica. 

1 

^konmklijk. 

Viert, 

Vierteljahrsschrift. 
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Capasso, B. Le fonti della storia delle provincie napulitane dal 568 al 1500. Ed. 
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Dahlmann, F. C. and Waitz, G. Quellenkunde der deutschen Geseliiehte, 9th edn. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica. 11th and 13th edn. 32 vols. Cambridge. London and 
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Encyclopaedia of Islam. A dictionary of the geography, ethnography, and biography 
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Ersch, J. S. and Gruber, J. G. Allgemeine Encyklopadie der Wissensehaften und 
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Hardy, T. D. Descriptive catalogue of materials relating to the history of Great 
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Meister, A. ed. Grundriss der Geschichtswissensehaft zur Einfuhrung in das 
Studium der deutschen Gescliichte des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. Leipsic. 
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Monod, G. Bibliographie de I’histoire de France depuis les origines jusqu’en 1789. 
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Nouvelle Biograpbie gcnerale,...avec les renseignements bibliographiques. Ed. 

Hbfer, J.C. F. 46 vols. (Publ. by Didot freres.) Paris. 1854-66. (BGe'n.) 
Oudin, ( asimir. Cominentarius de scriptoribus ecclesiae antiquae illorumque scriptis 
tain irnpressis quam manuscriptis ad hue extantibus in celebrioribus Europae 
bibliothecis a Bollarmino, etc. omissis ad annum mcccclx. 3 vols. Frankfort- 
on-M. and Ixdpsic. 1722. 

Paetow, L. J. Guide to the study of Medieval History. Rev. edn. (Mediaeval Acad. 
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Potthast, A. Bibliotheca historica medii aevi. Wegveiser durch die Geschichtswerke 
des europaischen Mittelalters bis 1500. 2nd edn. 2 vols. Berlin. 1896. 
lledlich, O. and Erben, W. Urkundenlehre. Pts. i and jii. (Below-Meinecke. See 
abotr.) Munich. 1907, 11. 

Rivista storica i Uliana. Turin. 1884 ff., in progress. [Up to 1921 contained 
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Villien, A. and Magnin, E. Dictionnaire de droit canonique. Paris. 1924 If., in 
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Id Jahrhunderts. 6th edn. 2 vols. Berlin. 189.6-4. Vol. i. 7th edn. Diimmler, E. 
Stuttgart and Berlin. 1904. 
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1908. (Wetzer-Kaulen.) French transl. Goschler, I. 26 vols. Paris. 1869-70. 
Whitney, J. P. Bibliography of Church History. (Historical Assoc. Leaflet 55.) 
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II. ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Baudrillart-Vogt-Rouzies. Dictionnaire d’histoire et de geographic ecclc?dnstique. 
Paris. 1911 if., in progress. 

Droysen, G. Allgemeiner historischer Ilandatlas. Bielefeld. 1886. 

Freeman, E. A. Historical Geography of Europe (with Atlas). London. 1881. 3rd 
edn. revised and ed. Bury, J. B. 1908. 

Kretschmer, K. Historische Geographie von Mitteleuropa. (Belovv-Meinecke. See 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HANSA. 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

There is no independent bibliography of Hansa history in existence. The most 
complete list is to be found in Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde (see Gen. Bill, i), 
where separate sections are allotted to it. References to collections of sources, legal 
and commercial history etc. are given in the divisions appropriated to them. The 
foregoing should be supplemented by periodicals such as the Jahresberichte fur 
deutsche Geschichte. 1927 ff. (see Gen. Bibl. i), the Historische Vierteljahrsschrift 
(H VJS), and, above all, the Hansische Gesehichtsblatter (see below, in); since 1920-1 
the last mentioned has published short critical notes upon all current publications 
dealing with the Hansa. 


II. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, SOURCES, AND CHRONICLES. 
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Cologne (1277-1499). Vols. xii-xiv. 

Dortmund (750-1550). Vol. xx. 

Liibeck (1105-1482). Vols. xix, xxvi, xxvm-xxxii. 

Magdeburg (u.c. 47-a.d. 1556). Vols. vii and xxvii. 

Soest (1417-59). Vols. xxi and xxiv. 
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zeichnis der Urkunden. Hamburg. 1875. 

Hamburgische Chroniken in niedersachsischer Sprache. Ed. Lappenberg, J. M. 4 pts. 
Hamburg. 1852-61. 

Hamburgisches Urkundenbuch. Ed. Lappenberg, J. M. Vol. i (-1300). Hamburg. 
1842. [No more publ.] 

Hansische Geschichtsquellen. (Verein fur Hansische Geschichte.) 

Erste Folge. 

I. Das Verfestungsbuch der Stadt Stralsund. Ed. Francke, O. Halle. 1875. 
II. Die Rathslinie der Stadt Wismar. Ed. Crull, F. Halle. 1875. 

III. Dortmunder Statuten und Urteile. Ed. FreusdorfF, F. Halle. 1882. 

IV. Das Buch des Lubeckischen Vogts auf Schonen. Ed. Schafer, D. Halle. 
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Neue Folge. 
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Hansische Geschichte.) Leipsic. 1896-1913. 

Knipping, R. Die Kolner Stadtrechnungen des Mittelalters mit einer Darstellung der 
Finanzverwaltuug. 2 vols. Bonn. 1897. 
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quellen der Stadt Rostock.) Rostock. 1885. 

-Klimmereirechnungen der Stadt Hamburg. 7 vols. 1809-97. 

-Leitfaden Fur die Alterleute des deutschen Kaufrnaiins zu Briigge. Hamburg. 

1875. 

Korner, II. Die Chronica Novella. Ed. Schwalm, J. Gottingen. 1895. 

Lappenberg, J. M. Geschiclitsquellen des Erzstiftes und der Stadt Bremen. Bremen. 
1841. 

-Urkundliche Geschichte des Londoner Stahlhofes. Hamburg. 3851. 

Liv-, Esth-, und Curlandisches Urkundenbuch nebst Itegesten. Vols. i-vi, ed. 
Bunge, F.G. von; vu-ix,ed. Hildebrand, H.; x-xi,ed. Schwartz, P.; xn(-1472), 
ed. Schwartz, P. and Bulmerincq, A. von. Abt. ii. Vols. i-iii (1494-1510), ed. 
Arbusoff, L., etc. Reval. 1852-73; Riga. 1881-1914. 

Meckleuburgisches Urkundenbuch. Ed. by Verein fiir Mecklenburgische Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde. 24 vols. Schwerin. 1863 ff. 

Moll wo, C. Das Handlungsbuch von Hermann und Johann Witten borg. Leipsic 
1902. 


Niederlaudische Akten und Urkunden zur Geschichte der Hanse. Ed. Hiipke, IC 
Vols. i, ii (-1669). (Verein fiir Hansische Geschichte.) Munich and Liibeck 
1913,23. 

Nirrnheim, H. Das Handlungsbuch Vickos von Geldersen. (Verein fiir Hamburgische 
Geschichte.) Hamburg. 1895. 

Ostfriesisches Urkundenbuch. Ed. Friedlander, E. 2 vols. (-1500). Emden. 1878,81. 
Pommersches Urkundenbuch. Ed. Klempin, R. and others. (K. Staatsarchiv zii 
Stettin.) 6 vols. Stettin. 3868 ff. 

Prahl, F. Chronica der Stadt Kiel. Stettin. 185C. 


Recesse und andere Akten der Hansetage von 1256-1430. Pt. i. Ed. Koppmann K 
8 vols. (Hist. Commission BAW.) Leipsic. 1870-97; Pt. n (1431-76). Ed 
Ropp, G. von der. 7 vols. (Verein^ur Hansische Geschichte.) Leipsic. 1876- 92; 


Pt. hi (1477-1530). Ed. Schafer, D. 8 vols. 1881-1910. 


Rigische Stadtbuch. Ed. Hildebrand, II. St Petersburg (Leningrad). 1872. 

Sattler, K. Handelsrechnungen des Deutschen Ordens. leipsic. 1881. 
Stralsunder Stadtbuch. Das alteste (1270-1310). Ed. Fabricius F Berlin 1 H 70 • 
Das zweite (1310-42). Pt. i. Ed. Reuter, C., Lietz, P./and YVehner O 
Stralsund. 1893. Pts. n and m. Ed. Ebeling, it. 1896, 1903. ’ 

Tratziger, Adam. Chronica der Stadt Hamburg bis 1557. Ed. Lappenberg J M 
Hamburg. 1865. 11 ‘ ' 


Urkundenbuch der Stadt Braunschweig. Ed. Hanselmann, L. Brunswick ]80‘> 
Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte der Herzoge von Braunschweig und Luneburir 
Sudendorf, H. 11 vols. Hanover. 1859-83. 
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Urkundenbuch der StadtGoslar. Ed. Bode, G. 4 vols. (Geschichtsquellen d. Provinz 
Sachsen. xxix-xxxii. Hist. Commission d. Provinz Sachsen.) Halle. 1893- 
1905. 

Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hannover. Ed. Grotefeld, C. L. and Fiedler, F. L. 

(Urkundenbuch des hist. Vereins fur Niedersachsen, v.) Hanover. 1860. 
Urkundenbuch der Stadt Liineburg. Ed. Voider, W. F. Vols. i, ii (-1387). {Ibid, 
vni, ix.) Hanover. 1872, 75. Vol. in (-1402). Liineburg. 1877. 

Urkundenbuch der Stadt Magdeburg. Ed. Hertel, G. Vols. i-iii. (Geschichtsquellen 
d. Provinz Sachsen, xxvi-xxviii. Hist. Commission d. Provinz Sachsen.) Halle. 
1892. 

Urkundenbuch fur die Geschichte des Niederrheins. Ed. Lacomblet, T. J. 4 vols. 
Diisscldorf. 1840-56. 

Weinrich, C. Danziger Chronik. Ed. Hirsch, T. and Vossberg, F. A. Danzig. 1855. 


III. MODERN WORKS. 

A. General. 

Agats A. Der hansische Baicnhandel. (Abh, zur mittleren und neuern Gesch. v.) 
Heidelberg. 1904. 

Bahr, K. Handel und Verkehr der deutschen Hanse in Flandern wahrend des 14 
Jahrhts. Leipsic. 1911. 

Baltiscbe Monatsschrift. Vol. xxn. Riga. 1872. 

Barthold, F. VV r . Die Geschichte der deutschen Hanse. New edn. 2 vols. Magdeburg 
and Leipsic. 1909. 

Berg, F. E. Die Nederlanden en het Hanseverbond. (Provinciaal Utrechtsch 
GenootschapvanKunstenen Wetenschap. Nieuwe Verhandelingen. ix.) Utrecht. 
1833. 

Berg, G. Liibecks Stellung in der Hanse bis zur Mitte des 14 Jahrhts. Rostock. 
1889. [diss.] 

Buck, W. Der deutsche Handel in Novgorod bis zur Mitte des 14 Jahrhts. St Peters¬ 
burg (Leningrad). 1895. 

-IVr deutsche Kaufmann in Nowgorod bis zur Mitte des 14 Jahrhts. Berlin. 

1891. [diss.] 

Christensen, W. Unionskongerne og Hansestaederne, 1439-66. Copenhagen. 1895. 
Daenell, E. R. Die Bliitezeit der deutschen Hanse. Hansische Geschichte von der 
zweiten Hiilfte des 14 bis zum letzten Viertel des 15 Jahrhts. 2 vols. Berlin. 
1905-6. 

- Geschichte der deutschen Hanse in der 2ten Hiilfte des 14 Jahrhts. Leipsic. 

1897. 

-Die Hansestadte und der Krieg um Schleswig. In Zeitsclir. d. Gesellsch. fiir 

Schleswig-Holstein. Gesch. xxxn. Kiel. 1903. 

- Die Kolner Konfoderation vom 1367 und die Schonischen Pfandschaften, 

1367-85. (Leipziger Studien aus clem Gebiet der Gesch. i, 1.) Leipsic. 1894. 

- Polen und die Hanse um die Wende des 14 Jahrhts. DZG. Neue Folge. 

1897-8. 

Denicke, H. Die Hansestadte, Diinemark, und Norwegen von 1369 bis 1376. Halle. 
1880. 

Ditimer, G. W. Geschichte des Krieges der See- oder Wendischen Stadte mit Dane- 
mark und Norwegen in Folge der Kolner Konfoderation vom Jahre 1367. 
Liiheck. 1853. 

Erslev, K. Dronning Margarethe og Kalinarunions Grumllaeggelse. (Copenhagen. 
1882. 

- Erik af Pommern. Copenhagen. 1901. 

Eschebach, E. Die Bezieliungen der niedersachsischen Stadte zur deutschen Hanse 
bis 1477 uiul 1478. Halle. 1901. [diss.] 

Frensdorff, F. Das Reich und die Hansestadte. ZSll. xx. German. Abt. 1899. 

-Das statuarische Recht der deutschen Kaufleute in Nowgorod. In Abh. d. k. 

Gesellsch. der Wissensch. Gottingen. 1886-7. 
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Girgensohn, P. Die skandinavischen Politik der Hanse, 1375-95. (Upsala Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift.) Upsala. 1808. [diss.] 

Hiipke, It. Brtigges Entwicklung zum mittelalterlichen Weltmarkt. (Abh. zur 
Verkehrs- und Seegesch. Ed. Schafer, D, i.) Berlin. 1908. 

Hansische Gescdiichtsblatter. (Verein fur Hansische Geschichte.) Leipsic, and later 
Lubeck. 1871 ff., in progress. 

Hansische Volksbefte. (Verein fiir Hansische Geschichte.) Bremen. 1923 ff.* in 
progress. [Short popular studies.] 

Harttung (Pflugk-Harttung), J. von. Norwegen und die deutschen Seestadte bis zum 
Schluss des 13 Jalirhts. Berlin. 1877- 
Hill, M. Margaret of Denmark. London. 1898. 

Hoffmann, M. Ueber allgemeine Hausetage in Lubeck. Lubeck. 1884. [progr.] 
Keutgen, F. Die Beziehungen der Hanse zu England iin letzten Drittel des 14 
Jahrhts. Giessen. 1890. 

Kiesselbach, G. A. Die wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen der deutschen Hanse und die 
Handelsstellung Hambtirgs bis in die 2te Halite des 14 Jahrhts. Berlin. 1007. 
Levin, L. Das Kommissionsgeschaft im Hansegebiet. Berlin. 1887. [diss.] 

Lindner, T. Die deutsche Hanse. 4th edn. Leipsic. 1911. 

Mantels, YV. Beitrage zur lQbisch-hansischen Geschichte. Ed. Kopjmiann, K. Jena. 
1881. 

-Der im Jahre 1307 zu Koln beschlossne zweite hanseatische Pfundzoll Liibeck. 

1802. 

Nanninga, J. G. Het Ilandelverker der Oesterlingen door Holland in de dertiende 
eeuw. Bussum. 1921. 

Nirrnheim, H. Hamburg und Ostfriesland in der ersten Halfte des 15 Jahrhts. 
Strasbourg. 1800. [diss.] 

Pfingstblatter des hansisehen Geschichtsvereins. (Verein fiir Hansische Geschichte.) 

Leipsic and Munich. 1005 ff., in progress. [Short popular studies.] 
Riesenkarnpff, N. G. Der deutsche Hof zu Nowgorod bis zu seiner Schliessung dureh 
Ivan Ill im Jahre 1494. Dorpat. 1854. 

Rorig, F. Hansische Beitrage zur deutschen YY r irtsclmftsgeschichte. Breslau. 1928. 
Rogge, H. Der Stapelzwaiig des hansisehen Kontors zu Briigge im 15 Jahrht. 
Kiel. 1913. [diss.] 

Ropp, G. von der. Zur deutsch-skandinavischen Geschichte des 15 Jahrhts. Leipsic. 

1870. 

Sartorius, G. F. Geschichte des hanseatischen Bundes. 3 vols. Gottingen. 1802-8. 

- Urkundliche Geschichte des Ursprungs der deutschen Hanse. Ed. Lapjien- 

herg, J. M. 2 vols. Hamburg. 1830. 

Schafer, I). Die Hanse. (Monographien zur YY'eltgesch. Ed. Heyck, E. xix.) 

I^eipsic and Bielefeld. 1903. 

-Die Hanse und ihre Handelspolitik. Jena. 1885. 

-Die Hansestiidte und Konig Waldemar von Danernark. Hansische Geschichte 

his 1370. Jena. 1879. 

-YVisby und Gothland. In Aufsatze, Y’ortriige, und Reden. Jena. 1913. 

-YVisby und Gothland. Zur Geschichte des deutschen Handels nach Finland. 

Liibeck. 1878. 

Schanz, G. Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters. 2 vols. Leipsic 
1881. 

Schldzer, K. von. Die Hanse und der Deutsche Ritters-Ordeu in den Ostseeliindern. 
Berlin. 1851. 

-Livland und die Anfange deutschen Lebens im baltischen Norden. Berlin. 1850. 

-Y^erfall und Untergangder Hanse und des DeutschenOrdens in den Ostseelfindern 

Berlin. 1851. 

Schulz, F. Die Hanse und England von Edwards Ill bis auf Heinrichs VIII Zeit. 

(Abh. zur Verkehrs- und Seegesch. Ed. Schafer, D. v.) Berlin. 1911. 

Stein , YV. Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Hanse bis umdie Mitte des 15 Jahrhts. 
Giessen. 1900. 

-Die Geuossenschaft der deutsch. Kaufleute in Briigge. Berlin. 1890. [digs.] 

- Die Hanse und England. Eiu hansische-englischer Seekrieg im 15 Jahriit. 

(Pfingstblatter d. hansisch. Gesch. i.) Leipsic. 1905. 
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- Hildebrand Veckinhusen. Briefwechsel eines deutschen Kaufmanns im 15 
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B. Single Towns. 
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Bippen, W. von. Geschichte der Stadt Bremen. 3 vols. Bremen. 1892-1004. 
Deecke, E. Geschichte der Stadt Liibeck. Lubeck. 1844. 

Diirre, H. Geschichte der Stadt Braunschweig im Mittelalter. Brunswick. 1875. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE POPES OF AVIGNON AND THE GREAT SCHISM. 

Paut I. The Papacy at Avignon. 

I. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Canmzzi, (». II papato Avignonese. Palermo. 1912. [Unfinished: mainly for older 
works.] 

Chevalier, C. U. J. Repertoire des sources historiques du moyen age. Topo-biblio- 
graphie. Coll. 284, 2248-52. See. Gen. Bihl. i. 

Mollat, G. Les Papes d’Avignon (1305-1378). 6th rev. edn. Paris. 1930. 

II. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

A. Documentary Sources. 

[For complete list of papal documents see Mollat, G. op. tit., pp. 5-19. For Registers 
and Letters of the Popes see Gen. Bihl. iv under Papal Documents.] 
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-Untersueh ungen und Urkunden iiber die Camera collegii cardinalium fur die 
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-Von der apostolischen Kanzlei. Cologne. 1908. 
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Khrle, F. Historia bibliothecae romanorum pontificum turn Bonifatianae turn 
Avinionensis. Rome. 1890. 

Euhel, K. Bullarium Franciscanum. Vols. v and vi. Rome. 1898, 1902. 

-Der Registerband des Gegenpapstes Nikolaus V r . In Archivalische Zeitschrift. 
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Fan con, M. La Librairie des papes d’Avignon. 2 vols. Paris. 1886-7. 

Finke, H. Papsttum und Untergang des Templerordens. Minister. 1907. 

- Acta Anigonensia. 3 vols. Berlin. 1908 ff., in progress. 

Kitsch, J. P. Die papstlichen Annaten in Deutschland wiilirend des 14 Jahrhts. 
Paderborn. 1903. 

- Die papstlichen Kollektorien in Deutschland wahrend des 14 Jahrhts. Pader- 
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Paderborn. 1898. 

Ottenthal, E. von. Die papstlichen Kanzleiregeln von Johannes XXII bis Nicolaus V. 
Innsbruck. 1888. 

Prynne, W. The history of King John, Henry III, and...Edward I. Ixmdon. 1670. 
Raynaldus, O. Annales ecclesiastic!. Vols. iv-vii. See Gen. Bihl. v under Barouius. 
Rymer, T, Foedera. V r ols. i-iv. See Gen. Bihl. iv. 

Tangl, M. Die papstlichen Kanzleiordnungen von 1200-1500. Innsbruck. 1894. 
Vatikanische Quellen zur Geschichte der papstlichen Hof- und Finanzvenvaltung 
1316-1378. Ed. Goller, E. and Schafer, K. H. See Gen. Bihl. iv under Papal 
Documents. 

Wadding, L. Arinales minorum. Vols. vi-viii. Rome. 1734. 

B. Chronicles, etc. 

[Almost all the chronicles of the time refer to the Papacy at Avignon. Complete 
lists for the separate countries are given in the bibliographies by Balzani, Gross, 
Lorenz, Molinier (for which sec Gen. Bihl. i). See also Mollat, G. Les Papes d'Avignon, 
pp. 19-24; and Mollat, G. Etude critique sur les vitae paparum Avenionensiurn 
d’tftienne Baluze. Paris. 1917*] 
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Baluzius, Stephanas. Vitae paparum Avenionensium. See Gen. Bibl. iv. 
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Caterina da Siena, Santa. Letter©. Ed. Tomrnaseo, N. 4 vola. Florence. I860. 
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1690. 
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1st edn. Vols. xm, xiv. 

Walsingham, Thomas. Iiistoria Anglicana. Ed. Riley, II. T. 2 vols. (Rolls.) 
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III. MODERN WORKS. 

A. General. 

Christophe, J. B. Ilistoire de la papaute pendant le xiv 0 siecle. 8 vols. Paris. 1853. 
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Hefele-Leclereq. Histoire des Conciles. Vol. vi. See Gen. Bibl. v. 

Mollat, G. Les Papes d’Avignon (1305-1378). 6th rev. edn. Paris. 1930. 

Pastor, L. von. Geschichte der Piipste irn Zeitalter dcr Renaissance bis zur Wahl 
Pius II: Martin V, Eugen IV, Nikolaus V, Kalixtus III. 5th edn. Vol. i. Frei- 
burg-i,-B. 1925. 

B. Special. 


Albanes, J. H. and Chevalier, U. Actes anciens et documents coneernant le bien- 
heureux Crbain V. Paris. 1897. 

Albe, FL Autour de Jean XXII. Les families du Quercy. 2 vols. Rome. 1903, 6. 
Brehier, L. L’Eglise et rOrient au moycn age. Les Croisades. 5th edn. Paris. 
1927. 

Chaillan, M. Le bienheureux Urbain V. Paris. 1911. 
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Furni,L. Eretici e ribelli neir Umbria. Studio d’un decennio (1320-30). Todi. 1916. 
Gardner, E. G. Saint Catherine of Siena. London. 1907. 

Gasquet, F. A. The Black Death of 1348 and 1349. London. 1908. 
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Guiraud, J. L’cgli.se romaine et les origines de la Renaissance. Paris. 1911. 
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Ed. VinogradofF, P. Vol. v. Oxford. 1916. 

Lizerand, G. Clement V et Philippe IV le Bel. Paris. 1910. 

Marx, J. LTnquisition en Dauphine. Paris. 1914. 

Mirot, L. La politique pontificale et le retour du Saint-Siege a Rome en 1376. Paris 
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Mollat^Gr. La collation des benefices ecclesiastiques sous les papes d’Avignon. 


Paris. 


- La fiscalite pontificale en France au xiv* siecle, periode d'Avignon et du Grand 

Schisme d’Occident. Paris. 1905. 
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FRANCE: THE LAST CAPETIANS. 

I. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Bibliographies or bibliographical notes will be found in Lavisse, E., Histoire de 
France, vol. m, pt. 2 and in Lavisse, E. and Rambaud, A., Histoire generate, vol. 
f ii (see Gen. Bibl. v). Also in the works of Boutaric, Langlois, Lehugeur, and Werick, 
mentioned below (hi a). For Flanders see Pirenne, H., Bitdiographie de l’histoir© 
de Belgique. See Gen. Bibl. i. 

II. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

A. Chronicles. 

i. The most convenient collection of narratives by French authors is in Bouquet 
[see Gen. Bibl. iv) as follows: 

Vol. xx, pp. 400-724. Especially the Gesta Philippi III by Guillaume de Nangis, 
pp. 46(1-559: the relevant portion of the same authors Chronicon to 1300, 
pp. 503-82; and its continuation, pp. 583-040. 

Vol. xxi, pp. 1-218, 030 734, 802-14. Especially the continuation of the chronicle 
of Geraud de Frachet, pp. 5-70; a series of short anonymous chronicles, 
pp. 80-158; the chronicle of Yves, monk of Saint Denis, here wrongly 
attributed to Guillaume the Scot, who copied one of the manuscripts, pp. 201- 
11; the Memorial© Historiarum of Jean of Saint Victor, pp. 630-70; and 
its continuation to 1321), pp. 070-89. 

Vol. xxn, pp. 0-11, 14 20, 84-100, 171-300, 349-429. Especially the rhymed 
chronicle attributed to Geoffroi of Paris, pp. 87-100; Guillaume Guiard’s 
Li branch© des roiaus lignages, pp. 171-300, specially interesting for the 
Flemish wars; and a Flemish chronicle, probably of the fifteenth century, but 
embodying earlier matter, pp. 349-429. 

Vol. xxiii, pp. 85-100, 192 212, 341-52. Especially Jean de Vignay’s French 
translation of the lost Latin chronicle of Priinat, monk of Saint Denis, 
pp. 85-100. 

Molinier, A. I^es sources de 1’histoire de France, vol. in (see Gan. Bibl. i) should 
he consulted for criticism of these, and for more modern editions; e.g. the 
continuation of Geraud de Fra diet’s chronicle from 1208-1285 was printed by 
Lernoine, J. at the end of his Chronique de Richard Lescot. (SHF.) Paris. 
1890. 

ii. Other chronicles. 

Anelier, Guillem. Histoire de la guerre de Navarre [1274-0]. Ed. Michel, F. 
(( oil. doc.) Paris. 1850. 

Du pies, Agier. Chronique de Saint Martial de Limoges. (SHF.) Paris. 1874. 
Muisis, Gilles li. Chronique et Annales. Ed. Lemaitre, H. (SHF.) Paris. 1900. 

[By Gilles, monk and afterwards abbot of St Martin at Tournav, 1272 -1352. Well 
informed. This edition supersedes that of Smet, J. J. de in Corpus chronicorum 
Flandriae. Vol. n. Brussels. 1841.] 

B. Documents. 

Brevis nota eoruin quae in secundo concilio Lugdunensi acta sunt. In Mansi, xxxiv, 
pp, 01-8. Paris. 1759 if. 

Champollion-Figeac, J. J. l^ettres de rois, reines, et autres personnages des cours 
de France et d’Augleterre. 2 vols. (Coll.doc.) Paris. 1839, 47. 
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Kern, F. Acta Imperii, Angliae, et Franciae (1267-1313). Tubingen. 1911. 

Langlois, C. V. Textes relatifs a l’liistoire du Parlement. (Coll, textes.) Paris. 
1QSS. 

Lauriere, E. J. de. Ordonnances des Rois de France de la troisieme race. Vol. i. 
Paris. 1723. 

Lizerand, G. Le dossier de l’affai re des Tern pliers. (Class, hist.) Paris. 1923. 

Picot, G. Documents relatifs aux Etats Generaux et assemblies reunis sous Philippe 
le Bel. (Coll, doc.) Paris. 1901. 

III. MODERN WORKS. 

A. General. 

Boutaric, E. La France sous Philippe le Bel. Paris. 1801. 

Langlois, C. V. Le regne de Philippe III le Hardi. Paris. 1877. 

- In Lavisse, E. Histoire de France. Vol. m, pt. 2, pp. 103-352. See Gen. 

Bibl. v. 

Lehugeur, P. Histoire de Philippe le Long. Paris. 1897. 

Wenck, C. Philipp der Schdne von Frankreich, seine Personliehkeit und das Urteil 
der Zeitgenossen. Marburg. 1905. 

B. Studies on Special Subjects 

(i) Ecclesiastical . 

Finke, H. Papsttum und Untergang des Templerordens. Munster. 1907. 

[A popular account, based on printed material only, is given by Martin, E. J. 
The Trial of the Templars. London. 1928.] 

Lizerand, G. Clement V et Philippe IV le Bel. Paris. 1910. 

Mollat, G. Les Papes d’Avignon (1305-78). 6threv.edn. Paris. 1930. 

(ii) Constitutional and Administratee. 

Borrelli de Serres, L. L. Recherches sur divers services publics du xiii* au xvii® 
siecle. 3 vols. Paris. 1895-1909. 

Langlois, C. V. La Chancellerie royale depuis Pavenement de Saint Louis jusqu’a 
celui de Philippe de Valois. Paris. 1895. 

Perrichet, L. I a grande Chancellerie de France des origines a 1328. Paris. 1912. 

Valois, N. Le Conscil du roi au xiv®, xv®, et xvi® siecles. Paris. 1888. 

Viollet, P. Droit public. Histoire des institutions politiques et administratives de 
la France. Vols. n, iii. Sec Gen. Bibl. v. 

(iii) Miscellaneous. 

Artonne, A. Le mouvement de 1314 et les chartes provinciales de 1315 Paris 
1912. 

Roth well, II. Edward I’s case against Philip the Fair over Gascony in 1298 FUR 
xlii (1927). 572-82. 7 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FRANCE: THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR (to 1380). 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Chevalier, C. U. J. Repertoire des sources historiques du moyen age. See Gen. Bibl. i. 
Coville, A. Les premiers Valois et la guerre de Cent Ans. In Lavisse, E. Ilistoire 
de France. Vol. iv, pt. 1. See Gen. Bibl. v. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ENGLAND: EDWARD I AND EDWARD II. 


I. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
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Edward II {see below , hi n (ii)). 
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Liber de Antiquis Legibus containing Cronica maiorum et vicecomitum Londoniarum. 
Ed. Stapleton, T. (Camden Soc.) London. 1846. [Appendix, pp. 250-3, has 
annals of Edw. IPs reign with important details concerning the publication of 
tlie Ordinances.] 

Mannyng, Robert. Translation of Peter Langtofl's chronicle. Ed. Hearne, T. Vol. n, 
pp. 235-341. Oxford. 1725. Also in Hearners Works. Vol. iv. London. 1810. 
Murimuth, Adam. Continuatio Clironicarum (1303-47). Ed. Thompson, E. M. 
(Rolls.) 1889. 
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Trokelowo, pp. 3-59. (Rolls.) 1860. 

Oxenedes or Oxnead, John de. Chronica (449-1293). Ed. Ellis, Sir II. (Rolls.) 1859. 
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Ed. Riley, II. T. (Rolls.) 1865. [The portion from 1272 Mas written later than 
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Trevet or Trivet, Nicholas. Annales Sex Regain Angliae, 1135-1307. Ed. Hog, T. 
(English Hist. Soc.) London. 1845. 

Trokelowe, John de. Annales (1307-23). Ed. Riley, H. T. in Chronica et Annales 
J. de Trokelowe. (Rolls.) 1866. 

Vita Edwardi Secundi. Ed. Stubbs, W. in Chronicles of...Edw. I and Edw. 11. 
Vol. ii, pp. 155-290. (Rolls.) 1883. [The author was stated, on slender evidence, 
to be a monk of Malmesbury, and the work is often referred to as “Malmesbury.”] 
Vita et Mors Edwardi Secundi. Ibid. Vol. ii, pp. 297-319. Sr above, Geoffrey le Raker. 
Wykes, Thomas. Chronicon (1066-1289). Ed. Luard, II. R. in Annales Monastic!. 
Vol. iv, pp. 6-319. (Rolls.) 1869. 

B. Records. 

(i) General Collections. 

Bemont, C. Chartes des Libertes anglaises, 1100 -1305. (Coll, textes.) Paris. 1892. 
Cole, H. Documents illustrative of English history in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. (RC.) London. 1844. 

Rymer, T. Foedera. V r ol. n, pt. i. See Gen. llibl. iv. 

Statutes of the Realm. Vol. i. (RC.) London. 1810. 

Stubbs, W. Select Charters. 9th edn. See Gen. MM. iv. 

[Documents relating to the English Customs System have been edited by Gras, 
N. S. B. in The early English Customs System. See below, m u (ii).] 

(ii) Letters. 

Letters of Edward, Prince of Wales, 1304-5. Ed. Johnstone, Hilda. (Roxburgh© 
Club.) 1931. 

Edward II, the Lords Ordainers, and Piers Gavestoifs Jewels and Horses (1312-1313). 
Ed. Roberts, R. A. (Roy. Hist. Soc., Camden Miscellany, xv.) London, 1929. 
[A mutilated but interesting record in the Vatican archives, containing the 
report to Pope Clement V of two envoys sent to England to compose the quarrel 
between Edward II and the magnates after Gaveston’s death. ] 

Lettres des rois, reines, et autres personnages de France et d’Angleterre. Ed. 
Champollion-Figeac, J. J. 2 vols. (Coll, doc.) Paris. 1889, 47. 

(iii) Chancery Enrolments. 

[It should be noted that the full texts of many Chancery enrolments for these reigns 
are printed in Sir F. Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, see below , u u (v).] ' 

Bemont, C. Roles Gascons. Vols. n, m, 1273-1307. (Coll, doc.) Paris. 1900, 6. 
Calendar of Chancery Rolls, Various, 1277-1326. (Cal. SP.) London. 1912. * 
Calendar of Chancery Warrants preserved in P.R.O., 1244-1326. (Cal. SP.) London. 
1927. [A valuable supplement to the other calendars, since it contains ali 
warrants under the Privy Seal for letters under the Groat Seal which have not 
left their trace in the Chancery enrolments or inquisitions.] 

Calendar of Charter Rolls. Vol. ii, Hen. Ill—Edw. 1; vol. iii. Edw I—Edw II 
(Cal. SP.) London. 1906, 8. 
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Calendar of Fine Rolls. Vol. I, Edw. I; vols. ii, in, Edw. II. (Cal. SP.) London. 
1911-18. 

Calendar of Inquisitions, Miscellaneous (Chancery). Vol. i, Hen. Ill and Edw. I; 

vol. ii, Edw. II and Edw. III. (Cal. SP.) London. 1916. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

WYCLIF. 

I. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

For a view of the historic growth of the Wyclif literature see bibliographies in the 
following encyclopaedia articles: 

Loserth, J. Article: Wiclif und der Wiclifismus in Herzog-Ilauck. Real-Encyklo- 
piidie. Vol. xxi. 1908. See also Vol. xxiv (Erganzungen). 1918. See Gen. 
mi. i. 

- Article: Wyclif, John, in The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 

Knowledge. Vol. xii. New York and London. 1912. 

Workman, H. B. Article: Wyclif in Encyclopaedia of Religion. Ed. Hastings, J. 
Vol. xii. 1921. See Gen. Bill. i. [A comprehensive view of the literature is 
more readily obtained from this bibliography than from the selective one in 
Workman, H. B. John Wyclif. Vol. i. See below , in a.] 

Loserth, J. Geschichte des spatcren Mittelalters. pp. 889 92. See Gen. Bibl. v. 

- Neucre Erscheinungen der Wiclif-Literatur. HZ. liii (1885). 43-62; nxn 

(1889). 266-78; xcv (1905). 271-7. 

- Neue Erscheinungen der Wiclif- und Huss-Literatur. HZ. cxvi (1916). 271- 

82. 

Whitney, J. P. A note on the work of the Wyclif Society. In Essays in History 
presented to Reginald Lane Poole. Ed. Davis, H. W. C. Oxford. 1927. 

II. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

A. Wyciip’s Writings. 

(i) Latin. 

(a) Publications of the Wyclif Society, London 
{except where otherwise stated). 

De Ente sive Summa Intcllectualium. Book i. 

L Tractatus de Ente in communi. 

2. Tractatus de Ente primo in communi. 

Ed. Thomson, S. H. in Summa de Elite. Libri primi tractatus primus et secundus. 
Oxford. 1980. 

8. Tractatus purgans errores circa veritatcs in communi. 

4. Tractatus purgans errores circa universalia in communi. 

Ed. Dziewicki, M. H. in De Ente librorum duorum excerpta. 1909. 

[For the missing parts of chapters 2 and 3 see Thomson, S. H. A “lost” chapter 
of Wyclifs Summa de Ente. In Speculum. iv(1929j. 339-46.] 

5. De Universalibus. Edn. by Thomson, S. H. in preparation : see his Summa de 
Ente, p. ix, op. cit. 

6. Tractatus de Tempore. Edn. by Thomson, S. H. in preparation: see his 
Summa de Ente, p. ix, op. cit. 

De Ente sive Summa Intellectualium. Book ii. 

1. Tractatus de Intellectione Dei. Ed. Dziewicki, M. II. in De Ente librorum 
duorum excerpta. 1909. 

2. Tractatus de Sciencia Dei. Dr Thomson will print this and the three other 
unprinted tractates of Book n. See his Summa de Ente, p. ix, op. cit. 

3. Tractatus de Volucione Dei. Ed. Dziewicki, M. II. in De Ente librorum 
duorum excerpta. 1909. 

4* Tractatus de Personarum Distinccione sive de Trinitate. Unprinted. 
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5. Tractatus de Ideis. Unprinted. 

6. Tractatus de Potencia productiva Dei ad Extra. Unprinted, except a fragment: 
De Annihilatione [ch. xii-xiv], ed. Dziewicki, M. II. in De Ente librorum 
duorum excerpta. 1901). 

De Elite predicamentali. Ed. Peer, R. 1891. [Beer and Thomson consider this as 
Part 5 of Book i of De Ente sive Summa Intellectualium, reckoning De Univer- 
salibus and Tractatus de Tempore as Parts 6 and 7. See Thomson, S. II. A 
“lost” chapter of Wyclif’s Summa de Ente. In Speculum, iv (1929). 339-46.] 

Summa Theologiae. Books i, h. Tractatus de Mandatis Divinis. Accedit Tractatus 
de Statu Iunocencie. Ed. Loserth, J. and Matthew, F. D. 1922. 

Summa Theologiae. Books m-v. Tractatus de Civili Dominio. Liber primus. Ed. 
Poole, R. L. 1885. Liber secundus. Ed. Loserth, J. 1900. Liber tertius. Ed. 
Loserth, J. 2 vols. 1903-4. 

Summa Theologiae. Book vi. De Veritate Sacrae Scripturae. Ed. Buddensieg, R. 
3 vols. 1905-7. 

Summa Theologiae. Book vii. Tractatus de Ecclesia. Ed. Loserth, J. 1886. 
Summa Theologiae. Book vm. Tractatus de Officio Regis. Ed. Pollard, A. W. 
and Sayle, C. 1887. 

Summa Theologiae. Book ix. Tractatus de Potentate Pape. Ed. Loserth, J. 1907* 
Summa Theologiae. Book x. Tractatus de Simonia. Ed. Herzberg-Frankel and 
Dziewicki, M. H. 1898. 

Summa Theologiae. Book xi. Tractatus de Apostasia. Ed. Dziewicki, M. H. 1889. 
Summa Theologiae. Book xn. Tractatus de Blasphemia. Ed. Dziewicki, M. H. 
1893. 


De Compositione Hominis. Ed. Beer, R. 1884. 

I)e Dominio Divino libri tres. Ed. Poole, R. L. 1890. [Includes Richard Fitzralph’s 
De Pauperie Salvatoris, Books i-iv.] 

De Eucharistia et Poenitentia sive de Confessione. Ed. Loserth, J. in De Eueharistia 
Tractatus Maior. 1892. 

De Eucharistia Tractatus Maior. Accedit Tractatus de Eucharistia et Poenitentia 
sive de Confessione. Ed. Loserth, J. 1892. 

Dialogus sive Speculum Ecclesie Militantis. Ed. Pollard, A. W. 1886. 

Differentia inter Peccatum Mortale et Veniale. Ed. Loserth, J. and Matthew, F. D. 

in Tractatus de Mandatis Divinis. 1922. 

Logica. Ed. Dziewicki, M. H. in Tractatus de Logica. Vol. i. 1893. 

Logicae continuacio. Tractatus primus et secundus. Ibid. 

Logicae continuacio. Tractatus tereius. Ibid. Vols. ii, hi. 1896,99. 

Opus Evangelicum. Books i, ii. De Sermone Domini in Monte. Books in, iv. De 
Antichristo. Ed. Loserth, J. 2 vols. 1895-6. 

Quaestiones xiii Logicae et Philosophicae. [£ec Unauthentic and Contested Writings, 
below , ii a (iii).J 

Questio ad Fratres de Sacramento Altaris. Ed. Loserth, J. in De Eucharistia 
Tractatus Maior. 1892. 

Tractatus de Benedicta Incarnatione. Ed. Harris, E. 1886. 

Miscellanea Philosophica. Ed. Dziewicki, M. H. 2 vols. 1902, 5. 

1. De Actibus Animae (in Vol. i). 

2. De Materia et Forma (in Vol. i). 

[Of the nine pieces in these volumes these two alone appear to be Wyclif's. 
Of. Dziewicki s Introductions and Thomson, S. H. Some Latin Works erro¬ 
neously ascribed to Wyclif. In Speculum, iii (1928). 382-91.] 

Opera Minora. Ed. Loserth, J. 1913. 

1. Missives and letters: 

! a) Litera missa pape Urbano VI. 
b) Epistola missa archiepiscopo Cantuariensi. 

(c) Epistola missa episcopo Lincolniensi. 

(< 4) Epistola missa ad simplices sacerdotes. 
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(e) De Amore sive ad quinque questiones. 

(/’) Litera ad quendam Socium. 

(g) De Peccato in Spiritum Sanctum. 

( h ) De Octo Questionibus Puleris. 

(?) De Fratribus ad Scholares. 

2. Conclusione8 triginta tres sive de Paupertate Christi. 

3. Speculum secularium dominorum. 

4. De prelatis contencionum sive de incarcerandis fidelibus. 

5. De Fide Catholica. 

6. De Ordine Christiano. 

7. De Gradibus Cleri Ecclesie. 

8. De Servitute Civili et Dominio Seculari. 

9. De Vaticinacione seu Prophetia. 

10. Kesponsiones ad argumenta Radulfi Strode. 

11. Kesponsiones ad xliv couclusiones sive ad argucias monachales. 

12. Kesponsiones ad argumenta cuiusdam emuli vcritatis. 

13. Exposicio textus Matthei xxiii sive De Vae Octuplici, 

14. Exposicio textus Matthei xxiv sive De Antichristo. 

15. De Oracione Dominica. 

10. De Salutacione Angelica. 

17. Responsio ad decern questiones magistri Ricardi Strode. 

18. Determinacio ad argumenta magistri Outredi de Omesima monachi. 

19. Determinacio ad argumenta Wilhelmi Vyrinham. [The second part is some¬ 
times known separately as De Dominio determinacio contra unum monaohum. 
See Loserth, J. Die altesten Streitschriften Wiclifs. SKAVV. clx. No. 2. 
1909.] 

20. Labora sicut bonus miles Christi. ii Tim. ii. 3. 

21. De Graduacionibus sive De Magisterio Christi. 

Polemical Works. Ed. Buddensieg, R. 2 vols. 1883. [Contains twenty-six tracts, 
classified as twenty against the sects, six against the Pope. Buddensieg doubts 
the authenticity of De Religione Privata i only. Loserth expresses no doubt in 
his revision of Shirley’s Catalogue. See below , iii c.] 

Vol. i. [Against the sects.] 

1. De Fundatione Sectarum. 

2. De Ordinatione Fratrum sive De Concordatione Fratrum cum secta simplici 
Christi sive De Sectis monachorum. 

3. De Nova Praevaricantia Mandatorum. 

4. De Triplici Vinculo Amoris. 

5. De Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti. 

6. De Quattuor Sectis Novellis. 

7- Purgatorium Sectae Christi. 

8. De Novis Ordiuibus. 

9. De Oratione et Ecclesiae Purgatione. 

10. De Diabolo et Membris eius. 

11. De Detection© Perfidiarum Antichristi. 

Vol. ii. 

12. De Solution© Satanae. 

13. D© Mendaciis Fratrum. 

14. Descriptio Fratris. 

15. De Daemonio Meridiano. 

16. De Duobus Generibus Haereticorum. 

17. De Religionibus Vanis Monachorum sive d© Fundatore Religionis. 

18. De Perfection© Statuum. 

19. De Religione Privata i. 

20. De Religion© Privata n. 

[Against the Pope.] 

21. De Citationibus Frivolis. 

22. De Dissension© Paparum sive de Schismate. 
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23. Cruciate. 

24. De Christo et suo Adversario Antichristo. 

25. De Contrarietate Duorum Dominorum. 

26. Quattuor Imprecationes. 

Sermones. 4 vols. Ed. Loserth, J. 1887-90. 

i. Super Evangelia Dominicalia. 

ii. Super Evangelia de Sanctis. 
hi. Super Epistolas. 

iv. Sermones Miscellanei. 

( b) Published otherwise and unpublished . 

[For MSS. of unpublished works see Loserth’s revision of Shirley’s Catalogue, 
below , iii c.] 

Ad Parliamentum Regis. In Fasciculi Zizauiorum. pp. 245-57. See below, n b. 

Ad quesita regis et concilii. Ibid. pp. 258 -71. 

Bonus et utilis tractatus secundum magistrum Johannem. See Stein, I. H. The 
Wyclif Manuscript in Florence. In Speculum, v (1930). 95-7. 

Contra Killingham Carmelitam. [Two tracts, one incomplete.] In Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rum. pp. 453-76; 477-80. See below , n b. 

De Captivo Hispanensi sive De filio comitis de Dene. Included as ch. vii in De 
Ecclesia. See above, (a). Summa Theologiae. Book vn. 

Declarationes. In Walsingham, T. Historia Anglicana. Vol. I. pp. 357-63. See 
below , ii b. 

De Clavibiis Erclesie id est De Potestate Ligandi sive De Clave Celi. Ed. Thomson, 
S. H. in Speculum, iii (1928). 251. 

De Condemnatione xix Conclusionum. In Appendix to Fasciculi Zizauiorum. pp. 
481-92. See below, n n. 

De Dotatione Ecclesiae sive Supplementum Trialogi. Ed. Lechler, G. V. in Trialogus. 
See below. 

De Eucharistia conclusiones quindecim. In Fasciculi Zizauiorum. pp. 105-6. See 
below, ii b. 

De Eucharistia Confessio. Ibid. pp. 115-32. 

De Eucharistia Confessio. llnprinted. [A separate work from preceding.] 

De lnsolubilibus. IJnprinted. Edn. by Thomson, S. II. in preparation. 

De Iuramonto Arrialdi. In Lechler, G. V. Johann von VV iclif. Vol. ii. pp. 575-9. 
See below, m a. 

De Oihcio Regis Conclusio. Ed. Idiom son, S. H. in Speculum, iii (1928). 251-3. 
De Versuciis Anti-Christi. Ed. Stein, I. II. EUR. xnvn (1932). 95-103. 

Errare in Materia Fidei quod potuit Ecclesia militans. Ed. Thomson, S. II. in 
Speculum, m (1928). 248-50. 

In omnes Novi Testamenti libros, preter Apocalypsin, Commentarius. Unprinted. 
Summa de Elite. Libri primi tractatus primus et secundus. Ed. Thomson, S. H. 
Oxford. 1930. 

Tractatus de Officio Pastorali. Ed. Lechler, G. V. Leipsic. 1863. 

Trialogus cum Supplemento Trialogi. Ed. Lechler, G. V. Oxford. 1869. 

(ii) English. 

[Some of these are translations or popularisations of Latin writings.] 

Select English Works of John Wyclif. Ed. Arnold, T. 3 vols. Oxford. 1869-71. 

[Mostly sermons; some authentic and some unauthentic tracts.] 

The English Works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted. Ed. Matthew, F. D. (EETS. 
Orig. scr.No. 74.) London. 1880. [Contains a valuable biographical introduction. 
For a discussion of the genuineness of contents, see J ones, E. D. The authenti¬ 
city of some English works ascribed to Wycliffe (below, iii c). A great part is 
of doubtful authenticity.] 

The holi prophete Dauid seith. Printed by Deanesly, M. in The Lollard Bible, 
pp. 445-56. See below, in b. 

Wyclif: Select English Writings. Ed. Winn, H. E. Oxford. 1929. [A source book.] 
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(iii) Unauthentic and contested writings, Latin and English. 

Antichrist and his Meynee. Ed. Todd, J. H. in Three Treatises by John WycklyfFe 
D.l). Dublin. 1851. 

An Apology for Lollard Doctrines. Ed. Todd, J. II. (Camden Soc. xx.) London. 
1842. 

De Imaginibus. Unprinted. [Ste Loserth’s revision of Shirley’s Catalogue, p. 8 
(below, iii c).] 

De Necessitate Futurorum. Unprinted. [See Loserth, J. Die altesten Streitschriften 
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Cale i891-i926 a . tentROll9 ‘ EdW ‘ 111 (16VOl3 °- Rich ' 11 (CvolH -> Lo-don 
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leaflet No. 26, revised). London. 1921. 

Murray, R. H. The Public Record Office, Dublin. (Helps for Students of History, 
No. 7 ) S.P.C. K. London. 1919. 

Nieolson, William, Bp of Derry. The Irish Historical Library, pointing at most of 
the authors and records in print or manuscript which may be serviceable to the 
compilers of a general history of Ireland. Dublin. 1724. 

O'Curry, E. Lectures on the manuscript materials of ancient Irish history. Dublin. 
1861. [A pioneer study of Irish narrative MSS., useful, but lacking in critical 
judgment.] 

Wood, H. Guide to the records deposited in the Public Record Office of Ireland. 
Dublin. 1919. [Now unhappily a guide to a cenotaph!] 

II. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

A. Pre-Norman Period. 

Adamnan. Life of St Columba. Ed. Reeves, W. (Irish Arcbaeol. and Celtic Soc.) 

Dublin. 1857* A ho ed. Fowler, J. T. Oxford. 1894. 

Ancient Irish Law. The law of Status or Franchise. By MacNeill, E. In Proc. Roy. 

Irish Acad, xxxvi (c), pp. 265-316. Dublin. 1923. 

Ancient Laws of Ireland. [Ed. Hancock, W. N. and others.] 6 vols. Dublin. 
1865-1901. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Ed. with transl. Thorpe, B. 2 vols. (Rolls.) 1801. 4/aoTwo 
of the Saxon Chronicles, parallel. Ed. Plummer, C. 2 vols. Oxford. 1892, 99. 
Annala Locha Ce (1014-1590). Ed. with transl. Hennessv, W. M. 2 vols. (Rolls.) 
1871. 

Annala Rioghachta Eireann. (Annals of the kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters 
to 1616.) Ed. with transl. O'Donovan, J. 7 vols. Dublin. 1851. 

Annala Uladh (Annals of Ulster) (431-1541). Ed, with transl. Hennessy, W. M. 

(and MacCarthy, B.). 4 vols. Dublin. 1887-11)01. 

Annales Cambria© (447-1288). Ed. Williams ab lthel, J. (Rolls.) 1860. 

Annals of Clomnacnoise (to 1408), transl. from the Irish by Conell Mageoghegan. 

Ed. Murphy, D. (Roy. Soc. Antiq., Ireland.) Dublin. 1896. 

Annals of Ireland. Three Fragments (573-913) copied from ancient sources by 
Dubhattach MacFirbisigh. Ed. with transl. O'Donovan, J. (Irish Archaeol. and 
Celtic Soc.) Dublin. 1860. 

Annals of Tigernach (including continuation to 1178). Ed. with transl. Stokes, W. 

in Revue Celtique. xvi-xviii. Paris. 1895-7. 

Brut y Tywysogion; or, the Chronicle of the Princes (681-1282). Ed. with transl. 
Williams ab I thel, J. (Rolls.) 1860. 

Caithreim Cellachain Caisil. Ed. with transl. Bugge, A. Christiania (Oslo). 1905. 
Chronicum Scotorum (to 1135). Ed. with transl. Heimessy, W. M. (Rolls.) 1806. 
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The Circuit of Ireland by Muirclieartach MaeNeill in 941. Ed. with transl. 
O’Douovan, J. (Irish Archaeol. Soc.) Dublin. 1841. [A contemporary Irish 
poem.] 

Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh. Ed. with transl. Todd, .1. II. (Rolls.) 1887. 

Ionas. Vitae S. Columbani, Vedastis, Johannis. Ed. Krusch, B. S(iCS. 1905. 
Leabhar nag-Ceart (Book of Rights). Ed. with transl. O’Donovan, J. (Celtic Society.) 
Dublin. 1847. 

Liber Ardmachanus. Ed. Gwynn, J. (Royal Irish Acad.) Dublin. 1918. [Contains 
the oldest Patrician documents, etc. with valuable introductions.] 

O’Dubhagain, J. and O’Huidhrin, G. na N. Topographical poems. Ed. with transl. 

O'Donovan, J. (Irish Archaeol. Soc) Dublin. 1882. 

Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge. Ed. Usslier, J. In Works. Vol. iv. 
Ed. Elrington, C. R. Dublin. 1847. 

B. From 1169 to 1815. 

(i) Calendars of Records and Collections of Deeds and Documents . 

The Black Book of Limerick. Ed. MacCaffrey, J. Dublin. 1907. 

Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin. Vol. i. Ed. Gilbert, J. T. Dublin. 1889. 
Calendar of Christ Church Deeds. Ed. McEnery, M. J. in appendices to 29th, 20rd f 
24th, and 27th Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records of Ireland. 
Dublin. 1888-96. [Originals destroyed as below.] 

Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland (1171-1807). Ed. Sweetman, H. S. 5 vols. 
(Cal.SP.) London. 1875-86. [Contains abstracts of most of the entries relating 
to Ireland in the records preserved in the P.R.O., London, for the above period ; 
but the published transcripts and Calendars of the English Patent, (lose, Charter, 
Fine, and Pipe Rolls and, in cases of doubt, the originals themselves should be 
consulted. ] 

Calendar of entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland. Ed. 

Bliss, W. H. and others. See (Jen. Jlibl. iv under Papal Documents. 

Calendar of the Gormanstoii Register. Ed. Mills, J. and McEnerv, M. J. Dublin. 
1916. 

Calendar of Justiciary Rolls, 28-35 Edw. 1. Ed. Mills, J. 2 vols. (Cal.SP.) Dublin. 
1905, 14. 

[Of the various classes of Plea Rolls Mr Wood informs me that Justiciary Bolls 
6 and 7 Edw. 11,6 Edw. IV, and a fragmentary roll of Henry VII, remain undamaged ; 
that a few original rolls, much damaged by lire and water, have, been recovered ; that 
the Record Commissioners’ Transcripts 1265-1306 and 1318, and a Calendar of a 
portion of Iter Roll 34 Edw. I, have been preserved. Also that of the Memoranda 
Rolls of the Exchequer (31 Edw. I 1784) Rolls 3 Edw. II and 13 and 14 Edw. II are 
undamaged; and that the following MS. collections have been preserved (1) Record 
Commissioners’Transcripts 6 Edw. I-Hen. VI; (2) MS. Calendars (made in P.R.O.) 
22-3 Edw. I, 31-35 Edw. I, 1 Edw. II, 3 Edw. II, and 1 Hen. IV (mm. 1 48); (3) MS. 
collection by J. F. Ferguson, being volumes of selected entries from the Memoranda 
Rolls, 1 Edw. I-Anne; and (4) Repertories and Indexes by J. F. Ferguson, Edw. III- 
Chas. II. The site of the Record Treasury has not yet been cleared, but there is no 
expectation of any further documents being found there.] 

Calendar of the Liber Niger and Liber Albus of Christ Church, Dublin. Ed. Lawlor, 
H. J. in Proc. Roy. Irish Acad, xxvu (c), pp. 1-93. Dublin. 1909. 

Catalogue of Accounts on the Great Rolls of the Pipe of the Irish Exchequer, Hen. 
111-15 Edw. III. Ed. McEnery, M. J. in appendices to the 35th and subsequent 
Reports of the Deputy Keeper. Dublin. 1903 ff. [Originals of these and sub¬ 
sequent Pipe Rolls destroyed as above. Mr Herbert Wood, late Deputy Keeper, 
informs me that MS. Calendars of 16, IB, and 22 Edw. Ill, and a fragment, (?) 
of 30 Edw. Ill have been preserved.] ** 

Chartae, Privilegia, et Immunitates, being transcripts of (’barters and Privileges to 
Cities, Towns, Abbeys, and other Bodies Corporate (1171-1395). (Irish Record 
Commission.) Dublin. 1889. [Of the originals, the majority, being from Patent 
Memoranda and Plea Rolls, have been destroyed as above.] 
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Charters of the Abbey of Duiske, Co. Kilkenny. Ed. Bernard, J. H. in Proc. Hoy. 

Irish Acad, xxxv(c). pp. 1-188. Dublin. 1918. 

Chartularies of St Mary's Abbey, Dublin, with the Register of its House at Dunbrody 
and Annals of Ireland. Ed. Gilbert, J. T. 2 vols. (Rolls.) 1884. 

Crede Mihi. The most ancient Register Book of the archbishops of Dublin. Ed. 
Gilbert, J. T. Dublin. 1897. 

Historic and Municipal Documents of Ireland, 1172-1320, from the archives of the 
city of Dublin. Ed. Gilbert, J. T. (Rolls.) 1870. 

The Earle of Kildare’s Redde Book. A MS. compiled in 1503 and preserved by the 
Duke of Leinster. For table of contents, as stated (not quite accurately) in a 
copy made in 1633, see Pt. u(App.) of 9th Report, Historical MSS. Commission. 
London. 1884. 

Register of the Abbey of St Thomas, Dublin. Ed. Gilbert, J. T. (Rolls.) 1889. 
Itegistrum (or Liber Niger) Alani. MS. compiled from ancient documents by Arch¬ 
bishop Alan c. 1530, in the custody of the present Archbishop of Dublin. Tran¬ 
scripts in Marsh’s Library, Dublin, and Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Itegistrum Prioratus Omnium Sanctorum iuxta Dublin. Ed. Butler, R. (Irish 
Archaeol. Soc.) Dublin. 1845. 

Rotulorum Patentium et Clausorum Hiberniae Calendarium, Hen. II-Hen. VII. Ed. 
Tresham, E. 1828. [The originals of these and of subsequent Patent Rolls, 
together with countless other invaluable documents, were destroyed by the 
explosion at the Record Treasury on 30 June 1922.] 

Royal and other Historical Letters, Henry 111, Ed. Shirley, W. W. 2 vols. (Rolls.) 
1862, 66. 

Statutes and Ordinances of the Parliament of Ireland. King John to Henry V. Ed. 
Berry, II. F. (Rolls.) 1907. 

Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum Historiam illustrautia (1216-1264). 
Ed. Theiuer, A. Rome. 1864. 

(ii) Annals and Narrative Sources. 

(Irish Annals as in n a, above.) 

Annales Hiberniae (1162-1370) from Laud MS. 526. Bodleian Library, Oxford. Ed. 
Gilbert, J. T. In Chartularies of St Mary's Abbey, Dublin. Vol. n. pp. 303-98. 
See . above , ii b (i). [The most complete and most accurate of the Latin annals.] 
Annales Hiberniae Jacobi Grace, Kilkenniensis. Ed. with transl. Butler, R. (Irish 
Archaeol. Soc.) Dublin. 1842. [Mostly from same source as the Laud MS. Annals, 
but more corrupt.] 

Annales Monasterii Beate Marie iuxta Dublin (Fragments to 1434). Ed. Gilbert, 
J. T. op. cit. Vol. ii. pp. 241-92. 

Annals of lnisfallen. MS. 11. 1. 7, Trin. Coll. Dublin. [A late compilation, but 
embodying some early sources of Munster history not to be found elsewhere.] 
Caithreim Thoirdhealbhaigh [concerning the wars iu Thomond, 1276-1318.] Vol. i, 
ed. O’Grady, S. IL, with introd. by Flower, II. Vol. ii, transl. O’Grady, S. H. 
(Irish Texts Soc. xxvi, xxvn.) London. 1929. 

Giraldus Cambrensis. Topographia et Expugnatio Hibernica. Ed. Dimock, J. in 
Opera. Vol. v. (Rolls.) 1867. 

LTIistoire de Guillaume le Marechal, comte de Striguil et de Pembroke. Ed. Meyer, 
P. 3 vols. (SHF.) Paris. 1891-1901. 

The Song of Dermot and the Earl. An old French Poem from Carew MS. 596 
Lambeth. Ed. with transl. Orpen, G. H. Oxford. 1892. [On the Conquest of 
Ireland.] 


III. MODERN WORKS. 

A. Pre-Norman Period. 

Bury, J. B. Life of St Patrick and his place in history. 1905. 

Green, Alice S. [Airs J. R.]. History of the Irish State to 1014. London. 1925. 
Halliduy, C. The Scandinavian Kingdom of Dublin. 2nd edn. Ed. Prendergast, 
J. P. Dublin. 1884. 
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Hull, Eleanor. History of Ireland and her people to the close of the Tudor Period. 
London. 1926. 

Joyce, P. W. Short History of Ireland from the earliest times to 1608. London. 
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Keating, G. For as Feasa ar fiirinn. Vol. i, ed, Comyn, D. Vols. ii-iv, ed. Dineen, 
P. (Irish Texts Soc.) London. 1902-13. 

Lanigan, J. Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. 4 vols. Dublin. 1822. 

Lawlor, H. J. St Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St Malachy of Armagh. Loudon. 
1920. 

Macalister, R. A. S. The Archaeology of Ireland. London. 1928. 

MacNeill, E. Phases of Irish history. Dublin. 1919, 

- The native place of St Patrick. In Proc. Roy. Irish Acad, xxxvn(c). pp. 118- 

40. Dublin. 1926. 

- Silva Focluti (for S. Uluti —Coill Ultach, t.e. Killultagh). Ibid, xxxvi (c). 

pp. 249-5,5. Dublin. 1923. 

Phillips, W. Alison, ed. History of the Church of Ireland. By various authors. 
3 vols. Oxford. In preparation. 

Stokes, G. T. Ireland and the Celtic Church. 3rd edn. Loudon. 1892. 

Todd, J. H. St Patrick, apostle of Ireland. Dublin. 1864. 

B. From 1169 to 1315. 

Cox, Sir Richard. Hibernia Anglicana, or the History of Ireland from the Conquest 
by the English. 2 vols. London. 1689-90. 

Curtis, E. History of Mediaeval Ireland (1110-1513). Dublin. 1923. 

Davies, Sir John. A Discoverie of the true causes why Ireland was never entirely 
subdued... untill the beginning of his Maiesties [James Fs] happie raigne. London. 
1612, and later edns. 

Gilbert, Sir J. T. History of the Viceroys of Ireland (to 1509). Dublin. 1865. 
Green, Alice S. [Mrs J. R.] The making of Ireland and its undoing (1200-1600). 
London. 1909. 

Lawlor, II. J. The Fasti of St Patrick's, Dublin. Dundalk. 1930. 

Leland, Thomas. History of Ireland from the Invasion of Henry JI. London. 1773. 

[The best general history before the 19th century and still valuable.] 

Orpen, G. II. Ireland under the Normans (1169 1333). 4 vols. Oxford. 1911-20. 
Richey, A. G. Short History of the Irish People to the Plantation of Ulster. Dublin. 
1887. 

Round, J. H. The Commune of London. London. 1899. [Contains two important 
chapters (vn and vm) relating to the Conquest of Ireland.] 

Stokes, G. T. Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church to the dawn of the Reformation. 
London. 1889. 

Wood, H. The Office of Chief Governor of Ireland (1172 1509). In Proc. Roy. Irish 
Acad, xxxvi (c). pp. 206-38. Dublin. 1923. [Contains the best list of Chief 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SCOTLAND TO 1488. 

[This bibliography also covers the authors chapter on Scotland 
which will appear in Vol. vin.J 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Anderson, A. O. Early sources of Scottish history. Vol. i. pp. xxi-ci. See below , ix. 
Brown, P. Hume. History of Scotland. Vol. I. pp. 322-8. See Gen. Jiibl. v. 

Haruiay, R. K. Scottish history and the national records. Edinburgh. 1919. 
Livingstone, M. Guide to the public records of Scotland. Edinburgh. 1905. 

Terry, C. Sanford. Catalogue of publications of Scottish historical and kindred Clubs 
and Societies, 1780-1908. Glasgow. 1909. Continuation, 1908-27, by Matheson, 
C. Aberdeen. 1928. 

-Index to papers relating to Scotland described or calendared in the Historical 

MSS. Commission’s Reports. Glasgow. 1908. 

Thomson, J. M. The public records of Scotland. Glasgow. 1922. 

II. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Abbotsford Club Miscellany. Ed. Maidment, J. Edinburgh. 1837. 

Accounts of the Great Chamberlains of Scotland and some other officers of the Crown, 
rendered at the Exchequer (1320-1453). Ed. Thomson, T. 3 vols. (Baunatyne 
Club.) Edinburgh. 1817, 36. 

Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. Vol. i (1473-98). Ed. Dickson, 
T. (Cal.SP.) Edinburgh. 1877. 

Acts of the Lords Auditors of Causes and Complaints, 1466-1494. Ed. Thomson, T. 
(RC.) [Edinburgh. ] 1839. 

Acts of the Lords of Council in Civil Causes, 1478-95. Ed. Thomson, T. (RC.) 
[Edinburgh.] 1839. [Vol. u (1496-1501), ed. Neilson, G. and Paton, H. (Cal. 
SP.) Edinburgh. 1918, contains introdn. and additions to the preceding.] 

Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland. Vols. i, ii (1124-1567). Ed. Thomson, T. and 
limes, C. (RC.) [Edinburgh.] 1844, 14. 

Adamnan. Vita S. Columbae. Ed. Fowler, J. T. Oxford. 1920. 

Ancient Laws and Customs of the Burghs of Scotland. Vol. i (1124-1424). Ed. 
limes, C. Vol. n (1424-1707). Ed. Ren wick, R. (Scottish Burgh Records Soc.) 
Edinburgh. 1868, 1910. 

Anderson, A. O. Early sources of Scottish history. 2 vols. Edinburgh. 1922. 

-Scottish Annals from English chroniclers, 500-1286. London. 1908. 

Barbour, John. The Bruce. Ed. Skeat, W. W. (Scottish Text Soc.) Edinburgh. 1894. 
Bede. Ecclesiastical History. Ed. Plummer, C. 2 vols. Oxford. 1896. 

Boece, Hector. Murthlacensium et Aberdouensium episcoporum vitae. Ed. Moir, J. 
(New Spalding Club.) Aberdeen. 1894. 

-Scotorum Historiae (with Ferrerius’ continuation to 1488). Paris. 1574. Engl. 

transl. Beilenden, J. Edinburgh. 1536; and 1821. 

Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland preserved in H.M.’s Public Record 
Office, London (1108-1509). Ed. Bain, J. 4 vols. (Cal.SP.) Edinburgh. 1881-8. 
Chronica de Mailros (contemporary for c. 1140-1270). Ed. Stevenson, J. (Bannatyne 
Club.) Edinburgh. 1835. 

Chronicles of the Piets, Chronicles of the Scots, and other early memorials of Scottish 
history. Ed. Skene, W. F. (Cal.SP.) Edinburgh. 1867. 

Chronicon de Lanercost, 1201-1446. Ed. Stevenson, J. (Bannatyne Club.) Edin¬ 
burgh. 1839. 

Collectanea de rebus Albauicis relating to the history of the Highlands and Islands. 
Ed. Skene, W. F. (Iona Club.) Edinburgh. 1847. 
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Concilia Scotiae, ecclesiae Scoticanae statute, 1225-1559. Ed. Robertson, J. 2 vols 
(Bannatyne Club.) Edinburgh. 18G6. 

Documents and Records illustrating the history of Scotland, and the transactions 
between the Crowns of Scotland and England, preserved in the Treasury of 
ILM.'s Exchequer. Ed. Palgrave, F. (RC.) London. 1887. 

Documents illustrative of Sir William Wallace, his life and times. Ed. Stevenson, J. 
(Maitland Club.) [Edinburgh.] 1841. 

Documents illustrative of the history of Scotland, 1286-1800. Ed. Stevenson, J. 
2 vols. (Cal.SP.) Edinburgh. 1870. 

Fordun, John of. Chronica gentis Scotorum [to 1383]. Ed. Skene, W. F., with Engl, 
transl. (Historians of Scotland, Vols. i and iv.) Edinburgh. 1871-2. As 
Scotichronicon (with Bower’s continuation to 1447). Ed. Jlearne, T. 5 vols. 
Oxford. 1722. Also ed. Goodall, W. 2 vols. Edinburgh. 1750. 

Fraser, W. The Douglas Book. 4 vols. Edinburgh. 1885. 

Gough, H. Scotland in 1298. Documents relating to the campaigns of Edward I in 
that year. Paisley. 1888. 

Gray, Sir Thomas. Scalacronica. Ed. Stevenson, J. (Maitland Club.) Edinburgh. 

1836. Engl, transl. Maxwell, Sir H. Glasgow. 1907. 

Hailes, Lord. Annals of Scotland, 1057-1370. 3 vols. Edinburgh. 1797. 

Henry the Minstrel (Blind Harry). The aetis and deidis of William Wallace. Ed. 

Moir, J. (Scottish Text Soc.) Edinburgh. 1889. 

Lawrie, A. C. Annals of the reigns of Malcolm and William, 1153-1214. Glasgow. 
1910. 

-Early Scottish Charters prior to 1153. Glasgow. 1905. 

Lindsay, Robert, of Pitscottie. The liistorie and croniclcs of Scotland, 1437 1575. 

Ed. Mackay, M. J. G. 2 vols. (Scottish Text Soc.) Edinburgh, 1899. 
Maitland Club Miscellany. Vol. iv. Pt. i. Ed. Robertson, J. Glasgow. 1847. 
Major, J. A history of Greater Britain [to 1509] compiled from the ancient authori¬ 
ties. Ed. Constable, A. (Scottish History Soc.) Edinburgh. 1892. 

Marwick, J. D. Records of the Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, 
1295-1597. Edinburgh. 1870. 

National manuscripts of Scotland (facsimiles). Pts. i and n (1097-1488). (Cal.SP.) 
Southampton. 1867, 70. 

Patrick, D. Statutes of the Scottish Church, 1225-1559. (Scottish History Soc.) 
Edinburgh. 1907. 

(Ragman Rolls): lnstrumenta publica sive processus super fidelitutibus et homagiis 
Scotorum domino regi Angliae factis 1291-1296. Ed. Thomson, T. (Bannatyne 
Club.) Edinburgh. 1834. 

Registrum inagni sigiili regum Scotorum. Vol. i (1306-1424). New edn. Thomson, 
J. M. (Cal.SP.) Edinburgh. 1912. Vol. n (1424-1513). Ed. Paul, J. B. 
(Ibid.) 1882. 

Rotuli scaccarii regum Scotorum. The Exchequer Rolls. Ed. Stuart, J. and Burnett, 
G. Vols. i-ix (1264-1487). (Cal.SP.) Edinburgh. 1878-86. 

Rotuli Scotiae in turri Londinensi et in domo Westrnonasteriensi asservati, 1291-1516. 

Ed. Macpherson, D. and others. 2 vols. (RC.) London. 1814, 19. 

Rymer, T. Foedera. See (Jen. Bibl. iv. 

Scottish History Society Miscellany. Vol. ii. Edinburgh. 1904. 

Stevenson, J. Illustrations of Scottish history from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century; selected from unpublished manuscripts in the British Museum and 
the Tower of London. (Maitland Club.) Glasgow. 1834. 

- The life and death of King James the First of Scotland. (Maitland Club.) 

[Edinburgh.] 1837. 

Tacitus. Vita Agricolae. Ed. Furneaux, H. and others. Oxford. 1923. 

Teulet, A. Inventaire chronologique dee documents relatifs a Phistoire d'Ecosse 
conserves aux archives du royaume a Paris. (Abbotsford Club.) Edinburgh. 
1839. [For the reigns of Alexander III—Mary Stuart.] 

Turgotus. Life of St Margaret. Ed. Forbes-Leith, W. 3rd edn. Edinburgh. 1890. 
Turnbull, W. B. D. D. Extracta e variis cronicis Scocie. From the ancient manu¬ 
script in the Advocates’Library. (Abbotsford Club.) Edinburgh. 1842. 
Wyntoun, Andrew of, The original Chronicle of (to 1408). Ed. Amours, F. J. 6 vola 
(Scottish Text Soc.) Edinburgh. 1903-14. 
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III. MODERN WORKS. 
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Brown, P. Hume. History of Scotland. Vol. i. See Gen. Bibl. v. 

Burton, J. H. History of Scotland, from Agricola's invasion. 8 vols. Edinburgh. 
1905. 

Lang, Andrew. History of Scotland, from the Roman occupation. Vol. i. Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SPAIN, 1252-1410. 

[Some of the hooks and documents listed in the Bibliography of Vol. vi, ch. xii 
are also useful for this period.] 

Bibliographies. 

See the Bibliography to Vol. vi, ch. xn, pp. 912, 91(5, 917, 920. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
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the Imperatorskoerusskoe istoricheskoe obshchestvo.) St Petersburg (Leningrad). 
1896-1910. [No more publ.] 
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[See bibliography by Alpatov and Brunov in Zeitschr. fur slavische Philologie. 
Neue Folge. n (11)25). 474-505.] 

Grabar’, I. Istoriya russkago iskusstva (History of Russian art). Vols. i, ii, and iv. 

St Petersburg (Leningrad). 1911-15. 

Halle, F. \V. Alt-russische Kunst. Orbis Pictus. Berlin. 1920. 

Kondakov, N. P. Tlie Russian Icon. Transl. with preface by Minns, E. H. Oxford. 
1927. 

Mouratov, P. P. L’ancienne peinture russe. Prague. 1925. 

Reau, L. L’Art russe des origines a Pierre le Grand. Paris, 1921. 

Tolstoy, Count 1.1. and Kondakov, N. P. Russkiya drevnosti v pamyatnikakh iskusstva 
(Russian antiquities). Vols. iv-vi. St Petersburg (Leningrad). 1895-9. 

Wulff, O. and Alpatov, M. Denkmaler der lkonenmalerei in kunstgeschichtlicher 
Folge bearbeitet. Dresden. 1925. 

H. Literati re. 

Hrusbevs’kii, M. Istoriya ukrayins’koyi literatury (History of Fkrainian literature). 

Vols. ii and in (Kievian and Galician period). Kiev. 1928. [In Ckramian.] 
l9trin, V. Ocberk istorii drevne-russkoy literatury (Outline of the history of Old- 
Russian literature). Petrograd (Leningrad). 1922. 

Keltuvala, V. Kurs istorii russkoy literatury (History of Russian literature). Vo s. 

i and ii. St Petersburg (Leningrad). 1908, 11. 

Mirsky, Prince D. S. History of Russian literature. New York and London. 1927. 
Peretts, V. N. Kratki ocberk metodologii istorii russkoy literatury (Short outline of 
methodology of Russian literary history). Petrograd (Leningrad). 1922. [Biblio¬ 
graphy.] 

Speranski, M. N. Istoriya russkoy literatury (History of Russian literature). Moscow, 
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Vladimirov, P. V. Drevnyaya russkaya literatura, xi-xm vv. (Ancient Russian 
literature, 11th-13th centuries). Kiev. 1900. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

TIIE JEWS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

[In tliis Bibliography mention is made only of works in languages accessible to the 

ordinary English student. Those which seem likely to remain unfinished are marked 

with an asterisk.] 

I. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Dubnow, S. Weitgeschielite des jiidischen Volkes. See below , n b (i). [Bibliography 
to each chapter. ] 

Freidus, A. S. List of works relating to the history and condition of Jews in various 
countries. (New York Public Library publn.) New* York. 1914. 

Margolis, M. L. and Marx, A. History of the Jewish People, pp. 730-52. See below, 
nn(i). 

Steinschneider, M. DieGeschichtsliteratur der Juden.* Pt. i. Frankfort-on-M. 1905. 

II. GENERAL JEWISH HISTORY. 

A. Sources. 

(i) Documents. 

Aronius, J. Regesten zur Geschichte der J uden ini Friinkischen und Deutschen Reiche 
his zum Jahre 1273. Berlin. 1902. 

Eubel, K. Zudem Wrhalten der Piipste zu den Juden. In Rdmische QuartalschrifL 
xin. Rome. 1889. [Calendar for 1379-1450.] 

Fiirst, J. Urkumleu zur Geschichte der Juden.* Pt. i. Leipsic. 1844. 

Stern, M. Urkuudliche Beitrage iiber die Stellung der Papste zu den Juden.* Kiel. 
1893-6. 

(ii) Chronicles. 

Adler, E. N. Jewish Travellers. London. 1930. 

Benjamin of Tudela. Itinerary. Ed. with Engl, transl. Adler, M. N. London. 1907; 
also by Asher, A. 2 vols. London. 1840-1. 

Guns, I). Zemah David (Chronology). Latin transl. Leyden. 1034. German transl. 
Klemperer, G. Prague. 1890. 

Hoxtcr, J. Quellenbueh zur jiidischen Geschichte und Literatur. 5 vols. Frankfort- 
on-M. 1927 ff. [Elementary.] 

Joseph ha-Cohen. Etnck haBaklia ( Hie Valley of Tears). German transl. Wiener, M. 
leipsic. 1858. French transl. See, J. Paris. 1881. 

-Chronicles (of France and Turkey). Transl. Bialloblotzky, C. F. H. 2 vols. 

London. 1835. [Cf. Loeb, I. Joseph ha-Cohen et les chroniqueurs juifs. (Itepr. 
from REJ. xvi, xvn.) Paris. 1888.] 

Neuhauer, A. Mediaeval Jew ish Chronicles. 2 vols. Oxford. 1887, 95. [Hebrew 
texts.] 

-and Stern, M. Hebraische Berichte iiber die Judenverfolgungen wahrend der 

Kreuzzuge. See below , hi k (ii). 

Petaliia of Regensburg. Travels. Ed. Bcniscli, A. London. 1850. 

Spina, Alfonso de. Fortalitium Fidei. Nuremberg. 1494; Lyons. 1511; 1525. [Much 
historical material is embodied in this polemical work.] 

Usque, S. Consola^am as Tribula^oens de Ysrael. Ferrara. 1553. Also ed. Mendes 
dos Remedios in Sussidios para o estudo da historia da litteratura portuguesa. 
Coimbra. 1900-7. 

Verga, Solomon ibn. Shebet Jehudah. Spanish transl. Leon, M. de. Amsterdam. 
1040, 1744; Latin transl. Gentius, G. Amsterdam. 1090; German transl. 
Wiener, M. Hanover. 1850. 2nd edn. 1924. 

[Cf. Loeb, 1. Le Folk-lore juif dans la chronique du Schebet Jehuda dTbn 
Verga. REJ. xxiv, pp. 1-29; and Baer, F. Untersuchungen iiber Quellen und 
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Komposition des Schebet Jehuda. (Veroffentlichungen dor Akad. fur die Wis- 
sensch. des Judentums. Hist. Sekt Vol. ii.) Berlin. 1923.] 

Zedner, J. Auswahl historischer Stiicke aus bebriiischen Schriftstellern vom 2 Jabrht. 
bis auf die Gegenwart, mit vocalisirtem Texte, deutscber Ubersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen. Berlin. 1840. 

[Attention should perhaps be drawn to the Anthology of Jewish Historical Literature 
(Hebrew only) published by A. Kahaim. Warsaw. 1022-8.] 


B. Modern Works. 

(i) General . 

Bedarride, J. Les Juifs en France, en Italie, et en Espagne. Paris. 1867. 

Cassel, S. Article “Juden” in Ersch Gruber. See Gen. Bihl. i. 

Dipping, G. B. Les Juifs dans le moyen age: essai bistorique. Paris. 1884. 

Dubnow, S. Jewish History. London. 1903. [An essay on the philosophy of Jewish 
history.] 

- Weltgeschiohte des jiidischen Volkes. (Transl. from the Russian.) 10 vols. 

Berlin. 19*25-8. 

Finkelstein, L. Jewish self-government in the Middle Ages. New York. 1925. 

Frankel, Z. Die Eidesleistung der Juden. Dresden. 1840. 

Graetz, H. Geschichte der Juden von den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart. 
11 vols. in 13. Latest edns. Leipsic. 1890-1911. English transl. ed. Lowy, B. 
and others. 5 vols. London. 1891-2; repuhl. with a Oth vol. (index, etc. ). Phila¬ 
delphia. 1891-8. Based on the earlier unrevised editions, is somewhatabbreviated, 
and lacks the footnotes and appendices. ['Phis work is still unsuperseded.] 

Jost, M. Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Makkabaer bis auf unsere 'Page. 
9 vols. Berlin. 1820-9. 

-Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten. 3 vols. Leipsic. 1857-9. 

Juster, J. Les Juifs dans V Empire Romain. 2 vols. Paris. 1914. [Indispensable for 
the foundations of medieval Jewish history.] 

Loeb, I. Article “Juifs” in Nouveau dictionnaire de geographic universelle. Ed. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin, L. Paris. 1879-1900. 

Mann, J. Texts and studies in Jewish History and Literature. Vol. i. Cincinnati. 
1931. 

Margolis, M. L. and Marx, A. History of the Jewish People. Philadelphia. 1927. 

Robert, l). Les signes d’iufamie au moyen age. Paris. 1891. 

Scherer, J. E. Beit rage zur Geschichte des Judenreehtes im Mittelalter.* Vol. i. Die 
Rechtsverhaltnisse der Juden in den deutsch-osterreichischen Landern. Mit 
einer Einleitung uber die Principien der Judengesetzgebung in Europa wahreud 
des Mittelalters. Leipsic. 1901. 

Simonsohn, M. Die kirchliche Judengesetzgebung im Zeitalter der Reformations- 
konzilien von Konstanz und Basel. Breslau. 1912. 

Singemiann, F. Ober Judenabzeichen. Berlin. 1915. 

Zunz, L. Zur Geschichte und Literatur der Juden. Berlin. 1845. 

--The Sufferings of the Jews during the Middle Ages. (Transl. by Lowy, A. of 

the chapter “ Leiden” in Die synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters. Berlin. 1885.) 
New York. 1907. 

Encyclopaedia Judaica. Berlin. 1928 ff., in progress. 

Jewish Encyclopaedia. 12 vols. New York. 1901-6. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. London. 1889-1908. New series. Philadelphia. 1910If., 
in progress. (JQR.) 

Monatsschrift fur die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums. Dresden, and 
later Breslau. 1851 ff., in progress. (MGWJ.) 

Revue des etudes juives. Paris. 1880 ff., in progress. Index to vols. i-l. 1910. (REJ.) 
[The most valuable review for the study of general Jewish history.] ; 

Loeb, I. Tables du Calendrier juif. Paris. 1886. 

Mahler, E. Handbuch der judischen Chronologie. Leipsic. 1916* [For calculating 
dates.] L B 
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(ii) Special Subjects. 

(a) Social and Economic History. 

“Abgaben und Steuern" (by various writers). In Encyclopaedia Judaica. Vol. i. 
pp. 247-300. See above, b (i). 

Abrahams, I. Jewish life in the Middle Ages. London. 1896. 2nd edn. by Roth, C. 
London. 19.32. 

Caro, G. Sozial- und Wirtschaftgeschichte der Juden im Mittelalter und der Neuzeit. 

Vol. i, 2nd edn. Frankfort-on-M. 1924. Vol. ii. Ibid. 1920. 

Guttrnann, J. Die wirtscliaftliche und soziale Bedeutung der Juden im Mittelalter. 
MGWJ. li. 1907. 

Hahn, B. Die wirtscliaftliche Tatigkeit der Juden im Frankischenund Deutschen Reich 
bis zum 2 Kreuzzug. Freiburg-i.-B. 1911. 

Hoffmann, M. Der Geldhandel der deutschen Juden im Mittelalter. Leipsic. 1910. 
Finkus, F. Studien zur Wirtschaftsstellung der Juden. Berlin. 1905. 

Roscher, W. Die Stellung der Juden im Mittelalter betrachtet vorn Standpunkt der 
allgemeinen Handelspolitik. In Zeitschr. fur die gesammte Staatswissensehaft. 
xxxi, pp. 508 2(5. Tubingen. 1875. Repr. in Ausichteu der Volkswirtschaft. 
3rd edn. ii, pp. 321-54. Leipsic. 1878. 

Schipper, I. Anfange des Kapitalismus bei den abendlandischen Juden im friiheren 
Mittelalter, bis zum Ausgang des 12 Jahrhts. (Repr. from Zeitschr. fur Volks- 
wirtschaft, Sozialpolitik, und V r erwaltung. xv.) Vienna and Leipsic. 1907. 

(b) Intellectual History and Influence. 

Abrahams, L, Bevan, E. R., and Singer, C. edd. Tlie Legacy of Israel. Oxford. 
1927. 

- and Yellin, 1). Maimonides. London. 1903. 

Berger, S Quam notitiani linguae liebraicae habuerint Christiani medii aevi tem- 
poribus in Gallia. Paris. 1893. 

Blondhein, D. S. Les Parlers Judco-Romans et la Vetus Latina. Paris. 1925. 
Giidemaiin, M. Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der abendlandi¬ 
schen Juden wahrend des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit. 3 vols. Vienna. 
1880-8. 

Guttrnann, J. Die Scholastik des 13 Jahrhts. in ihren Beziehungen zum Judenthum 
und zur jiidischen Literatur. Breslau. 1902. 

Jacobs, J. Jewish contributions to civilisation : an estimate. Philadelphia. 1919. 
Krauss, S. Geschichte der jiidischen Arzte vom friihesten Mittelalter bis zur Gleich- 
berechtigung. Vienna. 1930. 

Krautheimer, R. Mittelalterliche Synagogen. Berlin. 1927. [Mainly in Germany.] 
Lieher, M. ltashi. See below , hi b (iii). 

Newman, L. I. Jewish influence on C hristian reform movements. (Columbia Univ. 

Oriental Studies, xxhi.) New York. 1925. 

Silver, A. H. Messianic speculation in Israel. New York. 1928. 

Soury, J. Des etudes hebraiques et exegetiques au moyen age cbez les Chretiens 
d’Occident. Paris. 1807. 

Steinscbneider, M. Die liebraischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters. Berlin. 1893. 

(c) Disputations. 

Kahn, Z. Le livre de Joseph le Zelateur. REJ. ii, hi. 

Loeb, l. La controverse religieuse entre les Chretiens et les Juifs ail moyen age en 
France et en Espagne. Paris. 1888. 

-Li controverse sur le Talmud sous Saint-I^ouis. REJ. i-iii. 

- Poleniistes chretiens et juifs en France et en Espagne. REJ. xvin. 

Martin, Raymund. Pugio Fidei. Paris. 1051 ; IiCipsic. 1607. 

Poznanski, S. La Oolloque de Tortose et de San Mateo. REJ. i.xxiv-lxxvi. 
Wagenseil, J. C. Tela Ignea Satanae. Altdorf. 1081. [Contains texts of Hebrew 
accounts of disputations of Paris and Barcelona, with Latin transl.] 

(d) Blood Accusation, etc . 

Cohn, F. Blut auf Speisen, Hostien. (Die Mikroskopische Welt. In Die Gegenwart. 
Vol. xi. pp. 808 fF.) 
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Frank, F. Der Ritualmord vor den Gerichtshofen der Wahrheit und der Gerechtigkeit 
2nd edn. 2 vols. Berlin. 1901-2. 

Guidetti, C. ProJudaeis: riflessioni e docamenti. Turin. 1884. 

Kembter, A. Acta pro veritate martyrii corporis et cultus public! B. Andreae Rin- 
nensis. Innsbruck. 1745. 

Stern, M. Papstliehe Bullen gegen die Blutbeschuldigung. Berlin. 1893. 

Strack, H. L. Das Blut im Glauben urul Aberglauben der Menschheit, mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der Volksmedizin und des judischen Blutritus. 8th edn. 
Munich. 1900. English transl. The Jew and Human Sacrifice. London. 1909. 
Zaviziano, G. A. Un raggio di luce : la persecuzione degli Ebrei nella storia: rifles- 
sioni. Corfu. 1891. [Very valuable appendix of documents.] 

111. SEPARATE COUNTRIES 
A. England. 

(i) Bibliography. 

Jacobs, J. and Wolf, L. Bibliotheca Auglo-Judaica. (Publications of the Anglo-Jewish 
Hist. Exhibition, in.) London. 1888. 

(ri) Sources. 

Abrahams, L, Stokes, H. P., and Loewe, H. Starrs in the British Museum. 2 vols. 
London. 1931. 

Davis, M. D. Shetaroth: Hebrew Deeds of English Jews before 1290. (Publications 
of the Anglo-Jewish Hist. Exhibition, ii.) London. 1888. 

Jacobs, J. The Jews of Angevin England : documents and records. Lnidon. 1893. 
Rigg, J. M. Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews. Vols. i, n. 
(Jewish Hist. Soc. of England.) London. 1905, 10. Vol. in, ed. Jenkinson, II. 
(Ibid.) 1929. 

-Select Pleas, Starrs, and other records from the Rolls of the Exchequer of the 

Jew's. (Jewish Hist. Soc. of England; and Selden Soc. xv.) London. 1902. 

(iii) Modern Works. 

Abrahams, B. L. The Expulsion of the Jew's from England in 1290. (Repr. from 
JQR. 1894-5.) Oxford. 1895. 

Adler, E. N. London (History of the Jews in). Philadelphia. 1930. 

Adler, M. The Medieval Jews of Exeter. In Trans, of the Devonshire Assocn. for 
the advancement of Science, Literature, and Art. lxiii, pp. 221-40. Exeter. 1931. 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, Papers read at the. (Publications, i.) London. 
1888. 

Blunt, J. E. History of the establishment and residence ot the Jew's in England. 
London. 1830. 

Davis, M. D. The Mediaeval Jews of Lincoln. In Arcliaeol. Journal, xxxvm. London. 
1881. 

Egan, C. The status of the Jew's in England. London. 1848. 

Henriques, H. S. A. The Jews and the English Law. Oxford. 1908. 

Hyamson, A. M. History of the Jews in England. 2nd edn. London. 1929. 

Jacobs, J. Une lettre fran^aise d’un Juif anglais au xm« siccle. REJ. xvm (1889). 
25(3-61. 

Jessopp, A. and James, M. R. St William of Norwich. Cambridge. 1890. 

Jewish Historical Society of England. Miscellanies. Vol. i. I^ondon. 1925, in pro¬ 
gress. Transactions. Vols. i-xi. London. 1894-1928, in progress. 

Jewish Quarterly Review'. Old series. (See above , iiu(i).) hmim . (Articles by 
Joseph Jacobs, M. D. Davis, A. Neubauer, etc.) 

Leonard, G. H. The expulsion of the Jews by Edward I. TRHS. n.s. Vol. v. 1891. 
Little, H. G. briar Henry of Whdstone and the Jews. In Collectanea Franciscana, 
Vol. ii, pp. 150-7. (Brit. Soc, of Franciscan Studies, x.) Manchester. 1922. 
Madox, T. History of the Exchequer. 2nd edn. London. 1709. 

Neubauer, A. Notes on the Jews in Oxford. In Collectanea, Vol. n, pp. 274-310, with 
sheet of addenda. (Oxford Hist. Soc. xvi.) Oxford. 1890. J 

Pike, L, O. History of Crime in England. Vol. i. London. 1873. 
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Prynne, W. A Short Demurrer to the Jews long-discontinued Remitter into England. 
2 pts. London. 1655-6. 

Rye, W. The Jews of Norwich. In Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany. Vol. i. pp. 312- 
44. Norwich. 1877. 

Schechter, F. 'Die Rightlessness of Mediaeval English Jewry. JQR. n.s. iv (1913- 
14). 121-51. 

Stokes, H. P. Short History of the Jews in England. London. 1921. 

-Studies in Anglo-Jewish History. London. 1913. 

Tovey, d’Blossiers. Anglia Judaica. London. 1738. 

[Webb, P. ('.] The Question whether a Jew...was...capable...to...hold Lands..., con¬ 
sidered by a Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn. London. 1753. 

B. Franck. 

(i) Bibliography . 

Gross, H. Gallia Judaica. pp. 750-84. See below (iii). 

[Periodical review of current publications in Revue des etudes juives. See above , 

(ii) Sources. 

Aronius, J. Regesten zur Geschichte der J uden im Frankischen und Deutschen Reiche 
bis zum Jalire 1278. Berlin. 1902. 

Schwab, M. Inscriptions hebraiques de la France. (Repr. from Nouvelles Archives 
des Missions scientifiques. xn.) Paris. 1904. 

(iii) Modem Works. 

Arnaud, C. Essai sur la condition des Juifs en Provence au moven age. Forcalquier. 
1879. 

Azemard, E. £tude sur les Juifs de Montpellier du moyen age. Nimes. 1924. 
Begin, E. Histoiro des Juifs dans le nord-est de France. In Revue Orientale. i, ii. 
Brussels. 1841 if. 

Bofarull y Sans, F. de. Jaime I el Conquistador y la comunidad judia de Montpellier. 

In Boletin de la R. Acad, de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, v. 1909-10. 

Garnos, H. Essai historique sur la condition des Juifs dans l’ancien droit fran^ais. 
Paris. 1897. 

Gross, H. Gallia Judaica. Paris. 1897- [A geographical dictionary, mainly important 
for literary history.] 

Kahn, L. Les Juifs de Paris depuis le vi® siecle. Paris. 1889. 

Langlois, C. V. In Lavis.se, E. Histoire de France. Vol. iii, pt, 2, pp. 221-7. See 
Gen. Bibl. v. 

Levi, I. Article “ France” in Jewish Encyclopaedia. Vol. v. New York. 1903. [The 
best available general account.] 

- Histoire des Juifs de France. Vol. i. Des origines au x® siecle.* Paris. 1903. 

Licber, M. Kashi. Ixmdon, 1906. [Biography of the great Franco-Jewish scholar, 
w ith good sketch of his background ] 

Loeb, I. Les expulsions des Juifs de France au xiv® siecle. In Jubelschrift zum 70 
Geburtstag des H. Graetz. Breslau. 1887. 

Maulde, M. de. Les Juifs dans les etats fran^ais du Saint-Siege. Paris. 1886. 
Nordmann, A. Histoire des Juifs h Geneve de 1281 a 1780. (Repr. from REJ. lxxx.) 
Paris. 1925. 

Regne, J. Etude sur la condition des Juifs de Narbonne du v* au xiv® siecle. (Repr. 
from REJ. lv-lxiii.) Narbonne. 1912. 

Renan, E. [and Neubauer, A.]. Les Rabbins fran^ais du commencement du xiv® siecle. 
(Repr. from Histoire Litteraire de la France, xxvu.) Paris. 1887. 

-Les Ecrivaius juifs fran^ais du xiv® siecle. (Ibid, xxxi.) Paris. 1893. 

Revue des etudes juives. Passim. See alcove, ii b (i). 

Rouet, A. Etude sur l'ecole juive de Lunel au moyen age. n.p., n.d. 

Saige, C. Les Juifs du Languedoc anterieurement au xiv® siecle. Paris. 1881. 
Wiegand, F. Agobard von Lyon und die Judenfrage. In Zeitschrift zum 80 Geburts¬ 
tag Prinzregent von Bayern. Munich. 1901. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PEASANT LIFE AND RURAL CONDITIONS. 

The period covered by tliis chapter is roughly from 1200 to 1500, and the territory 
Western Europe (England, France, the Low Countries, Spain, Italy, and Germany). 
The Scandinavian kingdoms are not included, and the Slav world is only incidentally 
treated in connexion with the German colonisation movement. The select biblio¬ 
graphy given below has been constructed on the same lines as the bibliography to 
the parallel chapter xiv of Volume vi. It contains: 

1. A very few original authorities, comprising only (a) works quoted or referred 
to in the chapter, (b) source-books specially compiled to illustrate agrarian history, 
(c) some editions of original sources, in which the editorial introductions are of 
particular importance in throwing light upon special points. For further information 
as to the sources of agrarian history, reference must be made to the books in the next 
section, viz. 

2. Important modern works, from which bibliographical information may be 
obtained, and a few older books which are still useful. 

3. A number of articles from journals dealing with points of special importance. 
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Transl. into English verse with introdn., etc., by Bell, C. H. in Peasant Life 
in Old German epics. Meier Helmbrecht and Der Arme Heinrich. (Columbia 
Univ. Records of Civilization.) New York. 1931. There is also a free version by 
Rossetti, I). G. in Works. Ed. Rossetti, W, M. Rev. edn. p. 507. London. 
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See, H. Geldwdrtschaft, Kapitalismus, und Landwirtschaft. In Zeitschr. fur die 
gesamte Staatswissenschaft. lxxxviji. p. 225. Tubingen. 1930. 

Simkhovitch, V. G. Hay and History. In Polit. Science Quarterly, xxvn. p 385 
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1256-63 Alfonso X the Learned of Castile draws up the Side Partidas. 
1258-82 Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, Prince of Wales. 

1259 Treaty of Paris between France and England. 

1263 Cession of the Hebrides to Scotland by Norway. 

1265 Representatives of boroughs summoned to the English Parliament. 
1266-85 Charles I of Anjou, King of Sicily. 

1270- 85 Philip III the Bold, King of France. 

1271 Death of Alphonse of Poitou and Toulouse. 

1271- 76 Gregory X, Pope. 

1272- 1307 Edward I, King of England. 

1273- 91 Rudolf I of Habsburg, King of the Romans. Close of Interregnum. 

1274 Rudolf surrenders Romagna, Ancona, and Spoleto to the Papacy. 

1275 Second General Council of Lyons. Union of Latin and Greek Churches. 

1276- 85 Peter III the Great, King of Aragon. 

1277- 80 Nicholas III, Pope. 

1278 Defeat and death of Ottokar II of Bohemia on the Marchfeld. 

The Statute of Gloucester (Quo Warranto). 

1279 Rudolf renounces all imperial claims on the Papal State and Sicily. 
Statute of Mortmain. 
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1282 Rudolf creates bis sons Albert and Rudolf Dukes of Austria and Styria. 
1282-1302 The War of the Sicilian Vespers. 

1282 Separation of Naples and Sicily. Peter III of Aragon, King of Sicily. 
1282-83 Edward I conquers the principality of Wales. 

1282 Peter III of Aragon grants the Privilegio General. 

1283 The subjection of Prussia completed by the Teutonic Order. 

1285-1309 Charles II, King of Naples. 

1285-1314 Philip IV the Fair, King of France. 

1285 Champagne united to the French Crown. 

Statute of Winchester. 

Second Statute of Westminster ( De Donie Conditionalibus). 

1286 Edward I issues writ Circumspecte agatvt. 

1288 Peace of Canfranc between Aragon and the Pope. 

Alfonso III of Aragon grants the Privilegio de la Union . 

1288-92 Nicholas IV, Pope. 

1289 Rattle of Cam paid ino. 

1290 Expulsion of the Jews from England. 

Third Statute of Westminster (tyuia Emptores). 

Death of Margaret, Queen of Scots (the Maid of Norway). 

1291- 1327 James II, King of Aragon. 

1291 Loss of Acre. End of Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Edward I of England acknowledged as suzerain of Scotland. 

The C onfederation of the Three Forest Cantons founds Switzerland. 

1292- 98 Adolf of Nassau, King of the Romans. 

1292 John Balliol becomes King of Scots. 

1293 Ordinances of Justice at Florence. 

1294 Philip IV seizes Gascony. 

Celestine V, Pope. 

Treaty of Tonsberg between the Hansa and Norway. 

1294-1303 Boniface VIII, Pope. 

1295 The “ Model” Parliament. 

Peace of Anagni between Aragon, Naples, the Pope, and France. 
Alliance of France and Scotland begins. 

Matteo Visconti becomes despot of Milan. 

1296 Boniface VIII issues the bull Clericis laicos. 

Edward I annexes Scotland to England. 

1296 1337 Frederick II, King of Sicily. 

1297 Temporary reconciliation of Boniface VIII and Philip IV. 

Edward 1 confirms the Charters with additions. 

Closing of the Great Council at Venice. 

First Irish Parliament summoned. 

1297- 1305 Sir William Wallace leads Scottish War of Independence. 

1298 Defeat of Venetians by Genoese at Curzola. 

Edward I defeats Wallace at Falkirk. 

1298- 1308 Albert I of Austria, King of the Romans. 

1299 Battle of Falconaria. 

1300 The Papal Jubilee. 

1300-1 Expulsion of Whites from Florence. Exile of Dante. 

1301 Edward I creates his eldest son Edward Prince of Wales. 

1302 Renewed hostility of Boniface VIII and Philip IV. 

Battle of Courtrai. Philip IV holds “States General” at Paris. 

Matteo Visconti deposed. Guido della Torre, despot of Milan. 

Peace of Caltabellotta. 

Boniface VIII issues Unam sanctam. 

1303 Edward I issues the Carta Mercatoria . 

Peace of Paris between Edward I and Philip IV. 

Capture of Boniface VIII at Anagni. 

1303-4 Benedict XI, Pope. 

1305 Treaty of Athis-sur-Orge between Philip IV and the Flemings. 

1305 14 Clement V, Pope. Papacy transferred to France. 

C. MED. H. VOL. VII. 
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1306 Robert I Bruce crowned King of Scots. He continues War of Inde¬ 

pendence. 

Expulsion of the Jews from France. 

1307 Lyons admits French suzerainty. 

Philip IV attacks the Templars. 

1307- 27 Edward II, King of England. 

1308- 10 Ferrarese War and defeat of Venice by papal army. 

1308- 13 Henry VII of Luxemburg, King (Emperor) of the Romans. 

1309 Clement V fixes the seat of the Papacy at Avignon. 

1309- 43 Robert the Wise, King of Naples. 

1310- 18 The Lords Ordainers in England. 

1310 Conspiracy of Tiepolo. Council of Ten instituted at Venice. 

Henry VII conquers Bohemia for his son John. 

1310-46 John of Luxemburg, King of Bohemia. 

1310- 13 Henry VIPs Italian expedition. 

1311 ('lenient V erases bulls against Philip IV from the papal records. 

1311- 22 Second tyranny of Matteo Visconti at Milan. 

1311-29 Can Grande I della Scala, despot of Verona. 

1311-12 General Council of Vienne. 

1312 Abolition of the Order of Knights Templars. 

1313 Breach of Henry VII with Papacy. His death. 

Ordinance of the Staple. 

1314 Double election of Lewis IV of Bavaria and Frederick the Handsome of 

Austria as Kings of the Romans. 

Robert Bruce defeats the English at Bannockburn. 

Leagues of protest formed in France against the Crown. 

1314-16 Louis X Hutin, King of France. 

1315 Defeat of Guelfs by Ghibellizies at Montecatini in Tuscany. 

The Swiss defeat Leopold of Austria at Morgarten. Renewal of Swiss 
Confederation. 

Death of Raymond Lull. 

Louis X grants charters to the Leaguers. 

1316-22 Philip V the Tall, King of France. 

1316-34 John XXII, Pope. 

1317 Assembly at Paris declares that a woman cannot inherit the French 
throne. 

1321 Death of Dante. 

1322-28 Charles IV the Fair, King of France. 

1322 Battle of Boroughbridge. Execution of Thomas Earl of Lancaster. 
Parliament of York. Commons’ consent necessary to fundamental 

Statutes. 

Lewis JV defeats and captures Frederick the Handsome at Miihldorf. 

1323 John XXII issues decretal Cum inter nonnullos. 

1324 John XXII declares Lewis IV deprived of the Empire. 

Lewis IV declares John XXII a heretic. The Sachsenhausen Appeal. 
Publication of the Defensor Dads of Marsilio of Padua and John of 
Jandun. 

1327 Edward II of England deposed. 

1327-77 Edward 111, King of England. 

1327 Peace of Paris between France and England. 

Death of Master Eckehart. 

1327- 30 Lewis IV’s Italian expedition. 

1328- 50 Philip VI of Valois, King of France. Succession through males only 

(“Salic Law”) established. h * 

1328 Lewis IV’s lay coronation as Emperor at Rome. 

Philip VI defeats the Flemings at Cassel. 

Independence of Scotland recognised by the Treaty of Northampton. 
Ivan I Kalita of Moscow becomes Grand Prince 

1329- 71 David II, King of Scots. 

1330- 31 John of Bohemia in Italy. 
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1330 Edward III overthrows the power of Mortimer and Isabella. 

1334-42 Benedict XII, Pope. 

1337 Outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War. Edward claims the French 

Crown. 

1337-45 James van Artevelde rules Ghent 

1338 The Electors’ Declaration of Rense. The German Diet’s ordinance (at 

Frankfort) Licet iuris declares the imperial election and power to be 
independent of the Pope. 

1339 Revolution in favour of the popolo in Genoa. 

1340 Edward III takes title of King of France. 

Edward III defeats the French in the naval battle of Sluys. 

Edward III assents to Statute forbidding taxation save by consent of 
Parliament. 

1340-41 Edward Ill’s quarrel with Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1342 Petrarch crowned at Rome. 

1342-52 Clement VI, Pope. 

1342- 43 Tyranny of Walter of Brienne at Florence. 

1343- 83 Amadeus VI (“the Green Count”), Count of Savoy. 

1343-81 Joanna I, Queen of Naples. 

1343 Peace of Kalisz between Casimir the Great of Poland and the Teutonic 

()rder. 

1344 Prague made an archbishopric. 

1346 Renewed papal deprivation of Lewis IV. 

Charles IV (of Bohemia) elected King of the Romans. 

1346-78 Charles (I), King of Bohemia. 

1346 Edward III defeats Philip VI at Crecy. 

Defeat of the Scots at Neville’s Cross. 

1347 C ola di Rienzo tribune at Rome. 

Edward 111 captures Calais. 

Death of Lewis IV. 

1348 Peter IV the Ceremonious of Aragon abolishes the Pritnleyio de la 

Union. 

Charles IV founds the University of Prague. 

1348-50 The Black Death. 

1348- 49 Massacres of the Jews throughout Germany lead to their emigration 

to Poland, which becomes their headquarters. 

1349- 69 Peter I the C ruel, King of Castile. 

1349 Charles, eldest grandson of the King of France, becomes Dauphin. 
Death of Richard Rolle. 

1350- 64 John II the Good, King of France. 

1351 Zurich joins the Swiss Confederation. 

The first Statute of Provisors in England. 

1352- 62 Innocent VI, Pope. 

1353- 63 Cardinal Albornoz restores the Papal State. 

1353 Berne joins the Swiss Con federation. 

Boccaccio finishes the Decameron . 

1354 Majorca finally becomes part of the Aragonese kingdom. 

1354- 78 St Alexis, Metropolitan of Russia. 

1355 Etienne Marcel takes the lead in the States General. 

Charles IV crowned Emperor at Rome. / 

1355- 56 Charles IV promulgates the Golden Bull,l fixing the number and 

powers of the Electors. 

1356 The Black Priuce defeats and captures John II at Poitiers (Maupertuis). 

1356- 58 The States General under Etienne Marcel attempt reforms. 

1357 Cardinal Albornoz promulgates the Egidian Constitutions for the Papal 

State. 

1358 The Jacquerie in France. Death of Marcel. 

1360 Waldemar IV of Denmark sacks Wisby. 

Treaties of Bretigny and Calais, 

1361 Death of T&uler. 
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1362 First version of the Vision of Piers the Plowman being' written. 

The English Parliament opened by a speech in English. 

1362-70 Urban V, Pope. 

1363 Philip the Bold made Duke of Burgundy. 

c. 1364 John Mili6 of Kromerfz begins to preach at Prague. 

1364-80 Charles V the Wise, King of France. 

1365 Statute of Praemunire in England. 

1367 Victory of the Black Prince at Najera. 

1368-69 Charles IV’s second Italian expedition. 

1369 Renewal of the Hundred Years' War. 

Henry II of Trastamara becomes finally King of Castile. 

Treaty of Stralsund between the Hansa and Waldemar IV. 

1370 The Pfaffenbrief adopted by the Swiss Confederation. 
c. 1370 Wyelif publishes De Benedict a Incamatione. 

1370-78 Gregory XI, Pope. 

1371 Edward III agrees to Parliament’s petition for lav ministers of the 

Crown. 

1372 A Castilian fleet defeats the English off La Rochelle. 

1372-73 Chaucer’s first journey to Italy. 

1373 Charles IV acquires Brandenburg. 

1374 Death of Petrarch. 

1375 Death of Boccaccio. 

1376 The Good Parliament in England. 

Death of the Black Prince. 

1376-78 War of the “ Eight Saints” between Florence and the Papacy. 

1376- 1400 Wenceslas, King of the Romans. 

1377 Gregory XI returns to Rome. 

Gregory XI condemns Wyclif’s teaching in the De Civili Dominio . 
Death of Edward 111. 

1377- 99 Richard II, King of England. 

1378 Revolt of the Ciompi at Florence. 

Dimitri Donskoy of Moscow defeats the Tartars at Kulikovo on the Don. 

1378- 89 Urban VI, Pope at Rome. 

1378 The Great Schism breaks out. 

1378-94 Clement VII, Pope at Avignon. 

1378 Death of Charles IV. 

1378-1419 Wenceslas (IV), King of Bohemia, 
c. 1379 Wyelif teaches his doctrine of the Eucharist. 

1379 Death of Bertrand du Guesclin. 

1380 Death of St Catherine of Siena. 

Genoese forces surrender at Chioggia. 

c. 1380 The Lollard translation of the Bible into English in progress. 
1380-82 Philip van Artevelde rules Ghent. 

1380- 1422 Charles VI, King of France. 

1381 The Peasants’ Revolt in England. 

1381- 86 Charles III of Durazzo, King of Naples. 

1381 Peace of T urin between Venice and Genoa. 

1382 Archbishop Courtenay suppresses the Lollard party at Oxford. 

Charles Vl defeats the Flemings at Roosebeke. 

1384 Philip the Bold of Burgundy becomes Count of Flanders and Tranche 

Comte. 

Death of Wyelif. 

Death of Gerard Groote. 

1385 The Portuguese defeat the Castilians at AJjubarrota. 

Peace of Tournai between Philip the Bold and the Flemings. 

1385- 1402 Gian Galeazzo Visconti, despot of Milan. 

1386 The Swiss defeat Rudolf IV of Austria at Sempach. 

1386- 1414 Ladislas, King of Naples. 

1388 The Merciless Parliament in England. 

The Swiss defeat Albert III of Austria at Nufels. 
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1389 Richard II assumes full royal power. 

1389-1404 Boniface IX, Pope at Rome. 

1391 Massacres of the Jews cause the existence of crypto-Judaism in Spain. 

1392 Charles VI of France becomes insane for the first time. 

Treaty of the Hansa with Novgorod (the “cross-kissing of John 
Niebur”). 

1393 Murder of John of Nepomuk. 

The Sempac her brief promulgated by the Swiss Confederation. 

The “great" Statute of Praemunire in England. 

1394 Death of Matthias of Janov. 

Peace between Austria and Switzerland. 

1394 Benedict XIII elected Pope at Avignon. 

1395 Gian Galeazzo Visconti created Duke of Milan. 

1396 Truce in the Hundred Years’ War. 

1396-1403 Chrysoloras teaches Greek at Florence, Milan, and Pavia. 

1397 The Union of Kalmar. 

1398 The Parliament of Shrewsbury. Richard II banishes Norfolk and 

Hereford. 

France withdraws obedience from Benedict XIII. 

1399 Deposition of Richard II. 

1399- 1413 Henry IV, King of England. 

1400- 8 Revolt of Owain Glyn Dwr in Wales. 

1400 Deposition of Wenceslas. 

1400-10 Rupert of the Rhine, King of the Romans. 

1400 Death of ('haucer. 

1401 Rupert, King of the Romans, defeated by the Visconti. 

1402 John Hus in charge of the Bethlehem Chapel at Prague. 

1403 France returns to obedience to Benedict XIIl. 

1404-6 Innocent VII, Pope at Rome. 

1404-19 John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy. 

1406 Pisa becomes subject to Florence. 

Gregory XII elected Pope at Rome. 

1407 Murder of Louis, Duke of Orleans. The Burgundian and Armagnac 

factions take shape in France. 

1408 France declares neutrality between the Popes. Rise of national churches. 
Revolt and union of the Cardinals of both Popes. 

1409 General Council of Pisa. It deposes both Popes and elects Alexander V. 
Martin I of Aragon becomes Martin II, King of Sicily. 

1410 Death of Alexander V. Election of John XXIII as Pope. 

Defeat of the Teutonic Order by the Poles at Tannenberg (Grunwald). 
Sigismund of Luxemburg, King of Hungary, elected King of the 
Romans. 

1412 Filippo Maria Visconti becomes Duke of Milan. 

1413 The Cabochian riots in Paris. The Ordonnance Cabochieiine. 

1413- 22 Henry V, King of England. 

1414- 18 General Council of Constance. 

1414- 60 Guarino of Verona teaches the classics at Venice, Verona, and 

Ferrara. 

1415 The Council of Constance deposes John XXIII. GregoryXII abdicates. 
Henry V defeats the French at Agincourt 

1415- 29 Frequent discoveries of MSS of lost Latin books. 

1417 TheCouncil of Constance deposes Benedict XIII and elects Martin V Pope. 

1419 Henry V captures Rouen. 

Murder of John the Fearless of Burgundy at Montereau. 

1419- 67 Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 

1420 Treaty of Troyes by which Henry V becomes Regent of France and heir 

to the throne. 

1420- 46 Vittorino da Feltre conducts his school of La Giocosa at Mantua. 
1422 Deaths of Henry V and Charles VL 

1422-61 Charles VII, King of France. 
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1438 Bessarion settles in Italy. 

1440 Lorenzo Valla proves the Donation of Constantine to be spurious. 

1444 The Dauphin Louis invades Switzerland with the tfcorcheurs. 

1446 Peace of Constance. 

1448-61 St Jonas, Metropolitan of Russia, independent of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

1453 Fall of Constantinople. 

1457 Peace of Lubeck between the Duke of Burgundy and the Hansa. 
1461-83 Louis XI, King: of France. 

1462 Ivan III becomes Grand Prince of all Russia. 

1466 Peace of Thorn between Poland and the Teutonic Order. 

1467-77 Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 

1474 “Perpetual Peace" between Switzerland and Austria. 

Treaties of Utrecht between England and the Hansa. 

1476 The Swiss defeat Charles the Bold at Grandson and Morat. 

1477 The Swiss defeat Charles the Bold at Nancy. 

1478 Peace of Zurich. 

Ivan III of Russia annexes Novgorod. 

1480 Ivan III of Russia throws off the Tartar suzerainty. 

1481 The Covenant of Stanz promulgated by the Swiss Confederation. 

1492 Expulsion of the Jews from the Spanish dominions. 

1496 Expulsion of the Jews from Portugal. 

1499 Autonomy of Switzerland within the Empire recognised by the Peace 
of Basle. 
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Aa, river, 249, 252 
Aar, river, 78, 184 sq., 192 sq. 
Aarberg-Valangin, counts of, 197 
Aargau, 78, 91, 195 sq.; conquered by Swiss 
Confederation, 199 sq.; Austrian attempts 
to regain, 201 sq.; Lower, 195 
Aaron of Lincoln, financier, 645 
Aaron of York, 648 
Aarwangen, 197 
Aasle, battle of, 223 
Abano, burnt, 46 
Abati, Neri degli, 19 
Abbeville, 348 

‘Abd-ar-ltahman III, caliph of Cordova, 
637 

Aber, 514 sq. 

Aberconwy abbey, 514 sq. 

Aberdeen, diocese of, 557 
A herd our, 550 
Aberdovey, 514 

Aberffraw, 514; Lly welyn the Great as prince 
of, ib . 

Abergavenny, castle, massacre in, 512 
Aber Glaslyn, 508 
Abernethy, 550, 554 

Aberystwyth, 516; taken by Glyn Dtfr, 524; 

recaptured, 525 
Abrabanel, Isaac, 663 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Jewish scholar, 660 
Abruzzi, the, Abruzzo, 4, 53 
Abu Sa‘id (Bermejo), king of Granada, 577 
Acciaiuoli, family of the, in Florence, 22 
Acciaiuoli, Niccol6, Grand Seneschal for 
Joanna I of Naples, 62 
Achaia, 253, 376; princes of, 59 sq., 72; tee 
Philip I, II 

Ackerman, captain of Ghent, 371 
Acquasparta, cardinal, papal mediator in 
Florence, 12, 14 

Acre, capture of, by the Mamluks, 3, 27, 286, 
316; 260 

Adalbert, St, bishop of Prague, 249 

Adalhausen, Dominican nunnery of, 800 

Adam of Bremen, 248, 600 

Adam of St Victor, poet, 784 

Adam of Usk, 525 

Adam nan, 549 note 

Adda, river, 33, 45 

AdelanUuio , administrative official in Spain, 
595; addantamiento , a territorial division, 
ib. 

Adige, river, 47 

Adolf, king of the Romans, count of Nassau, 
election and coronation, 85; policy, ib., 
104 sqq.; and Lombardy, 24; and Switzer¬ 
land, 189 sq.; alliance with England 
against France, 85 sq., 106, 108 sq., 404; 
coalition against him, 86 sq.; deposed, 
87; defeat and death, 11, 87 sq., 189; 
89 sqq., 91, 103, 110 


Adolf, count of Holstein, colonising work 
of, 725 

Adorno, Antoniotto, doge of Genoa, submits 
to France, 71, 378 

Adorno, Gabriele, doge of Genoa, 61 
Adria, proposal for kingdom of, 377 
Adriatic Sea, 28, 48, 682 
Aedh, son of Cathal, king of Connaught, 543 
Aedh, son of Felim, king of Connaught, 
544 sq. 

Aedh Buidhe O’Neill, king of Tiro wen 
(Tyrone), 544; his wife, ib. 

Aege in Sea, 15; archipelago of, 632 
Aegidius Ilomanus, 452 note; De Ecdenat- 
tica Potentate of, 499 note 
Aelred, St, abbot of Rievaulx, Meditations 
of, 785; Rule of a Rtdu.se, ib.; his sister, 
ib. 

Aeneas Sylvius, see Pius II, Pope 
Aeschylus, manuscript of, 759 
Aethelfleda, Lady of the Mercians, 552 
Aethelfrith, king of Bernicia, 549 
Aethelstan, king of England, victorious at 
Brunanburh, 530, 552 
Africa, North (Barbary), 14; Jews in, 635, 
637, 650 note 1, 663; Peter Ill’s crusade 
against, 584; crusade against (1390), 376; 
Aragonese and Castilian territories in, 572, 
582 sq.; trade of, 75; Moors of, 572, 575, 
581; see also Banu-Marln, Morocco, Tunis 
Agen, 339, 364, 430 

Agenais, district of, ceded to Edward I, 306, 
401, 429; subsequent vicissitudes of, 339, 
357, 364, 429 sq. 

Agincourt, battle of, 387, 526 
Agnello, Giovanni dell’, dictator in Pisa, 70 
Agnes of Bohemia, daughter of Ottokar II, 
92 

Agnes of Habsburg, widow of Andrew III of 
Hungary, abbess of Konigsfeld, 92, 192 
Agnes, mother of Odo IV, duke of Burgundy, 
335 

Avobard, archbishop of Lyons, 639 
Agriculture. Chap, xxiv passim; influence 
of physical features, 716 sqq.; small hold¬ 
ings and tenant farming, 718, 723,729 sq., 
733; influence of the towns, 718, 723 sq., 
732; the work of drainage and reclamation, 
724 sqq.; capitalism in agriculture, 724, 
732, 734, 736 sq., 739; the large estate 
(Gutshernehaft), 734,736sq.; the harvest, 
736, 747; failure of harvests, 149,2 iB, 357; 
famine, 236,723,733;agricultural develop¬ 
ment, 729, 731; works on agriculture, 729 
sq.; measures to protect, 748; exclusion of 
Jews from, 643 sq., 655; agriculture in 
France, 342; in England, 463 sq.; in 
Russia, 605 sq., 620; viticulture, 648, 718, 
733; see also Cattle industry, Laboui, 
Sheep-farming 
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Aguilar, 575; lord of, tee Coronel 
Ahones, Fernando de, admiral, 588 
Aldan, St, 550 
Aiguillon, 348 
Ail Cluafche, tee Dumbarton 
Ailech, kingdom of, 529; kings of, ib.\ tee 
also Tirowen 

Ailly, Pierre d\ possible author of Epistola 
Leviathan , 294; 302 
Aimeri de Narbonne, 8 
Airedale, hermits in, 785 
Aix-la-Chapelle, coronations at, 78, 85, 88 
sq., 93, 107, 114, 139, 152; 135 
Alagna, 16 

Alan the Doorward, 562; his daughter, ib. 
Alan, lord of Galloway, 559; his daughters, 

ib. 

Alario, 549 

Alava, incorporated in Castile, 574 
Alba (in Lombardy), 56 
Alba, Alban, Albania (Northern Britain), 
530, 551, 553, 555 sq.; tee Scotland 
Albenga, 44 

Albergata, Niccol6, bishop of Bologna, 
cardinal, 767 

Albergne , a feudal right, 717 
Albert I of Habsburg, king of the Romans, 
duke of Austria, invested with Austria and 
Styria, 81; his claim to Hungary, 84; 
fails to secure election to Empire, 83 sqq.; 
organi ses coal i ti on agai nstAdolfofNassau, 
86 sq.; and defeats him, 87 sq.; his election 
and coronation, 88; polioy in Germany. 88 
sqq., 103sqq., Ill; subduesthe Rhineland, 
89sq.; revolts against him, 91 sq.; relations 
with Boniface VIII, 11, 88 sqq., 95, 107 
sq., 315; and the Swiss Confederation, 91, 
189 sq., 192; and Bohemia, 155; and 
Italy, 17, 24, 91; alliance with France, 
88 sqq., 103, 108, 324; murder of, 92, 
190; 31, 94, 113, 132; his sons, 91 sq., 
120; his wife, 88, 92 

Albert II of Habsburg. duke of Austria, 132, 
259; and Charles IV, 140; and the Swiss 
Confederation, tb., 192; death of, 146; 
his wife, 192 

Albert III of Habsburg, duke of Austria, 195; 

and the Swiss Confederation, 196 sq. 
Albert of Mecklenburg, king of Sweden, 

221 sq.; war with Margaret of Denmark, 

222 sq.; defeated and captured, 223; terms 
of peace, 224; his son, 223 sq. 

Albert of Hohenzollern, grand master of the 
Teutonic Order, duke of Prussia, 267 sqq. 
Albert of Wittelsbach, duke of Bavaria, count 
of Holland and Hainault, 151 
Albert the Bear, margrave, 249 
Albert the Great (Albertus Magnus), bishop 
of Ratisbon, work of, 797 sq. 

Albert (I), bishop of Riga, his work in Livonia, 
250; and Esthonia, 251; his diocese, 
251 sq. 

Albert (II) Suerbeer, archbishop of Riga, 
265 

Albi, bishop of, 320; 718 


Albigenses, 633, 788; Albigensian crusade, 
642, 731 

Albizzi, Rinaldo degli, 767 
Albo, Joseph, philosopher, 652 
Albornoz, Egidio, cardinal, papal legate in 
Italy, 53; his work in the Papal States, 57 
sqq., 271; his Egidian Conttitutiom , 58 
Albret, family of, 363; Sire de, and his wife, ib. 
Albret, Bertucat d\ 356 
Albuquerque, Don Juan Alfonso de, favourite 
of Peter I of Castile, 575 sq. 

Alcantara, Military Order of, 593 
Aldobrandeschi, family of the, 8, 12, 17 
Aldobrandeschi, Margaret, countess palatine 
of Tuscan Patrimony, at war with Boniface 
VIII, 8, 12, 17 

Alemanni, the, 183 Bq. ; Alemannia, 184 sq.; 

tee alto Swabia 
Alengon, 388 

Alessandria, and William of Montferrat, 
23 sq.; Matteo Visconti in, 24; turns 
Guelf, 25; fief of Robert of Naples, 32; 
under the Visconti, 45, 56; battle near, 37 
Alexander III, Pope, and the Church in Ire¬ 
land, 539 

Alexander IV, Pope, 4; and the candidature 
of Alfonso X, 570 

Alexander V (Peter Philarges), Pope, elected 
by Council of Pisa, 73, 299; Naples and, 
73; and reform, 300; death of, 74, 299 
Alexander VI, Pope, 5, 17 
Alexander I, king of Scotland, policy of, 
555 sqq.; 558, 559 note 1 
Alexander II, king of Scotland, 557, 559; 
reduces Argyll, 560 sq. ; relations with 
England, 561; his sister, ib .; his descen¬ 
dants, 563 

Alexander III, king of Scotland, 553 sq., 
559; minority of, 561 sq.; English 
marriage, 561; acquires Man and the 
Hebrides, 560; his family, 562; his death, 
400, 558, 562; the succession to, ib. 
Alexander Nevsky, St, prince of Novgorod, 
Great Prince of Vladimir, defeats Teutonic 
Order, 255, 618; and the Swedes,ib.; policy 
of, 623; death of, 256; 619, 625 
Alexandria, 376; patriarch of, see Cyril 
Alexis, St, metropolitan of Moscow, 622, 628 
sq.; administration of, 627 
Alfonso III, king of Aragon, 6; annexes 
Majorca, 585; makes peace with France 
and the Papacy, 585 sq.; relations with 
Castile, 572; domestic policy, grants the 
Privilegio de la Uni6n, 590 sq.; death of, 
3, 320, 586 

Alfonso IV, king of Aragon, his Sardinian 
war, 586; marriage, acquires Urgel, 587; 
his reign, 589; and the Cortes, 697 
Alfonso V, king of Aragon (I, king of Naples), 
sets up an anti-pope, 301; as patron of 
humanists, 761, 765, 769 sq.; Pisanello’s 
medals of, 773; 775; his children, ib. 
Alfonso II, king of Naples, 767 
Alfonso VI, king of Castile, the Jews under, 
660 
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Alfonso VIII, king of Castile, 569, 573, 581; 
his wife, 509 

Alfonso X, the Learned, king of Castile and 
Leon, 23, 567, 592; his reign, 568 sqq.; 
and the imperial crown, 102, 568 sqq.; 
withdraws his claim, 79, 103, 570; and 
the Moors, 570 sqq.; his reconquests from, 
571 sq., 593; domestic policy, 569, 572; 
and the Jews, 594, 652, 660 sq.; law and 
administration under, 569, 593, 595 sq.; 
La* Partida* of, 569, 571, 593, 595, 661; 
organises the Mesta , 749; and France, 808, 
401; and Charles of Anjou, 583; and the 
succession, 308, 571 sq.; his death, 571; 
his will, 571 sq. 

Alfonso XI, king of Castile, minority of, 574, 
580; policy and conquests of, 567,574,589; 
death of, 574; his sons, ib 575, 581, 
589 

Alfonso, Don, Infante de la Cerda, exiled 
from Ca«tile, 308, 320 sq., 571; attempts 
to secure the throne, 572 sq., 587 
Alfonso, Don, son of Peter I of Castile, 
579 

Alfred the Great, king of Wessex, 552 
Algarves, ceded to Portugal, 569; 571 
Algeciras, siege of, 573; battle of (1340), 574; 

captured by Alfonso XI, ib. 

Alghero, 61 

Alighieri, family of, 10; see Dante 
Aljama , Jewish quarter of town, in Spain, 
650 vote l, 661 

Aljubarrota, battle of, 467, 580 
Allenstein, 258 

Allmend , common pastures, in Switzerland, 
186 sq. 

Allobroges, the, 183 
Almeria, siege of, 573 

Almohades, 667; persecute the Jews, 638, 
660 

Almor&vides, 567, 638 

Alnwick, Malcolm Canmore slain at, 554; 

William the Lion captured at, 559 
Alphonse, count of Poitou and Toulouse, 
death of, 306, 401 

Alpin, dynasty of, in Scotland, 552 sqq. 
Alps, mts, Roman and barbarian settlements 
in, 183 sq.; Henry VIIcrosses, 98; passes 
of, 187; see Brenner, Briinig, Furka, Luk- 
manier, Mont-Cenis, St Gothard, Simplon; 
pastures of, 190, 199, 747 sq.; Alps, Li¬ 
gurian, 44; Bernese, 197; 2,51, 54 sq., 57, 
69 sq., 81 sq., 123, 183 sqq., 189,192 sq., 
199, 271, 284. 659, 716 
Alsace, 85, 97,199, 208,377, 722; massacre 
of Jews in, 657; pillaged by Free Compan¬ 
ies, 149,361; Upper, Southern (Sundgau), 
78, 202; pledged to Burgundy, 205; revolt 
and war in, 206 
Altiehiero, painter, 774 
Altopascio, Guelf defeat at, 54 
Altyn Ordu f see Golden Horde 
Amadeus V, count of Savoy, supports Henry 
VII, 32, 98; ally of Robert of Naples, 43; 
policy in Savoy, 59; 39, 79 


Amadeus VT, the “Green Count,” count of 
Savoy,rise of Savoy under, 59 sq.; imperial 
vicar for Charles IV, 60; mediates between 
Venice and Genoa, 60 sq.; and allies with 
them, 62; supports Louis of Anjou’s claim 
to Naples, 62 sq.; death of, 63 
Amadeus VIII, count of Savoy, 72, 74,199 
Amati, faction leader in Cremona, 33 
Amaury of Chartres (of B&ne), doctrines of, 
789; Amaurists, ib. 

Amboise, 351 
Amboten, 256, 264 
Amden, 201 

America,expansion westward, 725; Jews in, 
663 

Amiens, 341, 353, 369, 374, 382,420, 428; 
treaty of (1279), 306, 401, 429; cathedral, 
337 

Ammianus Marceilinus, disoovery of manu¬ 
script of, 762 
Amory, Roger of, 424 

Ampurias(Ampurdan), French successes in, 
585; 587; count of, see Peter of Aragon 
Amulo, archbishop of Lyons, 639 
Anagni, 4, 12; peace of (1295), 320, 586; 
capture of Boniface VIII at, 15 sqq., 91, 
315 sq., 752; victory of Charles of Durazzo 
at, 63 

Anatolia, granted to the Catalan Company, 
588 

Ancona, submits to cardinal Albornoz, 58 
Ancona, March of, 3; factions in, 43; acqui¬ 
sitions of theMalatesta in, 56 sq.; returns 
to Papacy, 58 ; and the Great Schism, 299; 
friars in, 794; rector of, see Oleggio 
AncTen Hiwle , 784 sqq. 

Andalusia, 57, 644; struggle with the Moors, 
567, 581; campaign in (1309), 573; mas¬ 
sacres of Jews in, 581; trade in, 593 
Andreassi, Osanna, of Mantua, 812 
Andrew III, king of Hungary, 84; death of, 
91 

Andrew of Hungary, marries Joanna I of 
Naples, 62; murdered, 51, 62 
Andrew, bishop of Prague, 170 
Andrew, of Moray, Scottish patriot, 565 
Andrey Bogolyubski, prince of Suzdal’, 
Great Prince of Vladimir, conquers Kiev, 
608 sq.; policy in Suzdal’, 612; defeated 
by Novgorod, 618; his sons, 608 sq., 612; 
his brother and nephews, 612 
Androin de la Roche, abbot of Cluny, car¬ 
dinal, legate in the Papal States, 58 sq.; 
146, 487 

Andronicus II, Palaeologus, Eastern Em¬ 
peror, relations with Venice and Genoa, 
27 sq., 44, 48; and the Catalan Company, 
588 

Andronicus III, Palaeologus, Eastern Em¬ 
peror, death of, 287 

Andronicus IV, Palaeologus, Eastern Em¬ 
peror, 61 

Angarad, mother of Gerald de Barry, 518,635 
Angela of Foligno, mystic, 795 sq. 

Angelioo, Fra, painter, work of, 773 sq., 810 
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Angerapp, river, 262 
Angerburg, 264, 267 

Angers, university of, 297; bishop of, see 
Le Maire 

Angevins, see Anjou, house of, Plantagenets 
Anglesey (Mr>n), Normans in, 509 sq.; Magnus 
of Norway at, 510; knightly families in, 
520 sq.; Tudurs (Tudors) in, 521, 523, 526; 
shire of, 518, 521 

Anglo-Saxons, in Britain, 548 sq., 669, 784; 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , 548, 552 notes 2 
and 4, 672 

Angouleme, 378; count of, see Louis, duke 
of Orleans 
Angoumois, 357 
Angus, earldom of, 549 
Angus, son of Ere, Irish Scot, 549 
Angus MacFergus, 552 note 1 
Anhalt, counts of, 139 
Anibaldi, family of, in Rome, 51 
Anjou, 6,347; acquired by Charles of Valois, 
310, 320; house of, ix, 401,584; at Naples, 

I, 3, 23, 38, 50, 52, 587, 649; younger line, 
62; elder branch, 62 note 1; see Naples; in 
Piedmont, 2, 25, 59; relations with 
Florence, see Florence; in Hungary, 62, 
note 1, 260; and the Papacy, 316; duchess 
of, 388; counts and dukes of, see Charles, 
king of Sicily, Charles of Valois, Louis I, 

II, Ren£ 

Anna of Schweidnitz-Jauer, wife of the 
Emperor Charles IV, 147, 164 
Annandale, 552 note 3, 565; lords of, see 
Bruce 

Annates, xv, 279, 427 

Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard II of 
England, 174, 465; death of, 474 sq, 
Anne, daughter of Yaroslavl, wife of Henry I 
of France, 600 

Anselm, St, of Bee, archbishop of Canterbury, 
496, 533, 785; mysticism of, 781 sq. 
Antoninus PiuB, Vallum of, 548 
Antrim, 529 

Antwerp, staple at, 233, 445; and the Hansa, 
234, 240; Merchant Adventurers in, 238 
note 2; Edward III at, 346; xiii, 789 
Aoife, see Eva 
Aosta. 60 

Apennines, mts, 2, 8, 32, 39; Ligurian, 23 
Apollonius Rhodius, manuscript of, 759 
Apostles' Creed , Valla and, 769 
Apostolics of Cologne, 790 
Appenzell, 203; conflict with abbot of St 
Gall, 198, 211; heads league for freedom, 
198; allies with Swiss Confederation, 199, 
202, 204; admitted into, 213; purchases 
the Rheinthal, 204 
Appian, translated, 768 
Appiano, Gherardo d\ lord of Pisa, sells the 
city to Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 72 
Appiano, Giacopo d’, lord of Pisa, 71 sq. 
Applecross, 550 
Apuleius, workB of, 755 
Apulia, 23, 716; Jews in, 635, 637, 649; 
sheep-farming in, 749 


Aquila, 4 

Aquileia, patriarchs of, see John Sob&slav, 
Saint-Genius, Torre, Pagano della 

Aquinas, St Thomas, xvi, 496, 500, 505 sq., 
777, 797, 802, 805; his doctrine of the 
Eucharist compared with that of Wyclif, 
501 sq.; mysticism of, 798 sqq.; and the 
Jews, 647 note , 655 note ; his Opusculumad 
Ducissam Brahantiae % quoted, 655 note; 
his Summa y 798 

Aquitaine (Guienne), 292, 340 sq., 356, 367, 
383, 386, 534, 579; and Edward I, 321, 
400 sqq.; declared forfeit (1294), 403; 
English administration in, 343, 348, 402, 
453; French encroachments in, 343, 345, 
848, 428 sq.; Edward III and, 341, 430, 
435; declared forfeit (1337), 345; English 
campaigns in (1340-5), 346, 348; dis¬ 
affection in, 446; principality of, 447; 
Gaunt’s campaigns in, 454; French cam¬ 
paigns in (1406), 381; dukes of, see 
Edward I, II, JIT, Edward the Black 
Prince, Henry II, III, IV, V, VI, John, 
king of England, Lancaster (John of 
Gaunt, duke of), Richard I, II; see also 
Gascony 

Arabia, 248; Jews in, 635 sq. 

Arabic, 652 

Arabs. 593, 635 sqq.; see Moors, Muslims, etc. 

Aragon, Chap, xx passim; expansion and 
foreign policy of. 568, 582, 587, 589 sq.; 
the struggle for Sicily, 5 sq., 583 sqq.; 
James II renounces claim to Sicily, 320, 
586; the war for Sardinia, 586, 589 sq.; 
annexation of Majorca and Roussillon, 589; 
of the duchy of Athens, 590; loss of, 
592; struggle between Crown and “ Union,” 
590 sq.; the succession in 1410, 592; and 
the reconquest. 567, 573, 589; African 
policy, 582 sqq.; troops in Italy, 19; the 
Catalan Company in the East. 587 sqq.; 
relations with Castile, 567, 572 sq.,576sq., 
683, 587, 589 sq., 704; and France, 3, 6, 
306, 311.320, 324,582sq.; French crusade 
against, 305, 308 sq., 320, 402, 584 sq.; 
peace with France, 586; relations with 
Italy, 582, 590; with Naples, 38, 586 sq.; 
with England, 459; and the Papacy, 576sq., 
582 sqq.; as fief, 582.586; Peter III deposed 
and excommunicated, 308, 401, 584 sq.; 
and the Great Schism, 292, 299 sqq.; 
Church in, 284; preaching in, 304; In¬ 
quisition in, 662; Jews expelled from, ib .; 
Cortes in, 589, 591, 596 sq., 696 sq., 700, 
702; the Junta, 597; office of Jnsticia 
in, 597; royal court of, 283; towns 
in, 590 sq., 594, 596; charters in, 594; 
nobles in, 590 sq., 594, 597; maritime law 
in, 598; fleet, 573, 583 sq.; peasants in, 
590. 594; sheep farming in, 747, 749; 3, 
52, 276 note 1, 288, 310; kings of, 292, 
568 sq., 589 sq., 597, 699, 702 sq.; see 
Alfonso III, IV, V, James I, II, John I, 
II, Martin, Peter II, III, IV, Iiamiro; see 
also Catalonia, Valencia 
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Arbedo, battle of, 200 
Archaeology, study of, 761, 768 
Architecture,building, xviii,645; inBohemift, 
158,168; in the Baltic lands, 250; in Bussia, 
600, 612, 618, 629; at Avignon, 282; 
Jewish, 650 sq.; domestic, 726; Byzantine, 
600, 618; Romanesque, 772; rebuilding in 
Borne under Nicholas V, 767; Renaissance 
architecture, 772, 775 sq.; transition from 
Romanesque to Gothic, xix, 783; from 
Gothic to Classical, 775 sq. 

Arctic Ocean, 617 
Ardenne, the, 93 
Ardres, 374 

Ard-rit (high-kings of Ireland), tee Ireland 
Arelate, tee Arles, kingdom of 
Aretino, Leonardo, tee Bruni 
Arevalo, castle of, 576 
Arezzo, 2, 20 sq., 39, 752, 760; a Ghibelline 
centre, 8; war with Florence, 8 sq., 18 sq.; 
defeat at Campaldino, 9; peace with 
Florence, 39 sq.; occupied by, 71; sup¬ 
ports Henry VII, 32, 37 sq.; frescoes at, 
772; bishop of, 8 sq.; tee Tarlati 
Arfon, 510 
Argentan, 388, 537 

Argyll, Argyllshire, 549, 559; conquered by 
Alexander II, 560 sq.; diocese of, 557 
Argyropoulos, Joannes, Greek lecturer in 
Italy, 760 

Arianism, and the Jews, 635 
Aristotle, xviii, xx, 141; translations of, 359, 
757, 759 sq., 768; criticised, 769; Aris- 
totelean phases of the Renaissance, 652 
Arlberg, the, 198 

Arles, city of, Charles IV crowned at, 149 
Arles (Burgundy), Arelate, kingdom of, and 
the Empire, 103,109,149; proposed cession 
to house of Anjou, 32, 35, 80; to Charles 
of Valois, 338; French designs on, 82,109, 
127; and influence in, 149; Charles V of 
France imperial vicar in, 366; 81, 167, 
189; tee alto Dauphin^, Franche Comt£, 
Provence, Savoy 
Arlesheim, 202 
Arleux, castle of, 353 

Armagh, 529, 531; see of, 531, 533; Book 
of, 531; bishop of, tee Malachy; arch¬ 
bishop of, 538; tee FitzRalph 
Armagnac, family of, 363; counts of, tee 
Bernard, Gerald, John I, III 
Armagnacs, party in France, feud with the 
Burgundians, 112,382sq., 385sq., 388sqq. 
Armagnacs , name, given to Free Companies 
in France, tee Ecorcheurs 
Armenia, Armenians, 27, 253, 613; church 
in, 286 sq.; Basilian monks in, 287; archi¬ 
tecture in, 612; Jews in, 636 
Armleder, nobles, leading the Judentchl&ger , 
657 

Armour, 387 

Army, in France, 335 sq., 342, 362, 387; 
in England, 345, 395, 437, 484; English 
archerB, 345, 348, 851, 387, 437; Welsh 
archers, 535 sq.; Militet (men at arms), 


535 sq.; of the Teutonic Order, 263, 268; 
Swiss infantry, 190, 207, 214; as mer¬ 
cenaries, 203,206,209 sq.; artillery, 207 sq., 
214, 354,362, 365, 387,380; siege engines, 
387; mercenaries, 266; in Italy v 35,37, 40, 
50sq ; Pisan crossbowmen, 40; Ecorcheurt , 
Free Companies, Grand Companies, White 
Companies, xi, xix, 70, 148 sq., 202, 210, 
280, 282, 355 sqq., 366 sq., 383, 577, 
587 sq.; Company of Bretons, 67,376; the 
Catalan Company, 15, 587 sq.; tee alto 
Condottieri, Weapons 
Arno, river, 8 sq., 11, 22, 87, 55, 57, 96 
rnolfo, architect, 772 
rpad, dynasty of, in Hungary, 91 
Arqua, Petrarch at, 754, 758 
Arques, peace of (1326), 338 
Arras, peace of (1415), between Armagnacs 
and Burgundians, 386; congress of, be¬ 
tween France and Burgundy, 231, 237; 
peace of, between France and Austria, 
209; mystical groups in, 789 
Art, artists, xix, 651, 743, 777; Italo-Byzan¬ 
tine, 528; of the Renaissance, 771 sqq., 
810; Franciscan influence in, 792 sq.; tee 
alto Architecture; tee alto under various 
conn Cries, art in 

Artevelde, James van, captain-general of 
Ghent, 346 sqq.; murdered, 348; 351,362, 
369 sq. 

Artevelde, Philip van, captain-general of 
Ghent, 227; heads revolt, 370 sq., 465; 
slain, 370 

Articuli super Cartas , 410, 426 
Artillery, see Army 

Artois, 335, 337, 351, 379, 382 sq., 387; the 
succession in, 358, 362; counts of, see 
Louis de Maele, Mahaufc, Margaret of 
Flanders, Philip the Bold, Philip of 
Rouvres, Robert; tee also Blanche, Robert 
Arundel, house of, 557 
Arundel, earl of (Edmund FitzAlan), 415 sq. 
Arundel, earl of (Richard FitzAlan, the 
elder), justice of North Wales, 521 
Arundel, earl of (Richard FitzAlan, the 
younger), dismissed from governorship 
of Ireland, 466; joins opposition party, 
ib ., 468 sq.; a lord appellant, 470 sqq.; 
admiral, 472 sq.; dismissed from office, 
473; quarrel with the king and with 
Gaunt, 474 sqq.; arrest and execution 
of, 477; 480 

Arundel, Thomas (FitzAlan), bishop of Ely, 
chancellor, 468 sq., 473, 475; archbishop 
of Canterbury, 473, 477; translated to 
St Andrews, 477; supports Henry of Lan¬ 
caster, 479 sqq., 505 

Ascania, house of, 110 sq., 117, 138 sq., 
143; see Anhalt, counts of, Albert the Bear, 
Henry II of Brandenburg, Otto III, V of 
Brandenburg, Saxony, dukes of, Waldemar 
of Brandenburg 
Ascheraden, 252 
Ascoli, 57 

Asconius, discovery of manuscript of, 762 
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Asgall, Danish king of Dublin, 536 sqq.; 
beheaded, 538 

Asia, 248; missionary work in, 287 sq. 

Asia Minor, the Catalan Company in, 588 sq.; 

Jews in, 632 
Asolo, 47 

Aspe, valley of, 717 
Assisi, 2, 72 
Assize of Amu, 336, 644 
Assize of Clarendon , 669 
Asti, 24, 98; fief of Robert of Naples, 32; 
resists Henry VII, 34; under the Visconti, 
56; acquired by Louis of Orleans, 377 
Astrology, Astronomy, 651, 754 
Asturias, kingdom of the, 567, 575; title of 
prince of, 580 

Athens, 3, 759; taken by Company of Cata¬ 
lans, 589; privileges of, 590; duchy of, 
15, 589; acquired by Peter IV of Aragon, 
590; lost, 592; dukes of, see Manfred, 
Peter IV, Walter I, II of Brienne 
Athis-sur-Orge, treaty of, 322 
Athlone, 543; castle, 545 
Atholl, earldom of, 549 
Atlantic Ocean, 236, 581, 637, 725 
Attinghausen, barons of, 186 
Auberchicourt, Eustace of, 355 
Aubriot, Hugues, justiciar of France, provost 
of Paris, 359, 367, 369 
Auditoire du Droit Ecrit , 331 
Audley, Hugh of, 422 
Augsburg, xiv, 97, 790; diet at (1282), 81; 

bishopric of, 278; bishop of, 122 
Augustine, St, bishop of Hippo, xx, 496 sq., 
499, 549; study of, 766, 769; translations 
of, 359; his influence on Wyclif, 506; 
and on mysticism, 778, 782 sq., 793, 805; 
in the writings of Petrarch, 752; Confes¬ 
sions of, 752, 758 

Augustinian Canons, Augustinian Friars, see 
Austin Canons, Austin FriarB 
Aukstote, tribe, 248 
Aulus Gellius, study of, 765 
Aunis, 364 
Auray, battle of, 360 

Aurispa, Giovanni, collector of Greek manu¬ 
scripts, 759, 765, 769 
Ausonius, works of, 757 
Aust, prebend of, 488 

Austin (Augustinian) Canons, 158, 171, 249, 
285, 452, 556, 758, 783, 809; at Windes- 
heim, 803; Augustinian Rule, 802 
Austin Friars, 122 
Austlohner , harvesters, 736 
Austria, acquired by Rudolf of Habsburg, 
79; given to Albert, 81; confirmed in 
Habsburg family, 94; forged documents 
concerning, 147; treaty of inheritance 
with Bohemia, 148,165 sq.; and Hungary, 
165 sq.; heresy in, 158; relations with 
Swiss Confederates, Chap, vn passim; 
defeated at Morgarten, 190; and Sempach, 
196; loses Aargau, 199sq.; andThurgau, 
etc., 204; struggle for Zurich, 192 sqq., 
196sq., 201 sqq., 210 sq.; Maximilian I*g 


war with the Confederation, 212; trenties 
and truces, 193 sqq., 198, 203 sqq , 208 sq.; 
peace of 1394, 197; peace of Constance 
(1446), 202; the “Perpetual Peace*’ of 
1474, 206; peace of Basle (1499), 212; 
territory retained in Switzerland, 204, 
214; alliance with France, 202, 205 sq., 
209; and Burgundy, 205, 208; and the 
Great Schism, 299; Jews in, 657 sq.; 
Germans in, 725; 85, 87 sq., 128,146,167, 
171,176,730; house of, 377,379; see also 
Habsburgs, family of; dukes of, 161,171, 
176 sq., 190 sq.; see Albert I, II, III, 
Frederick 1, IV, V, Henry, Leopold I, 

III, IV, Maximilian, Otto, Rudolf II, III, 

IV, Sigismund 

Auvergne, 304, 358; count of, see Philip of 
Rouvres 
Auxerre, 383 
Avanzo, painter, 774 
Avenches, 183, 207 
Avenza, 299 
Averroes, 652 
Aversa, 36 
Avicenna, 652 
Avigliana, 60 

Avignon, 28, 36, 43, 56 sqq., 94, 98, 100, 
158, 345,350, 358, 361, 375, 436, 451 sqq.; 
577; Papacy at, Chap, x, xv sq., 3, 20, 
51, 62 sq., 72, 93, 161, 172, 179, 311. 366, 
433, 44H eq., 493 note 1, 752, 800, 807 Rq.; 
established, 316, 313; reasons for its stay 
there, 270 sqq.; luxury of the papal court, 
282 sq.; and the Great Schism, 291 sqq., 
295 sq.; and the withdrawal of French 
obedience, 296; Benedict XIII besieged 
in, 296, 379; see also Papacy; Lewis IV 
cited to appear at, 119, 123; negotiations 
at, 127 sq.; Emperor Charles I Vat, 134 sq., 
141, 149, 161; English deputation at, 
452; Joanna I of Naples at, 62; John 
Milifiat, 172sq.; Rienzoat, 174; Petrarch 
at, 752, 758; St Catherine of Siena at, 
802, 808; Florentine merchants expelled 
from, 67; Jews in, 663 note; architecture, 
158, 282 ; the papal palace, 282, 296, 343, 
754; bishop of, see John XXII, Pope 
Avila, 595 

Avis, Military Order of, 580; master of, see 
John I of Portugal 

Avitus of Auvergne, bishop of Clermont, 
638 

Avout, 722 
Avranches, 389 
Ayraon, count of Savoy, 59 
Azov, 27; Sea of, 613 

Bacon, Roger, 651, 751 
Badajoz, 671; struggle for, 581 
Badefol, Geguin of, “the King of the Com- 
panies,” 358 

Baden, margravate of, peasants in, 737 
Baden (in Aargau), 91; besieged, 199; Diet 
at, 201; castle of Stein at, 199; county 
of, 200, 213 
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Badlesmere, Bartholomew of, steward of the 
household, 419 sq., 428 sq., 428; hanged, 
424; his wife, 428 
Badoer, family of, in Venice, 29 
Badoer, Badoero, 30 sq. 

Baena , Cancionero de, 581 

Baghdad, 637; Jews in, 636; Caliphate of, 644 

Baginbun, see Dundonnell 

Bagnes, valley of, 209 

Bagot, counsellor of Riohard II, 476 

Baierburg, 259 

Bailee, in the Midi, 331 

Baillit , bailliages , 307, 326, 331, 336, 691; 

representation of, 692 sq. 

Baldock, Robert of, chancellor, 426, 431 
Baldwin II, Latin Emperor of the East, 310 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 513 
Baldwin of Luxemburg, archbishop of 
Treves, 37 sq.; and election of Henry VII, 
82, 93; and Lewis IV, 113, 122, 127, 
133 sq.; and the see of Mayence, 125, 
129; and Charles IV, 139; as financier, 
225; death of, 142 

Balearic Is., 568, 661; independence of, 582; 

see also Majorca, Minorca 
Balga, castle at, 254; komturei of, 258, 262, 
266; 255, 258, 263 sq., 267 
Balkans, 599; see Bulgaria, etc. 

Balke, Herman, landnieister in Prussia and 
Livonia, 254 sq., 263 

Ball, John, and the Peasants’ Revolt, 461; 
preaching of, described by Froissart, 
739 sq. 

Balliol, family of, 556 sq., 558 note 2 
Balliol, Edward, see Edward Balliol 
Balliol, John, see John Balliol 
Balliol College, Oxford, 486, 488 
Balm, Rudolf von, 92 
Balmuildie, 518 

Baltic Sea, 80, 219, 235, 617 ; commerce of, 
216, 221, 224 sq., 231, 236, 241, 244 sq., 

247 sq., 2G8; decline of herring fisheries, 
231, 242; see also Hansa; pirates in, 
223 sq., 241; Baltic lands, 233, 238, 243, 

248 sqq., 269, 478; tribes, 248 sqq., 269 
Balts, tribes of the, 248 

Baluzius, Vitae paparum Avenionensium of, 
277 note 4 

Bamberg, bishop of, see Otto 

Bangor (in Ireland), 528 

Bangor (in Wales), castle, 509; see of, 515; 

bishop of, see Gilbert 
Banhac, Peter of, cardinal, 282 
Bankers, xii, 655; of Italy, xiii, 75, 77, 97, 
225, 433, 732; in Russia, 620 
Bann, river, 540 

Bannockburn, battle of, 417 sq., 421, 520, 
565 sq. 

Bannow, 535 

Banu-Marin, Moorish dynasty, 568; re¬ 
lations with the Spanish kingdoms, 
571sqq., 589 

Bar, duke of, 297; count of, see Henry 
Bar-sur-Aube, 120 
Bar-sur-Seine, 375 


Barbary, see Africa, North 
Barbiano, Alberico da, 72 
Barcelona, city, 585, 589, 596; privileges of, 
590; votes in the Cortes, 597; representa¬ 
tives of, 697 sq., 700 sq.; Cortes at (1311), 
701; commercial law in, 598; counts of, 
568; bishop of, 697 sq. 

Bardi, family of, in Florence, 21 
Bardi and Peruzzi, firm, 14; bankruptcy of, 
77 

Barduccio, disciple of St Catherine of Siena, 
808 

Bargello, official in Florence, 41 
Bari, 63; archbishop of, see Urban VI 
Barlaam, Calabrian monk, 757 
Barnet, treasurer for Edward III, 446 
Barrow, river, 540 
Barry, family of, 513, 535 
Barry, Gerald de, see Gerald de Barry 
Barry, William de, of Manorbier, 535 
Barten, 258 

Bartenstein, castle of, 254; 258 
Bartholomew, hermit of the Fame, 785 
Bartholomew Iscanus, bishop of Exeter, 
Poenitentiale of, 743 

Bartolus, jurist, quoted, 705; criticised, 769 
Bartonia, Bartonians, 254 sq., 257 
Barzizza, Gasparino da, professor of rhe¬ 
toric at Padua, 758, 762 
Basil I, Eastern Emperor, persecutes the 
Jews, 635 

Basilian monks in Armenia, 287; in Cala¬ 
bria, 790 
Basilicata, 63 

Basle, 92, 183, 185; French attempt to 
win, 202; battle near, t/>.; autonomy 
recognised, 203; in Basse Ligue against 
Burgundy, 205 sq.; allies with Swiss 
Confederates, 206; admitted to Con¬ 
federation, 212 sq.; peace of (1499), 212; 
trade of, 745 sq.; Friends of God in, 
800 sq.; St Alban’s at, 745; earthquake 
in, 801; bishop of, 193, 206; see Henry, 
archbishop of Mayence 
Basques, 747 
Bassano, 47 sq. 

Basse Ligue of Rhineland towns, resists 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 205 sqq. 
Basset, Ralph, seneschal of Gascony, 429 
Bastides, 402 

Bath, 402; bishop of, see Burnell 
Bath (in Gascony), 402 
Battifolle, count of, see Guido 
Battista di Montefeltro, 767 
Battle, abbey, monks of, 510 
Batu Khan, conquests of, 614, 616; khanate 
of, 614; dynasty of, 627 
Bauerineister , head of a village in the co¬ 
lonial districts, 726 

Bautzen, district of, acquired by John of 
Bohemia, 117, 159 
Baux, Bertrand de, 41 
Baux, Hugh de, 46 

Bavaria, 81,84,87,89,110,115,119,123,125, 
136sq., 151,174,746; Rhenish Palatinate 
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detached from, 12*5; formation of Upper 
Palatinate, ib .; the electoral vote, 140, 
143; Estates of, 111; massacre of Jew9 in, 
657; colonists from, 726; peasants in, 
730; Bavarian “nation” at Prague univer¬ 
sity, 167; Friends of God in, 801; house 
of, 379; Lower, 113; Upper, 147; dukes of, 
87, 211; see Albert, Frederick, Henry the 
Lion, Henry I, IIof Wittelsbach,Lewis II, 
V, VI, VII, Meinhard, Otto, Elector of 
Brandenburg, liudolf I, II, Stephen II, 
III, William V, VI; see also Wittelsbach, 
house of 

Bayazid I, Ottoman Sultan, Castilian em¬ 
bassy to, 581 

Bayazid II, Ottoman Sultan, encourages the 
Jews, 663 
Bayeux, 388 

Bayonne, 400 sqq., 577; English base, 403; 
besieged by Henry II of Castile, 579; trade 
of, 343; sailors of, 420 
Baza, taken by the Moors (1324), 574 
Bazas, Bazadais, district of, 339 
Bealknap, chief justice, 469 note 
B6arn, viscount of, see Gaston 
Beatrice of Provence, marriage with Charles 
of Anjou, 306, 582 

Beatrix, the Younger, daughter of Philip of 
Swabia, wife of Ferdinand III of Castile, 
570 

Beatriz of Portugal, wife of John I of Castile, 
580 

Beaucaire, 570 sq.; seneschalship of, 307 ; 

seneschal of, 686; representatives of, 690 
Beauce, plains of, 357 
Beauchamp, Guy,Thomas, William, earls of 
Warwick, see Warwick 
Beaufort, family of, legitimated, 476; see 
Somerset, earl of 

Beaufort, Henry, cardinal, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, appointed to Lincoln, 479; 237, 
392 

Beaufort, Margaret, mother of Henry VII, 
526 

Beaug6, battle of, 392 

Beaumanoir, his Coutumes de Beauvaisis 
cited, 683 

Beaumaris, 515, 524; castle, 518 
Beaumont, charter of, 727 
Beaumont, Louis de, bishop of Durham, 
427 sq. 

Beauvais, supports the Jacquerie, 354; 390; 
the Beauvaisis, 354 

Bee, abbey of, 782; abbot of, see Anselm 
Beccadelli, Antonio (ilPanormita), humanist, 
765, 769sq.; Hcrmaphroditus of, 769 
Beccaria, Ghibelline leader in Pavia, 34, 45 
Becket, Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, 
400,441,459,512 
Bede, the Venerable, 548 
Bedemund , payment exacted from serfs, 721 
Bedford, John, duke of, 392 
Beghards, 789, 801 sq. 

B^guins, Beguines, 283, 789, 795, 797, 
799 sq., 802 


Behetrxas, class of peasants in Castile, 592, 
718 

Bejar, duke of, 749 

Bek, Anthony, bishop of Durham, 411 sq. 
Bela IV, king of Hungary, and the Empire, 
84 


Belfast Lough, 528 
Belitz, massacre of Jews in, 642 
Bella, Giano della, and reforms in Florence, 
10 ; 11 
Belley, 60 

Bellinzona, Swiss privileges in, 199 sq., 204; 

treaties of, 200; 209; county of, 213 
Belluno, 48, 55 
Bdlozero, 624; house of, 629 
Benameji, 577 

Benedict XI (Niceold Boccasini), Pope, elec¬ 
tion of, 17; policy, ib.; and France, 316; 
death of, 19; 20sq., 412 
Benedict XII. Pope, plans return to Italy, 271; 
Senator, Captain, and Defender of Koman 
Kepublic, 51; the Empire and, 345; Lewis* 
concessions to, 128 sqq., 132; rejects over¬ 
tures of peace, 130; Declaration of Bense 
and Frankfort Ordinances and, 130 sqq.; 
refuses French mediation, 133; and 
France, 129,133, 345; and England, 44L, 
449; and the Hundred Years’ War, 345; 
mediates between England and Scotland, 
345 ; and the Apostolic penitentiary, 275; 
and the papal treasury, 281; and the Bodies 
des Dorns, 282; reforms of, 284 sq.; death 
of, 133 


Benedict XIII, Pope at Avignon, election of, 
294; refuses to resign, 295, 379; with¬ 
drawal of obedience to, in France, 295 sqq ., 
379; and elsewhere, 297; besieged, 296, 
379; negotiations with Boniface IX, 297; 
and Innocent VII, 298; and Gregory XII, 
73, 298sqq.; Council of Pisa and, 299; 
holds council at Perpignan, 300; deposed 
by Council of Constance, 301; death of, 
301; 302sq., 525, 652, 811 
Benedict XIV, anti-pope, 301 
Benedictines, Benedictine Order, 178, 285, 
487, 490, 785 sqq., 812; mysticism in, 
777 sq., 780, 783, 796, 798 note, 800, 807, 
809; the reform movement of the eleventh 
century, 780 

Bene veil to, battle of, 583 
Benger, Fellow of Canterbury Hall, 487 
Benstead, John of, keeper of the nrivy seal. 
396 


Bentivoglio, family of, in Bologna, 72 
Benzo of Alessandria, humanist, 755 
Berdichev, 605 
Bere, 518 

Bere, Kinard de la, 524 
Berendeys, nomads, 609 
Berengar, archdeacon of Tours, his Confessio , 
501 


Bergamo, 24, 304; under the Visconti, 45, 56 
Bergen, Hanna staple at, 218sq., 222, 230, 
232, 234, 239, 243, 245; plundered, 223; 
trade of Wend towns in, 224, 230, 242; 
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hostility to Hansa in, 232, 241; trade of, 
232, 242 sq.; 563 
Bergerac, 365 
Berkeley Castle, 432 
Berl&d’ (Birlad), 611 
Berlin, 123, 642 

Bermejo, king of Granada, tee Abu*Sa‘id 
Bernard VII, count of Armagnac, leader of 
the Armagnacs, 382, 388sq.; 592; his 
daughter, 382 

Bernard, St, of Clairvaux, 533, 781, 789; 
at Citeaux, 782; his work, 783; mysticism 
of, 777, 781 sqq.; its influence, 783, 793, 
805; and the Jews, 641; and St Hildegarde, 
787; his On the Love of God , 783; other 
writings, 781, 783 

Bernard of Neufmarch4, lord of Brecknock, 
509 

Bernardino, St, of Siena, 811 
Bernard on of Sens, 376 
Berne, 97; foundation of, 185; power and 
possessions of, 193,195, 197, 199sq., 203, 
213; alliances and policy, 188, 193 sqq., 
202 sqq., 209 sqq.; relations with Austria, 
190, 193 sqq., 199; member of Swiss Con¬ 
federation, 193, 204, 213; treaties with 
Lucerne and Zurich, 200; defeats hostile 
coalition at Laupen, 193; Fribourg and, 
ih. t 203; and the Kiburgs, 195; treaty 
with Louis XI, 206; and the Burgundian 
war, 207 sq.; and Savoy, 203. 207 sqq., 
214; democratic movement in, 210 
Bernese Oberland, 190 
Bemicia, 652; kings of, see Aethelfrith, Ida; 
see also Northumbria 

Beromunster, monastery of, 187; provost of, 
tee Silenen 

Berry, 728; duke of, tee John; duchess of, 
375 

Berthold, bishop of Uexkiill, 249 
Bertinoro, 56 

Berton, chancellor of Oxford, 492, 494, 
501 

Bertram de Verdun, 541 
Bertrand de Got, archbishop of Bordeaux, 
see Clement V, Pope 

Bertrand, Haymond, lord of Montpezat, 429 
Berwick, 405, 561; Scottish throne suit at, 
564; acquired by Scotland, 566; castle, 
561, 564 

Berwyn, 512, 523 

Besan^on, siege of, 82, 188; archbishop of, 
297 

Bessarabia, 611 

Bessarion, Joannes, bishop of Nicaea, 
cardinal, Greek scholar, 759; translates 
Aristotle, 16 ., 768; his library, 759, 763 
sq. 

Besthaupt y tee Mortuarium 
B^thencourt, Jean de, 581 
Bethlehem, Franciscan* in, 288 
Bethoc, daughter of Malcolm II of Scotland, 
553, 554 vote 2 

Bbthune, castellany of, ceded to France, 
322 sq. 


B4tizac, financial agent in Languedoc, 372 
Beziers, 370; summons to the viguier of, 
688 

Bianca of Savoy, 59 
Biasca, 209 
Bibbiena, 9 

Bible, Scripture, regarded as authority by 
Wyclif, 493 notes 1 and 2,498, 501, 503 sq., 
506; his De Veritate Sacrae Scripturae , 
500. 504; his translations of, xx, 495, 
604 sq.; other translations of, 359, 505, 
768; the Vulgate, 504 sq.; influence on 
mysticism, 778, 783 sq., 791 sq., 804; 
Psalms, Psalter, 778, 806 ; New Testament, 
788; 527, 634, 742, 764, 769 
Bicci, Lando, Bargello in Florence, 41 
Bicetre, 382 
Bidasoa, river, 579 
Biel, 199, 213 
Bielersee, lake, 197 

Bigorre, county of, restored to England, 357; 

recovered by France, 364 
Binham, monk of St AlbanB, 489 
Biondo, Flavio, archaeolog st, 768; his 
Roma triumphant , Roma instaurata r and 
Italia illustrata, ib. 

Birgelau, 262 
Birger, earl, 618 

Birgham, national council at (1290), 562 
Birgitta of Sweden, see Bridget 
Birlad, see Berlad’ 

Birrenswark, see Burnswark 
Birs, river, 202, 212 
Biscay, bay of, 574 
Biscay, lord of, 669; see Lara 
Bischholz, 745 

Bishops, and the papacy, 276 sqq., 300, 397, 
449 sq.; power and possessions, 2t>3; and 
heresy, 284 

Bismarck, Klaus von, 150 
Bissene, 259 

Bisticci, Vespasiano da, biographer of 
humanists. 760, 764 
Bitterfeld, 726 
Bizochi, 283 

Black Death, the, viii, xi, xii, xiv, 442 sq., 
658, 731, 733, 756; in Italy, 65 sq.; in 
Germany, 140, 149, 801; in the Baltic 
lands, 259; in France, 350; in England, 
442 sq., 445 sq., 450,463sq., 483;in Spain, 
574; its social and economic effects, xiv 
sq,, 463 sq., 733sq.; and tbe Church, xvii, 
285, 443, 446; and the Jews, 658, 661 
Black Forest (Schwarzwald), 201, 205, 745, 
802 

Blackfriars, assembly at (1382), condemns 
Wyclif’s doctrines, 493sq., 503; 505 
Blackheath, 461 
Black Isle, see Kosemarkie 
Black Kalpaks (Chernye Klobuki ), 609 
Blacklow Hill, in Warwickshire, 414 
“Blacks,” faction in Florence, 11 sqq. 
Black Sea, Genoese rights in, 27; Venetian 
establishments in, 61; tee also Kaffa, 
Trebizond 
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Blamont, captured by Swiss, 207; lord of, 
see Henry de Neufch&tel 
Blanchart, Alain, 390 

Blanche of Artois, widow of Henry I of 
Navarre and Champagne, 306; marries 
Edmund of Lancaster, 307, 403 
Blanche of Artois, wife of Charles IV of 
France, 338 

Blanche of Bourbon, wife of Peter I of Castile, 
361, 575 sq., 579 

Blanche, daughter of Louis IX of France, 
wife of Ferdinand de la Cerda, 308, 320, 
571 

Blanche, sister of Philip IV of France, 
marriage with Rudolf III of Habsburg, 88, 
324 

Blanche of Lancaster, wife of John of Gaunt, 
447 

Blanche, daughter of Charles II of Naples, 
wife of James II of Aragon, 6, 586 9q. 
Blaneford, Henry of, chronicler, 429 note 
Blanquefort, 429 

Bleddyn, house of, in Fowys, 508, 510, 517 
Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, prince of Powys, founds 
dynasty, 508 
Blenio, valley of, 209 
Bloemardine, heretical mystic, 802 
Blois, 375, 383; county of, 378; see 
Charles of 
Bludenz, 198 

Bobbio, 56; monastery, 528, 762 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, xviii sq.; early life, 756 
sq.; his friendship with Petrarch, 754, 
756 sq.; his work as humanist, 757 ; his 
collection of manuscripts, ib., 762, 764; 
early works of, 756; the Decameron , ib. ; 
his style, ib, ; his De claribus mulieribus 
and De casibus illustrium virorum , 757; 
his Genealoqia deorum , ib. 

Boccanera, Simone, doge of Genoa, 00 sq. 
Boccanera, William, captain of poj>olo of 
Genoa, 60 

Boccasini, Niccold, see Benedict XI, Pope 
Bodin, Six Livret de la Republique of, 694 
Boedhe (Boite), son of Kenneth III of 
Scotland, 554 note 2 

Bohemia, Bohemians ^Czechs), Chap, vi; 
extinction of the Premyslids, 155; the 
succession in, 91, 94 sq., 110, 155 sq.; 
house of Luxemburg established in, 95, 
135, 156 sq., 343; law of succession in, 
163; peace and order in, 166; code of 
laws in, ib. ; economic development, 167; 
peasants in, 737; the Estates in, 167,169, 
682; nobility in, 175sq.; nobles at Crecy, 
159; king’s council in, 176; Germans in, 
156 sq., 168,171, 173, 181, 725; Jews in, 
640, 659; Czech language, 109, 137, 145, 
173,180 sq.; architecture and art in, 158, 
168 sq.; acquisitions: Cheb, 158 sq.; 
Upper Lusatia, 159; Lower Lusatia, 164; 
Si.esia, 159, 164sq.; Brandenburg, 150, 
165; treaty of inheritance with the Iiabs* 
burgs, 165 sq.; relations with the Empire, 
31, 78 sqq., 91, 93,132, 134, 155, 162 sq., 


175 sq. ; the electoral vote, 78 note, 83 sq., 
130; right to elect king, 144,155; Golden 
Bull of Frederick II, 155 ; of Charles IV, 
163 sq.; Church in, 161 sq., 169 sqq., 798; 
development of, 169 sq.; reforms in, 170 
sq., lbOsqq.; preaching in, 171 sqq.; con¬ 
flicts with the State, 177sqq.; the Papacy 
and, 178 sq.; heresy in, 158; influence of 
Wyclif in, 465, 495, 505; see also Prague, 
see of; relations with England, 465; 
Bettlers from, in Russia, 613; 78, SO, 87, 
98,101,114,116 sq., 132,137 sq., 140,142, 
153 sq., 171, 380; kings of, 163sq., 260; 
see Charles IV, Henry, John, Ottokar I, II, 
Rudolf III of Habsburg, Sigismund, 
Vladislav, Wenceslas II, III, Wenceslas 
(king of the Romans) 

Bohemund of Soarbriicken, archbishop of 
Treves, 142 

Bohun de, family of, heiresses of, 447, 475 
Bohun, Humphrey de, the elder and the 
younger, earls of Hereford and Essex, see 
Hereford 

Boldon, Uhtred of, see Uhtred of Boldon 
Boleslav I the Great, prince of Poland, 
Prussian wars of, 249; and Russia, 599; his 
daughter, ib. 

Boleslav III, prince of Poland, and the con¬ 
version of Pomerania, 249 
Boleslav V, the Chaste, grand prince of Po¬ 
land, his concessions to the Jews, 659 
Bologna, and Florence, 13, 17 sqq.; and 
Matteo Visconti, 24; and Verona, 26; 
Guelf revolution in, 20, 28; Napoleon 
Orsini expelled from, 20; and Ferrara, 
28 sq.; resists Henry VII, 32, 34, 99; at 
Montecatini, 40; in alliance against Matteo 
Visconti, 45; and relief of Genoa, 44; de¬ 
feated at Zapolino, 55; captured for the 
Papacy, ib.; plans to establish papal court 
at, 271; sold to Giovanni Visconti, 56; 
restored to Church, 58 sq.; revolts, 67, 
74, 271; and the Great Schism, 293; and 
Gian Galeaz/.o Visconti, 71 sq.; election 
of John XXIII in, 74; Nicholas V in, 767; 
university of, 97, 167, 170, 752, 758, 765; 
San Petronio at, 773; 48, 57, 66, 73, 97, 
730, 759; lord of, see Pepoli; bishops of, 
see Albergata, Nicholas V 
Bolokhovo, 605; “Tartar Yoke” in, 615 
Boly, John, 742 

Bona of Savoy, wife of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
209 

Bonaccolsi, family of, in Mantua, 26 sq., 33, 
40 

Bonaccolsi, Passcrino, lord of Mantua, ally 
of Matteo Visconti and Can Grande, 45,47 
Bonagratia, Franciscan canonist, 131 
Bonaventura, St, 793, 810 
Boniface VIII (Benedict Gaetani), Pope, 
election of, 4; character, 5, 17; his claims, 
313 sqq., 452, 752; war with the Colonna, 
6 sq.; and the Jubilee of 1300, 7, 90, 312, 
751; successes in Tuscany, 8; intervention 
in Florence, 11 sqq., 18; appoints Charles 
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of Valois peacemaker, 12, 320; and the 
Sicilian struggle, 5 sqq., 12, 15, 586 sq.; 
policy in the Empire, 86, 88 sqq., 107; 
attitude towards Albert of Habsburg, 11, 
88 sq., 95, 103, 107 sq.; recognises him, 
90 sq., 315; France and, 311 sqq., 326, 
688; relations with Philip IV, xv sq., 15, 
86, 89 sqq., 283, 324, 326, 684 sq., 706; 
the first quarrel, 311 sq.; second quarrel, 
312 sqq.; results of the bull Unamtanctam , 
314; the outrage of Anagni, 15 sq., 20, 91, 
315, 752; and England, 311, 408, 411 sq.; 
and Scotland, 411, 565; and Aragon, 586; 
and Poland, 260; and the Franciscans, 17; 
and culture, 283; and heresy, 790; death 
of, 16 sq., 91, 315 sq., 752; effect of his 
death on Italy, 17; his trial, 270; bulls: 
Clericis laicos , 311 sq., 408; Inejfabilis 
amor , 311; Htsi de statu , 312, 408; Sal¬ 
vator mundi , 15, 313; Ausculta Jili, 15, 
313; Vnam sanctum , 15, 90, 313 sq., 326, 
499,752; Super Petri solio, 16,315; xv, 1.42 
Boniface IX (PietroTomacelli), Pope, election 
of, 72 sq., 294; refuses to resign, 295; or 
to negotiate with Benedict XIII, 297; Italian 
policy, 73; and Church in Bohemia, 178 
sqq.; death of, 73, 297 
Bonn, 114, 135; diocese of, 280 
Bonnegardo, battle of. 403 
Bordeaux, 351 sq., 356, 361, 365, 400, 402, 
429, 435, 454, 584; French in, 403; seat 
of English government, 363; trade of, 343, 
644; archbishop of, see Clement V, Pope 
Bordelais, 716 

Bordoni, family of, in Florence, 21 
Borgolini, family of, in Pisa, 70 
Borgo San Pietro, 289 
Boris, St, prince of Kostov, murdered, 599; 
canonised, 600 

Borja, Parlamento at (1134), 597; count of, 
see I)u Guesclin 
Born, 745 

Born. Bertran de, 730 
Bornhovede, battle of, 219 
Boroughbridge, battle of, 421, 520 
Borussia, 248 note 1 
Bostanai, Exilarch, at Baghdad, 636 
Boston, Hans a at, 218, 239 
Bosworth, battle of, 526 
Bothnia, gulf of, 249 
Botrinto, Nicholas, bishop of, 33 
Boucicault, marshal, 376 
Bougie, 303, 572, 582 

Boulogne,county of, 358; count of, see Philip 
of Kouvres 

Bourbon, duke of, see Louis; seealso Blanche, 
James, Jeanne 

Bourchier, Sir Robert, chancellor, 441 
Bourges, assembly at (1283), 308; siege of, 
383; Chamhre des Comptes at, 390 
Bourgneuf, salt trade of, 235 note 2, 236 
Boxhill, lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
459 

Boy are (Boyars), aristocracy in Russia, 605 
sq., 611, 619 sq., 624, 626 sq., 629 sq. 


Brabant, 109; wars with Guelders, 83, 377; 
allies with Edward I, 85; union with 
Flanders and Hainault, 346; house of 
Burgundy in, 379; mercenaries from, 39; 
cloth trade in, 240; agriculture in, 724; 
dukes of, 234, 344, 383, 387; see John; 
duchess of, 297, 377; see also Margaret, 
Mary 

Bracamonte, Rubin de, 581 
Bracciolini,Gianfrancesco Poggio, see Poggio 
Bracton, Henry de, 665, 675; his Note Hook , 
cited, 669 

Bradwardine, Thomas, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, 450, 506 
Braiose, family of, 515 
Braiose, Isabella de, 515 
Braiose, Maud de, 543 
Braiose, Philip de, 541 
Braiose, William de, the elder, lord of 
Gower and Limerick, 512, 514, 543; 
his son, ib. 

Braiose, William de, the younger, lord of 
Gower, 422 

Brandenburg, Mark of, secured by house of 
Wittelsbach, 117 sq., 122, 127, 132, 136; 
invaded and ravaged, 123 sq.; impersona¬ 
tion of Waldemar in, 138 sq.; acquired by 
Charles IV, 147, 150 Bq., 165; g;ven to 
Sigismund, 153,174sq.; acquired byhouse 
of Hohenzollem, 175; growth of, 260; 
decline of, 265; and duchy of Prussia,267; 
the electoral vote, 139, 143; the Estates 
in, 147, 153, 165; social and economic 
conditions in, 737, 739; 83, 111, 113,143, 
249; margraves of, 111; margraves and 
Electors of, see Frederick, Henry, Jost, 
Lewis V, VI, Otto III, V, Otto of Wittels- 
bftch, Sigismund (Western Emperor), 
Waldemar, Wenceslas (King of the 
Romans) 

Brandenburg (town in Prussia), 257 sq., 
264, 267; komturei of, 258, 262, 266 
Brandini, Ciuto, leads revolt of proletariat in 
Florence, 65 

Brantingham, treasurer under Edward III 
and Richard II, 446, 454, 468 sq., 473 
Braque, Nicholas, 350 
Brattellen, 745 
Brechin, 564; diocese of, 557 
Brecknock, 526; conquered by the Normans, 
509; lordship of, 518; lords of, see Bernard 
of Neufmarch6, Hereford, earls of 
Breffny, 534, 537 sq.; king of, see Tiernan 
Bregaglia, 197 
Bregenz, siege of, 199 
Brehons, officials in Scotland, 557 
Breisach, 203, 205 sq. 

Brember, Nicholas, lord mayor of London, 
460, 466, 470; executed, 471 
Bremen, 97; and the Hansa, 219, 220 notel, 
228 note 1, 242, 247; trade of, 249 sq., 264; 
archbishops of, 250 sq.; see Hartwig 
Brenner, pass, 47, 98 

Brescia, 2, 48, 52, 55 sq.; aids Matteo 
Visconti, 24; Guelf party in, 25, 45 sq.; 
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siege of, by Henry VII, 27, 33 sq., 36, 99; 
John of Bohemia and, 160; Rupert de¬ 
feated at, 72 

Breslau, 177, 240; synod at (1266), 659; 
cathedral chapter of, 177; bishopric of, 
ih \ duchy of, 84,159; prince of, tee Henry 
Brest, 367, 374, 403, 477 
Brethren (Brothers) of the Common Life, 
304, 803, 810 

Brethren of the Free Spirit, 777, 779, 789 sq., 
799 sq., 802 

Brethren of the Poor Life, 283 
Brethren of the Sword, Sword Brothers, 
Livonian Order, 216, 244, 253; founded, 
250; conquer Livonia, ib .; and Esthonia, 
251; power and territory in the colony, 
251 sq.; amalgamated with the Teutonic 
Order, 254; master of, 251 sq.; see Vol- 
quin, Wenno; tee also Teutonic Order 
Bretigny, treaty of, 227, 363,442, 445; terms 
of, 357; see also Calais, treaty of 
Bretteville, 721 
Breughel, paintings of, 741 
Brian Bdrumha (Brian, son of Kennedy), 
king of Munster, high-king of Iieland, 
528 sq.; rivalry with Malachy II, 531; as 
king of Ireland, 531 sqq.; defeats the Danes 
at Clontarf and is slain, 532 ; his Book of 
Rights, 528 sq.; bis daughter, 531 sq.; his 
sons and grandson, 532 
Brian Roe O’Brien, king of Thomond, 
545 

Brian O’Neill, king of Tirowen (Tyrone), 
544 

Brian^onnais district, 747 
Bridget (Birgitta), St, of Sweden, 303 sq., 
808,810; Brigittines.Brigittine Order, 304, 
805, 808 
Brie, 355 

Brie, Simon of, see Martin IV, Pope 
Brien, O’, see O’Brien 
Brienne, Raoul de, constable of France, 
350 

Brienne, Walter I, II of, see Walter I, II of 
Brienne 

Brienz, lake of, 193 
Brigit, St, of Kildare, 527 
Brign&iB, battle of, 358 
Brill, 231 
Brindisi, 588 

Bristol, 479, 488, 534; grant of Dublin to, 
539; condition of, under Edward II, 417; 
taken by Henry of Lancaster, 480; Jews 
in, 640 

Bristol Channel, 510 

Britain, 528; Roman, 527, 548 sq.; Anglo- 
Saxon conquest of, 549; raids of the 
Northmen in, 530 

Brittany, Bretons, disputes in, 307; war of 
succession in, 347 sqq., 360,446; John of 
Montfort recognised as duke, 360; English 
expeditions to nnd policy in, 340, 347, 360, 
364 sq., 367, 374, 459, 522; Charles V’s 
successes in, 364 sqq.; peace with France, 
874; Company of Bretons in Italy, 67, 376; 


and Hansa trade, 233, 236, 239 sqq.; 
fleet, 373; preaching in, 304; Oallot and 
Bretonnante districts, 347; peasants (liosti) 
in, 718, 728, 738; 235 note 2, 341, 354, 
359; duke of, 239 sqq.; see Charles of Blois, 
John II, III, (IV), IV, V; tee alto John, 
Mary 

Brive, 365 

Briviesca, Cortes at, 579 
Brno, see Briinn 

Broce, Pierre de la, chamberlain to Philip III 
of France, 305 
Brodir, viking leader, 532 
Bromfield, 517 
Bromyard, 744 

Bruce, family of, 556, 558 note 2 
Bruce, David, king of Scotland, see David II 
Bruce, Edward, his attempt to win Ireland, 
417, 546 sq., 566 

Bruce, Robert, the elder, lord of Annandalc, 
Scottish heir apparent, 562; claimant for 
the throne, 563 sqq. 

Bruce,Robert, theyounger, lord of Annandale, 
565 

Bruce, Robert, king of Scotland, see Robert 
Brude, son of Maelchon, king of the Piets, 
defeats the Scots, 549; converted, 550 
Bruderholz, battle of, 212 
Bruges, massacre of French in (“Matins of 
Bruges”), xii, 322; pilgrimage of men of, 
322; later revolts of, 338, 343, 370; nego¬ 
tiations between England and France at, 
365, 454. 579; conference between Papacy 
and English Church at, 452, 489, 491; 
captured by Philip van Artevelde, 370; 
Hansa staple at, 218, 221, 225, 227 sqq., 
231 sqq., 239 sq., 244sq.; organisation of, 
220, 239 sq., 246; conflicts with the Han¬ 
sa, 218, 220, 233 sq.; policy of, 232 sq.; 
235, 239 sq.; Edward Ill’s staple in, 445; 
silting up of port of, 231, 240; decline of, 
234,239 sq., 245; 369, 371,445, 732, 789 
Brugg, 92, 195 

Brun, Rudolf, burgomaster of Zurich, 192, 
194 

Brunanburh, battle of, 530, 552 
Brunelleschi, Betto, 21 sq. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, 771; architectural 
work of, 772, 775 sq. 

Brunhild, queen of the Franks, 528 
Bruni, Leonardo (Leonardo Aretino), chan¬ 
cellor of Florence, humanist, biographer 
of Dante, 9; pupil of Chrysoloras, 759; 
his work, 760; his I)e studiu et Uteris, 767, 
770; death of, 767; 761, 763, 769 sq. 
Briinig, pass, 190 
Brunkeberg, battle of, 242 
Briinn (Brno), treaty of (1364), 148, 165 
Brunnen, pact of (1315), 190 
Bruno, St, founder of the Carthusian Order, 
780; work of, 871 

Bruno, St, of Querfurt, missionary in Prussia, 
249 

Brunswick, 228, 737; duke of, see Otto 
Brusati, Tebaldo, 33 
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Brussels, heresy in, 802 
Brut y Tywysogion , chronicle of, 510 note 
Bryn Derwin, battle of, 516 
Bubenberg, Adrian von, 208 sq. 

Bubenberg, Henry von, 203 
Buch, the Captal de, 360, 364, 522 
Buchan, “herschip” of, 565 
Buckingham, earl of, tee Gloucester (Thomas 
of Woodstock, duke of) 

Buckingham, John, bishop of Lincoln, 450; 

translated to Lichfield, 479 
Buckinghamshire, 488 
Buoy, Simon of, 350 
Bueil, Jean de, 202 
Buildwas, abbot of, tee Ralph 
Builth, 509, 515 sq.; battle near, 517 
Buironfosse, 346 

Bulgaria, Bulgarians, 629; daughter of king 
of, 588 

Bulgars, on the Volga, relations with Russia, 
612; conquered by the Mongols, 614 
Bundtchuh , banner, 739 sq. 

Bunratty, castle and manor of, 545 
Buonconte, son of Guido of Montefeltro, 
8 sq. 

Buonconvento, Henry VII’s death at, 38, 
101 

Buondelmonte, murder of, 11; family of, 
21 

Biiren, 195 sqq. 

Burgdorf, 195 

Burgh, family of, in Ireland, 447, 545 
Burgh, Elizabeth de, wife of Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, 447 

Burgh, Hubert de, earl of Kent, tee Kent 
Burgh, Richard de, lord of Connaught, 
543 sq. 

Burgh, Richard de, earl of Ulster, lord of 
Connaught, tee Ulster 
Burgh, Walter de, earl of Ulster, tee Ulster 
Burgh, William de, lord of Connaught, 
542 sq. 

Burgh-by-Sands, 412 

Burghersh, Henry, bishop of Lincoln, trea¬ 
surer, 344 sq., 428, 436, 449 
Burgos, 570; revolts, 575; taken by Henry 
of Trastamara, 577; Cortes of, 569, 594; 
code of, 595; commune of, 596; archbishop 
of, see Santa Maria 

Burgundians, Burgundy (early), 183 sq., 
528; kingdom of, 184; rectorate of (Bur¬ 
gundy, Jurane), 184 sq.; rectors of, tee 
Zahringen, house of; Burgundy, Trans* 
jurane, 184; tee also Arles 
Burgundians, party in France, feud with the 
Armagnacs, ix, 112, 382 sqq., 388 sqq. 
Burgundy, free county of, tee Franohe 
Comte 

Burgundy, French duchy of, 205, 223, 304, 
307,341, 364 sq., 379; mercenaries from, 
50; opposition to the Crown in, 332, 335; 
English in, 356; Grand Company in, 358; 
the succession to, ib., 360; given to Philip 
the Bold, 358; Charles the Bold’s war 
with the Swiss Confederation, 205 sqq.; 


annexed by Louis XI, 208; representation 
of “nation” of, 692; serfdom in, 728; 
house of, 358; policy in France, 372; tee 
alto Burgundians, party in France; posses¬ 
sions, 379; inFlandersand the Netherlands, 
xiii, 228,231,233 sqq. ,245,372; commercial 
and foreign policy, 233 sqq., 237 sqq., 246 
note 2, 372, 380; English alliance, 231, 
233, 238, 386, 388, 391 sq.; dukes of, 81, 
332, 710; tee Charles the Bold, John the 
Fearless, Odo, Philip the Bold, Philip the 
Good, Philip of Rouvres, Robert 
Burley, minister of Richard II, 459; executed, 
471 

Burnell, Hugh, defeats Glyn Dftr, 523 
Burnell, Robert, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
chancellor, 393, 396, 398, 402; death of, 
403 

Burnswark (Birrenswark), 552 note 3 
Burton, abbot of, 720 
Burton-on-Trent, 424 

Bury St Edmunds, parliament at (1296), 
408; Jews in, 653, 656 note 1 
Bushy, Speaker of the Commons, 476 sq.; 

executed, 480 
Butril , see Martuarium 
Buttisholz, battle of, 195 
Byland, abbey, 744 

Byzantium, tee Constantinople, Empire 
(Eastern) 

Cabildot, town councils in Spain, 596 
Caboche, leader of insurgents in Paris, 384; 
Cabochian movement, xi; Ordonnance 
Cabochienne , 385 sq. 

Cacciaguida, 10 

Caddie (Maison-Dieu), league of, 197, 212 
Cade, Jack, rebellion of, 237 
Cadiz, occupation and settlement of, 571 sq., 
district, 571 

Cadwaladr, son of Gruffydd ap Cynan, 511; 
death of, 512 

CadwganapBleddyn, prince of Powys, resists 
the Normans, 509 sq.; his sons and grand¬ 
sons, 510 

Cadzand, island of, devastated by English, 
345 

Caen, captured by Edward in, 348; by 
Henry V, 388; English administration in, 
tb.; abbeys of, ib 356 
Caeo, commote of, 511 
Caer Ebroc (York), battle of (867), 530 
Caer Einion, 519 

Caerleon, 509, 524; line of, 519, 521 
Caesar, works of, 755, 765 
Cahors, 343, 363; English rights in, 400, 
429; Cahorsins, 42, 645, 654 
Cairo, 638 

Caistor, living of, 488 

Caithness, 551 sq., 559; diocese of, 557; 

earls of, tee Harold, Thorfirm 
Caithriim Toirdelbaig , 545 
Calabria, Peter Hi’s conquests in, 684; 
Sicilian conquests in, 3, 6 sqq., 43; Jews 
in, 649; teachers of Greek from, 757; 
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Church in, 790 sq.; 586; duke of, tee 
Charles 

Calahorra, taken by Henry of Trastamara, 
577 

Calais, 237, 356 sq., 364 sq., 374, 381, 387, 
437,452, 454, 468; siege and capture of, by 
Edward III, 348 sq.; retained by England, 
357, 365, 367; meeting of the kings at, 
357; treaty of (1360), i&., 360, 363, 365, 
388, 391; Thomas of Gloucester at, 477 ; 
Henry V meets John the Fearless at, 388; 
staple at, 445 
Calatayud, 591 

Calatrava, Military Order of, 593 
Cale, Guillaume, leader of the Jacquerie, 
354 sq. 

Caledonia, 549; tee Scotland 
Calgacus, Caledonian chief, defeated at 
battle of Mons Graupius, 548, 564 
Calixtus II, Pope, his bull Etsi Judaeit , 
634 note 

Caltabellotta, treaty of, 15, 17, 23, 43 
Calven, battle of, 212 

Camaldoli, hermitage of, founded, 780; Ca- 
maldulensianconvent of Santa Mariadegli 
Angeli, 761 

Cambrai, 374; and the Empire, 146; with¬ 
draws obedience from Papacy, 297; bishop¬ 
ric of, 127; League of, 28 
Cambr^sis, 132 

Cambridge, Jews excluded from, 656 note 1; 

parliament at (1388),471; university, 523 
Cambridgeshire, Peasants’ Revolt in, 463 
Cambuskenneth, religious house at, 556; 

parliament at (1326), 707 
Camera apostolica , tee Papacy 
Camino, Da, family of, in Treviso, and 
Henry VII. 33 

Camino, Guecello da, lord of Treviso, 47 
Campagna, 6, 58, 289, 747 
Campaldino, battle of, 1, 9 
Canary Islands, conquest of, 376, 581 
Cancellieri, family of. in Pistoia, 11 
Cancellieri, Schiatta de’ t 14 
Cancionero de Baena , 581 
Candida Casa, see of, 557 
Canete. 578 

Canfranc, peace of (1288), 585 
Canon Law ( Corpus iuris canonici ), xvi, 130, 
171, 267, 284, 316, 487, 498, 501 note, 507, 
595; canonists, 107, 130; tee also Decre¬ 
tals, Gratian 

Canon Law, Byzantine, 607 
Cantabria, sailors from, 572; proposed 
cessions to England in, 577; commerce 
of, 593 

Cantacuzene, John, tee John Cantacuzene, 
Eastern Emperor 

Canterbury, 424, 441, 487; and the Peasants’ 
Revolt, 461; see of, 398, 427, 436, 449, 
513, 533, 556; diocese of, 441; chapter 
of, 398, 487; archbishops of, 450; tee 
Anselm, Arundel, Baldwin, Beckefc, Brad- 
wardine, Courtenay, Hubert Walter, Islip, 
Kilwardby.Langham, Meopham, Pecham, 


Reynolds, Stratford, Sudbury, Walden, 
Winchelsea 

Canterbury Hall, Oxford, foundation and 
constitution of, 486 sq.; and Wyclif, 487 
Cantref Bychan, lordship of, 510 sq. 

Cantref Mawr, 422, 519; Welsh indepen¬ 
dence in, 510 sq. 

Canute (I) the Great, king of Denmark and 
England, 399, 552 note 6 
Canute VI, king of Denmark, 250 
Cape de la H&ve, 387 
Capeluche, hangman of Paris, 389 
Capetians, house of Capet, 81, 90, 343 sq., 
352, 639, 056; and the succession, 334 sq., 
337,341; extinction of direct line, 339sqq.; 
younger branches, 316, 340; see Anjou, 
house of, France, kings of 
Capistrano, Giovanni da, see Giovanni da 
Capistrano 

Capitalism, Capitalists, xii, 620; accumula¬ 
tion of capital, 76; the need for, 645; in 
England, 433, 445, 640; investment in 
trade, 221, 605; the Jews as capitalists, 
644 sqq,, 651; capitalism in agriculture, 
724 sqq., 732, 731, 736 sq.; tee alto 
Bankers, Usury 
Capodistria, burnt, 61 
Cappel, monastery of, 186 
Caradog ap Gruffydd of IVentloog, 508 
Carcassonne, 370, 687; Franciscan convent 
at, 319 

Cardiff, captured by the marchers, 520; 

threatened by Glyn Dwr, 524; castle, ib. 
Cardigan, castle, 509, 511 sq.; ceded to 
Llywelyn the Great, 514 sq.; 535; shire 
of, 518, 523 

Cardona, admiral for Robert of Naples, 44 
Cardona, viscount of, 583 
Carew, family of, 535 
Carew, Odo de, 535 
Carew, William de, 535 
Carbarn, battle of, 552 
Carinthia, acquired by Rudolf of Habsburg, 
79, 185; by Meinhard of Tyrol, 81; the 
succession to, 126 sqq.; given to the 
Rabsburgs, 128, 161,165; I jewis of Bran¬ 
denburg and, 133, 139; 195; duke of, 79, 
81; sec Henry, Lewis V, Meinhard 
Carlingford Lough, 546 
Carlisle, 408, 558; parliament at (1307), 
277, 412; Statute of (1307), 427, 450; 
castle, 554, 558 

Carlisle, Andrew Harclay, earl of, 424, 428 
Carlow, county, 530, 535, 516 
Carmarthen, 422; conquered by Henry I, 
510; ceded to Llywelyn the Great, 514; 
recaptured, 515; captured by Glyn D#r, 
524; shire of, 518 sq. 

Carmelites, 122, 466 
Carmona, 578 

Carnarvon, administrative capital, 518; 
birth of Edward II at, 519; castle, 509, 
518; shire of, 518, 521; Record of, 521; 
524 

Carniola, 79, 81, 185, 195; duke of, 79 
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Carobert, tee Charles Robert 
Carolingians, Carolingian Empire, 81, 184, 
664; and the Jews, 638 sq., 644, 647 
Carpathians, mts, 716 
Carpentras, 63, 752; conclave at, 1, 42 
Carrara, Da, family of, 61, 71, 758, 775 
Carrara, Francesco I da, lord of Padua, 61, 
758 

Carrara, Francesco II da, lord of Padua, 758 
Carrara, Giacomo da, lord of Padua, 47 
Carrier, John, cardinal, 301 
Carrol (Cerball), king of Ossory, 530 
Carrow, Benedictine house of, 807 
Cartagena, taken by Alfonso X, 571 
Carta Mercatoria (1303), 224, 237, 411 
Carthusian Order, Carthusians, founded, 
780; characteristics and influence of, 781; 
in England, 785, 805; Charterhouses of, 
381,789,806,811; 803,811; see also Grande 
Chartreuse 

Carvajales, fortress of, 576 
Casale, 24 

Casale, Ubertino da, see XJbertino da Casale 

Casalecchio, battle of, 72 

Casentino, the, 9, 21, 780 

Cashel, Henry II at, 538; synod of, 538sq.; 

see of, 533; archbishop of, 538 
Cashel, kingdom of, 529; kings of, tl>., 531; 
see Cellachan, Cormac, Felimy; see also 
Munster 

Casimir III the Great, king of Poland, John 
of Bohemia and, 159; in alliance against 
Charles IV, 150; the Teutonic Order and, 
260; Jews under, 659 
Caspian Sea, 612 
Cassel, battle of, 343sq. 

Cassian, Dialogue a of, 778; 783 
Caste! dell’ Ovo, 72 

Castelnuovo, fortress of, Joanna I of Naples 
besieged in, 63 

Custiglionchio, Lapo di, humanist, 755 
Castile, Chap, xx passim; dynastic struggles 
and anarchy in, 568, 571 sqq., 580 sq.; 
the succession to Alfonso X, 308, 571; 
anarchy and civil war under Peter I, 361, 

574 sqq.; relations with England, 574, 
576 sq., 580; invasion of the Black Prince, 
361, 577 sq.; of John of Gaunt, 373, 465, 
467, 579sq.; the reconquest and struggle 
with the Moors, 567 sq., 570 sqq., 577, 
579, 581; the wars of Alfonso XI, 574; 
expansion of, 571 sq., 574; African pos¬ 
sessions, 572sq.; capture of the Canary 
Is., 581; relations with Aragon, 5G7, 572 
sq., 576sq., 583, 587, 589sq., 704; and 
Navarre, 365, 574, 577 sqq.; and Portugal, 
465, 467, 569, 573, 578sqq.; and France, 
305 sq., 308, 315, 321, 361, 401, 571, 573, 

575 sqq.; alliance with, 236, 292, 363 sqq., 
374, 376, 579; and the Hundred Years’ 
War, 364 sq., 374; relations with the 
Empire, 570; with Tamerlane, 581; with 
the Papacy, 570 sq., 576 sq. ; and the 
Great Schism, 292, 295, 297, 299 sqq., 
465sq.; Church in, 575; Inquisition in, 


662; preaching in, 304; monasteries in, 
593; Military Orders in, ib, ; Cortes in, 
569, 571, 573 sq., 579, 596, 696 sq., 699 
sqq., 703sq.; law in, 571 sq., 574, 595; 
administration in, 594sqq.; nobles in, 
568 sqq., 580sq., 592 sqq., 697; towns in, 
573 sq., 592 Bqq., 699 sqq.; communes in, 
596; fueros in, 573 sq., 595 sq., 660; 
social and economic life in, 592 sqq., 731; 
liberation of serfs in, 592, 718, 728; sheep- 
farming in, 748; Jews in, 568, 572, 581, 
594, 652, 660 sqq.; industry and commerce 
in, 593 ; culture in, 568, 594 ; literature in, 
572, 581, 594; constable of, 593; fleet, 
364 sq., 579; army, GOO ; coinage in, 569; 
3, 6, 23; kings of, 376, 567, 569, 
596, 748; see Alfonso VI, VIII, X, XI, 
Ferdinand III, IV, Henry II, III, Isabella, 
John, Peter, Sancho 
Castleknock, battle of, 537 
Castracani, Castruccio, rise of, 39 sqq.; 
captain and lord of Lucca, 41, 44, 54; 
imperial vicar in Tuscany, 55; death of, ib.\ 
70 

Catalonia, Catalans, 5, 8, 582, 586, 594; 
Peter Ill’s policy in, 583 ; French crusade 
in, 584sq.; troops from, in Italy, 19, 21, 
28, 35, 37, 40; massacre of, in Ferrara, 42; 
“Catalan Expedition to the East” (Grand 
Company), 15, 587sqq.; Church in, 737; 
nobles in, 591, 737; peasants in, 721,728, 
737 sq.; towns in, ,590, 596, 697 sqq.; 
Cortes of, 597, 696 sqq.; their composi¬ 
tion. 697sqq.; powers and functions, 702 
sqq.; massacre of Jews in, 661; fleet, 576; 
see also Aragon 
Catania, 7 

Catarina Cornaro, queen of Cyprus, 767 
Catlnil Carragh, king of Connaught, 542 
Cathal lied Hand (Crobhderg) O’Conor, king 
of Connaught, 542 sqq. 

Cathari, 788, 792; see also Albigenses 
Catherine, St, of Bologna. 811 
Catherine, daughter of Charles VI of France, 
marringe with Henry V, 386, 391 sq.; 
with Owen Tudor, 526 
Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt, wife 
of Henry III of Castile, 580 
Catherine Fieschi, St, of Genoa, 812 
Catherine of Habsburg, marries Charles of 
Calabria, 41 

Catherine of Luxemburg, marriage with 
Rudolf IV of Habsburg, 146, 165 
Catherine, St, of Siena, xx, 303 sq., 802, 
804, 812; mysticism of, 777, 779, 807sqq.; 
activities of, 807 sqq.; and tho return of 
Gregory XI to Rome, 67, 272 note 1, 808; 
translations of, 805 
Cato, 729 

Cattle industry, 718, 724 sq., 729, 736 
Catullus, the Verona manuscript, 755 
Caucasus, mts, 636, 659 
Caux, communes of, 356 
Cavalcabb, faction leader in Cremona, 33, 45 
C&v&loanti, family of, 18 sq., 22 
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Cavalcanti, Guido, 9sq., 12, 22 
Cavan, 529 

Caxton, William, governor of Merchant 
Adventurers in Antwerp, 238 note 2 
Ceccano, Annibale da, cardinal, 282 
C£lestat, 205 sq. 

Celestine V, Pope, election of, 4; and the 
Franciscans, 283, 795; resignation of, 4, 
6 sq.; his followers, 5 
Cellachan, king of Cashel, 531 
Cell-mo-samog, battle of, 530 
Celsus, 765 

Celts, 183,743; in Ireland, 546; inScotland, 
548, 553, 555 sqq.; Goidelio, 548; Bry- 
thonic, 548 sq. 

Cenn Fuait, battle of, 530 
Centena , hundred-court in the Forest Can¬ 
tons of Switzerland, 185 
Cerball, see Carrol 

Cerchi, family of, in Florence, feud with the 
Donati, 10sq., 14; papal bankers, 18 
Cerchi, Niccolh de\ 14 
Cerchi, Vieri de\ 9 sq., 14; his sons, 9 
Cerda, Infantes de la, tee Alfonso, Ferdinand 
(the elder and the younger) 

Cerdic, house of, 555 

Ceredigion, Henry I’s policy in, 510; be¬ 
comes Norman lordship, ib.\ recovered by 
the Welsh, 511 
C4risy, abbot of, 382, 742 
Cerna, 577 
Cervera, 697 

Cesena,56; surrenders to Cardinal Albomoz, 
58; revolt and massacre in, 67; library at, 
763 ; lord of, see Malatesta, Ordelaffi 
Chalcedon, Council of (451), and the Jews, 
633 

Chalcondyles, Demetrius, of Athens, lecturer 
in Italy, 759 
Chalons, 356 
Chamb^ry, 60 

Chambre des Comptet , 329, 336, 372, 383, 
385, 390 

Chambre aux Deniers , 329 
Chambre det Enquetes , 331, 336 
Chambre des Plaids (Grand'Chambre), 331 
Chambre des Requites , 331, 336 
Champagne, acquired by Philip IV, 306 sq.; 
administration in, 307, 332, 403; Jewish 
learning in, 657; Grand Company in, 358; 
fairs of, xiv, 75, 640; marshal of, 353; 
counts of, see Henry I of Navarre, Jeanne I, 
II of Navarre. Louis X, king of France; 
70, 202, 335,355,357,367, 379 
Chandos, English captain in France, 863 sqq. 
Channel, the English, 228, 346, 348, 403, 
653 

Channel Islands, 393; see Guernsey, Jersey 
Chantoin, abbot of, 688 
Charente, river, 401 sq. 

Charles I, the Great (Charlemagne), Western 
Emperor, 54, 78,95,102sq., 141,551; and 
the Jews, 639, 648 

Charles IV, Western Emperor, king of 
Bohemia, count of Luxemburg, early life, 


157,160 sq.; margrave of Moravia, 161; re¬ 
cognised as heir, ib.; wins papal supportfor 
his candidature for Empire, 134 sq., 161; 
elected, 135, 161; crowned at Bonn, 135; 
present at Cr&sy, ib., 161; character and 
aims, 137sq., 153 sq., 162; defeats and con¬ 
ciliates the Wittelsbachs, 138sq., 147,150; 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 139; first ex¬ 
pedition to Italy, 140 sq ; crowned Emperor, 
141; publishes Golden Bull, 143 sqq., 
649; visits Avignon, 149; crowned at 
Arles, ib. ; second expedition to Italy, ib.; 
secures election of Wenceslas, 151 sq.; 
his acquisitions, 150, 164sq.; distributes 
them, 153, 174 sq.; Italian policy, 54, 
56sq., 70,140 sq., 148sq.; and Amadeus VI 
of Savoy, 60; and Cola di Bienzo, 53,140, 
173sq.; policy in Germany, 140sqq., 146 
sq.; and the constitution, 141 sqq.; see 
Golden Bull; and the pseudo-WaJdemar 
of Brandenburg, 139; acquisition of Bran¬ 
denburg, 147,150,165; the Palatinate and, 
140, 143; and Saxony, 143; and the 
Habsburgs, 140, 146 sqq.; makes treaty of 
Briinn with them, 148, 165 sq.; Dauphin^ 
and, 146; and kingdom of Burgundy, 149; 
and the Swiss Confederation, 140,193 sq.; 
and the towns, 151 sqq.; and the Church 
in Germany, 146, 148 sq., 278; and the 
Jews, 649; policy in Bohemia, 162sqq.; 
and the constitution, 162sqq.; and the 
succession in, 163, 165sq.; restoration of 
order in, 166; and the Estates in, 167, 
169; his code of laws ( Maicstas Carolina), 
166 sq.; and the Church in, 161, 169 sqq., 
180; and economic development in, 167; 
and buildings in, 168; and city of Prague, 
ib., 173; and university of Prague, 167; 
and spread of culture and humanism, 173; 
and Petrarch, ib., 754; and the Papacy: 
visits to Avignon, 134, 149, 161; and 
Clement VI, 134 sq., 139 sq., 161, 278; 
and Innocent VI, 140, 146, 148; and re¬ 
turn of Urban V to Rome, 148 sq.; and 
Gregory XI, 150 sqq.; and the Great 
Schism, 292; and France, 135, 146, 352, 
358, 363, 366; and Edward III of England, 
138; and Tyrol, 133, 135, 147, 161; and 
the Free Companies, 149; his marriages, 
139, 147, 164, 174; death of, 153, 174; 
writings of, 137; 132, 178, 182; his 
daughters, 146, 174 

Charles V, Western Emperor, king of Spain, 
568, 570 

Charles I, king of England, 458 

Charles IV, king of France and Navarre, 
accession of, 337; his marriages, 160, 
338sq.; relations with the Empire, 120, 
888; and Flanders, 338; and England, 338 
sq., 428sqq., 435; successes in Gascony, 
338 sq., 343, 430; death of, 339 sqq., 435; 
his children, 339, 341, 435 

Charles V, king of France, invested with 
Dauphin^, 146, 349; and Normandy, 851, 
policy as dauphin, 352sqq.; struggle with 
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Marcel and the States General, 352 sqq.; 
and Charles of Navarre, 353 sqq., 360, 365 
sq.; regent, 354 sqq.; enters Paris, 355; 
signs treaty of Brbtigny, 357; accession of, 
359; character, ib.; policy in Brittany, 
360, 364 sqq.; foreign policy, 361 sqq., 
366, 371; supports Don Henry in Castile, 
361,577,579; war with England, 363 sqq., 
522; recovers territory, 363sq.; relations 
with the Emperor Charles IV, 146, 352, 
366; imperial vicar for kingdom of Arles, 
149, 366; and the Papacy, 272; and the 
Great Schism, 291, 366; internal policy 
and reforms, xi, 361 sq., 369; death of, 
ix, 367; 63. 368, 372, 457, 484, 730; his 
daughter, 367 

Charles VI, king of France, as dauphin, 
366; character, 368, 374sq.; his reign, 
Chap, xiii ; minority of, 368 sqq. ; popular 
disturbances, 369 sq.; marriage, 374,377; 
assumes the government, 372, 377; his 
counsellors, ib.; and court, 374sq ; ex¬ 
pedition against Brittany, 372; peace with, 
374; his insanity, 372 sqq., 378, 383, 385, 
388; the government during, 373, 378 sq., 
384, 388, 390 sq ; internal conflicts, 381 
sq.; feud between Armagnacs and Bur¬ 
gundians, 382sqq., 389 sqq.; movement 
for reform (VOrdonnanee Cabochienne ), 
384sq.; finances under, 369sq., 381, 383 
sq., 389; foreign policy of the reign, 376sq.; 
his expeditions to Flanders, 370 sq.; wins 
battle of Roosebeke, 370; his expedition 
against Guelders, 377; Italian policy. 63, 
377 sq.; acquires Genoa, 71, 378; the 
Empire and, 380; and the Great Schism, 
294 sq., 298,379; withdraws obedience from 
the Papacy, 295 sq., 379; and the intrigues 
of John the Fearless, 386, 388, 390 sq.; 
relations with England, 371, 378, 380, 
468; plans to invade England, 371, 373; 
meeting with Richard II, 374; renewal of 
war, 381, 383 sq.; Henry V’s claim, 386; 
and invasions, 386 sqq., 392; battle of 
Agincourt, 387; English conquer Nor¬ 
mandy, 388 sqq.; and capture Rouen, 
390; makes treaty of Troyes with Henry V, 
391 sq.; disowns the dauphin, 392; alliance 
with Glyn Dwr, 525; death of, 392; 
Ilistoire de, by Jouvenel des Ursins, 375 
note; 331; his sons, 383sqq., 388 

Charles VII, king of France, as dauphin, 
388; leads Armagnacs, 390; regent, 390 
sq.; and the murder of John the Fearless, 
391; disinherited by treaty of Troyes, 392; 
allies with Frederick III against the Swiss, 
202 

Charles VIII, king of France, betrothal as 
dauphin, 209; allies with the Swiss, 211 

Charles II, the Bad, king of Navarre, count 
of Evreux, his claim to France, 341, 350 
sqq.; allies with Edward III, 350 sq., 355, 
365; and the war in Castile, 577 sqq.; 
heads conspiracy in Normandy, 351; allies 
with Marcel against the dauphin, 353 sqq.; 


makes peace, 356, 360; his claim to Bur¬ 
gundy, 358, 360; loses French domains, 
365 sq.; his wife, 350 

Charles III, king of Navarre, and his father, 
365; marriage, 579; and the Great Schism, 
292 

Charles I, king of Sicily, count of Anjou and 
Provence, 96, 311, 320; ally of Rudolf of 
Habsburg, 80, 401; position in France, 
305 sq., 401; rivalry with Aragon, 582; 
war with Peter III, 583 sq., 590; wins 
Sicily, 583; loses it, 308, 584; death of, 3, 
309, 402, 584 

CharlesII, the Lame, king of Naples (Sicily), 
count of Provence, aprisoner, 584; released, 
3, 586; crowned by Nicholas IV, 3; his 
struggle for Sicily, 6 sqq., 320; ally of 
James of Aragon, 6 sq., 586; party to treaty 
of Caltabellotta, 15, 587; relations with 
the Papacy, 3 sqq., 17; death of, 23; 8,52, 
310; hia sons, 3 

Charles III of Durazzo, king of Naples and 
Hungary, deposes Joanna I, 63, 293; 
acquires Hungary, 63; murdered, 72 
Charles Robert (Carobert), king of Hungary, 
6, 17, 36, 62 note 1 

Charles Knutson, king of Sweden, election of, 
232; war with Christian I of Denmark, 241 
Charles Martel of Anjou, anti king to Andrew 
III of Hungary, 4, 62 note 1, 84; suggested 
king of Arles. 80; death of, 6 
Charles of Blois, duke of Brittany, 347, 349, 
359; killed, 360 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, count 
of Flanders, Franche Comte, etc., ambi¬ 
tions of, 205; his war with the Swiss Con¬ 
federation, 206 sqq.; commercial policy of, 
238, 240; defeated and slain, 208; 209 
Charles, duke of Calabria, son of Robert of 
Naples, negotiations for marriage, 32, 34 
sq.; marries Catherine of Austria,41; lord 
of Florence, 55, 64; death of, 55 
Charles, duke of Orleans, his feud with John 
the Fearless of Burgundy, 382 sq., 385 sq.; 
prisoner at Agincourt, 387; 388 
Charles, count of Valois, Anjou, and Maine, 
granted Aragon by Martin IV, 584 sq.; the 
grant revoked, 585 sq.; renounces h is claim, 
3, 310, 320, 586; peacemaker in Florence, 
12 sqq., 320; and Boniface VIII’s Sicilian 
plans, 8, 12; his unsuccessful invasion, 
14 sq., 587; ally of Venice, 28; Clement V 
and, 36, 93; candidate for Empire, 31, 93, 
103, 310, 324; and kingdom of Arles, 338; 
his Eastern plans, 310,320; policy and in¬ 
fluence in France, 310, 332 sq., 335, 337; 
and the English war, 321, 338, 405, 430; 
11; his daughter, 405 
Charles of Lorraine, 259 
Charles, son of Philip of Taranto, slain, 40 
Charles of Spain, constable of France, 350 
Charlton, family of, 520 
Charlton, John, lord of Powys, 520 sq. 
Charolais, 379; counts of, see Charles the 
Bold, Philip the Bold 
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Chartres, 857, 382, 392 
Chastenet, Bourgeois du. 281 note 
Chateau d’Aimargues, 689 
Chateau de Capdenac, 689 
Chateau Gaillard, taken by Henry V, 390 
Chateauneuf de liandon, 366 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, xviii note, 458; English 
society as depicted by, 485, 741 
Chauny, 380 
Chauvigny, 364 

Chazar (Kliazar) kingdom, Judaism in, 636, 
659 

Cheb (Eger), acquired by Bohemia, 158 sq. 
Chelmno, see Kulm 
Cherbourg, 365, 367, 389 
Chernigov,principality of, 600 sqq.,608, 625; 
house of, dynasty of the Ol’govichi in, 603 
sq., 608,613; territory of, 604,625; “Tar¬ 
tar yoke” in, 615, 621; under Lithuania, 
628, 630; recovered by Moscow, 631; 
princes of, 601, 630; see Oleg, Svyatoslav 
Chrrnye Klobuki , see Black Kalpaks 
Chester, 480, 510; administrative centre 
for N. Wales, 518; county-palatine of 
(Cheshire), 508, 511, 513, 515, 746; Bich¬ 
ard ll*s policy in, 469 sq., 475, 477, 480, 
484; earls of, see Edward 1, II, Edward 
the Black Prince, Bichard II, also Chester 
(Hugh, etc.) 

Chester, Hugh of Avranohes, earl of, Welsh 
conquests of, 508 sqq. 

Chester, John the Scot, earl of, 515 
Chester, Banulf, earl of, 515 
Chevy Chase, battle of, 472 
Chichester, bishop of, see Stratford, Bobert 
Chilperic, king of the Franks, 638 
China, friars in, xvii; Church in, 287 sq.; 
overthrow of Mongol dynasty in, 288; Jews 
in, 636, 644 

Chioggia, Genoese at, 61; podest& of, 31 
Chios, conquered by Genoa, 60 
Chirkland, given to Boger Mortimer, 517 
Chize, battle of, 364 
Chojnice, see Konitz 

Christburg, komturei of, 258, 262, 266; 263 
Christian I of Oldenburg, king of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, commercial policy 
of, 242; relations with the Hansa, 232,235, 
238, 240 sqq.; and Dutch trade, 235, 240; 
and English trade, 238, 240; war with 
Charles Knutson of Sweden, 241; acquires 
Schleswig-Holstein, 235 note 1, 242 
Christian, bishop of Prussia, 253, 255, 261 
Christiani, Pablo, 652 
Christina, St, of Markyate, 785 
Christina, handmaiden of Queen Matilda, 
786 note 

Cbristmemel, 259 

Christopher of Bavaria, king of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, the Hansa and, 231 
sq.; death of, 232 
Chronicon Placentinum , 56 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, teaches Greek in 
Florence, 758, 764; and elsewhere, 759 sq. 
Chudes, 249; see Finland 


Chur, 197, 212; bishopric of, 187 
Church, Eastern (Orthodox), 493 note 2, 
790; Canon Law, 607; ana reunion with 
the West: Clement YI’s plans for, 286 sq.; 
the council of Florence (1439), 631; the 
Church in Bussia, see Bussia; Moscow 
the head of, 631; patriarchs of, see Con¬ 
stantinople 

Church, Western, Clement VPs proposal for 
reunion with the East, 287; the reunion 
of 1439, 631; papal and other provisions, 
170, 276 sqq., 295, 300, 397 sq., 449 sq.; 
pluralities, 276, 308; finance, 76; papal 
taxation, 279 sqq., 300, 302; condition of, 
280 sq.; clerical luxury, 283; tendencies of, 
in the fourteenth century, 507; reforms in, 
284 sq., 300, 303, 801, 803 ; rise of nation¬ 
al Churches, 301 sq.; popular preachers, 
171 sqq., 284, 304, 461, 402 sq., 739, 790, 
799 sq., 803, 807; mysticism in, see Mysti¬ 
cism; relations of Church and peasantry, 
721 sq., 739 sqq.; parochial visitations, 
741 sqq.; missionary work: early, 527 sq., 
632; in the Baltic lands, 216, 249 sqq., 
253; in Asia, xvii, 287 sq.; policy with 
regard to the Jews, 633 sqq., 638 sq., 641 
sqq., 650 sqq., 655, 661 sq.; criticism of 
the Church, viii, xx, 180 sq,, 475, Chap, 
xxvi passim; see also Marsilio of Padua, 
Wyclif; call fordisendowrnentof, 498sqq., 
503; attitude of the humanists, 769 sq.; 
xv, 173, 182, 433, 533, 550, 555, 599, 601, 
615 sq.; see also under various countries; 
see also Canon Law, Councils, Heresy, 
Orders, Papacy, etc. 

Church Stoke, village of, 744 
Chur-Ithaetia, 184, 186 
Cicero, xix, 632; study of, 754 sq., 758, 765, 
770; discovery of manuscripts of, 755 sq., 
758, 761 sq., 765; Petrarch’s collection 
of, 755 sq. 

Cidelo, Jewish physician in Castile, 660 

Cilgerran, castle, 512 

Cilicia, 27 

Gill Osnadh, 535 

Cino da Pistoia. 22 

Cinque Ports, 517 

Ciompi , revolt of the, in Florence, xiii, 61, 
67 sqq. 

Circumspecte agatis , writ of, 400 
Ciriaco of Ancona, archaeologist, 768 
Cistercian Order, Cistercians, founded, 780; 
character of, 782; relations with the Car¬ 
thusians, 781; agricultural work of, 725 
sq ; the Order in England. 645, 784; in 
Wales, 514 sq., 518; in Ireland, 533; in 
Germany, 796; 122,250, 253. 283,285, 791 
Clteaux, abbey of, 781, 786; rule of Stephen 
Harding at, 782 

CittA di Castello, Gregorio of, sec Gregorio 
Cittadella, fortress of, 47 
Ciudad Bodrigo, 578 
Civitavecchia, 74 

Clairvaux, abbey of, founded, 783; abbot of, 
see Bernard, St 
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Clamanges, Nicholas of, his De corrupto 
Ecclesiae statu , 303 
Clanx, fortress of the, 198 
Clare, county, 645; see Thomond 
Clare, family of, Welsh possessions of, 610 
sq ; partition of the inheritance, 421 sq., 
520; in Thomond, 645 
Clare, Eleanor de, heiress of Glamorgan, 
wife of Hugh Despenser the Younger, 421 
sq., 620 

Clare, Gilbert de, the elder and the younger, 
earls of Gloucester, sec Gloucester 
Clare, Gilbert Fit.zRichard de, earl of Pem¬ 
broke, see Pe in broke 

Clare, Richard de, earl of Pembroke, see 
Pembroke 

Clare, Richard de, lord of Thomond, 545 
Clare, Thomas de, lord of Thomond, 545; 

his brother-in-law, ib, 

Clare, Order of, see Poor Clares 
Clarence, Lionel, duke of, 447; his descend¬ 
ants, ib. 

Clareno, Angelo, Spiritual Franciscan, 795 
Ciasse, abbey of Sant’ Apollinare in, 780 
Clavijo, Huy Gonzalez de, Castilian ambas¬ 
sador to Tamerlane, 581; his Ilistoria 
del Gran Tamerlan , ih. 

Clement III, Pope, and the Church in Scot¬ 
land, 581 

Clement IV, Pope, and Charles of Anjou, 401 
Clement V (Bertrand de Got), Pope, election, 
20, 316; character, 42, 316; coronation 
at Lyons, 20, 270, 316; established at 
Avignon, 270, 316; Italian policy, 20 sq., 
23, 28 sqq., 35 sq., 39 sq., 270 sq.; and 
Lombardy, 45; war with Florence and 
Lucca, 20 sq.; with Venice for Ferrara, 
26, 28 sqq.; annexes Ferrara, 30, 42; 
Robert of Naples and, 23, 36 sq., 42, 101; 
relations with the Empire, 107, 114. 118; 
and candidature of Charles of Valois, 93, 
103; and election of Henry VII, 31 sq., 
94, 97; and his Italian expedition, 34 sqq., 
98, 100; quarrel with him, 35 sqq., 100 
sq.,107, 271; influence of PhilipIVop, 20, 
31, 36 sq., 93, 100 sq., 316; and the sup¬ 
pression of the Templars, 276, 316 sqq.; 
and the Council of Vienne, 276, 319; and 
England, 410, 412, 427 ; and the papal 
judiciary, 274; and benefices, 277; and 
heresy, 790; death of, 39, 41, 271; his 
legacies, 281; his Clementines, 284 ; bull, 
Vox in excelso, 319; xv, 295 
Clement VI, Pope, and the papal states, 
271; and the papal treasury, 281; his court, 
282; and Cola di liienzo, 53; and arch¬ 
bishop Giovanni Visconti, 5G; and Joanna 
of Naples, 62; his crusade, 286; and the 
Eastern Church and Empire, 287; rela¬ 
tions with Lewis IV, 133 sq.; supports 
candidature of Charles IV, 134 sq., 161; 
relations with him, 139 sq., 278; and the 
see of May once, 134, 139; and the Church 
in Bohemia, 161; and university of 
Prague, 167; and England, 277, 449 sq. 


Clement VII (Robert of Geneva), Pope at 
Avignon, cardinal and papal legate, 67, 
289; election of, 290 sq., 366, 491; his 
partisans, 291 sqq., 466, 471; and sug¬ 
gestions for a Council, 293 sq.; Italian 
policy, 377; and the Neapolitan succession, 
63, 72, 376 sq.; and England, 292; and 
France, 377 sq.; xvi, 303, 370, 495 
Clement VIII, Pope, and Ferrara, 30 
Clement VIII (Gil Sanchez Munoz), anti- 
pope, 301 

Clementina of Hungary, wife of Louis X of 
France, 334 
Clerkenwell, 462 

Clermont-en-Beauvaisis, 354; count of, see 
Robert 

Clermont, bishop of, see Avifcus of Auvergne 

Cleves, count of, 123 

Clifford, 509; house of, 510 sq. 

Clisson, Olivier de, constable of France, 
365 sq., 368, 372 sq. 

Clitheroe, honour of, 729 

Clondalkin, 536 

Clonmacmns , Annals of, 532 

Clontarf, battle of, 532, 559 

Clos des Galees, naval arsenal at Rouen, 362 

Close Rolls, 675 

Cloth and wool, trade of, xii sq., 48, 218,225, 
232 sq., 236, 238, 240, 243, 444 sq ,540, 
656, 724, 730, 732, 747 sq ; tee also under 
England, Flanders; see also Sheep-farming 
Cloud of I’nknowinji , 804 sqq. 

Cluny, abbey of, 761; abbot of, see Androin 
de la Roche 
Clwyd, river, 508, 512 
Clyde, river, 548 sq., 559 
Clynnog, 516 

Coblenz, 93; meeting of Lewis IV and 
Edward III at, 131, 346, 449 
Cocherel, battle of, 360 
Cogan, Miles de, see Miles de Cogan 
Cogan, Richard de, see Richard de Cogan 
Coinage, 76, 144, 230, 659 : in France, 313, 
325, 336sq., 343, 350, 356, 362, 381; in 
England, 656; in Spain, 569; Papal Mint, 
273; silver mark, 356; the moncta nora 
Flamingo rum Jutrehoc , 726 
Colette, St, of Corbie, 304, 811; Colettine 
Order, ib. 

Colle, 40 

College of Electors, Electors, x, 11, 32, 78, 
83 sqq., 87, 90 sq., 93, 104,162, 175, 570; 
admission of king of Bohemia, 78 note, 
83 sqq.; their status and functions, 106, 
142; as defined by Golden Bull, 143 sqq., 
163; Lewis IV and, 113 sqq., 122, 125, 
133 sqq.; and the Declaration of llense, 

130 sqq.; and ordinance Licet iuris, 

131 sq.; and election of Wenceslas, 151 sq.; 
Rhenish Electors, 85 sq., 89, 91 

Collo, burnt, 584 
Colmar, 205 sq., 745 

Cologne, 89, 123, 135, 265, 762; commercial 
leadership of, 217, 220, 238 sq.; policy of, 
231, 234, 237 sqq.; wine trade of, 234,239; 
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and the Hansa, 220 sq., 234, 237 sqq., 
243,245,247; Confederation of (1367), 221; 
opposition to Bruges, 239 sq.; commercial 
relations with England, 217, 225, 234, 
239; Jews in, 641; Apostolics of, 790; 
mysticism and heresy in, 798sqq., 803; 
diocese of, 280; archbishops of, 93, 110 
note 2, 113 sqq., 130, 135, 151, 299; tee 
Siegfried, William of Gennep; university 
of, 181; Dominicans at, 798 sqq. 
Colombini, Giovanni, preaching of, 304,807 
Colonna, family of the, and the Papacy, 3 
sqq., 17; war with Boniface VIII, 6 sq., 
12, 16 sq.; support Henry VII, 34; Cola 
di Rienzo and, 53; 35, 43, 51, 91, 96 
Colonna, Giacopo, cardinal, 3, 6; deprived 
of benefice, 7; absolved, 17; restoration 
of, 20 sq. 

Colonna, Giacopo, bishop, 754 
Colonna, John, senator of Borne, 3 
Colonna, Odo, cardinal, tee Martin V, Pope 
Colonna, Peter, cardinal, 3; deprived of 
benefice, 7; absolved, 17; restoration of, 
20 sq. 

Colonna, Sciarra, 6 sq., 16, 315 
Colonna, Vittoria, 767 
Columba, St, work of, 527 sq., 549 sq. 
olumba of Bieti, Dominican, 812 
olumbanus, St, missionary work of, 528,762 
Columbus, 651 

Columella, works of, 729, 762 
Commendatio Lamentabilit , tee John of 
London 

Commerce, of Italy, 49, 75 sq.; in the North, 
617, Chap, viii passim; tee Hansa; Jews 
in, 644 sq., 649, 655 sq.; consuls, 593; 
commercial courts, 598, 620; commercial 
law, 598, 619; commodities of, 225, 230 
sqq., 234, 243, 325, 718, 724; division of, 
234; Vente goods, ib.\ fish, 617; herrings, 
231, 242 sq.; see also Scania; salt, 230 
sqq., 235 sqq., 242, 617; corn, 232 sqq., 
420, 617, 724, 736, 742; wine, 232, 234, 
239, 402, 419, 724, 728, 745 sq.; amber, 
241, 248, 255; precious metal. 616 sq ; see 
also Capitalism, Cloth and wool, Markets, 
Merchants, Weigbtsand Measures; tee also 
under various countries 
Commons, enclosure of, 736 sq. 

Commote, an administrative district in Wales, 
518 note, 521 

Communes, 187 sq. ; in Italy, 49 sq., 54, 
64 sqq., 75; in the Alps, 187 sq.; in the 
Baltic lands, 252; see alto Hansa; decline 
of, 244; in Flanders, 187sq., 227sq., 343, 
372; in France, 356 
Como, 24, 188; the Visconti and, 45, 56 
Compagni, Dino, 5, 13, 22, 34 
Company (of partners), trading, 76; banking 
77; see also Marchands de Veau 
Cornpiegne, Estates at, 354; 369, 386 
Comyn, family of, in Scotland, 557,562,565 
Cornyn, John (Bed), 412, 565 
Comyn, Walter, earl of Menteith, see Men- 
teith 


Condottieri, 41, 50 sq., 73, 223 
Confirmation of the Charters , see Magna 
Carta 

Connaught, Chap, xvmpomm; successes 
of Brian B6rumha in, 531 sq.; fief of 
Henry II, 540; faction wars in, 542, 545 
sq.; grants of John in, 542 sq.; of Henry 
III in, 543 sq.; the de Burghs in, 544 sq.; 
kings of, 532, 544; see Aedh (son of 
Cathal), Aedh (son of Felim), Cathal 
Carragh, Cathal Bed Hand, Conor of 
Maenmagh, Felim, Bory O’Conor; lords 
of, tee Burgh (Bichard de, Walter de, 
William de) 

Conn’s Half, see Leth Cuinn 
Conor, O', see O’Conor 
Conor “of Maenmagh,” king of Connaught, 
542 

Conor O’Brien, king of Thomond, 545 
Conor, son of Malachy II of Ireland, 532 
Conor, son of Dermot MacMurrough of 
Leinster, 536 sq. 

Conrad IV, king of the Bomans, 81 sq., 570 
Conrad of Antioch, his daughters, 26 
Conrad, prince of Mazo via, his grants to the 
Teutonic Order, 253 sq. 

Conrad of Offida, Franciscan, 794 sq. 
Conradin, king of Sicily, defoat and death 
of, 583 

Conseil du Moi *, 336 

Constance, 74, 89, 182, 189, 195, 199, 204, 
212, 214, 759; General Council of (1415— 
1418), see Councils; mediates between 
confederates, 201; peace of (1446), 202; 
peace of (1461), 204; treaties of (1474), 
206; bishop of, 210 
Constance, lake of, 197 sq., 528, 800 
Constance, daughter of Peter IV of Aragon, 
591 

Constance of Castile, wife of John of Gaunt, 
447, 475, 579 

Constance of Sicily, wife of Peter III of 
Aragon, 6, 308, 582; queen-regent, 583 
Constantine the Great, Roman Emperor, 95, 
399, 498; and the Jews, 632 sq.; Vision 
of Constantine, fresco, 772; see Donation 
of Constantine 

Constantine VU, Eastern Emperor, and the 
Jews, 635 

Constantine IX Monomachos, Eastern Em¬ 
peror, 601 

Constantine II, king of Scotland, defeated at 
Brunanburh, 530, 552 
Constantine, in Africa, taken by the Ara¬ 
gonese, 584 

Constantinople (Byzantium), the Catalan 
Company in, 588 sq.; attack on Venetians 
in, 27 ; relations with Kiev, 599 sqq.; fall 
of (1453), 245,631,760; Italian humanists 
in, 759; Byzantine art, 600, 618; xiv ,28, 
287, 600, 638, 757, 759, 765; patriarchs 
of, 599, 621, 759; see Henry of Asti; see 
also Church (Eastern), Empire (Eastern) 
Constantinople, Latin Empire of, Charles of 
Valois’ claim to, 310, 320; Latin league 
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of Clement VI, 288 sq.; settlements, 876; 
Latin Emperor, see Baldwin II; titular 
Emperor, see Courtenay, Philip of 
Consuma, pass, 9 

Contarini, Andrea, doge of Venice, 61 
Conte des vilains de Verson , 721 
Conversing Giovanni of Ravenna, professor 
of rhetoric at Padua, 758 
Conway, peace of (1277), 517; Richard II 
accepts Lancaster’s terms at, 480, 522; 
castle, 518 sq.; captured by insurgents 
(1401), 523, 526 

Conway, river, 508, 510sq.; valley, 522 

Copenhagen, 230; university of, 242 note 

Copernicus, tomb of, 266 

Coplliure, 585 

Corazo, abbey of, 791 

Corbeil, 391 

Corbie, 811 

Cdrdoba, Martin Ldpez de, governor of Car¬ 
mona, 578 

Cordova, 577 sq., 637; court of, Jews at, 637 
sq.; expelled from, 637 note; caliphs of, 
644; see ‘ Abd-ar-Rahman, Hisham 
Cork, placed under English rule, 538; Ost- 
men in, 539; “kingdom of,” granted to 
Robert FitzStephen and Miles de Cogan, 
541 

Cormac mac Cuilennain, king of Cashel, 
528, 531 

Cornaro, Catarina, see Catarina, queen of 
Cyprus 

Cornwall, tin mines of, 225; earldom of, 
escheats to Crown, 411; given to Gavaston, 
413; 484; earls of, see Gavaston, Richard; 
duke of, see Edward the Black Prince 
Coronel, Don Alfonso Fernandez de, lord of 
Aguilar, 575 

Corrado Lupo, see Wolfort 
Correggio, Ghiberto da, lord of Parma and 
Guastalla, 26; Henry VII and, 33 sq.; 
ambitions and fall of, 45, 47 
Correr, Angelo, tee Gregory XII, Pope 
Corsica, promised to James II of Aragon, 6, 
586; 96 

Cortecuisse, Jean, 302 
Corvara, Peter of, see Nicholas V, anti-pope 
Corvey, monastery of, 762 
Corwen, 509; battle of, 612 
Cossft, Baldassare, see John XXIII, Pope 
Cossacks, the, 267 
Cotentin, the, prosperity of, 730 
Cotswold hills, 470; wool, 747 
Coucy, 380; sire de, see Enguerrand; see 
also Marie; heiress of, 380 
Council of Ten, see Venice 
Councils (and Synods): General: at Chalce- 
don(451), 633 

General Western : 277 note 1; called for, 
by Philip IV, 16, 814 sq.; by LewiB IV, 
120,125,127; as a means to end the Great 
Schism, 293 sqq.; Third Lateran Council 
(1179) and the Jews, 642 sq., 645, 659 sq.; 
condemns usury, 643,645; Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215), 501, 791; and the Jews, 


642 sq., 645, 654, 657, 659 sq.; at Lyons 
(1274), 78, 655; at Vienne (1311-12), 
36, 270 sq., 276, 790; reorganises the 
Inquisition, 284; the Templars and, 318 
sq.; at Pisa (1409), 73, 299, 303; deposes 
and elects Popes, 299; reforms of, 300; 
at Constance (1415-18), xvi, 74,199, 291, 
303, 759, 761, 810; work of, 301; con¬ 
demns Wyclif, 495; at Basle (1438), 74; 
at Ferrara (1438), 759; at Florence (1439), 
promotes reunion with Eastern Church, 
631; at Trent (1545-63), 285 
Other Western: 283, 296, 302, 638 sq.; at 
Breslau (1266), 659; at Cashel, 538 sq.; 
at Elvira, 632; at Lambeth (1281), 399 
sq.; at Medina del Campo (1380), 292; at 
Paris (1395), 294 sq.; (1398), 295, 379; 
(1408), 301 sq.; at Prague (1388), 180; 
atReading(1279), 398 sq.; at Rome (1059), 
501 note; at Toledo, 635; at Vincennes 
(1378), 291; at Waterford, 539; at Whitby 
(664). 550; at Wurzburg, 82; council held by 
Benedict XIII at Perpignan (1408), 300sq.; 
by Gregory XII at Cividale (1409), 300 
Counter-Reformation, the, 179; and the 
Jews, 643 

Courcy, John de, lord of Ulster, 540 sq., 543 
Court of Love , in France, 375 
Courtenav, Catherine of, 6; marries Charles 
of Valois, 310 

Courtenay, Philip of, titular Latin Emperor 
of the East, 6 

Courtenay, William, bishop of Hereford and 
London, policy under Edward III, 452, 
455 sq., 459; archbishop of Canterbury 
and chancellor, 465, 473, 492 sq.; policy 
under Richard II, 466, 468 sq., 482; and 
Wyclif. 489sqq.; summonstbeBlackfriars 
assembly, 493 sq.; crushes Oxford Lollardy, 
494 

Courtrai, battle of, 15, 322 
Coutances, 318 

Coventry, 478; bishops of, see Lichfield, 
bishops of 

Cracow, university of, 181; Matthias of, see 
Matthias 
Cradley, 744 
Craon, Pierre de, 372 

Cr6cy, battle of, 135, 161 sq., 348 sq., 354, 
364, 387, 462, 521 sq.; 413, 437 
Creil, 355 
Crema, 24, 45 

Cremona, 2, 23 sq.; Guelf party in, 25, 33; 
and Henry VII, 33 sq., 99; Ghiberto da 
Correggio in, 45; under the Visconti, ift., 
56; the Torrazzo at, 33 
Cresoentius, Petrus, of Bologna, Opus JRura - 
Hum of, 730 

Crete, ravaged by Genoese, 27; 759 
Crewkeme, 785 
Criccieth, castle, 516, 518 
Crimea, the, xiv, 259, 442, 659 
Crinan, abbot of Dunkeld, 553, 554 note 2 
Crook, 538 

Cros, Jean de, cardinal, 289 
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Crowland, abbey, 784 

Cruaohan, kingdom of, 529; see Connaught 
Crusade, First, 940sq., 657,659, 663; Second, 
641 sq., 656; Third , 253, 513, 561, 647; 
of Clement VI, 286 sq., 304; of Peter III, 
584; against Barbary (1390), 376; Hun¬ 
garian, against the Ottoman Turks, 376; 
against Lewis IV, 124; against Aragon, 
305, 308 sq., 585; in Flanders, 371, 
465 sq.; against Sicily, 7; against the Or- 
sini, 7; against Venice, 29; against the 
Visconti, 55; of the Pastoureaux, 661 
Crusades, in the Baltic lands, 268; against 
the Wends, 725; in Livonia, 250 sq.; and 
Prussia, 253 sqq., 257; and Lithuania, 160, 
259, 376; promised by Rudolf of Habsburg, 
79; plauned by the Avignonese Popes, 270 
sqq., 280, 286, 343; by Philip VI, 343, 
345; by Urban V, 148 sq.; effect of, on 
commerce, 644; and the Jews, 640 sqq., 
645 sqq., 653, 656 sq., 659 sq., 663; xiv, 
xvii, 3, 60, 102, 128, 250, 260, 386, 393, 
558, 638, 731 
Cudrefm, 207 
Culdees, 550, 556 

Cumans, invade and settle in Russia, 601, 
609; wars with, 601, 607, 611, 613; and 
civil wars in Russia, 601, 607; resist the 
Tartars, 613; 605 

Cumberland, Cumbria, ceded to Scotland, 
553; to England, 560 sq.; 558; see also 
Strathclyde 

Cumbraes, islands, 560 
Cum ititer nonnnllos , bull of John XXII, 283 
Curzola, defeat of Venetian fleet off, 27 
Cusa, Nicholas of, see Nicholas of Cusa 
Cymer, abbey, 515 

Cynan ap Maredudd, Welsh insurgent leader, 
519 

Cynllaith Owain, 523 

Cyprian, St, manuscripts of, 763; study of,766 
Cyprian, metropolitan of Moscow, influence 
of, 629 

Cyprus, 15, 376, 587; Hospitallers in, 286; 
king of, 286, 299, 587; queen of, see 
Catarina Cornaro 

Cyril, St, patriarch of Alexandria, 637 
Cyril, St, of Russia, 623 
Czech, Czechs, see Bohemia 

Daegsastan, battle of, 549 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, poet, 521 
Dago, island, 251 

Dagobert, king of the Franks, the Jews and, 
638 

Dal Cais, group of clans in Ireland, 531 
Dalmatia, 4, 27; Venetian possessions in, 
48, 61 

Dalriada, kingdom of, 549 sq.; see Scots 
Damme, 371 

Dampierre, family of, see Guy, Robert 
Dandolo, family of, 30 
Dan do! o, doge of Venice, 27 
Dandolo, Andrea, Venetian admiral, 27 sq. 
Daniel, prince (later king) of Galicia (Halicz) 


and Volhynia, 610 sq ; reign and policy of, 
615 sq.; death of, 615, QIGnote; hissons,616 
Daniel, prince of Moscow, acquires Pereya- 
slavl, 625; his nephew, ib . 

Dante Alighieri, influence of, 1; and city 
politics, 2; at Cainpaldino, 9; his tastes, 
9 sq.; member of gild, 10; and of Priorate, 
12; Boniface VIII and, t/>., 14, 16, 315; 
and Clement V, 42; and John XXII, ib.\ 
exiled, 14, 22; his letter in support of 
Henry VII, 97; as precursor of the Renais¬ 
sance, xviii, 751; on the mystics, 783 sq., 
790, 792, 797 sq.; death of, 752; Divina 
Commedia of, 1, 4 Bq., 13 note , 21, 23, 28, 
42 note, 102, 651, 783; I)e Monorchia of, 
1, 102, 108, 751 sq.; Convivio of, 1, 13; 
Letters of, 1; xvi, 7, 25, 33 sq., 38, 48 sq., 
54, 64, 102, 108, 303, 651 
Dante, Piero di, 4, 755 
Danube, river, 79, 115, 610, 639 sq. 

Danzig, trade of, 227, 237, 241, 243, 246; 
English merchants at, 226, 236; relations 
with Edward IV of England, 2J8; growth 
of, 241 sq.; massacre in, 260; war with the 
Teutonic Order, 266; 264 sq. 

Darnell, 721, 746 
Daroca, 591, 747 
Dartford, 461 

Dauphini (Viennois), 270, 390, 748;acquired 
by France. 146, 349, 366; heresy in, 284 ; 
preaching in, 304; dauphins, 60, 383 sqq., 
388; see Charles V, VI, VII, VIII, kings of 
France, Humbert I, II, Louis XI, king of 
France 

David, house of, 636, 639 note 
David I, king of Scotland, 553, 559 sq., 
563,565; earl of Lothian and Strathclyde, 
555; policy of, in Church and State, 556 
sq.; acquisitions in England, 558 
David II bruee, king of Scotland, betrothal 
and accession of, 435; captured at Neville’s 
Cross, 437; in France, 344 
David ap IJywcdyn, prince of Gwynedd, 515 
David ab Owain, prince of Gwynedd, 513 
David, prince of Volhynia, 607 
David, brother of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, 516 
sq.; executed, 517 

David of Scotland, earl of Huntingdon, see 
Huntingdon 

L)e Adhaerendo Deo , mystical tract, 798 note 
Decembrio, Pier Candi'do, 768, 774 
Decretals, Decretales of Gregory IX, 284 ; 
Clementines , 284; Extrava<iantcs of John 
XXII, ib .; Dccrctum , see Gratian 
Deddington, 414 

De Donis Conditionalibus (Second Statute of 
Westminster), 395, 400 
Dee, river, 508 
Deer, 550 

Degannwy, 508; castle, 515 sq. 

Deheubarth (South Wales), principality of, 
Chap, xvn passim; conquered by the 
Normans, 509 sq.; power of Lord IUiys in, 
511 sq.; alliance with Henry II, 512; sub¬ 
ject to Llywelyn of lorwerth, 514 sq.; and 
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tlie Edwardian settlement, 518 sq.; line of, 
523; princes of, secGrulTydd ap Llywelyn, 
Gruffydd ap Rhys, Hywel, Maredudd ab 
Owain, Rhys ap Gruffydd, Rhys ap 
Tewdwr 

Deime, river, 256 

D61icieux, Bernard, Franciscan, 319 sq. 

De modo concilii generalit celebrandi , 277 
note 1 

Denbigh, Denbighland, given to earl of 
Lincoln, 517; ravaged by Glyn DsVr, 523 
Denia, count of, and his son, 459 
Denis, king of Portugal, relations with 
Castile, 573 

Denis the Carthusian, 810 sq.; works of, 811 
Denmark, Danes, acquires Scania, 220; the 
succession in, 222; the Holstein war, 229 
sq.; acquires Schleswig-Holstein, 235 note 

I, 242; relations with Sweden, 220 sq., 
223 sq., 230, 232, 241 sq.; and Norway, 
219 sqq., 232; Union of Kalmar, 224, 229 
sqq.; relations with England, 230,237 sqq.; 
and the Empire, 139; and the Baltic 
tribes and lands, 249, 251 sq., 254, 256, 
268; coloniesof, in Esthonia, 251,261,264 
sq.; relations with the Hansa, 219 sqq., 
230, 237, 240sqq., 247; treaty of Stralsund 
with, 222; trade of, see Scania; commercial 
development, 242; and policy, see Sound; 
Council, 222; coinage in, 230; peasants in, 
737, 739; university of Copenhagen, 242; 
missionaries, 249; Danes in Ireland: set¬ 
tlements and wars of, 530 sqq., 535; de¬ 
feated atClontarf, 532; Christianised, 532 
sq.; see also Dublin, Limerick, Waterford; 
in England and Scotland, 530, 551 sq.; 
168, 716; kings of, see Canute I, VI, 
Christian, Christopher, Eric VI, Eric of 
Pomerania, Margaret, Olaf, Waldemar 

II, IV 

Dcr Arme Heinrich , 730 
Derby, 656 note 1; earls of, see Henry IV, 
Lancaster, John of Gaunt, Henry, dukes 
of; Thomas, earl of 
Derevlyane (woodmen), in Russia, 605 
Dermot MacCarthy, king of Desmond, 538, 
541 

Dermot MacMurrough, king of Leinster, 
wars of, 533 sqq.; driven from Ireland, 
534; secures foreign aid, 534 sq.; successes 
of, 536 sq.; death of, 537; Song of Dermot , 
535 

Derry, 527, 529 
Descharnps, Grilles, 302 
Desmond, 545; king of, tee Dermot MacCar¬ 
thy; earls of, 535 
Desna, river, 604 
Despenser, family of, 421 
Despenser, Henry, bishop of Norwich, 463; 

his crusade in Flanders, 371, 466 
DespenBer, Hugh, justiciar, 421 
Despenser, Hugh, the elder, 413, 420 sq., 
423 sqq., 434; hanged, 431 
Despenser,Hugh, theyounger, chamberlain, 
rise and ambitions of, 421 sq., 426 sq.; 


acquires lordship of Glamorgan, 422, 520; 
opposition to, 423 sqq., 430 sq., 520; 
hanged, 431; 434 

Despenser, Thomas, tee Gloucester, earl of 
De squaloribut curiae Romaiiae , 181 
Dessau, 140 

De tullagio non concedendo, 410 note, 440 note 
Deutsch Eylau, 258 

Deutschmeister , official of the Teutonic Order, 
261 

Devenick, missionary in Scotland, 550 
Deventer, Hansa staple at, 234; Brothers of 
the Common Life at, 803 sq., 811; 237, 
304 

Devotio Moderna , see New Devotion 
Dialogue de Scaccario , 396 
Diego de Rat, condottiero, 19, 37, 40 
Diesbach, Nicholas von, 205 sqq. 

Diether of Nassau, archbishop of Treves, 
leads revolt against Albert of Habsburg, 
89 

Dijon, 358; the Chartreuse at, 381 
Dimitri of the Don (Donskoy), Great Prince 
of Moscow, minority of, 627; defeats the 
Tartars, ib. ; death of, 628 
Dimitri Shemyaka, see Shemy&ka 
Dinan, 359 
Dinard, 366 
Dinefwr, see Dynevor 

Dini, Giovanni, one of the “Eight Saints” 
in Florence, 67 

Diodorus Siculus, translated, 768 
Diogenes Laertius, translations of, 757, 761; 
Lives of, ib. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 769,782; influence 
of, ib., 784, 788, 793, 796sqq., 802, 805 sq., 
811 sq.; Mystical Theology , translatevi, 
778, 806; Dionise Hid Divinite, 806 
Diputacidn General, a committee of the Cortes 
in Aragon and Catalonia, 597, 703 
Dirschau, 264 
Discalceatus, John. 304 
Disentis, abbey of. 186; abbot of, 197 
Diserth, castle, 515 sq. 

Ditmarschen, 718 

Dnieper, river, 600 sqq., 604, 609, 616 
Dniester, river, 615 
Doblen, 264 
Dobrzyn, 260 
Dobrzyn Knights, 253 
DomaUice, diet at, 161 
Domesday Book, 508, 672 
Dominicans, Dominican Order, 17, 38, 102, 
122, 284 sqq., 315, 651 sq., 766, 798, 807, 
809 sq., 812; missionary work of, 287; in 
France, as inquisitors,3i9sq.; in England, 
413, 415; and representative institutions, 
671; mysticism of, 779, 797 sqq., 805; 
compared with that of the Franciscans, 
793, 797 sqq. 

Domleschg, 197 

Don, river, 27, 615 sq.; battle on the (1380), 
627 

Donald Bane, king of Scotland, 553, 562 sq. 
Donald Mac William (Bane), tee Mac William 
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Donatello, sculptor, work and characteristics 
of, 771 sqq. 

Donati, family of, in Florence, feud with the 
Cerchi, 10 sq., 13 sq., 19, 21 sq. 

Donati, Corso, podest4 of Pistoia, at Cam- 
paldino, 9; Guelf leader in Florence, 10; 
in exile, 10 sqq.; provokes revolution in 
Florence, 13 sq.; and Nicholas of Prato, 
18 sq.; death of, 21 sq.; 30, 64 
Donati, Forese, 21 
Donati, Simone, 14 

Donation of Constantine , proved spurious by 
Valla, 769 

Doncaster, castle, 558 
Donegal, 529 
Donin, Nicholas, 652 
Donnell Claen, king of Leinster, 531 
Donnell O’Brien, king of Thomond, 536 sqq,, 
540 sq.; his sons, 542 

Donnell MacGillamocholmog, Irish chief¬ 
tain, 538 

Donough O’Brien, king of Thomond, 545 
Donough, son of Brian B6rumha of Ireland, 
532 

Donovan, Eoghanacht leader in Ireland, 
531 

Doorward, family of, in Scotland, 562; see 
Alan 

Dordrecht, staple at, 220, 228 
Dor fpoesie, 730 

Doria, family of, 33,96; and siege of Genoa, 
43 Bq. 

Doria, Pietro, Genoese captain, 61 
Dormans, De, brothers, 359 
Dorneck, fortress of, 212 
Dorpat( Yuriev, Tartu), 243,252,256; founded, 
249; captured by Livonian Order, 251; 
diocese of, 251 sq.; bishop of, see Herman; 
Dorpat League, 265 
Dortmund, merchants of, 225 
Dossenheim. 722 
Douai, 322 sq., 371 
Doubs, river, 207 
Douceline, St, mystic, 795 
Douglas, Sir James, 566 
Dover, 348; raided by the French, 403 
Down, city of, 540; battle of, 544; county, 

529 

Drama, religious, 793, 796 
Dreux, county of, 378; see Joleta of 
Drewenz, river, 258 sq. 

Drogheda, 533 

Druzhina , prince’s following, in Russia, 605 
sq. 

Dryburgh, religious house at, 556 
Dryslwvn, 518 

Dubh, king of Scotland, 554 note 2 
Dublin, 475, 480, 540; Danes (Ostmen) in, 

530 sqq., 536 sq., 539; pillaged (999), 531; 
submits to Rory O’Conor, 534; capture 
and siege of (1170-1), 536 sqq.; Henry II 
in, 538; granted to Bristol, 539; settlers 
in, t6.; crown land round, 540; custody of, 
541; St Mary’s Abbey, 533, 539; Villa 
Ostmannorum, Ostmaneby, Oxmantown 


in, 539; church of Holy Trinity in, 540; 
Danish kingsof, see Asgall,Guthfrith,Ivar, 
Olaf I, Olaf Guthfrithson, Olaf Sihtricson, 
Ragnall, Sihtric, Sihtric Olafson; see of, 
533; archbishop of, see O’Toole; marquis 
of, see Oxford, Vere, earl of 
Dublin, bay of, 628 

Dubois, Pierre, 103, 309, 318, 323, 752; on 
the debasement of the coinage, 325; his 
Brevis Doctrina , 319 
Duccio, Sienese painter, 771 
Duchastel, Tanguy, 390 
Du Guesclin, Bertrand, constable of France, 
count of Borja. birth and character, 359 sq.; 
campaigns against the English, 356, 364 
sq., 522; and Navarrese, 360; in Castile, 
361, 577; and the Companies, 358, 366; 
death of, 366 sq. 

Du Guesclin, Olivier, 376 
Dumbarton (Ail Cluathe), 549, 551; siege of 
(870), 530 
Dumfries, 565 
Dunaburg, 264, 268 

Diinamiinde, Cistercian monastery at, 250, 
252; battle of, 256; 264 sq. 

Dunbar, 551 sq. 

Dunblane, 550; diocese of, 557 
Duncan I, king of Scotland, 552 sqq.; his 
descent, 553, 554 note ; overthrown by 
Macbeth, 553, 559 
Dundonnell (Baginbun), 536 
Dundrennan, religious house at, 556 
Dunfermline, 555 

Dunkeld, 551 sq.; see of, 556 sq.; abbot of, 
see Grinan 
Dunkirk, 371 

Dunnichen (Nechtansmere), battle of, 551 
Dunnottar, 551 
Duns Scotus, 496 sq., 501 
Dunstable, 785 
Dupplin Moor, battle of, 437 
Durant, Guillaume, bishop of Meaux, 277 
notes 1,3 

Durazzo, see Charles, John, Ladislas 
Durben, defeat of Teutonic Order at, 256 
Durfort, Astorge de, vicar for Clement V in 
Romagna, 56 
Durfort, Guillaume de, 8 
Durham, 452; see of, 411, 427; bishops of, 
see Beaumont, Bek 
Durrow, Book of, 528 

Dvina, river, 227, 248 sqq., 252, 254, 604, 
617; struggle for territory on the, 629 
Dyfed, 513 
Dymock, 744 

Dynevor (Dinefwr), 516, 525 

Eadulf, earl of Northumbria, 552 
Eardisley, vicar and parish church of, as 
depicted in the Hereford Register, 742 
East Anglia, 463 

East March, East Mark, see Wendish March 
Eberhard II, count of Wurtemberg, 92 
Eberhard III, count of Wurtemberg, 147, 
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Ebner, Christina, mystic, 800 
Ebner, Margaret, mystic, 304, 800 
Eboli, count of, see Peter of Anjou 
Ebro, river, 747 

Ecgfrith, king of Northumbria, 551 
fechallens, 207 sq., 213 
Echiquiers , in Normandy and Champagne, 
332 

Eckehart, Master, Dominican, xx, 304, 796; 
life and work of, 798 sq.; mysticism of, 
779, 799 sq., 802, 805; disciples of, 799 
8qq., 811 

ficorcheurs (Armagnacs ), Free Companies in 
France, campaign on the Bhine, 202; see 
also Army 
Eden, river, 558 

Edgar, king of England, Scotland and, 552 
Edgar, king of Scotland, 555, 560 
Edgar Atheling, exiled to Scotland, 554 
Edigey, Tartar chief, invades Russia and 
besieges Moscow, 628 

Edinburgh, 552; as capital, 555; taken by 
Bruce, 565; castle, 561 
Edington, bishop of Winchester, chancellor 
and treasurer for Edward III, 442, 446 
Edmund (I), king of England, Scotland and, 
552 

Edmund of Langley, duke of York, see York 
Edmund of Woodstock, earl of Kent, see 
Kent 

Ednyfed Fychan, line of, 521, 523, 526 
Education, of the Jews, 651; educational 
work of the humanists, 765 sqq.; subjects 
in the curriculum, 766; treatises on, i&., 
770 

Edward the Confessor, king of England, 
399. 491, 554, 668 note 2; crown of, 414 
Edward the Elder, king of England, 552 
Edward I, king of England, lord of Ireland, 
544; accession of, 393; character and 
policy, 393 sqq., 432; reforming legislation 
of, viii, 394 sqq., 422; First Statute of 
Westminster, 394; Second Statute of (De 
Donis Conditionalibus 1, 395, 400; Third 
Statute of (Quia Emptores), 395, 678; 
Statute of Gloucester, 394; Statute of 
Winchester, 336, 395; and the royal do¬ 
main (the Hundred Rolls),394; administra¬ 
tion under, 396 sq., 677 sq ; his ministers, 
396sq.; his parliaments, 404 sqq., 408 sqq., 
412, 677 sqq., 681; and the development 
of, 405 sqq., 676 sqq., 681, 686; revenue 
and taxation under, 404, 408 sq., 411; the 
maletolt , 404, 409; and the towns, 395; 
and peace and order, ib. f 411; and the 
Jews, 654 sqq.; his Statutum de Iudaismo, 
655; and the army, 106, 395; and the 
merchants, 224, 404, 411; his seizure of 
wool, 404, 409; see also Carta Mercatoria ; 
relations with the Church, 311, 397 sqq., 
411 sq., 415, 453; and episcopal elections, 
397 sq.; his contest with archbishop 
Pecham, 398 sqq.; his Statute of Mortmain, 
399; the writ Circumspccte agatis, 400; 
and taxation of the clergy, 404, 408, 


676; dispute with archbishop Winchelsea, 
408, 412; relations with the Papacy, 
397 sq.; with Boniface VIII, 311, 408, 
411 sq., 565; with Clement V, 410, 412; 
relations with Wales, 400, 405; his Welsh 
inheritance, 515 sq.; his Welsh campaigns 
(1277 and 1282), 517; (1294-5), 519; his 
settlement of Wales, 517 sq.; policy in 
Ireland, 544 sq.; relations with Scotland, 
400, 405, 411 sq., 556, 561; and the suc¬ 
cession in, 562 sqq.; his award, 564; his 
campaigns in, 405, 564 sq.; and settle¬ 
ment of, 565; foreign policy, 400 sqq., 
584 sq.; relations with France: his French 
possessions, 306, 321, 343, 400 sqq., 429; 
and Philip III, 393, 400 sq.; makes treaty 
of Amiens, 306, 401, 429; and Philip IV, 
270, 321, 402, 429; war with, 85 sq., 311, 
321 sq., 403 sq., 408 sq., 411; his expedi¬ 
tion to Flanders, 321 Bq., 403; refusal of 
the marshal and constable to lead Gascon 
exppdition, 408 sq.; makes peace of Paris 
(1303), 322, 404; marriage with Margaret 
of France, 322, 403; relations with the 
Empire, 401; allies with Adolf of Nassau, 
85 sq., 106, 108, 404; Holland and, 87; 
rise of opposition at home, 408 sq.; the 
confirmation of the Charters, 409 sq., 
713; his last years, 411 sq.; banishes 
Gavaston, 412; death of, ib ., 665; aspects 
of his reign, 393, 4H2 sq.; 83, 307, 323, 
326, 334, 416, 421, 425, 437 ; his sons, 306, 
402, 413; his daughter, 401 
Edward II of Carnarvon, king of England, 
his birth, 519; as heir, 402; proposed 
Scottish marriage, 562; and the con¬ 
firmation of the Charters, 409, 410 note; 
earl of Chester and prince of Wales, 411, 
519; marriage with Isabella of France, 
322, 403, 412 sq.; accession of, 412 
sq.; character, 413; coronation, 413 sq.; 
and Gavaston, 412 sqq.; his struggle with 
the magnates, 414 sqq., 421, 423; and 
Thomas of Lancaster, 418 sq., 421, 
423 sq.; accepts Articles of Stamford, 415; 
and the Lords Ordainers, 416, 698; rise of 
the Despensers, 421 sq.; rebellion of the 
Welsh Marchers, 422 sqq.; conflict with 
the magnates, 423 sq.; defeat of the op¬ 
position, 424; relations with France, 
337 sq., 401, 420, 428 sqq.; the affair of 
Saint-Sardos, 429 sq.; and war in Gascony, 
430; the war with Scotland, 415, 417, 420, 
428, 565 sq.; and Ireland, 414, 417, 547; 
and Wales, 519 sq., 522; disaffection and 
invasion of Isabella, 430 sq.; his deposi¬ 
tion, 431, 434 sq., 450, 469 note ; the 
charges against him, 431; constitution 
under: the Ordinances of 1311, 415 sqq., 
678; repealed, 425 sq.; parliaments of, 
678 sq.; reforms of the York parliament 
of 1318, 419 sq.; of the York parliament 
of 1322, 424 sqq., 481; the Chamber 
under, 426 sq.; 713; revenue and taxation 
under, 416; relations with the Papacy, 
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418, 420, 427 sq.; and the Church, 413, 
415* 427 sq., 449, 805; and the merchants, 

224 sq., 416 sq., 426, 431; Ordinance of 
the Staple, 417; Ordinance of Kenilworth, 
431; economic condition under, 417 sq., 
420; death of, 432, 436 sq.; Vita Kdwardi , 
420; aspects of his reign, 334, 432; and 
the reign of Richard II, 468, 469 note , 
474, 481; 395, 437, 439, 447 

Edward III, king of England, youth of: does 
homage in France, 430, 435; marriage 
with Philippa of Hainault, 431, 436; pro¬ 
claimed king, 431, 434; minority of, 
434 sqq.; peace with France, 338, 434 sq.; 
overthrows Mortimer and assumes the 
government, 436; his character, 437 sq.; 
Scottish campaigns and policy, 344, 435, 
437, 566; domestic policy, 439 sqq., 468; 
his ministers, 439, 441 sq., 446, 454 sq.; 
quarrels with Stratford, 441 ; foreign 
policy: and the Hundred Years’ War, 
Chap, xii passim, 437, 439, 442, 445 sq., 
449; his claim to France, 341, 345, 386, 
435,440 note ; takes title of king of France, 
346, 363; his French possessions, 341, 
343 sqq., 348, 430, 435; his allies, 129, 
132, 138, 344, 347, 439 sq., 449; alliance 
with Lewis IV, 129, 133, 344 sqq., 347, 
449; meets him at Coblenz, 131,346, 449; 
declines the imperial crown, 138; relations 
with Flanders, 344 sqq., 444 sq.; alliance 
with, 346; and the Breton war of succes¬ 
sion, 347, 360, 364 sq.; his French cam¬ 
paigns, 132, 346 sqq., 351, 356, 440 sq.; 
battle of Sluys, 132, 346, 440; campaign 
and battle of Crecy, 161 sq., 318; captures 
Calais, 348 sq.; alliance with Charles the 
Bad of Navarre, 350 sq., 355 sq.; reaches 
Paris, 356; and the treaty of Bretigny, 
357, 442; meets king John, 357; unsuc¬ 
cessful renewal of the war, 363 sqq., 
453 sq.; and the war in Spain, 576 sqq.; 
constitution under, ix, 437 sqq.; admini¬ 
stration of, 439 sqq., 443 sq., 416, 453 sq.; 
relation of ministers to parliament, 441, 
453 sqq.; local government under, 447 sq.; 
development of parliament under, 439 sqq., 
443, 446, 454 sq., 481 sqq., 680; his con¬ 
cessions to, 440 sq., 453 sq., 482; the 
statutes of 1340,440; Statute of Treasons, 
444; revenue and finances under, 77, 

225 sq., 439 sqq., 444 sqq., 454, 460, 482; 
auditing of accounts by parliament, 441; 
commercial policy, 344 sqq., 444 sq.; 
regulations of the staple, 444sq.; and the 
Hansamerchants, 225 sq.; social and eco¬ 
nomic condition of England under, 422 sq., 
446, 463 sq., 485; economic legislation, 
446, 463 sq.; Statutes of Labourers, 446, 
463 sq.; see also Black Death; relations 
with the Church, 440 note, 441, 446, 
448 sqq., 482; and Canterbury Hall, 487; 
and Wyclif, 488, 490; relations with the 
Papacy, 277, 345, 436, 441, 448 sqq., 490; 
Statutes of Pro visors, 444, 447, 450 sq.; 


and Praemunire, 444, 447, 451; papal 
taxation and, 451 sqq.; his concordat with 
Gregory XI, 452 sq.; and the baronial 
estates, 447; Wales under, 520 sqq.; last 
years, 453 sqq.; the “Good Parliament” 
of 1376, 455; death of, 36"> sq., 456, 490; 
his sons, 362, 447; 134, 433, 457, 478 
Edward IV, king of England, relations with 
the Hansa, 238 sq.; and Wales, 526 
Edward VI, king of England, 693 
Edward Balliol, king of Scotland, betrothal, 
405; becomes king, 344; wins battle of 
Dupplin Moor, 437 

Edward the Black Prince, prince of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall, earl of Chester, birth 
of, 436; invested with Wales, 520 sq.; 
proposed French marriage, 449 ; marriage, 
447; campaigns in France (1355 and 
1356), 351 sq.; at Crdcy, 162, 462; vic¬ 
torious at Poitiers, 351; Bigns treaty of 
Bretigny, 357; as prince of Aquitaine, 
357, 363, 453; expedition to Spain, 149, 
361, 363, 577 sq.; victorious at Navareto 
(Najera), 361,577; revolt, against in Gas¬ 
cony, 363; captures Limoges, 364; the 
German merchants and, 225; and the 
Papacy, 449; death of, 364 sq., 455 sq., 
458, 489, 522; his coat of arms, 162; his 
household, 456, 458 sq.; 367, 467 
Eger, see Cheb 
Egeri, lake of, 190 

Egidian Constitutions, in Papal States, 58 
Egypt, Egyptians, 376; Jews in, 632, 636 
note, 637 

EidffenosxemchaftjContedemtion, in Switzer¬ 
land, 188 
Eifionydd, 521 
Eigg, island, 550 

” Eigh t of San ta Maria Nove 1 la, ” in FIorence, 
68 sq. 

‘‘Eight of War,” in Florence, 67; “War of 
the Eight Saints,” 66 sq. 

Einsiedeln, monastery of, 186 sq., 190, 197, 
203 " 

Elbe, river, 158, 178, 248, 251 note 1, 640; 
German expansion beyond, xvii, 210, 716, 
723, 725, 735 sq ; marshlands of, 717, 726; 
Trave-EJbe canal, 224 

Elbing, castle at, 254, 255, 258, 263 note, 
264sq., 267; ceded to Poland, 266; Korn - 
turei of, 258, 261 sq., 204, 266 
Elbogen, see Loket 
Elderslie, 564 

Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward I of 
England, inherits Ponthicu, 306, 401; 
death of, 402; 415, 656 note 1 
Eleanor of Provence, wife of Henry III of 
England, 306; death of, 403 
Eleanor, daughter of Edward I, 323 
Eleanor, daughter of Charles II of Naples, 
marries Frederick II of Sicily, 15, 587 
Eleanor, daughter of Simon de Montfort, 
wife of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, 517 
Electors, see College of Electors 
Electors Palatine, see Rhine, palatinate of the 
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Eleonora of Aragon, wife of Eroole d’Esfce, 
767 

E16ts, destroyed by Tamerlane, 628 
Elias, presbyter of the Jews in England, 
654 

Elizabeth of Bohemia, marriage with John 
of Luxemburg, 94 sq., 109, 117, 156; 
policy of, 157; death of, 160 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I, 413 
Elizabeth of Pomerania, wife of the Emperor 
Charles IV, 174 

Elizabeth, St, of Schonau, mystic, 787, 801 
Elna, massacre at, 309 
Elsa, river, 37 
Eltham, 468 

Eltville, treaties of, 139 sq. 

Elvira, council of, 632 
Ely, bishop of, see Arundel 
Embach, river, 252 
Emicho, bishop of Spires, 120, 122 
Emilia, 32, 54, 71; mercenaries in, 51; 
archbishop Giovanni Visconti in, 57; 
“Arts” in, 75 
Emilian road, the, 2, 34 
Einlyn, 521 

Emma, handmaiden of Queen Matilda, 786 

note 

Empire, Eastern (Byzantine), the succession 
in, 61, 287; the Catalan Company in, 
588 sq.; Church in, 621; civilisation of, 
485, 758; art in, 528; relations with the 
Papacy, 287; with Kussia, 599sqq., 631; 
Greeks from, in Russia, 612, 621, 629; in 
Italy, 759sq.; relations with Venice, 27 
sq., 48; and the Jews, 634 sqq., 644, 663; 
conquered by the Turks, 374; fall of Con¬ 
stantinople, 245; 23, 644; Emperors, 27, 
376, 583, 610, 631, 759; see Andronicus 
II, III, IV, Basil, Constantine VII, IX, 
Heraclius, John V, VI, Justinian, Theo¬ 
dosius; Empress, 217; see also Church 
(Eastern), Constantinople 
Empire, Roman, see Roman Empire 
Empire, Western (Holy Homan), Chaps. 
hi, iv, v; early extent of, 184; the 
Interregnum in, 78 sq., 102 sq., 570; sur¬ 
vival of the Empire, 102 sqq.; the dis¬ 
puted election of 1314 and civil war, 114 
sqq.; result of Lewis IV’s reign on, 135; 
and the contest between Wenceslas and 
Hupert, 380; imperial authority, 103 sq.; 
edict of Henry VII, 37, 101; theorists on, 
108,124,752; position in Italy, 54, 96 sq.; 
and rectorate of Burgundy, 184 sq.; and 
the Arelate, 103, 149; and Switzerland, 
91,186 sqq., 212; and the Teutonic Order, 
261; danger from France, 108 sq., 323; 
Frederick Ill’s league in Swabia, 211; 
Maximilian I’b Imperial Chamber, ib .; 
see also under the various countries , rela¬ 
tions with the Empire; relations with the 
Papacy, xv, 37, 54, 78, 89 sqq., 94 sqq., 
100 sqq., 118 sqq., 133 sqq., 146, 187, 315, 
343, 706, 752; declaration by German 
princes and Hudolf of Habsburg, 80; by 


Henry VII, 94sq.; doctrine of “transla¬ 
tion of the Empire,” 103, 106 sqq.; papal 
“approbation,” 107 sq.; the Sachsen- 
hausen Appeal, 120; “deposition” of 
John XXII and election of anti-pope, 
124 sq.; Declaration of Itense, 130 sqq.; 
ordinance Licet iuris , 130 aq.; and papal 
provisions, 277sq.; and taxation, 280; 
and the Great Schism, 292, 299, 380; see 
also under the various Emperors and kings , 
relations with the Papacy; and the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War, 129, 132, 344, 347, 449; 
constitution, 141; tee Golden Bull of 
Charles IV; tolls and taxes in, 82, 88, 
142 sq., 185, 211; chanceries of, 137; 
“men of the Empire,” 217; 36, 40 sqq., 
59 sq., 205, 310, 647, 732; see also Arles, 
kingdom of, College of Electors, Germany, 
Italy; Emperors, 51, 54, 78, 90, 141, 144 
Bq., 147, 151,162, 184sq., 186, 216, 261, 
570, 601, 646 sq., 787; see Charles the 
Great, Charles IV, V, Frederick I, II, III, 
Henry IV, VI, VII, Lewis IV, Maximilian, 
Otto I, Sigismund; see also Homans, kings 
of the 

Engadine, the, 197, 212 
Engelberg, monastery of, 186sq., 213 
Engelschalk, Albert, of Straubing, 181 
Engelthal, Dominican nunnery of, 800 
England, the Crown, 438, 457, 469, 478, 
483 sq., 648, 653sq., 709 sqq.; Nottingham 
judicial opinions (1387), 469, 471, 478; 
royal domain, 394; power of the mag¬ 
nates, ix, 484; Curia Reqis and Great 
Council, 436, 438 Bq., 443, 452, 458, 474, 
481 sq., 672 sqq., 711 sq.; Parliament, ix 
sq., 237, 239, 277, 280; development, 
composition, and functions of, 405sqq., 
425, 439, 443, 446, 448, 451, 474, 481sqq.; 
Chap, xxiii pa$$im\ early representation, 
669sqq., 679; the broadening of repre¬ 
sentation, 676 sqq.; the groups represented, 

680 sq.; organisation and procedure, 693 
sq.; and finance, 440sq., 453 sq., 459, 
468 sq., 482 sq., 673 sqq.; and administra¬ 
tion, 453 sqq., 459, 468, 474, 476, 483; 
and legislation, 459, 482 sq., 678, 681; 
claims to sovereignty, 471; Lords, 471, 
482, 693; trial by peers, 441, 471, 482, 
674; impeachment, 455, 469, 471, 483; 
commons, x, 482, 677, 680 sq., 693, 703; 
Speaker, 455, 482, 693; Holla, 479, 678, 
700, 703; parliaments of Edward I, 326 
sq., 394, 398, 404, 408 sqq.; the parlia¬ 
ment of 1295, 405sqq.; of Edward II, 
415 sqq., 423 sqq., 431; of Edward III and 
Hicliard II, 345, 373, Chap, xv passim , 490 
sq., 493, 521; of Henry IV, 523; central- 
isationof administration, ix, 668 sqq., 677, 
683, 702, 710sq.; basis of constitutional¬ 
ism, 712 sq ; constitutional development 
of, oompared with that of France, viiisq., 

681 note 2,683sqq., 691 sqq., 699, 709sqq.; 
and Spain, 697 sqq.; Chancery, 330, 396, 
899, 405sq., 414, 419, 423, 426, 440, 442 
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sqq., 446, 472; chancellor, 416, 453 sqq., 
459, 465, 672, 694; Great Seal, 440, 443, 
444 note, 481; Wardrobe and household, 
396, 417, 419,421,426, 438 sqq., 444, 446, 

459, 467, 472, 476, 483, 713; Privy Seal, 
426, 439sq., 443, 446, 450, 454sq., 475, 
481; Chamber, 426 sq., 472; Grand 
Assize, 666; general eyre, 394 sq., 400, 
668; Benches,419,476 note; King’s Bench, 
443, 473, 669; prison of, 461; Court of 
Common Pleas, 443, 454,461; Common 
Law, 443sq., 446, 471 sq., 518, 710sq.; 
jury, 666; Chief Justice, 681; feudal law, 
497 note 2, 665 sqq.; local government, 
394 sq., 419, 447 sq., 478, 483sq., 665sqq., 
691; Justices of the Peace, ix, 447 sq., 
464, 471, 483; county court, 668sq., 679, 
691; Exchequer, 106, 396, 416, 419, 426, 
443, 453, 713, 785; Exchequer Chamber, 
443; Exchequer of the Jews, 654; Pipe 
Roll, 426; treasury, 436, 440, 442; trea¬ 
surer, 416, 453 sqq., 475, 672; revenue and 
finance, 329, 411, 416, 439 sqq., 444 
sqq., 452, 454, 460, 468sq., 471, 478, 482 
sq., 648, 651 sq.; and representative as¬ 
semblies, Chap, xxni passim ; loans, 427; 
taxation, 406, 409, 415, 440 note, 444 sq., 

460, 671 note 2; customs, 404, 409 sqq., 
444 sq,, 478; the maletolt , 404, 409, 440 
note ; tonnage and poundage, 226, 237; 
taxes on personal property, 404, 408; 
tenths and fifteenths, 227; poll-tax, 369, 
460, 465; coinage, 656; army, 106, 345, 
404, 437, 484, 644; local defence, 395; 
navy, 346, 364, 403 sq., 617, 579; social 
and economic condition, 417sq., 420, 463 
sqq., 471, 485, 716, 720 sqq., 728, 731 sq., 
734, 737 sqq., 742sqq., 746sq.; population, 
648 note', Jews in, see Jews; see also 
Black Death, Peasants’Revolt; towns in, 
395, 433, 485, 724; their representation, 
670sq.; commerce and industry, 75, 
Chap, viii passim, 402, 417 sq., 463; 
merchants, 404, 411, 417, 431, 445; see 
also Carta Mercatoria, London; conflicts 
with the Hansa, 226 sq., 236 sqq.; treaty 
of Utrecht with, 239,245; Libelof English 
Policy, 236; exports, 404, 411; staples, 
417, 420, 431, 444sq., 451 note; sheep- 
farming, 464, 737, 747; wool trade, 48, 
225, 344 sqq., 404, 409sq., 417, 431, 440 
note, 444 sq., 478, 656, 724, 730, 737, 747; 
cloth trade, 232, 236, 238, 240, 444, 732; 
leather, 404, 410, 431; bow-making, 345; 
imports, 225, 411; Church and clergy 
in, Chap, xvi passim, 739, 742 sq.; under 
Edward I, 397 sqq., 404, 408 sq.; Statute 
of Mortmain, 399; under Edward II, 416, 
427sq., 431,433; under Edward III, 440 
note, 441, 443, 446, 448 sqq., 456; under 
RichardII, 459sqq.,482,490,492;relations 
with the State, 483 sq.;as depicted by Lang- 
land, 485; episcopal elections and provision 
to benefices, 397sq., 427 sq., 449 sqq.; plu¬ 
ralities, 398,488; ecclesiastical courts,398, 


400; taxation of the clergy, 404, 408, 
452, 454, 460, 482, 676, 680; represents* 1 
tion of, in parliament, 405, 407, 423, 670 
sqq., 680; Convocation, 456, 460, 482, 
494 sq., 676, 680 sq.; proposals for dis- 
endowment, 460,463,483, 489sq., 493; 
relations with the Papacy, xvi, 3LI, 397 
sq., 408, 410 sqq., 418, 427 sq., 430, 448 
sqq., 474, 489; adopts Roman Christianity, 
550; opposition to papal provisions. 277, 
412, 427sq.,450sqq.; Statutesof Provisors 
450 sq., 474; and Praemunire, 451, 474; 
opposition to papal taxation, 280, 412, 
427, 451 sq., 493 note 1; the tribute re¬ 
pudiated, 451 sq., 489; the Great Schism 
and, 291 sq., 295, 299, 460, 491; Mendi¬ 
cant Orders in, 398, 413, 415, 671; mon¬ 
astic houses in, 453, 645, 784 sqq.; Tem¬ 
plars in, 427; preaching in, 492, 739; 
mysticism in, xx, 782, 784sqq., 804 sqq., 
810; language and literature of, 276, 446, 
485, 491, 494sq., 503 sqq., 525, 730, 739, 
741, 757, 785 sq., 804 sqq.; relations with 
the Empire, 85 sq., 106,108,129,131 sqq., 
344; with France, 17, 60, 202,270, 292, 306, 
321 sq., 324, 337, 393, 400 sqq., 411 sq., 
420 sq., 428 sqq., 432, 434sq., 448sq., 
475sq., 485; war between Edward I 
and Philip IV, 85, 311, 321 sq., 403 
Bqq., 408 sq., 519; between Edward II 
and Charles IV, 338 sq., 429 sq., 434 sq.; 
sec also Hundred Years’ War; relations 
with Flanders, 223, 233, 237sqq., 311, 
321 sq., 340, 344 sqq., 371, 373 sq., 403, 
444 sq., 466; with Burgundy, 231,233 sq. f 
237 sq., 379, 386, 388, 391 sq.; with 
Italy, 7, 23, 48, 76, 292; English students 
in, 765; relations with Aragon, 459, 585; 
and Castile, 361, 364sq., 574, 576 sqq.; 
and Portugal, 465, 467; and Bohemia, 
465; freebooters from, 194 sq,; and the 
Baltic Crusades, 259 note 2; relations with 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, see Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales; vii, xiv, 146, 379 ; kings 
of, 653, 666, 668, 673sq., 676, 680, 693, 
697; see Aethelstan, Canute, Edgar, 
Edmund, Edward the Confessor, Edward 
the Elder, Edward I, II, III, IV, VI, 
Harold, Henry I, II, III, IV, V, Vi, VII, 
John, ltichardl, II, Stephen, William I, II 
Enguerrand (VII), sire de Coucy, 194 sq., 
376 sq. 

Enqueteun-rtformateurs , 332 
Ensiskeim, 202 

Entenza, Berengar de, leader of Catalan 
expedition to the East, 688 
Entlebuch, 195, 197 
Entremont, valley of, 209 
Eoghanachta(Cenel Eoglmin), groupof clans 
in Ireland, 531 sq., 542, 544 
Epicureans, 769 
Epila, siege and battle of, 591 
Epistola Leviathan, 294 
Erasmus, 497, 762 
Ercuis, William of, 309 
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Erfurt, 83, 716; university of, 181 

Eric VI Menved, king of Denmark, 117; 

conquers Wend towns, 219 
Eric of Pomerania, king of Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden, 224; attempts to conquer 
Holstein, 229 sq.; relations with the Han- 
sa, 230 sq., 233, 237; his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, 230; deposed, 231; in Gotland, 
231 sq. 

Eric II PrieBthater, king of Norway, the 
Hanse towns and, 219; Scottish marriage 
of, 560; and the Scottish succession, 562 
Eriugena, see John Scotus 
Ernest of Pardubice, archbishop of Prague, 
166, 170; and Church reforms, 170 sq.; 
and Cola di Rienzo, 174 
Erse language, 548 
Eryri, see Snowdon 
Eschenbach, Walter von, 92 
Escholzmatt, 195 
Escorial, monastery of, 749 
Especulo , code of law in Spain, 595 
Essex, 369, 746; and the Peasants’ Revolt, 
461 sqq.; earldom of, 447; earls of, see 
Gloucester (Thomas of Woodstock, duke 
of), Hereford (Humphrey de Bohun the 
elder and the younger, earls of) 

Esslingen, battle of, 115 
Estates, Medieval, x, Chap, xxm; feudal law, 
the territorial principle, 664 sq.; the me¬ 
dieval courts,665 sqq.; and their suitors, 665 
sqq.; development in England, 668 sqq.; 
representation of the boroughs, 670; re¬ 
presentation in the Church, 671; the barons 
and the Curia Reyis , 672 sqq.; the broad¬ 
ening of representation, 676 sqq.; the 
groups represented, 680 sq.; development 
in France, 682 sqq.; the basis of member¬ 
ship, 686; the summons to the meeting, 

687 sq.; the choosing of representatives, 

688 sq.; their powers, 690; privates com¬ 
pared with English counties, 691; the 
Third Estate, 692; organisation and pro¬ 
cedure in England and France, 693 sq.; 
decline of French Estates, 694; provincial 
Estates, 695; comparison of the develop- 
mentin England and France, 709sqq.; per¬ 
sistence of representation in England, 711 
sqq.; the early Scottish Parliament, 706 
sqq.; development of the Spanish Cortes, 
695 sqq.; the Cortes of Catalonia, 696sqq.; 
representation of the towns, 698 sqq.; 
powers and functions of the Cortes, 703 sq.; 
decline of, 702; representative assemblies 
in Italy, 704 sq.; in Germany, 705 sq.; in 
other parts of Europe, 682, 706; varied 
development of, 708, 714 sq,; see alto under 
Aragon, Castile, Catalonia, etc., Cortes in; 
under England, Parliament in; under 
France, General Assemblies and States 
General in; and under various countries , 
Estates in, representative assemblies in 

Estavayer, in Ghibelline league, 188; mas¬ 
sacre in, 207 

Este, captured by Can Grande, 47 


Este, family of, 28 Bqq., 42, 47, 96, 765, 775 
Este, Aldobrandino II d\ lord of Ferrara, 
28; his sons, t b. t 42 

Este, Azzo VIII d’, lord of Ferrara, the 
Visconti and, 24 sq.; death of, 26, 28 
Este, Beatrice d’, wife of Galeazzo Visconti, 
25 

Este, Beatrice d\ wife of Ludovico Sforza, 
767 

Este, Ercole d\ duke of Ferrara, 767 
Este, Francesco d\ 28 sq.; his son, 42 
Este, Isabella d’, wife of Francesco Gonzaga, 
767 

Este, Leonello d\ lord of Ferrara, pupil of 
Guarino, 765; Pisanello’s medal of, 773 sq.; 
775 

Este, Nicholas III d’, lord of Ferrara, 765; 
his children, 775 

Este, Obizzo II d\ lord of Ferrara, 26, 28 
Esthonia, Ests, 248 sqq., 256, 265, 269; 
missions to, 249; conquered by the Livo¬ 
nian Order, 251 sq.; revolts in, 259, 264; 
dioceses of, 251 sq ; Danish colony in, 251, 
261, 264 sq.; republic of, 268 
Eternal Gospel of Joachim of Flora, 790 sq.; 

Introduction to the , 791 
Etsi Judacis , bull of, 634 note 
Etzel, mt, 201 

Eucharist, doctrine of the, 495 sq., 504, 779; 
Wyclif on, 492 sqq., 498 sqq.; his Be Eu- 
charistia, 501 sq. 

Eudes, see Odo 

Eugenius HI, Pope, and the Irish Church, 
533 

Eugenius IV, Pope, 768; deposed by Council 
of Basle, 74 
Eure, river, 360 

Eva (Aoife), daughter of Dermot of Leinster, 
wife of Richard Strongbow, 534, 536 
vesham, battle of, 516; 784 
vreux, 389; count of, see Charles II of Na¬ 
varre, Philip; tee also Jeanne 
Exchequer of the Jews , 654 
Exeter, bishops of, see Bartholomew Iscanus, 
Stapledon 

Exilarch, Jewish official, 636; see Bostanai, 
Hezekiah, Mar Zutra 
Eymerich, Nicholas, inquisitor, 288 

Fabriano, Gentile da, painter, work of, 774 
Faenza, 34, 56, 58, 188 
Faggiuola, Francesco della, son of Uguccione, 
podesU of Lucca, 39; killed, 40 
Faggiuola, Neri della, Bon of Uguccione, 
41 

Faggiuola, Uguccione della, condottiere, lord 
of Pisa, 39; wins Luoca, ib.\ defeats Flo¬ 
rence and the Guelfs at Montecatini, 40; 
fall of, 40 sq.; podesti of Verona, 41; 
general for Can Grande, 47; death of, 
41, 47; 9, 54, 70 

Fairs, xiv, 743, 748; of Champagne, xiv, 75, 
640; of Frankfort, 244; of Varese, 198 
Faivre, Pierre, translates Boccaccio, 757 
Fajardos, faction, in Murcia, 580 
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Falaise, 388, 561 
Falcon&ria, battle of, 7 
Faliero, Marin, doge of Venice, executed, 
61 

Falkenstein, Kuno von, see Kuno 
Falkirk, battle of (1298), 565 
Falkoping, *223 
Falsterbo, 220 
Famagusta, 303 

Fano, 57; Egidian Constitutions promulgated 
at, 58 

Fame, hermit of the, see Bartholomew 
Farnsburg, siege of, 202 
Fathers of the Desert, 778, 780 
Faug&res, Arnaud, cardinal, 35 
Fay, Jean de, 376 

Fazio, Bartolommeo, humanist, 769 
Federighi, bishop of Fiesole, 774 
Federigo, the elder, count of Montefeltro, lord 
of Urbino, 43 

Federigo, the younger, count of Montefeltro, 
duke of Urbino, his library, 763 sq., 775 
Feldkirch, county of, 195; 198; treaty of 
(1474), 206 

Felim, king of Connaught, 544 
Felimy, mac Criffan, king of Cashel, 529, 
531 

Fellin (Wiljandi), battle of, 251; castle, 
Feltre, 48, 55 

Feltre, Vittorinoda, tee Vittorino 
Ferdinand III, king of Castile, 567, 573, 593, 
596; his marriage, 570; administration 
under, 594 eq. 

Ferdinand IV, king of Castile, minority of, 
572 sq., 580; his Moorish campaign, 573; 
death of, ib. 

Ferdinand V the Catholic, king of Spain, 
expels the Jews, 662 

Ferdinand I, king of Portugal, and the Great 
Schism, 292; relations with Castile, 578 
sqq.; death of, 580 

Ferdinand de la Cerda, the elder, son of 
Alfonso X, death of, 308, 571 
Ferdinand, Don, the younger, Infante de la 
Cerda, exiled from Castile, 308, 320 sq., 
571; heir under Alfonso X’s will, 571 sq.; 
his descendant, 575 

Ferdinand, Don, of Castile, illegitimate son 
of Alfonso XI, 574 

Ferdinand, son of James II of Majorca, com¬ 
mands Catalan Company in the East, 
588 

Ferentino, 16 
Ferette, county of, 205 
Fergus Mor, king of the Scots, 549; his 
descendants, ib. 

Fergus, lord of Galloway, 557, 559 
Fermanagh, 529 
Fermo, 58 

FernAndez, Blasco, papal vicar in Bologna, 58 
Ferns, diocese of, 534; 535, 537 
Ferragut, Jewish physician, 639 note 
Ferrara, war with Verona, 26 sq.; the succes¬ 
sion to, 26, 28; war of, 28 sqq.; annexed to 


papal states, 30, 42; Robert of Naples 
vicar of, 23, 42 sq.; evicted from, 42, 44 sq.; 
Estensi restored, 42, 47; in league against 
the Visconti, 58; council of (1438), 759; 
university of, 764 sq.; educational work of 
Guarino at, 765; court of, 767; 48, 96; 
lords of, see Este, family of 
Ferrer, Vincent, see Vincent Ferrer 
Ferrers, Henry de, 489 
Festiniog, 509 

Feudalism, vii sqq., xiv; legal and constitu¬ 
tional aspects of, Chap, xxm passim; social 
and economio aspects of, Chap, xxiv pas¬ 
sim ; see also under various countries 
Fez, Jews in, 637 
Ficino, Marsilio, 652 
Fieschi, family of, in Genoa, 43, 96 
Fieschi, Catherine, see Catherine Fieschi 
Fieschi, Luca, cardinal, 16, 35 
Fiesole, badia of, 772; library in, 763 sq. 
Fife, caridom of, 549; SheriJ' Court Book of, 
557 note 2 

Filelfo, Francesco, humanist, bis collection 
of Greek manuscripts, 759; bis life arid 
work, 768, 770; Sfurtias of, t'6.; 763, 765; 
his wife, 759 
Fillii'gham, 4s6, 488 

Finland, Finns, tribes of, 248 sq., 612; 
commerce of, 217; Swedish advance 
into, 618 

Finland, gulf of, 229, 249, 617 
Fiscus Judaic us , 646 

FitzAlan (Stewart), family of, in Scotland, 
556 sq. 

FitzAlan, Richard, the elder arid theyounger, 
see Arundel, earls of 

FitzAlan,Thomas,archbishop of Canterbury, 
see Arundel 

FitzAudelin, William, 538; governor in Ire¬ 
land, 539 sqq. 

FitzGerald, David, bishop of St David’s, 513, 
535 

FitzGerald, Maurice, Norman leader in Ire¬ 
land, 635 sq. 

FitzIIamon, Robert, lord of Glamorgan, 
509 

FitzHarding, Robert, 534 
Fitzllenry, Henry, illegitimate son of Henry 
I, 535 

Fitzllenry, Meiler, 535 
Fitz Henry, Robert, 535 
FitzMaurice, Maurice, 544 
FitzOsbern, William, earl of Hereford, see 
Hereford 

FitzRalph, archbishop of Armagh, Wyclifa 
debt to his doctrines, 498 sq., 506; De 
Pauperie Salvatoris of, 498 
FitzStephen, Robert, his expedition to Ire¬ 
land. 535 sq.; granted Cork, 541 
FitzThomas, John, baron in Ireland, 546 
FitzWilliam, Grinin, 535 
FitzWilliam, Raymond, “le Gros,” Norman 
leader in Ireland, 535 Bqq.; his fief in 
Leinster, 540 
Flagellants, 140, 285 
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Flanders, Flemings, allies with Edward I, 
85, 811, 321, 403, 408 sq.; relations with 
France: Philip IV's designs on, 320; and 
war with, 313 sq., 321 sq., 324,327, 332; 
defeats him at Courtrai, 322; terms of 
peace,322 sq.; Louis X’s campaign against, 
333; and Philip V, 335, 337; and 
Charles IV, 338; invaded by Philip VI 
and defeated at Cassel (1328), 343 sq.; 
makes peace with him, 349; and the 
Hundred Years’ War, 344 sqq., 371,373 sq., 
380, 441; Edward Ill’s policy in, 844 sqq., 
444 sq.; union with Brabant and Hainault 
(1340), 346; James van Artevelde in, 346 
sqq.; Charles and the succession in, 362; 
popular revolt under Philip van Artevelde, 

227, 369 sqq., 465 ; defeated at Roosebeke 
(1382), 370; English “crusade” to, 371, 
465 sq.; acquired by Philip the Bold of 
Burgundy, 371; peace with France (1385), 
371 sq.; house of Burgundy in, xiii, 205, 

228, 233 sq., 362, 367, 372, 379; and the 
Great Schism, 292, 370 sq., 465 sq.; 
preaching in, 304, 803; mysticism and 
heresy in, 784, 788 sqq., 795, 802 sqq., 
807, 810 sq.; mercenaries from, 39; colo¬ 
nists from, 726, 746; in Wales, 510; 
agriculture in, 718, 724, 731; peasants in, 
728, 732, 737 sqq.; commerce and industry 
in, xiisq., 372, 593; gilds (jnf tiers) in, xiii 
sq.; cloth trade of, xii, 48, 218, 232 sq., 
240, 344 sqq., 730, 732; tapestries of, 
282; communes and towns in, 187 sq., 
227 sq., 307, 372, 732; the democratic 
movement in, xii sq.; commercial relations 
with England, 233, 237 sqq., 344 sqq., 
444 Rq.; massacre of Flemings in London 
(1381), 462; Hansa trade and policy in, 
218, 220, 223, 227 sq., 231, 233 sqq., 237, 
239 sq., 246; see also Bruges; 310, 341, 
355, 358, 383, 716, 754 sq.; counts of, xii, 
228, 724; see Charles the Bold, Guy of 
Dampierre, John the Fearless, Louis I, 
II, Margaret III, Philip the Bold, Philip 
the Good, Robert III; set also Guy, 
Henry; also Burgundy, French duchy of 

Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, 495 

Fleta } 678 

Flint, meeting of Richard II and Henry of 
Lancaster at, 480, 522; Flintshire, north, 
511; formation of the county, 518; 
ravaged by Glyn D^r, 523 

Flor, Roger de, leader of the Catalan ex¬ 
pedition to the East, 588 

Flora, abbot of, see Joachim 

Florence, and the Colonna, 7; war with 
Arezzo, 8 sq., 18 sq.; makes peace, 39 sq.; 
factions in, 10 sqq., 41,96; “Blacks and 
Whites” in, 11 sq.; intervention of Boni¬ 
face VIII, 11 sq., 17; under interdict, 12, 
20, 67; Charles of Valoi9 in, 12 sqq., 31; 
revolution and exile of Whites, 13 sq.; 
Nicholas of Prato in, 18; fire in, 19; 
siege of Pistoia, 19 sq.; Clement V and, 
20 sq.; aids Azzo VIII, 28; relations with 


Naples, 8, 55; Robert of Naples and, 28, 
32, 35 sq., 38 sq., 43, 52; end of hiBlord- 
ship, 41; resists Henry VII, 32 sqq., 99; 
his siege of, 86 sq., 101; war with Pisa 
and the Ghibellines, 39 sq.; defeated at 
Montecatini, 40, 54; loses Lucca, 39; war 
with, 44, 56; supports Lombard Quells, 
41; and Genoa, ib. t 44; Charles of 
Calabria in, 55, 64; war with archbishop 
Giovanni Visconti, 56 sq.; Signoria of 
Walter of Brienne, 64, 77; “War of the 
Eight Saint3” with the Papacy, 66 sq.; 
wins Pisa, 70, 76; and Arezzo, 71; war 
with Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 71 sq.; 
Ladislas of Naples and, 73 sq.; and the 
Great Schism, 293; Council of (1439), 
631, 759; foreign policy, 377 sqq ; mer¬ 
cenary troops of, 35, 37, 40; constitution, 
xiii, 21, 41, 64 sqq.; Ordinances of Justice 
in, 10, 12, 14, 21, 64; rise of new houses, 
22; popolo grasso and popolo minuto in, 
64 sqq., 68 sq.; revolt of the proletariat 
under Brandini, 65; the Parte Guelfa in 
power, 65 sq.; Ten of Liberty in, 66; re¬ 
volt of the Ciompi, xiii, 67 sqq.; end of 
the commune, 69; trade of, xiii, 8 sq., 17, 
75 sq.; capitalists of, 732; territory of, ib.; 
merchants of, expelled from Avignon, 67; 
bankers of, xiii, 8, 22, 38, 77; Jews in, 
649, 652; “Arts” of, xiii, 65 sq., 68 sq.; 
see also Lana , Arte della ; poetry and art 
in, 22, 97; Renaissance in, Chap, xxv 
passim ; humanists in, 757 sq., 760 Bq.; 
Chrysoloras and other Greeks in, 758 sqq.; 
the revival of art in, 771 sqq.; architecture 
in, 772; Leonardo Bruni’s history of, 760; 
university of, 758, 764 ; the Academy, 
759 ; the Laurentian Library, »b., 762 sq.; 
Santa Maria Novella, 68, 756; Santo 
Spirito, 758, 772; Santa Croce, tombs in, 
760, 771 sq.; Pazzi Chapel in, 772; San 
Lorenzo, 771 sqq.; Santa Maria del Fiore, 
cupola of, 772; SS. Apostoli, ib.; San 
Miniato, ib. ; Santa Maria del Carmine, 
773; Guidi palace, 10; Palazzo Pubblico, 
13 . Palazzo Pitti, 772; Palazzo Pazzi 
(Quaratesi), ib.; Piazza Santa Trinity 
11; Piazza Santa Maria Novella, 18; 
Piazza dei Priori, 66; Piazza San Marco, 
68; Porta San Pier Gattolini, 13, 68; 
Porta Spada, 19; Ponte Carraia, 18; 
nunnery of San Pier Maggiore, 13; 1 sq., 
48, 50; lords of, see Charles of Calabria, 
Walter of Brienne, Robert of Naples; 
bishop of, see Tosa 

Florence V, count of Holland, 82 sq.; mur¬ 
dered, 86 

Flores historiarum, 277 note 2 

Flote, Pierre, 17, 310, 314, 326, 330; killed, 
15 

Flue, Nicholas von, hermit, mediates be¬ 
tween Swiss Confederates, 210 

Foix, count of, 301; see Gaston, Roger 
Bernard 

Folco, grandson of Azzo VIII of Ferrara, 28 
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Folle Vie , la, expedition of Swiss mercen¬ 
aries, 210 

Fondi, election of Clement VII at, 290 sqq., 
366 

Fonte Avellana, abbot of, see Peter Damian 
Fordun, 559 note 2 

Forest Cantons ( Waldstaetten) of Swiss 
Confederation, Chap, vn passim ; early 
history and character of, 185 sqq.; rela¬ 
tions with the Empire, 187 sqq.; eman¬ 
cipation of, 190 sq.; struggle with the 
Habsburgs, 188 sqq.; early alliance of, 
188; the federal pact of 1291, 189; vic¬ 
torious at Morgarten, 190; position in the 
Confederation, 194; transalpine conquests 
of, 198 sqq.; see Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Uri; see also Swiss Confederation 
Forests, forest-lands, 623, 717 sq., 720, 
724 sq., 748; Charter of the Forest, in 
England, 410 sq.; Ordinance concerning, 
426 

Forglen, 550 

Forll, 20, 768; under Robert of Naples, 34; 

besieged by cardinal Albomoz, 58 
Formariage, payment exacted from serfs, 721 
Forres, 437 

Fortescue, Sir John, quoted, 694; 731 
Forteviot, 552 

Forth, river, 548 sq., 551 sq., 554 sqq., 558, 
565 

Fortrenn, see Piets 
Fossombrone, 57 

Fouage , hearth-tax in France, 349 
France, royal power, xiv, 305, 341 sq., 656, 
683, 694 sq., 709 sq., 713 sq.; royal court, 
283, 328, 374 sq.; Council, 328, 336, 368 
sqq., 372, 385, 390, 683 sq.; constitutional 
development, compared with that of Eng¬ 
land, viii sq., 681 note 2, 683 sqq., 691 
sqq., 699, 709 sqq.; General Assemblies 
and States General, ix, xi, 16, 315, 318, 
326 sqq., 336, 349, 352 sq., 356, 362 sq., 
369, 384, 392, Chap, xxin passim ; early 
representation, 683 sq.; development of, 
084 sqq.; the choosing of representatives, 
689 sq.; the Third Estate, 692; organisa¬ 
tion and procedure, 693 sq.; decline of, 
694sq.; Provincial Estates, 695; adminis¬ 
tration: viii, 328 sqq., 336, 349, 383, 390 
sq., 683 sq., f 691, 713 sq.; reform move¬ 
ment led by Etienne Marcel, xi, 352 sqq.; 
later reforms, 372, 384 sqq.; VOrdonnance 
Cabochienne , 385 sq.; local government, 
331 sq., 385, 691; revenue and finance, 
656 sq.; under Philip IV, 324 sqq., 684; 
under Philip VI, 341 sq., 349 sq.; under 
Charles VI, 369, 372, 378 sq., 381, 383 sq.; 
and the States General, 351, 353,362, 369, 
384; aids, 357, 361, 369, 371, 378 sq., 
381,384, 389, 684 sq.; hearth-tax, 362,369 
sq.; revolts against taxation, 369 sq.; see 
also Chambre des Comptes, Coinage, Ga- 
belle ; royal charters, 333 sq.; Chancery, 
330; court of peers, 333, 335; see Parle- 
ment de Paris ; army, 335 sq., 842, 362, 


369; Oriflamme, 383, 386,390; navy, 346, 
362, 365, 367, 584 sq.; Church in, 15, 
280, 284 sq., 295 sqq., 307, 319 sq., 324, 

336 sq., 349 sq., 379; autonomous organi¬ 
sation of, 302; representation of the clergy, 
684, 687 Rq., 692; relations with the 
Papacy, xvi, 42, 86, 90 sq., 106,122,129, 
270, 272, 277 note 1, 280, 307 sq., 311 
sqq., 341 sqq., 377, 383, 388, 454, 706; 
see also Avignon; opposition to papal 
taxation, 280; and the Great Schism, 

291, 294 sq., 299 sqq., 366, 379; 
withdrawal of obedience, 295 sqq., 379; 
Inquisition in, 317 sqq.; monasteries 
in, 730; monastic Orders in, 780 sqq.; 
Mendicant OrderR in, 283,307,315,319 sq.; 
mysticism and heresy in, 781 sqq., 787 
Bqq., 794 aq., 810; social and economic 
condition of, xi, 342, 716, 721 sq., 727 sqq., 
730 sqq., 734 sq., 740 sq., 746 sq.; Jac¬ 
querie in, xi, 354 sq., 463, 738; commerce 
and industry in, 342, 371, 593; population, 
342; Jews in, see Jews; communes and 
towns in, 187 Bq., 356, 683 sq., 727; re¬ 
presentation of, 689 sqq.; culture, 109, 
282, 485; French language, 109, 137, 409, 
410 note , 446; literature in, 730, 740 sq., 
757, 761; art in, 158, 282; architecture, 
158, 168, 282; mercenary bands in, 282, 
285, 357 sq., 360 sq., 367, 577, 588; 
freebooters from, 194 sq., 202; acquisi¬ 
tions: Toulouse and Navarre, 307; Dau- 
phin6, 146, 349, 366; Roussillon, 589; 
others, 307, 323; extension of frontiers, 

323, 349; civil war between Armagnacs 
and Burgundians, 382 sqq., 388 sqq.; 
League of the Public Weal, 205; the 
Fronde, 432; the Revolution, 693, 695; 
relations with the Empire, 36, 86, 88, 90 
sq., 103, 106, 108 sq., 120, 129, 131 sqq., 
146, 324, 338, 343, 366, 379 sq.; with 
England, 17, 60, 202, 270, 292, 306, 321 
sq., 324, 337 sqq., 393, 400 sqq., 411 sq., 
420 sq., 428 sqq., 432, 434 sq., 448 Bq., 
475 sq., 485; war between Philip IV and 
Edward I, 85, 311, 321 sq., 403 sqq.; 
between Charles IV and Edward II, 338 
sq., 429 sq., 434 Bq.; see also Hundred 
Years’ War; alliance with Scotland, 233, 

292, 344, 376, 405, 437, 564 sq.; and 
Wales, 522,525; relations with Flanders, 
313 sq., 320 sqq., 324, 327, 332 sq , 335, 

337 sq., 341, 343 sqq., 349, 355, 362, 
370 sqq.; and the Swiss Confederation, 
202, 205 sq., 209, 211, 214 sq.; and 
Aragon, 3, 6, 305 sq., 308 sq., 311, 320, 

324, 402, 582 sqq., 589; and Castile, 236, 
292, 305 sq., 308, 36L, 363 sqq., 374, 376, 
401, 571,573, 575 sqq., 579; and Navarre, 
306 sqq., 350 sq., 353 sqq., 360 sq., 365, 
573; and Austria, 209; and Burgundy, 
149, 231; and Italy, 44, 76, 320, 376 sq.; 
and Genoa, 71, 73, 378; and Florence, 
17; and the struggle for Sicily, 582 sqq.; 
settlers from, in Ireland, 539; vii, 3, 7 
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gq., 16, 73 sq., 76, 82 sq., 94, 112, 116, 
135, 142, 225, 413,418, 432, 444, 754 sq.; 
tee also Paris; kings of, 52, 59 sq., 105, 
568, 683; see Charles IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, 
Henry I, Hugh, John I, II, Louis VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIV, Philip II, III, 
IV, V, VI; Midi of, 331; peasants in, 
728; see also Languedoc 

Franceschi, Piero do’, painter, geometrician, 
772; his frescoes at Arezzo, ib. 

Francesco, Veronese copyist, recovers Catul¬ 
lus, 755 

Franche Comt4 (Burgundy, free county of), 
99,205, 362, 379; and Rudolf of Habsburg, 
82,103; acquired by France, 103,109, 323; 
given to Philip the Bold, 358; Swiss suc¬ 
cesses in, 206 sqq.; acquired by Maximilian, 
208 sq.; serfdom in, 728; heiresses to, 153, 
323; counts of, see Louis de Maele, Mar¬ 
garet, countess of Flanders, Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy, Maximilian, Western Emperor, 
Otto IV, Philip V, king of France; see also 
Burgundy, dukes of 

Francis, St, of Assisi, 506, 751, 782, 784 sq., 
791, 794 sq.; mysticism of, 777, 779, 792 
sq.; his work and influence, 792 sqq., 796 ; 
First, Rule of, 788, 792; the Fiorctti , 795 

Franciscans, Franciscan Order, schism in, 
54 sq., 285,791,794; heresies in, 283 sq., 794 
sq.; mysticism of, 779, 792 sqq., 805 sq., 
811; compared with that of the Dominicans, 
793, 797 sqq.; Spiritual party in, 6, 17, 
120, 122, 283 sq., 779, 731 sq., 801; its 
com position and ideals, 794 sqq.; literature, 
795 sq. . 805; friarsof Primitive Observance, 
794; Reform of Strict Observance, 795; Ter- 
tiariesof,795sq.,799,801 sq., 809; relations 
with Lewis IV, 54 sq., 120, 122 sq., 125, 
128; conflict with John XXII, 55, 122, 
283 sq.; in France, 319 sq.; in Wales, 515; 
in China, 287; missionary work of,287sq., 
795; 53, 452, 790, 803sq.; see also Frati- 
colli 

Francolino, 29 

Franconia, 81, 110, 140, 167; nobles from, 
in Prussia, 263; massacre of Jews in, 657 

Frankfort (on Main), Rudolf of Habsburg 
elected at, 78; diet at (1291), 84; Adolf of 
Nassau elected at, 84 sq.; deposed at, 87; 
and election of Lewis the Bavarian, 114; 
diet at (1338), 130 sq., 706; ordinances of, 
130 sqq.; see also Licet iuris ; regulations 
for elections at, 144; trade of, 244; fair 
of, ib.; St Bartholomew’s Church at, 114, 
139, 144; Jews in, 658; 95,116, 119,139, 
152, 802 

Franks, Frankish empire, Frankish mon¬ 
archy, Jews under the, 638 sq.; territorial 
law under, 664; Salian,lawsof, 335; see also 
Carol in gi an s, Merovingians 

Frastenz, battle of, 212 

Fraticelli, 283, 789 sq., 795, 798, 802 

Fratres militiae Christi , 250; see Brethren of 
the Sword 

Fraubriinnen, battle of, 195 


Frauenburg, 262, 264; cathedral, 266; tomb 
of Copernicus, ib. 

Frauenfeld, 204 

Fraumiinster, 186; abbey of, in Zurich, 186, 
192 

Frederick I Barbarossa, Western Emperor, 
54, 81, 97, 102, 121, 149; and Bohemia, 
159; his grant to Liibeck, 216 

Frederick II, Western Emperor, 26, 49, 54, 
80, 86, 88, 95, 97, 583, 731; impersonated, 
81 sq.; and the Crown in Germany, 104 sq., 
141; his Golden Bull to Bohemia, 155, 
163; the Swiss and, 186 sqq.; and Prussia, 
254; and the Jews, 652; summons repre¬ 
sentatives, in Italy, 704 sq.; as precursor 
of the Renaissance, 751 

Frederick III (V) of Austria, Western Em¬ 
peror, and the Swiss Confederation, 201 
sqq., 211; allies with Louis XI against 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 205 sq.; 
makes peace with Charles, 207; secures 
Franche Comtb for Maximilian, 208; forms 
league in Swabia, 211 

Frederick I the Handsome, of Habsburg, 
duke of Austria, anti-king to Lewis IV, his 
claim to Bohemia and Moravia, 91, 93 sqq., 
155 sq.; marriage of, 587; candidate for the 
Empire (1308), 93; relations with Henry 
VII, 94; again candidate, 113; his election 
and coronation, 114; war with Lewis IV, 
114 sqq.; defeated at Mtihldorf, 47,115 sq., 
159, 338; reconciled with Lewis and be¬ 
comes joint-king, 121 sq ; and John XXII, 
46, 118,122. Italian policy, 40 sq., 46sq.; 
death of, 125, 191; 42, 119, 144 note, 156, 
190 

Frederick IV of Habsburg, duke of Austria 
(Tyrol), defeated by the Swiss, 198; de¬ 
prived of his states, 199 

Frederick II of Aragon, king of Sicily (Trin- 
acria), his accession, 3, 320,586sq.; policy, 
6, 96; his struggle with Anjou and Aragon, 
6 sqq., 586 sq.; and treaty of Caltabellotta, 
15, 23, 43, 587; alliance with Henry VII, 
34, 36, 38, 42 sq., 101, 271; Pisa and, 39; 
war with Robert of Naples, 43 sq.; the 
Catalan Company and, 588 sq. 

Frederick III of Aragon, king of Sicily 
(Trinacria), treaty with Joanna I of Naples, 
63 

Frederick of Wittelsbach, duke of Upper 
Bavaria, 150 sq., 165 

Frederick I (VI) of Hohenzollern, Elector of 
Brandenburg, burgrave of Nuremberg, 175 

Frederick (IV) of Hohenzollern, burgrave of 
Nuremberg, 116, 124 

Frederick, duke of Lorraine, 86 

Frederick (I) the Quarrelsome, margrave of 
Meissen, landgrave of Thuringia, 86, 94, 
117 

FrederickII, margrave of Meissen, landgrave 
of Thuringia, marriage negotiations, 117; 
132, 138 

Frederick, Don, of Castile, brother of Alfonso 
X, 569 
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Frederick, Don, illegitimate son of Alfonso 
XI of Castile, master of the Order of Sant¬ 
iago, 574 sqq.; executed, 577 
Free Companies, tee Army 
Free Spirit, sect of the, tee Brethren of the 
Free Spirit 

Fregoso, Domenico, doge of Genoa, 61 
Freiamt, partition of the, 200; 213 
Freising, bishopric of, 278; bishop of, 122 
Fresco, illegitimate son of Azzo VIII of 
Ferrara, 28 sq. 

Fresoobaldi, family of, in Florence, 11, 21; 
firm of, 433 

Friars (MendicantOrders), vii, xvi sq., 307, 
497 sq., 788; attacked by Wyclif, 493 
note 2, 495, 502, 504; missionary work of, 
287; mysticism of, 777, 789, 791, 796, 803, 
809; popular preachers, 799 sq., 807; tee 
also Dominicans, Franciscans 
Fribourg, foundation of, 185; alliances and 
policy, 188, 193, 197, 206 sqq., 213; and 
Berne, 193, 203; and Savoy, \b. y 208 sq.; 
admitted into Swiss Confederation, 210, 
213; possessions, ib.\ Congress of (1476), 
208 

Frickthal, 214 

Friedenschiffe , patrol ship of the Hansa, 223 
sq. 

Friends of God, 796 sq., 803 sqq., 809; ori¬ 
gin and activities of, 800 sqq. 

Friesland, 134, 229; war with Holland, 233 ; 

pirates in, ib. 

Frisches Half, 254 

Frisia, Frisians, 82, 724 sq.; West, 82; the 
Lex Fruionum , 665 
Friuli, 300 

Froissart, 342, 355, 458, 485, 738, 740; 
Chroniquet of, 370 note, 740; quoted, 730; 
his description of John Ball,quoted,739sq. 
Fronde , the, in France, 432 
Frontinus, De aquaeductibut of, 762 
Fucecchio, marshes of, 40 
Fuerot y charters, in Spain, 594 sqq. 
Fuerteventura, island, 581 
Fulda, monastery of, 762 
Furnone, 4 
Furka, pass, 186 
Fumes, battle of, 321 
Fiirstenberg, count of, tee Henry 
Furstenwalde, treaty of, 150 

Gabelle , salt-tax in France, 350, 362, 369 
Gabrielli, Cante de’, of Gubbio, podestft of 
Florence, 14 

Gaddi, Taddeo, painter, 771 
Gaels, Gaelic language, 546 sqq. 

Gaeta, 72; besieged, 3; Ladislas crowned at, 
73 

Gaetani, family of, 4,6sq., 16 sq., 43, 51,315 
Gaetani, Benedict, cardinal, tee Boniface 
VIII, Pope 
Gaetani, Loffred, 8 
Gaetani, Peter, his estates, 7 
Galata, 27, 48 

Galich (Halicz), 604; see Galicia (in Poland) 


Galicia (in Poland, Halicz), 604 sq., 607; 
rise of, 609sqq., 614sq.; character and 
policy of, 611, 615; union with Volhynia, 
610; and the Tartar invasions, 614sq.; 
kingdom of, 615; aristocracy in, 606, 611; 
Church in, 622; princes of, 611 sqq., 615; 
princes and kings of, tee Daniel, Mstislav 
of Tordpets, Homan of Volbynia, Shvamo, 
Vasil’ko, Vladimirko, Yaroslav Osmomysl 
Galicia (in Spain), 576; invaded by Portu¬ 
guese, 579; and John of Gaunt, 580; 
language, 572 

Galindia, Galindians, 257, 262, 267 
Gall, St, missionary, 528 
Gallipoli, massacre of Catalans and Ara¬ 
gonese in, 588 

Galloway, 551 sq., 555sq., 562; administra¬ 
tion in, 558; revolts in, 559; Norse power 
in, 560; lords of, tee Alan, Fergus, Uchtred 
Gallura, judge of, see Visconti, Nino 
Galway, bay of, 528, 546 
Gam, David, of Brecknock, 526 
Gama, Vasco da, 651 

Gamaliel VI, Jewish patriarch of Palestine, 
634 

Gambacorta, Pietro, lord of Pisa, 70 sq. 
Gammelsdorf, battle of, 113 
Gandia, .568 

Gaon, head of Jewish Rabbinical college, 
636; see Hai, Saadiah 
Garcilaso de la Vega, tee Vega, Garcilaso de 
Gamier, papal collector in England, 451,490 
Garonne, river, 306, 355, 403, 429 
Gartner , labourers, 736 
Garves, Bernard of, cardinal, 282 
Gascony, Gascons, 42, 340, 354, 361, 376, 
412, 431, 419, 747; abandonment of Cas¬ 
tilian claims to (1254), 569; Edward I and, 
393, 400sqq., 544; his policy in, 402; 
Philip IV’s designs on, 320 sq., 403; war 
in (1294-7), 321, 403 sqq., 408 sq., 
519; English administration in, 416, 420 
Bq.; Charles IV’s successes in, 338sq., 
428sqq.; revolt against the Black Prince 
in, 363; French successes in, 363 sq.; 
supports Armagnacs, 382 sq., 388; wine 
trade of, 402; towns in, tb.\ troops from, in 
Spain, 574, 577; seneschals of, 419 sq., 
429; see also Aquitaine 
Gaster, 192, 201, 213 

Gaston (III) Phtfbus, count of Foix, viscount 
of B6arn, 354, 592, 717 
Gaul, 82, 183, 343; Christianity in. 527 sq.; 
Jews in, 632, 638; see alto Carolingians, 
Franks, Merovingians 

Gavaston, Peter of, earl of Cornwall, career 
of, 412 sqq.; execution of, 414 sq.; 417, 
421 sq., 424, 432; his father, 412 
Gaza, Theodore, author of Greek grammar, 
759 ; as copyist, 764; translates Aristotle, 
759, 768; 766, 769 

Gedymin, grand duke of Lithuania, 259 
Gelnhausen, Conrad of, his FpUtola Con - 
cordiae , 293 

Geneva, 97,183,209,214; annexed by Savoy, 
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60; pays ransom to Confederates, 207; 
to mercenary band, 210; bishop ol, tee 
John-Louis 
Geneva, lake of, 184 
Gennep, see William 

Genoa, and the Sicilian war, 7; war with 
Pisa, 9, 27; Henry VII and, 33, 37 sq., 
99; factions in,43sq.,96; siege and relief 
of, 41, 43sqq.; and Matteo Visconti, 45; 
tignoria of Robert of Naples, 52, 60; of 
archbishop Giovanni Visconti, 57, 61; 
dogeship established, 60 sq.; submits to 
French domination, 71, 378; revolts, 73; 
wars with Venice, 27sq., 48, 60sqq., 76, 
96, 590; victory at Curzola, 27; defeated 
at La Loiera, 49, 61; peace of Turin, 61, 
63; war with Aragon for Sardinia, 590; 
relations with the Eastern Empire, 27, 44, 
61, 287; Genoese mercenaries, 342; ships 
at Sluys, 346; trade of, 27, 44, 60, 75 sq.; 
bank of San Giorgio, 77; colonies, 27, 60; 
Torre del Faro, 44; xiv, 2 sq., 6, 24, 34, 
70, 96sq., 286, 298, 432, 755, 808, 812; 
archbishop of, 5; doges of, see Adorno (An- 
toniotto, Gabriele), Boccanera (Simone), 
Fregoso, Guarco, Montalto 
Geoffrey, abbot of St Albans, 785 
Geoffrey, prior of Llanthony, bishop of 
St David's, election of, 513 
Geoffrey of Paris, chronicler, 333; Histoire 
de France of, quoted, 646 
George of Trebizond, Greek scholar in Italy, 
759, 766, 768 sqq. 

Georgenburg, fort, 256 
Georgia, architecture in, 612; queen of, see 
Tamara 

Gerald V, count of Armagnac, 306 
Gerald, castellan of Pembroke, 535; de¬ 
scendants of, ib. ; tee Geraldines 
Gerald de Barry (Giraldus Cambrensis), life 
and work of, 512 sq. ; and the see of 
St David's, 513; on the papal sanction to 
the conquest of Ireland, 539; and John’s 
expedition to Ireland, 541 sq.; Itinerary 
and Description of, 513; 521, 534 sq. 
Geraldines, barons, in Ireland, 540, 546 sq. 
Gerard of San Donnino, as author of the 
Introduction to the Eternal Gospel , 791 
Gerdauen, 258 

Gerhard, archbishop of Mayence, secures 
election of Adolf of Nassau, 84 sq.; deserts 
him, 86 sq. 

Gerichtsherr , jurisdictional lord, 722,734 sq., 
737; Gerichtsherrschaft , 732, 735; tee alto 
Vogt 

Gerlaeh of Nassau, archbishop of Mayence, 
134 sq., 142, 150 
German, St, of Russia, 623 
Germans (early), Germania of Tacitus, 672; 

tee Alemanni, Burgundians, Lombards 
Germany, Germans, Chaps, in, rv,v; survival 
of the Empire in, 102 sqq.; royal authority 
in, 82 sq., 89 sqq., 102; position and 
resources of the Crown in, 104 sqq., 141 
sq.; decline of monarchy, 250; break up 


of the Empire, x, 732; power of the princes 
in, 80, 102, 111, 126, 145, 197, 705; see 
also Habsburgs, Luxemburg, house of, 
Wittelsbach, house of,etc.; feudalism in,* 
104 sq., 625, 705, 708, Chap, xxi v passim; 
constitutional development in, 111, 141 
sqq., 714; see Golden Bull of Charles IV; 
representative institutions in, 695, 705 sq., 
708; cities and towns in, x, 54, 88, 105, 
110 sq., 136, 142, 145, 151 sq., 196 sq.; 
growth of, 723; decline of, 245; representa¬ 
tion of, 705 sq.; confederations of, 80, 111, 
145,152 sq.; see also Hansa, Landfrieden , 
Rhine, Wend towns; social and economio 
condition, 111 sq., 716, 718, 720 sqq., 728, 
730 sqq., 734 sqq., 739 sq., 744 sqq.; 
growth of population, 723, 725; Black 
Death in, xiv, 140, 149; serfdom in, 728, 
734sqq.; peasant revolts in, 739; Weis- 
tUmer in, 721, 740, 744 sqq.; eastward 
expansion, xvii, 109sq., 2l6sq., 249sq., 
Chap, ix (see Teutonic Order), 718, 723, 
735 sq., 746; the work of reclamation, 725 
sq.; colonial estates, 726. 734sqq.; German 
peasants in Prussia, 263, 725, 736; Ger¬ 
mans in Bohemia, 156 sq., 168, 171, 173, 
181; in Russia, 613; in Poland, 659; 
commerce of, xiv, 75, 80, 97, Chap, viii 
passim , 617; of South German cities, 244 
sq.; relations with the Papacy, xvi, 119 
sqq.; tee also Empire, Western, relations 
with the Papacy; Church and clergy in, 
82, 86, 120 sqq., 131 sq., 148 sq., 162, 
641, 649; resists papal taxation and pro¬ 
visions, xvi, 146, 148, 277sq., 280; inter¬ 
dict in, 119,122, 800 sq.; religious Orders, 
mysticism and heresy in, xx, 38, 122,786 
sq., 790, 795 sqq., 804 sq., 807; Jews in, 
see Jews; culture in, xiv, 97; literature 
in, 730, 735, 741, 757, 762, 796 sq., 799 
sqq.; painters, 282; German troops in 
Italy, 33, 37sq., 40, 44, 50, 99sqq.; in 
France, 342, 355, 357; relations with 
France, 108 sq., 131 sq., 323, 380, 383; 
and England, 439; and Spain, 570, 574, 
577; vii, xi, 31, 72,175 sq., 186, 202,344, 
372, 377 sqq., 619 sq.; kings of, tee 
Henry I the Fowler, Romans, kings of 
the; tee also Empire, Western 

Gerona, besieged by the French, 309, 585; 
697, 700 

Gersau, 197, 213 

Gershom of Mayenoe, 640 

Gcrsike, 249 

Gerson, Jean, 302, 304, 384, 803, 810 

Gertrude the Great, St, mystic, 796 sq. 

Gertrud© of Hackeborn, abbess of Helfde, 
796 sq. 

Gessenay, 207 

Gesuati, religious congregation, 304, 807 

Gex, 208 

Ghent, 234, 322, 409, 732; cloth trade of, 
345 sq.; James van Artevelde in, 346; 
negotiations with Edward III at, ib.; 
parliament at, ib.; revolts, 869 sqq.; 
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Philip van Artevelde in, 370; submits to 
Philip the Bold, 371 

Gherardesca, Guido della, lord of Pisa, 
41 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, sculptor, work of, 771; 

Commentaries of, ib, 

Giani, Niccolo, 67 

Gibraltar, captured from the Moors, 673; re¬ 
captured and besieged, 674 
Gibraltar, Straits of, 567 
Gij6n, battle of, 575 

Gilbert, bishop of Bangor and Hereford, 452; 
treasurer, 473 sqq. 

Gilbert, bishop of Limerick, papal legate, 
533 

Gilbert, St, of Sempringham, founds Gil- 
bertine Order, 7S6 

Gilds, 644; of Florence, 10, 13; Artt, xiii, 
21, 65 sq., 68 sq., 75; in Siena, 69 sq.; 
see also Lava , Arte della ; in Germany, 
111; of Zurich, 197; of Paris, 342; in 
Ireland, ,544 ; in Spain, 593; in Flanders, 
xii sq.; Merchants’ (Gild Merchant), 593, 
620, 644, 655; see Hansa, Merchant ad¬ 
venturers 
Gilgenburg, 258 

Gillecomgnn, husband of Gruoch of Scotland, 
554 note 2 

Giocondo, Fra, of Verona, scholar and archi¬ 
tect, 762 
Giormco, 209 

Giotto, xix, 22; influence of, 771 
Giovanni, St, da Capistrano, 659, 811 
Giovunni Domenici, his Regola del govern/) 
di cura familiare , 766 

Giovanni Gualberti, St, founds Order of 
Vallombrosa, 780 

Gtraldns Cambrensis, see Gerald de Barry 
Gironde, river, 522 
Girvan, 551 

GHe , a feudal right, 717 
Giustiniani, family of, 30 
Giustiniani, Venetian admiral, 48 
Glamorgan, conquered by the Normans, 509 
sq.; 519; lordship of, 518; revolt in, 520; 
acquired by Hugh Despenser the younger, 
422, 520; lords of, see FitzHamon, 
Gloucester, earls of 
Glanviile, IUnulf, 666, 675 
Gbippon, Charles, Prussian leader, 257 
Glarus, 190; and Austria, 192 sq., 196 sq., 
201; member of Swiss Confederation, 192 
sq , 196 sq., 199, 203 sq., 213; alliances 
and policy, 197, 201, 203, 205, 210 sq., 
213; possessions, 197, 201,213 
Glasgow, 565; diocese of, 557 
Gleb, St, prince of Murom; murdered, 599; 

canonised, 600 
Glendalough, 536 
Glen Dochart, 550 
Glendower, see Glyn D^r 
Glen mama, battle of, 531 
GlernSaggart, 531 

Gloucester, 431, 512, 554; Statute of, 394; 
parliament at (1378), 459 sq., 491; Jews 


in, 653; St Peter’s abbey at, 432; estates 
of, 447; see also Clare 

Gloucester, Thomas of Woodstock, duke of 
(earl of Buckingham,Essex,and Northamp¬ 
ton), marriage, 447, 475; his French cam¬ 
paign,367, 468; policy of,457sq.,475, 477; 
leader of opposition party, 468 sqq.; de¬ 
cline of his power, 471 sqq., 475 sq.; arrest 
and death of, 477; ix, 479 sq. 

Gloucester, Gilbert de Clare, the elder, earl 
of, lord of Glamorgan, 518; 645 
Gloucester, Gilbert de Clare, the younger, 
earl of, 413; a Lord Ordainer, 416; slain, 
421, 520; his heiresses, 421 sq., 520 
Gloucester, Robert, earl of, lord of Glamor¬ 
gan, 511 

Gloucester, Thomas Despenser, earl of, 
477 

Glyn Cothi, Lewis, Welsh poet, 526 
Glyn Dwr (Glendower), Owain (Owain ap 
Gruffydd), lord of Glyn I)yfrdwy,522 sq.; 
his revolt, 523 sq.; failure and death of, 
525; 526; his daughter, 524; his family, 
525 

Glyn Dyfrdwy, Glyn Dwr’s revolt in, 523 
Gmiind, 168 
Godersheim, 377 
Godfrey, abbot of Lekno, 253 
Godibert, Fleming, in Rhos, 535 
Godred, king of Man, blockades Dublin, 
537 

Godric, St, of Finchale, 785 
Golden Bull, of Frederick II, to Bohemia, 
155 

Golden Bull, of Charles IV, x, 54, 106, 147 
sq., 154,649; publication of, 143; its clauses, 
143 sqq., 150 sq.; those relating to Bohe¬ 
mia, 163sq.; its purpose and effect, 54,145 
sq., 164 

Golden Horde (Altyn Ordu y Kipchak, Zolo - 
tdya ()rdn) y khanate of, 614; court of, 625; 
see Saray; subjection of Russia to, 615, 
623, 625, 628; and the struggle for the 
Great Principality, 625 sqq., 630; alliance 
with Moscow, 625 sqq.; dissolution of, 627 
sq.; conquered by Tuqtamish, 628; khans 
of, 613 note , 615, 619, 621 sqq.; see Batu, 
Mamay, Tulubugha, Tuqtamish 
Goldene Aue, reclamation of, 726 
Goldingen, 264 
Golin, Martin von, 258 
Gdllhcim, battle of, 87, 189 
Golub, 262 
Gomera, island, 581 

Gonzaga, family of, in Mantua, library of, 
755; educational work of Vittorino da 
Feltre in, 765 sq. 

Gonzaga, Cecilia, 766 sq.; Pisanello’s medal 
of, 767, 773 

Gonzaga, Elisabetta, wife of Quid’ Ubaldo 
of Montefeltro, 767 

Gonzaga, Francesco, marquess of Mantua.767 
Gonzaga, Gianfranoesco, marquess of Man¬ 
tua, 766; medal of, 773 
Gorizia, count of, see Henry 
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GOrlitz, district of, acquired by Bohemia, 
159; duchy of, formed, 153,174; 175; duke 
of, tee John of Luxemburg 
Gormflaith, sister of Maelmora of Leinster, 
marriages of, 532 
Gorodno, tee Grodno 

Gosuddr\ name for monarch, in Russia, 624, 
631; gosuddrttvo , the State, 624 
Goths, 549 

Gotland, island of, commerce of, 217,219sq., 
249; association of Germans in, 217; at¬ 
tacked by WaldemarlV of Denmark, 221; 
pirates in, 224, 231; 250 
Gotfceswcrder, 259 
Gough, Matthew, of Maelor, 526 
Gower, lordship of, struggle for, 422, 520 
Gower, John, poet, 458, 485 
Goz, E stout de, Conte des vilains de Verson 
of, 721 

Gozzadini, family of, in Bologna, 72 
Gradenigo, Pietro, doge of Venice, election, 
27; and war of Ferrara, 29; conspiracy 
against, 30 sq.; death of, 31, 48 
Grado, 61 

Granada, Moorish kingdom of, Chap, xx 
passim; policy of, 567 sq.; and the civil 
wars in Castile, 569 sqq., 575; Castilian 
expeditions against and conquests from, 
567, 571, 573 sq., 577, 581; civil war in, 
577; massacre of Jews in (1066), 637; 661; 
conquest of, 662; king of, 569, 577, 637, 
658; see also Abu-Sa‘Id, Muhammad II, 
V, Nasr 

Grand Assize , the, 666 
Grand Companies, see Army, Catalonia 
Grande Chartreuse, 781, 786 
Grandmont, Order of, 275, 285, 780 
Grands Jours , in Normandy and Champagne, 
332 

Grandson, siege and battle of, 207; 208, 213 
Grasberg, 203 

Gratian, xviii, 501 note; Decretum of, 107 
note 2, 311 
Graudenz, 262 

Gravina, count of, see John, duke of Durazzo 
Great Charter, see Magna Carta 
Great Schism, viii, xvi, 63, 71, 73 sq., 174 
sq., 284, 366, 370, 379 sq., 388, 491 sq., 
503, 810; elections of Urban VI and Cle¬ 
ment VII, 290 sq., 491; rival obediences, 
xvi, 292, 299; theological opinions, 293 
sq.; withdrawal of French obedience, 295 
sqq., 379; negotiations between the Popes, 
297 sqq.; Council of Pisa, 299 sq.; Council 
of Constance, 301; the Schism terminated, 
74, 301; re-opened, 74; effects of, on Papacy 
and Church, xvi, 301 sqq.; and heresy, 284 
Greece, 609, 765; sciences and learning of, 
637, 652; sculpture of, 771; Spanish ad¬ 
venturers in, 589; Jews in, 632, 649; mi¬ 
grant shepherds in, 747; tee also Empire, 
Eastern, Greek language 
Greek language and literature, 652, 757; 
study of, in Florence and elsewhere, 758 
sqq., 764 sqq.; Greek manuscripts, 759, 


761, 763 sq.; translations of, 757,759sqq., 
765, 768; Greek grammar, 759 
Green, counsellor of Richard II, 476 
Gregorio of Citt& di Castello (Gregorius 
Tifemas), 768 

Gregory I the Great, Pope, and the Jews, 634, 
638; writings of, 778, 783, 792 
Gregory VII, Pope, 90; and Russia, 601; and 
Castile, 660 

Gregory IX, Pope, 4, 316; and the Teutonic 
Order, 254; and the Russian Church, 255 
Gregory X, Pope, 17; and election of Rudolf 
of Habsburg, 78 sq., 103; and Alfonso X, 
570; and France, 307; attacks usury, 655 
Gregory XI, Pope, relations with the Empire, 
150 sqq., 280; and election of Wenceslas, 
152; sanctions treaty between Naples and 
Sicily, 63; at war with Florence, 67; and 
the Visconti, 452; and the Hundred Years’ 
War, 365,453,579; and England,451 sqq., 
488 sqq.; and Wyclif, 488, 495; issues 
bulls against him, 490 sq., 494, 497, 499; 
and John Milftf, 172; and 8t Catherine of 
Siena, 808; his return to Rome, 272,288 sq., 
366, 808, 810; his debts, 281; his reforms, 
285; his death, 63, 67, 289, 491; 367 
Gregory XII (Angelo Correr), Pope, election, 
298; negotiations with Benedict XIII, 73, 
298 sqq.; the Council of Pisa and, 299; 
holds council atCividale,300; andLadiBlas 
of Naples, 73, 300; and heresy, 284; ab¬ 
dicates, 301; 302 

Greifensee, captured by Swiss Confederates, 
202 

Greifswald, 219 note 
Gremios , gilds, in Spain, 593 
Greuges , grievances, in Spain. 703sq.; Dereeho 
de , right of the Cortes inAragon, 597, 703 
Greve, river, 37 

Grey League, in the Grisons, 197, 212 
Grey, Reginald de, the elder, lord of Ruthin, 
517 

Grey, Reginald de, the younger, lord of 
Ruthin, his quarrel with Glyn Dwr, 
523 sq. 

Gritlin FitzWilliam, see FitzWilliam, Griffin 
Grimaldi, family of, in Genoa, 43, 96 
Grisons, 183, 197, 213 sq.; leagues of, 212; 
war with Austria, ib. 

Grodno (Gorodno), 258; principality of, 604; 

conquered by Lithuania, 614 
Groenendael, hermitage of, 802 sq. 

Gronw, family of, 521 
Groote, Gerard, of Deventer, xx, 304; his 
work, 803 sq. 

Grosseteste, Robert, 655 note; his Rules, 730 
Grosseto, 34 

Grosskomtur , official of Teutonic Order, 261 
sq. 

Grossmimster, chapter of, 192 
Gruffydd ap Cynan, prince of Gwynedd, re¬ 
sists the Normans, 508sqq.; conquests of, 
511; death of, ib, 

Gruffydd ap Gwenwynwyn, prince of Powys, 
516 
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Gruffydd ap Llywelyn, prince o! Gwynedd, 
Powys, and Deheubarth, 508 sq. 
Gruffydd, illegitimate son of Llywelyn ap 
lorwerth, 515 

Gruffydd ap Nicholas of Dynevor, 525 
Gruffydd ab Owain, lord of Southern Powys, 
death of, 519 

Gruffydd “de la Pole” of Southern Powys, 
520 

Gruffydd ap Rhys, prince of Deheubarth, 
511; death of, ib.; his sons, ib. 

Grund, Henry am, parish priest of Stanz, 
210 

Grundherrschaft , type of estate, 722, 734 sq., 
737 

Griiningen, landmeister of Livonia, 256 
Grunwald, see Tannenberg 
Gruoch, wife of Macbeth, king of Scotland, 
553, 554 note 2 
Griitli, meadow of, 189 
Gruy^res, 193, 213; counts of, 197, 213 
Grynaeus, Simon, 762 
Guadalquivir, river, 567, 593 
Guarco, Antonio di, doge of Genoa, 71 
Guarino da Verona, educationist, pupil of 
Chrysoloras, 759; his work at Ferrara 
and elsewhere, 765 sq.; translates Strabo, 
768; 767, 769 sq. 

Guarino, Battista, 762; his De ordine doceiuli 
et studendi , 766 
Guastalla, 45 
Gubbio, 14 

Guelders, wars with Brabant, 83, 377; allies 
with Edward I, 86; duke of, 377, 380 
Gu^rande, peace of, 360 
Guernsey, captured by Owain of Wales, 522; 

“States” of, 706 
Guesclin, Du, see Du Guesclin 
Gugler , freebooters, 194 sq. 

Guicciardini, Luigi, Gonfalonier of Justice 
in Florence, 68 
Guido, count of Battifolle, 41 
Guido I, count of Montefeltro, lord of Urbino, 
7; Ghibelline captain in Pisa, 8 sqq. 
Quid’ Ubaldo, count of Montefeltro, duke of 
Urbino, 767 
Guienne, see Aquitaine 
Guilabert*, John, 278 

Guinea, county of, restored to England, 857 
Guinigi, Paolo, lord of Lucca, 72 
Guipuzcoa, 584 
Giimmenen, 193, 208 

Gunilda, handmaiden of Queen Matilda, 786 
note 

Gunther, count of Schwarzburg, candidate 
for Empire, 139, 144 note 
Guthfrith, Danish king of Dublin and Water¬ 
ford, 530 

Gutsherrschaft , type of estate, 734, 736 sq. 
Guttstadt, 258 

Guy of Dampierre, count of Flanders, 83, 
807; ally of Edward I against Philip IV, 
311, 321 sq., 403; death of, 322; his sons, 
ib. 

Guy of Flanders, 99 


Guzm&n el Bueno, governor of Tarifa, 572 sq.; 
his son, 572 

Guzm&n, Doha Leonorde, 574sq.; murdered, 
575 

Gwent, 509; affray in, 512 
Gwenwynwyn, prince of Powys, 514 
Gwydir, 522 

Gwynedd, principality of, Chap xvxi passim; 
Norman conquests in, 508 sqq.; struggle 
with Henry II, 511 sq.; ascendancy of, 
under Llywelyn ap lorwerth, 513 sq.; an¬ 
nexations by the Crown in, 515 sq., 518; 
conquests of, under Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, 
516; and the Edwardian settlement, 517 
sq.; line of, 508, 618; princes of, see David 
ap Llywelyn, David ab Owain, Gruffydd ap 
Cynan, Gruffydd ap Llywelyn, Llywelyn ap 
Gruffydd, Llywelyn ap lorwerth, Owain 
ap Gruffydd, Owain Gwynedd 
Gwynllwg, 521 

Gyrovagi , vagabond monks, 285 

Habsburg, castle of, 92; count of, 186 
Habsburgs, family of, possessions and ac¬ 
quisitions of, 78, 81, 105, 110, 126, 165 
sq.; Carinthia, 128, 161, 165; Tyrol, 147 
sq., 165; Franche Comtd, 208 sq ; posses¬ 
sions and policy in Switzerland, 185 sqq., 
195 sq.; resistance of Swiss Confederates 
to, 188 sqq., 193sqq.; defeated at Morgar- 
ten, 190; seignorial rights abolished, 199; 
lose Aargau, 199 sq.; relations with Lewis 
IV, 113, 115 sq., 119 sqq., 125 sq., 128 sq., 
132, 191; and the Hundred Years’ War, 
129, 132; and Charles IV, 146 sq.; and 
Bohemia, 155 sqq., 165 sq.; treaty with 
house of Luxemburg, 148, 165 sq.; regain 
imperial crown under Frederick III, 201; 
alliance with France, 202; 31, 79, 85, 89, 
91 sqq., 106, 118, 135, 156, 211; see also 
Austria; see Austria, dukes of; see also 
Agnes, Catherine, John, Maximilian 
(grand master of the Teutonic Order), 
Rudolf the Silent, Rudolf (king of the 
Romans) 

Hadrian IV (Nicholas Breakspeare), Pope, 
his sanction to Henry II’s annexation of 
Ireland, 534, 539 sq.; his bull Laudabiliter > 
540; 785 

Hadrian’s Wall, 548 
Hagenbach, Peter von, 205 sq. 

Hai, Gaon (head of Rabbinical College), 636 
note 

Hainault, 109, 134, 377,431,434,724, 802; 
relations with France, 323; union with 
Flanders and Brabant, 346; house of Bur¬ 
gundy in, 379; counts of, 323, 431, 436; 
see Holland, counts of; sec also Philippa 
Hakon IV, king of Norway, 218; his expedi¬ 
tion to Scotland, 560 

Hakon VI (Magnusson), king of Norway and 
Sweden, marriage with Margaret of Den¬ 
mark, 220 sq.; treaty with the Ilansa, 222 
Hales, treasurer for Richard II, beheaded, 
462; 463 
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Halicz, tee Galicia 
Halidon Hill, battle of, 437 
Halley’s comet, 13 
Hallwil, Hans von, 207 
Hallwil, Turing von, the younger, 205 
Hamburg, 97, 233; importance of, 216, 247; 
trade of, 218; treaty with Liibeck, ih. t 242; 
England and, 217,238; commercial policy 
of, 231 

Hanmer, Sir David, judge, daughter of, 
523 

Hanmer, John, 525 
Hanover, 737 

Hansa, Hanseatio League, Chapter vm; de¬ 
rivation of the term, 216; contemporary 
definition, 246 note 2; and Rudolf of Habs- 
burg, 80 sq.; origin and growth of, 216 sqq., 
268; trading associations, 217; staples, 217 
sq., 220; alliances of towns, 218 sq.; num¬ 
ber of, 229, 246; meetings of ( Hantetarj ), 
221, 226, 229, 231, 234 sq., 237 sq., 240, 
246 sq.; democratic movements within, 
228 sq.; re-formation of, 229; disputes 
within, 234 ; organisation of, 245 sqq.; de¬ 
cline of, 247; relations with Scandinavia, 
219sqq., 231 sq., 240; treaty of Stralsund, 
222; relations with Queen Margaret, 222 
sqq.; with Eric of Pomerania, 229 sq.; 
and Christian I, 240 sqq.; trade with Eng¬ 
land, 224 sq.; conflicts with, 226 sq., 236 
sqq.; treaties of Utrecht, 239; and trade 
of Flanders, 218, 220, 227 sq., 232 sqq., 
239 sq.; and Russia, 217 sq., 227, 243 sq., 
617; factory in Novgorod, 617; decline of 
Prussian trade, 241; competition of Dutch, 
231 sq., 235; and South German towns, 
244; and the pirates, 223 sq., 229 sq., 233, 
240, 247; commodities of commerce, 225, 
230 sqq., 239, 211 sqq., 617; regulations 
concerning, 234; trade in bay salt, 230 
sqq., 235 sqq., 242; xiii, 97, 111, 152, 263, 
265; see alto Bruges, Cologne, Liibeck, 
Novgorod, Prussia, Wend towns 
Harald Hardrada, king of Norway, marriage, 
600 

Harclay, Andrew, see Carlisle, earl of 
Harcourt, family of, 351 
Harcourt, Godfrey of, 348 
Harding, Stephen, tee Stephen Harding 
“ Harelle , La,” insurrection in Rouen, 369 
Harfleur, captured by Henry V, 387 sq. 
Harju, Danish colony in, 251 
Harlech, castle, 518; taken by Glyn D$r, 
524; his parliament at, 525; recaptured, ib.; 
siege of (1461-8), 526 
Haro, house of, in Castile, 569 
Harold II, king of England, daughter of, 
600 

Harold, earl of Orkney, Caithness, and Shet¬ 
land, 560; his wife, ib. 

Harphius, Franciscan mystic, 803, 810 
Hartmann, son of Rudolf of Habsburg, 81 
note 2 

Hartwig, archbishop of Bremen, 249 sq. 
Harun ar-Rashid, caliph, 639 note 


Hasdai ibn Shabrufc, court physician at Cor¬ 
dova, 637 

Haselbury, church, 785 
Hash, 193 

Hastings, John, claimant to Scottish throne, 
558 note 2, 563 sq. 

Hastings, John, earl of Pembroke, sec Pem¬ 
broke 

Hatbern, 419 
Havel, river, 726 
Haverford, 535, 546 
Hawarden, 523 

HawiBe the Strong, heiress of Powys, 519 
sq. 

Hawkwood, Sir John, condottiere in Italy, 
63, 66 sq., 71 sq., 271 sq. 

Hawley, slain in Westminster Abbey, 459, 
491 

Haxey, clerk of the common bench, case of, 
476 

Hay, 516 

Hebrew, Hebrew literature, 650 sqq., 659; 
study of, in Italy, 761, 763; see also Tal¬ 
mud 

Hebrides (the Isles), 537, 551, 553; sur¬ 
rendered to Scotland, 560; lord of, tee 
Somerled 
Hegau, 212 

Heidelberg, university of, 181 
Heiligenberg, tee Werdenberg-Heiligenberg 
Heilly, Jacques de, 376 
Heimback, 89 
Helbling, Seifried, 730 
Helen, daughter of Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, 
515 

Helfde, Cistercian convent of, 796 sq. 
Hclmold, Chronica Slarorum of, 725 
Helsingborg, defeat of Hanseatic League at, 
221 

Helvetii, the, 183 sq. 

Hemingburgh, Walter of, 276 note 2, 404; 

chronicle of, 404, 410 note 
Hengwiller, the meier of, 745 
Hennebont, siege of, 347 
Henry I, the Fowler, king of Germany, 104 
Henry IV, Western Emperor, 147; and 
Russia, 601 

Henry VI, Western Emperor, 105 note 
Henry (VII), king of the Romans, 186 
Henry VII, Western Emperor, count of Lux¬ 
emburg, election of, 31 sq., 93; character 
and ideals, ib., 97; his claims, 37,101, 108; 
policy in Germany, 31, 92,94; acquisition 
of Bohemia, 95,156; his Italian expedition, 
2 sq., 22 sq., 25, 27, 32 sqq., 39, 50, 54, 
56, 64, 95 sqq., 103,108 sq., 271; in Lom¬ 
bardy, 32 sqq., 55, 98 sq.; march to Rome, 
34 sq., 100; his coronation there, 35,100; 
breach with the Pope and with Naples, 36 
sqq., 100 sq.; besieges Florence, 36 Bq.; 
subsequent campaign, 37 sq., 101; causes 
of his failure, 88; and Clement V, 29, 31 
sq., 34 sqq., 42, 99 sqq., 271; agreements 
with, 94 sq., 108; supports him against 
Venice, 29; quarrels with him, 35 sqq., 100 
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sq., 107; and Robert of Naples, 32, 34 sqq., 
99 sqq .,271; proposed cession of th e Arelate, 
32, 35; and Philip IV, 36 sq., 86, 99 sqq.; 
and Frederick of Sicily, 34, 36, 38, 101, 
271; and Switzerland, 190 sq.; and the 
Teutonic Order, 260; death of, 38, 46, 49, 
54, 101 sq., 107, 113, 156, 752; effect of 
his death on Italy, 42 sqq.; 1, 41, 48, 59, 
104, 109 sq., 115, 128, 324, 338; his 
daughter, 32, 34, 36 

Henry I, king of England, 399, 668, 785; 
constitutional development under, 665, 
669, 691, 710; policy in Wales, 510 sq.; 
Scotland and, 558; and the Jews, 640; his 
son Henry FitzHenry, 535; his wife, 558; 
the Leges Henrici Primi , 665, 668 

Henry II, king of England, 105, 394, 396, 
401, 673, 785; his marriage, 340; and 
commerce, 217,238; and the Church, 399; 
policy in Wales, 511 sqq.; and the conquest 
of Ireland, 512, 534, 536 sqq.; his cam¬ 
paigns in, 538 sq.; policy m, 539 sqq.; 
and Scotland, 558, 560 sq.; administrative 
reforms of, 669 sq., 702, 710, 713; Assize of 
Arms, 366; Assize of Clarendon , 669 

Henry III, king of England, grants to Ger¬ 
man merchants, 217; constitutional de¬ 
velopment under, 394, 407, 675 sqq., 681, 
713; and the Church, 397; and the Jews, 
654 sq.; Wales under, 514 Bqq.; Ireland 
under, 544; and Scotland, 561 sq.; 334, 
393, 421, 458, 670 

Henry IV, king of England, marriage, 447; 
and Richard II, policy as earl of Derby, 
468 , 470 sq., 473, 475, 477; created duke 
of Hereford, 477; his quarrel with Norfolk, 
477 sq.; banished, 458, 478 sq.; invades 
England, 479 sq.; and the deposition of 
Richard, 480 sq., 484; his claim to the 
throne, 480 sq.; relations with France, 
380, 383, 386; and the Hansa, 236 ; 230 
note 

Henry V, king of England, character, 386; 
Welsh campaigns as prince, 525; his claim 
to France, 386; first invasion of France, 
387; captures Harfleur, ib.; victorious at 
Agincourt, ib.; his second invasion, 388; 
conquers Normandy, 388 sq.; besieges and 
captures Rouen, 389 sq.; negotiates, 391; 
makes treaty of Troyes, 391 sq.; marriage 
with Catherine, 392; his third invasion, 
392; his alliance with Sigismund, 388; 
with Burgundy, 386, 388, 391 sq.; the 
HanBa and, 236; death of, 392; 484, 
526 

Henry VI, king of England, proclaimed king 
in France, 392; commercial policy, 237; 
238, 484, 526 

Henry VII, king of England, Welsh birth 
and lineage of, 526 

Henry I, king of France, marriage, 600 

Henry of Carinthia, king of Bohemia, duke 
of Carinthia, count of Tyrol, 91, 94, 98, 
114, 165; elected king, 155; deposed by 
John of Luxemburg, 95, 156; and the 


succession to Carinthia, 126, 160; death 
of, 128, 161 

Henry II, of Trastamara, king of Castile, 
relations with Peter 1,574 sqq.; organises 
coalition against him, 361, 676 sq.; de¬ 
feated at Najera (Navarete), 361, 577; 
overthrows Petor, 578; his reign, 678 sq., 
593; his war with John of Gaunt, 374, 
579; French alliance, 363, 374, 579; war 
with Navarre,365, 579; the Jews and, 661; 
death of, 367; 580; his daughters, 579 
Henry III, king of Castile, marriage, 580; 
minority of, 580 sq.; domestic and foreign 
policy of, 581; and the Jews, 594; and the 
Papacy, 297; death of, 581; 592 
Henry I, king of Navarre, count of Cham¬ 
pagne, death of, 306 

Henry of Habsburg, duke of Austria, 46, 
116 

Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony, Liibeck and, 216, 249 
Henry I, of Wittelsbach, duke of Lower 
Bavaria, 78 

Henry II, of Wittelsbach, duke of Lower 
Bavaria, attempts to win German throne, 
127 sq.; death of, 132; 129; his son, 132 
Henry, prince of Breslau, 159 
Henry of Jauer, duke of Silesia, 159 
Henry, Don, of Castile, brother of Alfonso X, 
569 

Henry of Asti, patriarch of Constantinople, 
286 

Henry (II), archbishop of Mayence, bishop 
of Basle, 82; elevated to see of Mayence, 
ib. 

Henry (III), archbishop of Mayence, 125, 
129 sq., 133, 138 sqq., 142; deposed, 134 
Henry III, count of Bar, 109, 323 
Henry II, margrave of Brandenburg, 117 
Henry, count of Fiirstenberg, 212 
Henry, count of Gorizia, 47 
Henry of Flanders, imperial proctor for 
Sicilian alliance, 36; captures Pietrasanta, 
37; 38 sq. 

Henry de Neufch&tel, lord of Blamont, 
206 sq. 

Henry, son of David I of Scotland, see 
Huntingdon, earl of 

Henry, Don, of Trastamara, see Henry II, 
king of Castile 

Henry the Lett, annalist, 268 
Heraclius, Eastern Emperor, and the Jews, 
634, 638 

Hereford, 431, 742; see of, 449; parochial 
visitations in diocese of, 742 sqq.; bishops 
of, see Courtenay, Gilbert, Orleton; earl¬ 
dom of, 447, 508 sq.; Herefordshire, 
524 sq. 

Hereford (and Essex), Humphrey de Bohun, 
the elder, earl of, constable, his refusal 
to lead Gascon expedition, 408 sq.; lord of 
Brecknock, 518 

Hereford (and Essex), Humphrey de Bohun, 
the younger, earl of, 413 sq., 422; a Lord 
Ordainer, 416; slain atBoroughbridge, 424 
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Hereford, William FitzOsbern, earl of, 
508 sq.; his son, 509 
Hereford, duke of, see Henry IV 
Hereford, Nicholas, 486; leads Lollards in 
Oxford, 492, 494; and translation of the 
Bible, 505 

Heresy, growth of, 284; in Bohemia, 158, 
171 sqq.; in the Franciscan Order, 283 sq., 
791, 794 sq.; heretical sects, 788 sqq.; 
mystical heresies and heretical mystics, 
Chap, xxvipassim; see also under various 
countries , heresy in; see also Albigenses, 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, Flagellants, 
Fraticelli, Humiliati, Hus, Inquisition, 
Lollards, Reformation, Waldenses, Wyclif, 
etc. 

H&ricourt, battle of, 206 sq. 

Herinnes, Carthusians of, 803 
Heriotj see Mortuarium 
Herman of Salza, grand master of the 
Teutonic Order, and the Prussian crusades, 
253 sq. 

Herman, bishop of Dorpat, 251 sq. 
Herodotus, translated, 768 
Hersfeld, 762 

Hertfordshire, 413; Peasants’ Revolt in, 463 
Hezekiah, exilarch, at Baghdad, 636 note 
Hieronymites, religious congregation, 304 
Hierro, island, 581 

Hildegarde, St, mystic, life and influence 
of, 786 sq.; 796 sq., 801, 804, 808 
Ilildesheim, bishopric of, 278 
Hilton, Walter, mystic, 804 sqq.; his Scale 
of Perfection , 805, 807 
Hipswell, 486 

Hisham II, caliph of Cordova, 637 note 
Hock berg, margrave of, 197 
Hoeks , faction in Holland, 146 
Hohenstaufen, family of, x, 81, 83, 140, 
187, 308, 583; and the Papacy, 78, 90, 
401, 583; fall of, 96 
Hohenstein, 262 

Hohenzollern, family of, acquire Branden¬ 
burg, 175; and duchy of Prussia, 267; see 
Albert, Frederick 1, IV 
Holbach, David, of Oswestry, 525 
Hoi beach, 486 

Holland, county, united with Hainault, 89; 
by Lewis IV, 134; feuds in, 146; house of 
Burgundy in, 379; war with Friesland, 
233; relations with England, 86 sq., 237; 
and the Great Schism, 299; commerce of, 
230 Bq., 234 sq., 237, 239 sq , 242 sq., 
245; relations with the Hansa, 231 sq., 
234 sq., 239 sqq., 245; Dutch members of, 
221, 223; staple in, 220, 228, 231; cloth 
manufacture in, 240; Jews in, 663; colonists 
from, 726; Dutch language, 804 note ; 377, 
810; count of, 127; see Albert, Florence, 
John I, II, Margaret, William IV, V, VI 
Holland, John, see Huntingdon 
HolBtein, 221, 733; war with king Erio of 
Pomerania, 229 sq.; rights of Liibeck 
in, 243; count of, see Adolf; see also 
Schleswig-Holstein 


Holt (in Wales), 523 
Holy Ghost, Order of the, 4 
Holyrood, abbey, 556, 559 
Holzschuh, Dietrich, impersonates Frederick 
II, 82 

Homburg, count of, sec Werner 
Homer, translations of, 757, 768 sq.; editio 
princeps of, 759 

Honorius III, Pope, 251, 253; and Russia, 
599 note 2 

Honorius IV, Pope, and the Jews, 656; 
death of, 82 

Horace, study of, 754 sq.; Satires and 
Epistles , 755 

Hormigas, Islas, naval battle of, 309, 585 
Horribilis , bull of Urban V, 488 
Hotspur, see Percy, Henry 
Houghton, bishop of St David’s, chancellor, 
456, 460 

Howel ap Gruffydd ap Hywel of Eilionydd, 
Sir (“Sir Howel of the Battleaxe”), 521 
Howel ap Gruffydd ap Iorwerth, Sir (“Sir 
Howel of the Horseshoes”), 521 
Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, 
513 

Huesca, 591 

Hugh Capet, king of France, line of, 339 
Hugh of Avranehes, earl of Chester, see 
Chester 

Hugh of St Victor, 783 sq. 

Hugh, Little, of Lincoln, 655 
Hugues de Digne, Spiritual Franciscan, 
794 

Hull, see Kingston-upon-Hull 
Humbert I, dauphin of Dauphin^, 86 
Humbert II, dauphin of Dauphine, 286 
Humiliati, 790, 792, 804 
Hundred Rolls , 394 

Hundred Years’ War, Chaps, xn, xiu; 
causes of, 340 sq., 343 sqq.; English 
possessions in France, 3t)6, 321 , 338 sqq., 
343, 348, 357, 303, 393,400 sqq., 420sq., 
428 sq., 432, 435; resources of France, 
841 sq.; of England, 344 sq.; declaration 
of war, 345; campaigns of 1339 and 1340, 
346, 440 sq.; truces during the war, 346 
sq., 349, 351 sq., 365, 371, 374, 378, 380, 
441, 456, 466, 579; battle of Sluys, 346, 
441; the Breton war of succession, 347 
sq., 360, 364 sq., 446; successful English 
campaigns in Gascony (1345 and 1346), 
348; campaign and battle of Crecy, ib.; 
siege and capture of Calais, 348 sq.; battle 
of Poitiers, 351; English advance on 
Paris, 354 sqq., 364; campaigns of 1359 
and 1360, 356; treaties of Bretigny and 
Calais, 357, 442, 445; the war in Castile, 
361, 465, 576 sqq.; renewal of war and 
English losses, 363 sqq., 446, 454; mas¬ 
sacre of Limoges, 364; French reconquest 
of Poitou, ib.; unsuccessful English ex¬ 
peditions, 365, 367, 457, 459, 465 sq., 
468; the situation in 1380, 367; English 
crusade to Flanders (1383), 371, 466; 
French preparations to invade England, 
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871, 373, 377, 467; negotiations for peace, 
366 sq., 374, 466, 472; peace of 1396 and 
marriage of liichard II and Isabella, 374, 
474 sq.; renewal of hostilities, 380 sq., 
383 sq ; Anglo-Burgundian alliance, 383, 
386, 391; Henry V’s claim to France, 
386; his first invasion, 386 sq.; capture 
of Harfieur, 387; battle of Agincourt, ib.; 
Henry V’s second invasion, and conquest 
of Normandy, 388 sqq.; siege of ltouen, 
390; English threaten Paris, 391; treaty 
of Troyes, 391 sq.; Henry V’s third inva¬ 
sion and war with the dauphin, 392; the 
partplaytd by Welshmen, 521 sq.; effects 
of the war on France, xiv, 731, 742; on 
English politics, 439 sq., 453 sq., 457, 
482; on monastic houses in England, 
453; on trade, xiii, 227 sqq., 236 sq., 
444 sq.; viii sq., xi, 77, 129, 161 sq., 220, 
225, 233, 243, 272, 308, 432, 437,439,412, 
449, 453, 456, 458, 465, 471 sqq., 484, 
521 sq. 

Hungary, Hungarians, the succession in, 
84, 91; acquired by Charles of Durazzo, 
63; claimed by Ladislas of Naples, 73; 
relations with the Empire, 84, 104; treaty 
of inheritance with Bohemia and Austria, 
148, 165 sq.; Venice and, 48, 61; and 
Poland, 260; and the Teutonic Order, 
266; and Galicia, 611; crusade against 
the Ottoman Turks, 376; and the Great 
Schism, 292, 299; Jews in, 659; Germans 
in, 725; representative institutions in, 
682; 17, 72, 79, 87, 115, 167, 176, 361, 
615 ; kings of, 52, 253; see Andrew, Bela, 
Charles of Durazzo, Charles liobert, 
Ladislas, Lewis, Mary, Matthias Cor- 
vinus, Sigismund, Wenceslas 111 
Hungerford, Sir Thomas, Speaker of the 
Commons, 456 
Huningue, 745 sq. 

Huntingdon, Chronicle of the Canoju of, 
551 note; earldom of, acquired by Scot¬ 
land, 558, 560; honour of, ib.; earls of, 
tee David I, Malcolm IV, William I, kings 
of Scotland, Waltheof 
Huntingdon, David, earl of, descendants 
of, 558 note 2, 562 sqq.; his daughters, 
564 

Huntingdon, Henry of Scotland, earl of, 
558, 563 

Huntingdon, John Holland, earl of, 466, 
473, 477 

Huntingdon, Simon de Senlis, earl of, 558; 
his son, ib. 

Hus, John, 173, 180 sqq., 505; Hussites, 
Hussite movement, 633,659, 739; Hussite 
wars, 658 

Husbandry, an anonymous treatise, 730 
Hwfa ap Cynddelw, 521 
Hy, see Iona 
Hyddgen, battle of, 524 
Hywel the Good, prince of Deheubarth, 
508; Law of (Venedotian Code), 515 
Hywel, Coetmor, lord of Gwydir, 522 


Ibn Ezra, Abraham, tee Abrsham ibn Ezra 
Ibn Gabirol, Solomon, see Solomon ibn Ga- 
birol 

Ibn Khurdadhbih, postmaster of the Cali¬ 
phate of Baghdad, his Look of the Ways, 
644 

Ibn Nagdela, Samuel, see Samuel ibn Nag- 
dela 

Ibn Shabrut, Hasdai, see Hasdai ibn Shabrut 
Iceland, tradeof, 243; representative institu¬ 
tions in, 706 

Ida, king of Bernicia, 549 
Idumea (in Livonia), 250 
Ifor the Generous, lord of Gwynllwg, 521 
Igor’ I, Great Prince of Kiev, 602 
Igor’U, Great Prince of Kiev, 608; murdered, 
ib. 

Igor’, prince of Novgorod-Sfivcrsk, 613; Slovn 
o polku Igorcr**, 610, 613 
Ilarion, metropolitan of Kiev, 600 
tie de France, 354, 357; prosperity of, 730; 

parochial visitations in, 742 
Ilmen, Lake, 217 

Imbros, victory of crusaderB at, 286 
Irnhar, see Ivar 

Imitatio Christi , 304, 804, 807, 810 
Immanuel of Koine, poet, 651 
Imola, 34 

Inama-Sternegg, 722 

Incarnation, doctrine of the, 496; Wyclif on, 
496 sq., 502 

Inchcolm, religious house at, 556 
Incisa, battle of, 37 

India, missions in, 288; Muslim conquest of, 
ib.; JewB in, 636; 744 
Indian Ocean, G37 
Indulf, king of Scotland, 552 
Indulgences, 180, 250; denounced by Wyclif, 
503 

Industries, vii, 649, 718; in Italy, 75 sq.; 
dyeing, 649; silk, ib.; rural, 732; see Cloth 
and wool, Gilds 

Infianty, 248 note 2 ; see Livonia 
Ingeborg, wife of Malcolm Canmoreof Scot* 
land, 554, 559, 560 note 1 
Ingrians, tribe, 249 
Inmestar, 642 
Inn, river, 116 

Innocent III, Pope, 4,17; and Livonia, 250; 
and Prussia, 253; and Kussia, 611; and 
the see of St David’s, 513; and the Jews, 
647note; and the Franciscans, 788; sum¬ 
mons representative assembly, 705; his 
Cum Marthac , 501 

Innocent IV, Pope, and the Teutonic Order, 
256; and missions, 287; and Kussia, 615 
Innocent VI, Pope, snd Cola di Kienzo, 53; 
mediates between Milan and Florence, 57; 
and work of Albornoz in the Papal States, 
57sqq., 271; and Charles IV, 140,146,148; 
and the Church in Germany, 146,148; and 
the Hundred Years’ War, 351, 449; and 
P ranee, 358; and England, 450; and Spain, 
576 sq.; his reforms, 285: finance, 281; 
death of, 148 
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Innocent VII (Cosmo Migliorato), Pope, 
election, 73, 298; relations with Benedict 
XIII, ib.\ death of, 73, 298; 525 
Inquisition, the, and John Milfft, 172; and 
the revolt of the Franciscans, 284; and the 
Templars, 317 sq.; in Languedoc, 319 sq.; 
in Spain, 662 sq.; decline of, 284 
Ins, battle of, 195 

Insterburg, 261, 264; Komturei of, 267 
Inter Silvas , see Unterwalden 
Interminelli, family of, in Lucca, 39 
Inverness, 551 
Iolo Goch, Welsh bard, 522 
Iona (Hy), island, 530; St Columba in, 527, 
550; missions from, 550; ravaged by Vi¬ 
kings, 551 

Ippolita Sforza, wife of Alfonso II of Naples, 
767 

Ireland, Chap, xvm; early Christianity in, 
527 sq.; early political divisions, 528 sq.; 
the ard-ri (high-king), 528 sq., 532 sq.; 
549; raids and settlements of the Norsemen, 
529 sq , 552; the Danes of Dublin, 530; 
victories of Brian Bdrumha, 531 sq.; bat¬ 
tle of Clontarf (1014), 532; anarchy in, 
533; war between Dermot MacMurrough 
and O’Conor, 533 sq.; the Anglo-Norman 
conquest, 512, 635 sqq.; relations with 
Wales, 512, 515, 535 sqq.; Strongbow in, 
536 sqq.; Henry II in, 538 sq.; his grants 
and policy in, 512, 539 sqq.; John as Do- 
minus Iliberniae , 541 sq.; his grants in, 
642sq.; his expedition to (1210), 543; under 
Henry III, 543 sqq.; the de Burghs in, 544 
sq.; the de Clares in, 645; and Edward II, 
431 sq.; Gavaston lieutenant in, 414; Ed¬ 
ward Bruce in, 417, 547, 566; power of 
Mortimerin,436; Lionel,duke of Clarence, 
in, 447; and Itichard II, 467, 469, 471, 
475 sq., 522; his campaigns in, 479 sq.; 
Vere, earl of Oxford, in, 467 sq.; political 
and economic condition of, 546 sq.; Gaelic 
clans in, 546 sq.; administration in, 543, 
546; parliament in, 546,706; castlesin, 541, 
644; towns in, 544, 546; trade and com¬ 
merce in, 533, 545 sq.; staples in, 431; 
hides, 540; wool, 546; gilds in, 544; Black 
Death in, 442; army in, 544; relations 
with Scotland, 549 sq.; Church and clergy 
in, 265, 534, 538 sq., 544 sq.; organisation 
of, 533; Synod of Cashel, 538 sq.; religious 
Orders in, 466, 533; and the Papacy, 451, 
533 sq ; and the papal privileges to Henry 
II, 539; monasteries in, 527 sqq.; art and 
learning in, 528 sq., 533, 547; annals of, 
642; Book of Rights , 528 sq.; 393, 416, 
659, 744, 784; ard-rls (high-kings) of, see 
Brian Bdrumha, Malachy, Murtough 
O’Loughlin, Niall, Rory O’Conor; duke of, 
see Oxford, Vere, earl of; lieutenants and 
governors of, tee Arundel, earl of, Fitz- 
Audelin, Gavaston, Lacy (Hugh de), Pem¬ 
broke (Richard de Clare, earl of), Pembroke 
(William Marshal the elder, earl of), Philip 
of Worcester, Ufford, Wogan; see also 


Connaught, Dublin, Leinster, Munster, 
Ulster 

Isaac, member of Charlemagne’s embassy to 
the East, 689 note 

Isabella, queen of Castile, 567, 582; and the 
Jews, 662 

Isabella of Aragon, wife of Frederick I of 
Austria, 587 

Isabella of Bavaria, wife of Charles VI of 
France, 296, 374, 391 sq.; intrigues of, 375, 
377 sq., 380 sqq., 388; regent, 389 
Isabella of Burgundy, wife of Rudolf of Habs- 
burg, 81 

Isabella of Castile, wife of Edmund of Lang¬ 
ley, 447, 579 

Isabella of France, wife of Edward II of 
England, marriage, 322, 325, 403, 412; 
refused admission to Leeds castle, 423; 
and the war with France, 338, 430, 434 
sq.; invades England, 431; and the depo¬ 
sition of Edward, ib., 434, 436; her claim 
to France, 341,435; fall and death of, 436 
sq.; 439, 566 

Isabella, daughter of Charles VI of France, 
marriage with Richard II, 374, 380, 475 
Isabella of France, wife of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, 70 
Ischia, 3, 44 

Isidore, metropolitan of Moscow, accepts 
union with Rome, 631 
Islam, Mohammedanism, 287, 496; rise of, 
634 sq.; expansion of, 636 sq.; in Asia, 
288; and the Jews, 635 sqq.; see also Mus¬ 
lims 

Islay, island, 549 

Isle (on the Doubs], captured by the Swiss,207 
Isle Adam, Sire ae 1’, 389 
Isles, the, of Scotland, see Hebrides, Man, 
Isle of 

Islip, archbishop of Canterbury, 486 sq. 
Isocrates, translated, 765 
Italy, Chaps, i, n; state of, in the time of 
Dante, 1 sqq.; at the death of Boniface 
VIII, 17; at the accession of Henry VII, 
95 sq.; his expedition to, 32 sqq., 94 sqq., 
271; effect of his death on, 38; Lewis 
IV’s expedition to, 123 sqq.; John of Bo¬ 
hemia in, 160; Charles IV’s relations with 
and expeditions to, 135, 137, 140 sq , 148 
sq., 173; state of, in 1414, 74 sq.; relations 
with the Empire, 37, 40 sqq., 54, 80, 82, 
89, 96 sq., 107, 118, 135, 148 sq., 179, 
186, 380; and the Swiss Confederation, 
200, 209; and France, 44, 76, 320,377 sq.; 
French adventurers in, 376; and Spain, 
568; Church in, 59, 774; and the Avi- 
gnonese Popes, 121, 270sqq., 277, 280sq., 
283 sq., 316, 337, 343, 376, 452; effect of 
papal absence, 20, 42, 51, 288; and the 
Great Schism, 63, 289 sq., 292 sq.; mon¬ 
astic reform in, 780,791; Mendicant Orders 
in, 38, 283, Chap, xxvi pa$sim\ mysticism 
in, xx, 304, 780, 786sq.,790 sqq., 799,801, 
804, 807 sqq.; heresy in, 788, 790 sqq., 
794; the Teutonio Order in, 261, 269; 


o. iikp. h. von VII. 
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characteristics of, in the fourteenth century, 
49 sqq., 75 sqq.; domination of the towns, 
732,734; decline of the communes, 49 sqq., 
75; despots in, xiii, xix, 49 sq., 774 sq.; 
representative institutions in, 682, 695, 
704 sq.; condottieri in,50 sqq. ,358; trade and 
commerce of, xiii, 49,75,97, 224,268,644; 
financiers, 323,325,433; usury in, 646 note ; 
Jewsin,sc<? Jews; dearths in,66,76; peasants 
in, 727 sq., 731 sq., 737; labour regula¬ 
tions in, 734; sheep-farming in southern 
Italy, 747 sqq.; roads into, 186 sq., 316; 
culture in, 97,485; Renaissance in, Chap, 
xxv; Italian language, xix, 137, 145; ver¬ 
nacular literature, 59, 651, 752 sq., 756, 
792, 795 sq., 808; Greeks and Greek in, 
757 sqq.; art and artists in, xix, 282, 528, 
754, 771 sqq., 792; universities of, 177, 
758, 764 sq.;*ee also under various cities; 
lawyers of, 108, 595; vii, xv, 78,116, 126, 
138, 187 sq., 297 note , 315, 320, 432, 526. 
582 sqq ; see also Florence, Genoa, Lom¬ 
bardy, Naples, Tuscany, Venice, etc. 

Ivan (I), Kalita, Great Prince of Moscow, his 
submission to the Horde, 625; policy, 625 
sq.; his will, 626; 629; his sons, 626 
Ivan II, Great Prince of Moscow, reign of, 
626 sq. 

Ivan III, Great Prince of Moscow, 628; rise 
of Moscow and Russia under, 631; con¬ 
quers Novgorod, 244 

Ivan IV, Great Prince of Moscow, tsar of 
Russia, 268, 631 

Ivan Berladnik, Galician prince, 611 
Ivanskoe sto (“ St John’s Hundred ”), gild in 
Novgorod, 620 

Ivar (Imhar), Danish king of Dublin and 
Northumbria, 530 
Iverk, btiron of, see Miles 
Ivrea, 60 
Izborsk, 254 
Iznajar, 577 

lzyaslav (I) Demetrius, GreatPrince of Kiev, 
marriage, 600; wars of, 601; deposed, ib., 
606; slain, 601; 602 

lzyaslav (II) Mstislavich, Great Prince of 
Kiev, wars of, 608; 610, 613 
lzyaslav, prince of Polotsk, 599; his descen¬ 
dants, ib ., 604 

Jaca, 572 

Jacopone da Todi, leader of Spiritual Fran¬ 
ciscans, 6, 794 sqq., 799; his Donna del 
Paradiso , 796 

Jacquerie , Jacques, peasant revolt in France, 
xi, 354 sq., 463, 738; in Esthonia, 264 
Jadwiga, queen of Poland, marriage with 
Jagiello of Lithuania, 259 
J adz wings, tribe, 248, 257 
Jaen, Moorish kingdom of, 571 
Jagiello (Vladyslav), king of Poland, grand 
duke of Lithuania, accession of, in Poland, 
223, 227, 259, 265; 266, 627 
James I, king of Aragon and Majorca, 567, 
585, 652; his claims in Toulouse, 306; 


his conquests, 568; foreign policy, 582; 
domestio policy, grants to towns and 
nobles, 590, 594, 596; law under, 697; 
partition of his dominions, 582, 589 
James II, king of Aragon and Sicily, ac¬ 
cession of, in Sicily, 585 sq.; war with 
Charles II, 3,586; accession of, in Aragon, 
3, 320, 586; surrenders Sicily, 6, 320, 
586; ally of Charles II against Frederick, 
6 sq., 586 sq.; foreign policy, 43, 587; 
acquisitions, 586 sq.; relations with 
Castile, 572 sq., 587; joins Moorish cam¬ 
paign, 573; relations with Boniface VIII, 
5, 586; and the Empire, 118, 587; law 
under, 597; death of, 587 
James II, king of Majorca, lord of Roussillon, 
307; feudatory of Aragon, 582; supports 
Aragonese crusade, 585; deposed, 585 sq.; 
restored, 587 

James III, king of Majorca, lord of Rous¬ 
sillon, marriage, 587; war with Peter IV, 
589; slain, ib.; 697 

James (IV), titular king of Majorca, marries 
Joanna I of Naples, 62 
James I, king of Scotland, Parliament 
under, 705 sq. 

James of Savoy, count of Romont, baron of 
Vaud, 207 sq. 

James of Aragon, count of Urgel, 591 
James of Bourbon, 304 
James, Don, of Castile, son of Alfonso X, 
571 

James of Ch&tillon, 322 
Jandun, John of, 123, 125, 490; doctrines 
of, in the Defensor Pads , 294 sq. 

Janov, Matthias of, Bohemian preacher and 
writer, 180, 284; his De regults vctcris 
et novi tesL<imenti, 180 
Jarville (near Nancy), Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, deleated and slain at, 208 
Jarwe, 251 sq. 

Jauer, principality of, 159; incorporated in 
Bohemia, 164 sq.; prince of, 165; see also 
Henry 

Jean de Vienne, French admiral, 349, 362, 
365, 376 

Jeanne I, queen of Navarre, countess of 
Champagne, wife of Philip IV of France, 
306 sq., 403 

Jeanne II, queen of Navarre, her claim to 
France, 334 sq., 341, 3.50 
Jeanne of Bourbon, wife of Charles V of 
France, 354, 367 

Jeanne of Burgundy, wife of Philip VI of 
France, 341, 348 

Jeanne of Evreux, wife of Charles IV of 
France, 339 sqq., 435 

Jeanne, daughter of Philip V of France, 
marries Odo IV of Burgundy, 335 
Jeanno of Montfort, wife of John (IV) of 
Britanny, 347 

Jeanne, countess of Penthi&vre, wife of 
Charles of Blois, 347, 360, 366 
Jebe, Tartar leader, 613 
Jedburgh, religious house at, 556 
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Jehan de Brie, Le Bon Berger of, 730 
Jehiel of Paris, 652 
Jehudah haLevi, Jewish poet, 660 
Jenghiz Khan, 618 sq. 

JenStejn, see John of 
Jerome, Sfc, study of, 766 
Jerdnimo de Santa Fd, 652 
Jersey, “States” of, 706 
Jerusalem, capture of, by Titus, 632; Jews 
in, 646; pilgrimages to, 230, 376, 478; 
Franciscans in, 288; the Holy Sepulchre, 

640 sq.; Temple of, 657 
Jesi, 57 

Jews, the, 82, Chap, xxir; the dispersion, 
632; under the Christian Empire, 633 sq.; 
in Western Europe, 685 sqq.; effect of 
Arab conquests on, 635 sqq.; under the 
Merovingians, 638; settlement in Central 
Europe, 639; effect of the Crusades on, 
640sqq.; persecutions of, 88,140,285, 634, 
636 note, 637 sq., 641, 653; measures to 
protect, 88, 144, 634; massacres of, 581, 
594, 641 sq., 653, 655, 657 sq., 660 sqq.; 
policy of the Church, 633 sqq., 638 sq., 

641 sqq., 650 sqq., 655, 661 sq.; and of 
the Papacy, 633 sqq., 638, 641 sq., 645, 
647 note, 649, 651 sq., 656, 660, 663 note; 
the Third and Fourth Lateran Councils, 

642 sq., 657; status and organisation of, 
646 sqq., 650, 654; royal control, 646 sqq., 
654; taxation of, 144, 646 sqq., 653 sqq.; 
excluded from agriculture, 643, 655; 
engage in commerce, 637, 639, 644, 649, 
655 sq., 661; as capitalists (usurers), 
594, 640, 645 sq., 649, 655 Bqq., 661; 
other occupations of, 649 sq., 655, 661 sq.; 
Jewish culture, 632, 636 sq., 639 sq., 651 
sq., 660, 663; physicians, 633, 637, 639, 
651, 660 sq.; law, 647, 651; the Jews in 
France, 369, 638 sqq., 648, 651, 653, 656 
sqq., 663; expelled from, 325, 646, 657, 
663; in England, 433, 640, 642 sqq., 648 
sq., 650 note , 651, 653 sqq., 658, 663; 
the Statutum de Judaismo , 655; popula¬ 
tion in, 648 note; expelled from, 656; in 
Germany, 88,140,142, 639 note , 640 sqq., 
646, 648 sq., 651, 653, 657 sqq., 661, 663; 
in Italy, 632, 635, 639, 643, 649, 653, 
655 note , 659, 663; in Spain, 568, 572, 
581, 594, 632, 635, 637 sq., 640, 643 
note, 644, 649, 650 note 1, 651 sqq., 656; 
golden age of, in, 637, 660; in Christian 
Spain, 660 sqq.; expelled from, 662 sq.; 
Marranot (crypto-Jews) in, 662 sq.; 
settlement in Eastern Europe, 658 sq., 
663; in Poland, 659, 663; in Russia, 613, 
636, 653, 659; in Turkey, 663 

Joachim, abbot of Flora, 786; life of, 
and dootrines of, in the Eternal Gospel, 
790 sq.; influence of (Joflchites, Joachism), 
789, 791 sq., 794 sq., 797, 801, 805 
Joan of Arc, St, 810 

Joan, wife of Alexander II of Scotland, 561 
Joan, daughter of Edward II, wife of David 
Bruce, 435 


Joan of Kent, princess of Wales, wife of 
Edward the Black Prince, 447, 456, 458 
sqq., 491 

Joan, heiress of Toulouse, wife of Alphonse 
of Poitiers, 401 

Joan, daughter of Edward I, countess of 
Gloucester, 413 

Joanna I, queen of Naples, countess of 
Provence, her reign, 62; treaty with 
Frederick of Sicily, 63; and the Creafc 
Schism, i6., 292 sq.; deposition and death 
of, 63, 376 

Joanna II, queen of Naples, 72, 74 
Joanna, illegitimate daughter of king John, 
marriage with Llywelyn aplorwertb, 514 
sq. 

Johannisburg (in Prussia), 258, 264, 267 
John, Sfc, gospel of, 503 
John XII, Pope, 107 

John XXII, Pope, election of, 42; and 
the Consistory, 274; and the papal 
treasury, 281; expenditure of, 282 note 1; 
and provision to benefices, xv; creates 
new dioceses, 284; and the papal palace 
at Avignon, 343; Italian policy, 42 sqq., 
54 sq., 118, 271, 343; bull against im¬ 
perial vicars, 45; Sicily and, 43; and the 
Genoese war, 44; and Robert of Naples, 
42, 52, 118; relations with Lewis IV, xv, 
51, 54 sq., 118 sqq., 338, 343, 448, 706, 
752, 800 sq.; the Habsburgs and, 118 sqq., 
122; attacks and excommunicates Lewis, 
118 sq.; and the Sachsenhausen Appeal, 
120; nature of the conflict, 121; support 
in Germany, 122 sq., 125; organises 
invasion of Brandenburg, 123; Lewis’ 
Italian expedition and, 123 sq.; declared 
deposed, 124 sq.; rejects attempts at re¬ 
conciliation, 127; candidature of Henry 
of Bavaria and, ib. ; and the see of Ma- 
yence, 125; and the bishop of Prague, 158; 
and France, 335, 337 sq., 343, 448; and 
England, 418, 420, 427 sq., 436. 448 sq.; 
and Scotland, 566; and the crusade, 286, 
343; and missionary work in Asia, 287; 
and the Franciscans, 55, 283 sq.; and the 
Defensor Pads , 294; and monastic Orders, 
285; charged with heresy, 120, 124, 127; 
his Eztravagantes , 284; bulls, 274, 335; 
death of, 128; xv, 134, 802 
John XXIII (Baldassare Cossa), Pope, 
cardinal-legate of Bologna, 73; election 
of, 74, 299; policy, 74, 301; and the 
Council of Constance, 199; deposed, 301 
John (V) Palaeologus, Eastern Emperor,and 
war between Venice and Genoa, 61; 287 
John (VI) Cantacuzene, Eastern Emperor 
(jointly with John Palaeologus), negotiates 
with Pope Clement VI, 287 
John (Lackland), king of England, 334, 
400, 409 sq., 670; his submission to the 
Papacy, 451; Welsh policy of, 514 sq.; 
created Dominus Hiberniae , 541; his ex¬ 
peditions to Ireland and policy in, 541 
sqq.; relations with Sootland, 561; and 

G5-2 
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the Jews, 654; constitutional develop¬ 
ment under, 671, 673 sqq., 679, 713; his 
sons, 561 note 

John I, king o l France, posthumous son of 
Louis X, 334 

John II, the Good, king of France, duke of 
Normandy, campaign in Brittany, 347; 
and Gascony, 348; accession of, 350; 
character, ib .; struggle with Charles the 
Bad of Navarre, 350 sq., 3"'8; and the 
States General, 351; renewal of English 
war, ib.; captured at Poitiers, 351 sq.; in 
London, 35*2 sq., 359; proposed treaty 
with England, 356; and the treaty of 
Bretigny, 357; his ransom, ib. $ 362 sq., 
446; plans crusade, 358; and CharleB IV, 
146, 358; secures Burgundy and Franche 
Corate for Philip, 358; returns to captivity 
in England, 358 sq., 360; founds Order 
of the Star, 350; death of, 359 sq.; 576, 
754; his daughter, 350 

John I, king of Aragon, reign of, 592 

John II, king of Aragon, cedes Roussillon 
to France, 589 

John, king of Bohemia, count of Luxem¬ 
burg, marriage with Elizabeth of Bo¬ 
hemia, 31, 94 sq., 109,156,160; becomes 
king, 95, 156; character, 116 sq., 135, 
160; and Henry VIPs Italian expedition, 
36 sqq , 101 sq.; a candidate for Empire, 
113, 156; supports Lewis IV, 115 sqq., 
156, 159; his vicar in Italy, 160; breach 
with him, 126 sqq., 161; and attempt to 
reconcile Lewis with the Pope, 127; and 
candidature of Henry of Bavaria, ib.; 
acknowledges Lewis as overlord, 132; 
further breach, 133; and election of Charles 
as king of the Romans, 134 sq., 161; and 
the Papacy, ib.; policy in Bohemia, 117, 
156 sqq.; and the nobles, 156 sqq.; his 
acquisitions, 117, 135, 158 sq.; his expe¬ 
ditions to Lithuania, 160, 259; Italy and, 
160, 343; and the Carinthian succession, 
126 sqq., 133, 160 sq.; alliance with 
France, 128 sq., 135, 160 Bq., 338, 343; 
slain at Crecy, 135, 161 sq., 348; his 
will, 163; his daughters, 117; 164 sq., 
168 sq. 

John I, king of Castile, accession, 579; 
marriages of, 579 sq., 590; foreign policy, 
580; and the Great Schism, 292; 593; his 
son, 580 

John I, king of Portugal, master of the 
Order of Avis, elected king, 580; war with 
Castile, 581 

John Balliol, king of Scotland, claimant to 
the throne, 558 note 2, 563 sq.; becomes 
king, 400, 564; deposed by Edward I, 
405, 564 sq. 

John, duke of Bedford, tee Bedford 

John, duke of Berry, 295, 364, 373, 381 sqq., 
385, 387; in Languedoc, 368, 370, 372 

John I, duke of Brabant, 83, 94 

John II, duke of Brittany, 20 

John III, duke of Brittany, death of, 347 


John (IV) of Montforfc, duke of Brittany, 
contest with Charles of Blois, 347 
John IV (V), duke of Brittany, son of John 
(IV), secures the duchy, 360; holds it 
against Charles V, 366 sq.; ally of Edward 
III, 363 sqq.; 372 Bqq., 378; his children, 
380 

John V (VI), duke of Brittany, marriage, 
374; 382, 388, 392 

John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, count 
of Flanders, marriage, 374, 377; his un¬ 
successful crusade, 376, 381; rivalry with 
Louis of Orleans, 381 sq.; feud with the 
Armagnacs, 382 sqq.; attempts to win 
Paris, 384 sqq., 388 sq.; and the Hundred 
Years’ War, 386 sq., 390 sq.; allies with 
Henry V, 386, 388, 391; negotiates with 
the dauphin, 391; murdered, ib. 

John, Don, of Castile, son of Alfonso X, 
571; attempts to win the throne, 572 sq. 
John, Don, of Castile, illegitimate son of 
Alfonso XI. 574 ; assassinated, 577 
John, duke of Durazzo, count of Gravina, 
opposes Henry VII in Rome, 34 sqq., 100; 
63 note 

John of Luxemburg, duke of Gorlitz, 150, 
153, 174 sqq. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, tee Lan¬ 
caster 

John of Habsburg, duke of Swabia (Johannes 
Parricida), 83, 94; and the murder of 
Albert, 91 sq., 190 

John 1, count of Armagnac and Rouergue, 
363 

John III, count of Armagnac, 876 
John the Scot, earl of Chester, tee Chester 
John I, count of Holland, 87 
John (II), count of Hainaulfc and Holland, 
89 sq. 

John I, marquess of Montferrat, 24 
John Henry of Luxemburg, margrave of 
Moravia, marriage with Margaret Maul- 
tasch, 126,133, 160; driven out of Tyrol, 
133,161; and the succession in Bohemia, 
163, 165; death of, 174 
John of Brittany, earl of Richmond, tee 
Richmond 

John, earl of Somerset, tee Somerset 
John Sob&dav of Luxemburg, patriarch of 
Aquileia, 174 

John-Louis of Savoy, bishop of Geneva, 
207 sq. 

John of Streda (von Neumarkfc, de Novoforo), 
bishop of Olomouc, 173 
John of DraXioe, bishop of Prague, and 
heresy, 158; and architecture, 158; 170 
John of Jenstejn, archbishop of Prague, hie 
disputes with king WencesJas, 177 sqq.; 
in Rome, 179 

John 0<5ko, archbishop of Prague, 172 
John de Courcy, tee Courcy 
John of Goritz, 637 
John of La Verna, Franciscan, 794 
John of London, his Commendatio Lamm • 
tabilit , 395, 407 
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John of Nepomuk (Pomuk), St, murder of, 
178 sq. 

John of Northampton, lord mayor of 
London, 460, 466, 469 
John of Parma, general minister of Fran¬ 
ciscan Order, 794 

John of Saint Victor, chronicler, 325 sq.,337 
John of Salisbury, Metalogicon of, 539 
John Scotus Eriugena, translates Dionysius 
the Areopagite, 778; his influence, 787 sq., 
797 sq. 

John “the Wode,” viking in Ireland, 
537 sq. 

Joleta of Dreux, wife of Alexander III of 
Scotland, 562 

Jonas, St, metropolitan of Moscow, 630 sq. 
Josas, parochial visitations of archdeacon 
of, 742 

Joseph II, Western Emperor, 148 
Joseph, son of Samuel ibn Nagdela, vizier 
to king of Granada, 637 
Josephus, 632 

Jost of Luxemburg, margrave of Moravia, 
Elector of Brandenburg, 174 sqq. 

Jougne, 207 

Jousts, tee Tournaments 
Jouvenel, Jean, 302, 372, 385 
Jouvenel des Ursins, Jean, chronicler, 875 
Juan, Don, of Aragon, 577 
Jubilee of 1300, 7, 90, 312 
Jiidemchlager , 657 
Juji, son of Jenghiz Khan, 614 
Julian the Apostate, Homan Emperor, 646 
Juliana of Norwich, mystic, xx, 804 sq., 807, 
809; her Revelations of Divine Lovc s 807 
Jiilich, count of, 123; margrave of, tee 
William 

Julius Caesar, 147, 183 
Jumilla, captured for Castile, 577 
Junigeda, 259 

Jupiter Capitolinus, temple of, 646 
Jura, island of, 549 

Jura, mts, 183 sqq., 189,195; settlers on,718 
Justinian I, Eastern Emperor, xviii; and the 
Jews, 634; Codex of, 405, 595, 675 
J liter bog, coinage at, 726 
Jutland, peasantry in, 733 
Jutta, anchoress, 786 
Juvenal, 632; study of, 755 

Kabbeljawt , faction in Holland, 146 
Kaffa, xiv; Genoese oolony at, taken by 
Venice, 27, 48 
Kaiserstuhl, 214 
Kalisz, peace of, 260 sq. 

Kalka (Kalmius), river, Mongol victory on 
the (1224), 613 

Kalkar, Henry de, Carthusian, 803 
Kallundborg, treaty of, 222 
Kalmar, Union of (1397), 224, 229 sqq. 
Kalmius, tee Kalka 

Kalonymus (Moses ben Kalonymus) of Lucca, 
Jewish scholar, 639 note 
Kaluga, province of, 604 
Kampen, Hansa staple at, 234; 239 


Kander, river, 197 
Karaite schism, in Judaism, 636 
Karakorum, 621, 623 
Karl§tejn, castle of, 168; 176 
Karsovia, 258 

Kaupo, Livonian chief, 250 sqq. 

Kellistown, 535 
Kellt f Book of , 528 
Kemp, Margery, mystic, 804 
Kempis, Thomas a, 804, 810; the Imitatio 
Christi , 304, 804, 807, 810; his Livet of 
the founders, 803 
Kempten estates, peasants of, 739 
Kenilworth, Ordinance of (1326), 431; Ed¬ 
ward II captive at, ib. 

Kenneth I MacAlpin, king of Scotland, 
unites the Scottish and Pietish kingdoms, 
548, 551; 552 Bq., 559; his father, 551; 
his descendants, 553 

Kenneth II, king of Scotland, 552, 553 note , 
554 note 2 

Kenneth III, king of Scotland, 553, 654 
note 2 ; his heir, 553; his descendants, 554 
note 2 

Kent, 369, 422 sq., 649; and the Peasants’ 
Revolt, 461 sqq. 

Kent, Edmund of Woodstock, earl of, 411, 
430,447; supports Isabella, 431; in Council 
of Regency, 434; executed, 436 
Kent, Hubert de Burgh, earl of, justiciar, 
Welsh policy of, 515; marriage, 561 
Kent, earl of (Thomas Holland), 477 
Kentigern (Mungo), St, missionary in Strath¬ 
clyde, 550 
Kernov, 258 note 
Kerrera, 560 

Kerry (in Wales), English repulse at (1228), 
515 

Kes, tee Wenden 

Kettler, Gotthard, landmeister of Livonia, 
duke of Kurland, 268 

Keystut, grand duke of Lithuania, 259, 265 
Khan, the Great, 614; khans, 613 note; tee 
Golden Horde, Jenghiz 
Kiburg, house of, 185, 188, 193, 195; 

county of, 201, 204; count of, tee Rudolf 
Kienholz, 193 

Kiev, Chap, xxipatsim ; reign of Yaroslav in, 
600; golden age of, ib.; civil war in, 601; 
domination of, 602 sqq.; throne of, 603; 
territory of, 605; militia in, 606; com¬ 
merce of, 599 sqq., 609, 616; buildings in, 
600, 609; chronicles in, 613; reign of 
Vladimir Monomakh in, 607; wars of the 
princes, 607 sq.; captured by Suzdalians, 
608 sq.; causes of decline of, 609; destroyed 
by the Tartars, 614; “Tartar Yoke” in, 
615; metropolitan see of, 600. 622; metro¬ 
politan of, 609, 621; tee Ilarion; Great 
Princes of, 605. 610; see Andrey Bogolyub- 
ski, Igor’ I, II, Izyuslav I, II, Mstislav, 
Oleg, Rostislav, Svyatopolk I, II, Vladi¬ 
mir I, II, Vsevolod I, II, Yaropolk I, II, 
Yaroslav I, Yuri Dolgoruki 
Kilbum priory, 786 note 
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Kildare, 529; earls of, 535 
Killaloe, 531 
Kilpeck t 743 

Kilrimont, see St Andrews 
Kilsby, keeper of the Privy Seal, for Edward 
III, 439 sqq., 442, 449 
Kilwardby, Robert, cardinal, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 398 
King’s County, 529 

King’s Langley, Dominican priory at, 413, 
415 

King’s Lynn, hansa at, 218, 225 note 1, 239; 
805 

Kingston-upon-Hull, 225 note 1 
Kingston-on-Thames, 423 
Kinloss, 437; religious house at, 556 
Kin tyre, 560 

Kipchak, 614; conquered by the Muslims, 288; 
see Golden Horde 

Kirilov-Belozersky, monastery, 623 
Kirkcudbright, 549 
Kirkstall abbey, 785 

Kladruby, Benedictine monastery at, 178 
Klyaz’ma, river, 611 sq. 

Knaresborough, hermits at, 805 
Knighton, Chronicon of, 468 note 
Knights of the Cross, 199 
Knights Hospitallers of St John of Jerusa¬ 
lem, xvii, 7, 122, 275,285,316; and Clement 
Vi’s crusade, 286; given possessions of 
the Templars, 275, 319, 427; prior of, in 
Catalonia, 697; priory of, in London, 462 
Knights Templars, 7, 23, 250; as bankers, 
329; trial and suppression of, xvii, 260, 
270,275 sq., 311, 316 sqq., 325 sq., 427, 687 
Kniprode, Winrich von, grand master of the 
Teutonic Order, 259, 264, 267 
Knolles, Robert, English leader in France, 
355, 364 

Kobyla, Audrey, ancestor of the Bomanovs, 
627 note 

Kokenhausen, castle, 251 
Kokeynos, 249 
Kolayn, 259 

Rolbatz, monastery of, 253 
Kolomna, 628 

Komtur , administrative official in lands of 
the Teutonic Order, 252, 262, 264; Kom- 
tureiy administrative unit, 258, 262, 264, 
266 sq. 

Konigsberg, founded, 255; capital of Teu¬ 
tonic Order, 266; Komturei of, 262, 266; 
257 sq., 264 

Kbnigsfeld, convent of, 92; abbess of, see 
Agnes of Habsburg 
Konitz (Chojnice), battle of, 266 
Kontor , Hansa settlement, 217, 220; see 
Hansa 

Koporie, 254 sq. 

Kossaths , labourers, in Prussia and Pome¬ 
rania, 736 
KostromA, 611 
Kottbus, 264 

Kovno, tradingsettlementat, 227,241; 258sq. 
Kozel’sk, taken by the Tartars, 614 


Kr&lik, Wenceslas, 179 
Krasicki, bishop of Varmia, 260 
Kreuzburg, castle at, 254 
Kromer, bishop of Varmia, 266 
KromerfS, see Mill 6 
Krystyn, Polish general, 253 
Kujawia, 253, 260; diocese of, 253; bishop 
of, ib. 

Kulak, 733 

Kulikovo, battle of, 627, 629 
Kulm, Kulmerland (Chelmno), granted to 
the Teutonic Order, 253 sq., 260; massacre 
of Christians in, 255; raids in, 259; ad¬ 
ministration of, 262; colonists in, 263 sq., 
266; annexed by Poland, 266 sq ; 256 sqq., 
263 sqq.; KulmischeHandfcste (Kulmlaw), 
263, 267; diocese of, 261; bishop of, 256, 
262; see Christian, bishop of Prussia 
Kulmsee, 261 sq. 

Kuno von Falkenstein, archbishop of TiAves, 
151 

Kiinzelsan, archdeaconry of, 278 
Kurisches Haflf, 248 

Kurland, Kurs, 248, 250, 251 sq., 258, 264 
note , 265; conquered by the Teutonic Or¬ 
der, 256, 261, 264; diocese of, 256, 262; 
duchy of, 268; Finnish Kurs, 248; Kur 
“ kings,” 264 
Kurmedfy see Mortuarium 
Kursk, province of, 604 

La F£re, 380 

La Loiera, battle of, 49, 61 
La Marche, count of, see Charles IV, king 
of France 

La Reole, 365; siege of, 430 
La Roche, Androin de la, see Androin 
La Roche-Derrien, battle of, 349 
La Rochelle, 229; taken by i ho French, 364; 
English defeat off, ib. , 454, 579; bay of, 
364 

La Sarraz, 207 

La T6ne, period in Celtic art, 528 

La Tour, family of, 198 

La Vendee, 235 note 2 

Las Navas de Tolosa, battle of, 638, 660 

Labiau, 256, 258 

Labour, labourers, peasant services, 263, 
720 sq., 727, 735 sq.; wage labour, 463 
sq., 727,733 sq., 736; attempts to regulate, 
463 >q., 471, 593, 732, 734, 736 sq., 748; 
mobility of, 736, 740 sqq.; attempts to re¬ 
strict movement of, 471,727,736; justices 
of labourers, 464; see also Agriculture, 
Gilds, Peasant life 
Lachen, 201 

Lactantius, manuscripts of, 763; study of, 

766 

Lacy, family of, 543 

Lacy, Henry, earl of Lincoln and Salisbury, 
see Lincoln 

Lacy, Hugh de, the elder, lord of Meath, 
538; governor in Ireland, 539, 541 
Lacy, Hugh de, the younger, earl of Ulster, 
see Ulster 
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Xiacy, Walker de, lord of Meath, 543 
Ladislas IV, king of Hungary, supports 
Rudolf of Habsburg, 79; death of, 84 
Ladislasof Durazzo, king of Naples, minority 
of, 72 sq.; his ambitions, 63, 73 sq.; and 
the Papacy, 73 sq., 298 sqq.; death of, 49, 
74 

Lagny, 355 

Lahnstein, 130 

Laiazzo, naval battle of, 27 

Laighin, kingdom of, 529; tee Leinster 

Lamb, John, 522 

Lambert le B&gue, founder of B4guines and 
Beghards, 789 

Lamberton, William, bishop of St Andrews, 
565 

Lambeth, council at (1281), 399 sq.; Wyclif 
at, 491 sq.; rebels at, 461 
Lambito, Est leader, 251 
Lamola, humanist, 765 
Lana, Arte della, in Florence, 65 sq.; in 
Siena, strike of workmen, 66, 70 
Lanarkshire, 565 

Lancaster, duchy of, 447; house of, ib., 475, 
479, 526, 713; estates of, 479, 484; Lan¬ 
castrian revolution, ix, 227, 233, 480 sq., 
484; Lancastrian party, 526 
Lancaster, Edmund, earl of, marries Blanche 
of Artois, 307; represents Edward I in 
France, 321, 403 

Lancaster, Henry, earl of (and of Leicester), 
custodian of Edward II, 431 ; head of 
Council of Regency, 434 sqq.; opposes 
Mortimer, 436 

Lancaster, Henry (earl of Derby), duke of, 
259, 348, 351 

Lancaster, Henry, duke of, tee Henry IV 
Lancaster, John of Gaunt, duke of, earl of 
Leicester, Lincoln, and Derby, ix; mar¬ 
riages of, 447, 475, 579; character, 458; 
policy and influence underEdward III, 446, 
453sqq., 489; under Richard II, 457 sqq., 
465 sqq., 472 sqq., 477 sqq.; opposition to, 
456, 460, 462 sq., 467; campaigns in 
France, 363 sqq., 454, 458 sq.; negotiates 
peace, 374, 473; made duke of Guienne, 
473; attempts to conquer Castile, 373, 456 
sqq., 465, 467, 579 sq.; and Wyclif, 456, 
458, 460, 486, 489, 491 sq., 494 sq., 503 ; 
and the Lollards, 494, 503; death of, 479; 
his daughter, 458; legitimation of his 
children, 475 sq. 

Lancaster, Thomas, earl of (and of Leicester 
and Derby), 413 sq., 416, 431, 434, 520; 
inherits Lincoln and Salisbury, 418; 
position and policy, 418 sq.; leads op¬ 
position against the king and the Des- 
pensers, 421, 423 sq.; executed, 424 
Lancia, Coral (Corrado), Sicilian captain, 
leads Tunisian expedition, 582 
Landamann , landtgemeinde , in Switzerland, 
186 

Landau, Conrad of (the Count of Lando), 51 
Landfrieden , 81, 83, 110, 140,152, 219, 705 

sq. 


Landnamabok, the, 530 
Lando, Michele di, leader of the Ciompi in 
Florence, 68 sq.; exiled, 69 
Landriani, Gherardo, bishop of Lodi, 762 
Landsberg, 258 
Landttdnde , 705 
Landtage, 111, 705 
Landvogte , 105 

Langenstein, Henry of, doctrines of, 293 
sqq.; his Epistola Pads, 293; Concilium 
Facie , 294; Squalor es curiae romanae, 302 
Langham, archbishop of Canterbury, trea¬ 
surer and chancellor for Edward III, 
446; cardinal, 452; and Canterbury Hall, 
487 

Langland, William, English society as de¬ 
picted by, 485, 744; Piert Plowman, 739, 
741 

Langmann, Adelaide, mystic, 800 
Langon, 403 

Langosco, Filippone, count, lord of Pavia, 
24 sq., 84, 45 
Langosco, Rizzardino, 45 
Langres, 762 

Langton, Walter, bishop of Lichfield, trea¬ 
surer, 396, 411 sq. 

Languedoc, 357, 362, 375, 382, 392, 795; 
preaching in, 304; doctrines of Bernard 
Saisset in, 312; inquisition in, 319; ad¬ 
ministration in, 332, 368sq.,372; meeting 
of Estates of, 342, 352; ravaged by the 
English, 351; and Free Companies, 358; 
insurrections in, 369 sqq.; Jews in, 656; 
peasants in, 728, 731 

Langue d’ofl, States General of, 342,351; 050 

Lanzarote, island, 5H1 

Laon, 369; bishop of, tee Le Coq 

Lara, Juan Nunez de, lord of Biscay, 575 

Largs, 560 

Lascaris, Janus, 763 

Lastra, 19 

Lateran, tee Rome 

Latimer, Lord, chamberlain for Edward III, 
455 

Latimer, Carmelite friar, 406 
Latin language, xix, 137, 410, 527, 548, 599 
note 2, 754, 764 sqq., 769, 805; Valla’s 
Elegantiae latinae linguae , 769; medieval 
works in and translations into, 491, 504 
sq., 754, 757 sq., 760, 766 sqq., 778, 797, 
799, 808, 804 note, 806; classical litera¬ 
ture : study of, Chap, xxv passim ; discover¬ 
ies and collections of manuscripts, 755 sqq., 
761 sqq.; treatises on agriculture in, 729; 
tee also under various classical and medie¬ 
val authors 

Latin league, see Constantinople, Latin 
Empire of 

Latini, Brunetto, 730 

Latium, 52, 73 

Latuva (Letts), 248; tee Letts 

Latvia, 248 note 2, 268 

Lauenburg, house of, tee Saxe-Lauenburg 

Laufenburg, 204 sq., 214; family of, 188 

Laupen, siege and battle of, 193 
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Laura, in the works of Petrarch, 752 sq. 
Lausanne, 79, 97, 207 sq.; annexed by 
Amadeus VI of Savoy, 60 
Lavoro, Terra di, 74 

Law, local customary, 267, 664 sqq., 733; 
court rollB, 740; colonial law (German 
law, Dutch law), 726; Magdeburg law, 
263 note ; Kulm law, 263,267; commercial 
law, 598,619; see under various couvtnes, 
law in; see also Canon Law, Roman (Civil) 
Law 

Leake, agreement at (1318), 418 sqq. 

Leal, see Oesel 

Le Bel, Jean, canon of Li&ge, 283 
Le Coq, Robert, bishop of Laon, 352 sq. 

Le Maire, Guillaume, bishop of Angers, 277 
note 1 

Le Mans, forest of, 372; 373 
Le Mercier, Jean, 859, 372 Bq. 

Les Cl<jes, 207 

Lecce, count of, see Walter of Brienne 
Leclerc, Perrinet, 389 

Leeds (in Kent), priory, 415; castle, ifc., 423 
sq. 

Leges Henrici Primi, 665, 668 
Leghorn, meeting of cardinals at, 299 
Legrand, Jacques, 384 
Leibeigene , class of peasants in Germany, 
735 

Leicester, convention of (1414), 386; 436, 
494, 656 note 1; earls of, see Henry IV, 
Lancaster (John of Gaunt, duke of, Henry, 
Thomas, earls of) 

Leicester, Simon de Montfort, earl of, his 
alliance with Llywelyn, 516 sq.; his parlia¬ 
ment, 670; 544 

Leinster, Chap, xvni passim ; early war's in, 
531 sq.; lost by Dermot MacMurrougb, 
534; and recovered, 536 sq.; Sfcrongbow in, 
534, 537sq.; submits to Henry II, 538; 
subdivided, 540, 644; Hugh de Lacy in, 
541; William Marshal in, 542; adminis¬ 
tration in, 546; Book of , 537; kings of, 
530; see Dermot, Donnell Claen, Mael- 
mora 

Lekno, monastery of, 253 
Leland, Collectanea of, 486; Itinerary of, 
ib. 

Lemoine, Jean, cardinal, papal legate in 
France, 314 
Leningrad, 618 
Lennox, earldom of, 549 
Lenzburgs, family of the, 185 sq. 

Leo, Brother, Franciscan, 794 sq. 

Leofric, earl of Mercia, house of, 508 
Leon, kingdom of, 567, 578, 580, 592 sqq., 
596, 728; law in, 592, 595; CorteB of, 
596sq., 696, 698; sheep-farming in, 747; 
see also Castile 

Leonor, Dona, of Castile, wife of Alfonso IV 
of Aragon, 589; assassinated, 577 
Leonora, daughter of Peter IV of Aragon, 
wife of John I of Castile, 579, 590 
Leopold I of Habsburg, duke of Austria, 88, 
113, 116, 194; defeated by Swiss at Mor- 


garten, 115,190; makes truce with them, 
191; opposes Lewis IV, 119 sqq.; his 
treaty with France, 120 
Leopold III of Habsburg, duke of Austria, 
acquires Treviso, 61; the Swiss Confedera¬ 
tion and, 194 sq.; defeated and slain, 196 
Leopold IV of Habsburg, duke of Austria 
(Styria), 196 sq., 377 
Lepontii, the, tribe, 183 
L^rida, 697, 700 
Leroy, Pierre, 302 
Letgals, tribe, 248 

Loth Cuinn, northern half of Ireland, 528 sq., 
531 

LethMogha,southern half of Ireland,528sq., 
531, 537,541 

Lctopisi , annals, in Russia, 613 
Letter to the Brethren of Mont Dieu , 789, 
803 

Lettones, 248 note 2; see Lithuania 
Letts, Letti, Letgalli, tribes of, 248sqq.; and 
the Livonian Order, 251 sq.; 269 
Lculigken, 466 
Levante, Riviera di, 44 
Leventina, and the Empire, 187, 190sq.; 
and the Swiss Confederation, 189, 198, 
200,204,209,213 
Lewes, battle of, 516 

Lewis IV the Bavarian, Western Emperor, 
duke of Upper Bavaria, elected king in op¬ 
position to Frederick of Austria, 113 sq.; 
character, 114; war with Frederick, 114 
sqq.; defeats him at Miihldorf, 115 sq., 
338; his Italian policy, 40, 118, 121; his 
struggle with the Papacy, xv, 272, 278, 
338, 448sq., 706, 752, 800; attacked by 
John XXII, 118sq.; publishes Sachsen- 
hausen Appeal, 120; nature of the conflict, 
121, 125; reconciliation with the Habs- 
burgB, 121 sq., 191; his position and sup¬ 
porters, 122 sq., 125; his Italian expedi¬ 
tion, 43, 50, 54 sq., 123,141; further bulls 
against him, 123; crowned in Milan, ib.; 
in Rome, as Emperor, 124 sq.; crusade 
proclaimed against him, 124; sets up 
Nicholas V as anti-pope, 124 sq.; with¬ 
draws from Italy, 125; attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation fail, 127; makes concessions to 
Benedict XII, 128sqq., 132; who rejects 
overtures of peace, 130; Declaration of 
Rense and Frankfort Ordinances, 130sqq.; 
misses his opportunity, 132; struggle with 
Clement VI, 133 sq.; attitude of the 
Electors, 134; and election of CharleB, 
135; his policy in Germany, 116 sq., 126 
sqq., 132,142; family ambitions, 116,126, 
132,151; the acquisition of Brandenburg, 
117 sq.; the Palatinate and, 125,143; and 
the Carinthian succession, 126sqq., 133, 
161; and Tyrol, 126, 128sq., 132 sq.; and 
the Netherlands, 134; and Switzerland, 
190 sq.; relations with the Habsburgs, 
119sqq., 125sq., 128sq., 132, 135; and 
John of Bohemia, 115sqq., 126sqq., 132 
sqq., 156 sqq.; and Henry of Lower 
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Bavaria, 127, 182; and the towns, 111, 
185, 142, 706; and the Church, 120 sqq., 
131; and the Jews, 647; and Philip VI of 
France, 128 sq., 182 sq.; and the Hundred 
Years’ War, 129, 182, 448 sq.; alliance 
with England, 129, 132, 344 sq., 449; 
meeting with Edward III, 131, 846, 449; 
abandons the alliance, 133, 347; and the 
Franoiscans, 54sq., 120,122sq., 125,128; 
death of, 186, 137; results of his reign, 
135 sq.; 42 sq., 104, 106 sqq., 138, 144 
note , 152,165, 587; his daughter, 117; his 
sons, 128,138, 140, 142; his grandsons, 
150 

Lewis I the Great, king of Hungary and 
Poland, aids Genoa against Venice, 61; his 
claim to Naples, 62, 148; war with Joan¬ 
na, 62; Charles IV and, 148 sqq.; and the 
Lithuanian crusades, 259; 134 
Lewis II of Wittelsbach, duke of Bavaria, 
count palatine of the Rhine, 78, 84 
Lewis V of Wittelsbach, duke of Bavaria, mar¬ 
grave of Brandenburg, duke of Carinthia, 
countof Tyrol, invested with Brandenburg, 
117 sq., 122; John XXII and, 123; ally of 
nidward III, 132, 344; marriage with 
Margaret Maultasch, 133, 161; Charles 
IV and, 138 sq.; mediates between Austria 
and Swiss Confederates, 193; death of, 
147; 130, 259 

Lewis VI theRoman,of Wittelsbach,duke of 
Bavaria, Elector of Brandenburg, 138 sq., 
143, 147, 165; death of, 150 
Lewis VII, duke of Bavaria, 384 
Lex Fridonum, 665 
Libel of English Policy , 236 
Libellus Famosus , 441 
Libourne, 343 

Licet iuris , imperial ordinance, 130 sq., 146, 
706 

Lichfield, 480; diocese of, 450; bishops of, 
747; fee Buckingham, Langton, Stretton 
Lichtenstein, 198 
Liebemiihl, 258 

Liebenzell, brothers, raid Samogitia, 258 
Lifcge, 283, 370, 382, 755; Beguines and 
Beghards in, 789; withdraws obedience to 
Papacy, 297; bishop of, 299 
Liegnitz, battle of, 255 
Liestal, 202 ; battle of, 212 
Lietuva, 248; see Lithuania 
Lieven, family, 252 
Liffey, river, 530, 640 
Liguria, Ligurians, 2, 183 
Lille, 322 sq., 371, 386 
Limburg, duchy of, succession to, 83; 379 
Limerick, 636; Danes (Ostmen) at, 531, 
539; captured (1175), 635; under English 
rule, 538; “kingdom” of, granted to 
Philip de Braiose, 541; county of, 542 
sq.; honour of, 543; bishopric of, 533; 
bishop of, see Gilbert 

Limoges, massacre of, 864; English rights 
in, 400,429; 641 

Limousin, the, restored to England, 857; 364 


Lincoln, 420,488,518; parliament at (1301)» 
410, 412; Statute of (1316), 426; Jews in, 
640, 650 note; diocese of, 450; records of, 
488; bishops of, see Buckingham, Burg- 
hersh, Fleming, Bepingdon; earldom of, 
418; earls of, 729; counteBS of, 724 
Lincoln, earl of (Henry Lacy), 413, 416, 
517; death of, 416, 418; see also II on ry IV, 
Lancaster (John of Gaunt, duke of, 
Thomas, earl of) 

Lincolnshire, 486 
Lindholm, peace of, 224 
Lindisfarne, 528, 550; Book of, 528 
Lindsay, family of, in Scotland, 556 
Linth, river, 192 

Lionel, duke of Clarence, see Clarence 
Lipa, Henry of, marshal for Johnof Bohemia, 
157 

Lippi, Filippo, painter, work of, 773 sq. 
Lisaine, river, 206 
Lisbon, besieged by Castilians, 579 
Lismore, school of, 533; Henry II at, 538; 

bishop of, see O’Conarchy 
Literature, peasant life in, 730, 739 sqq., 
749; vernacular, xviii; mystical vernacular 
writings, 788, 792, 795sqq., 799sqq.; see 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Renaissance; see 
also under various countries , literature 
in 

Lithuania, Lithuanians, tribes of, 248sq.; 
rise of, 251, 614, 616, 627sq.; relations 
with Russia, 255, 611, 620, 627sq., 630 
sq.; advance into Russia, 614sqq., 618, 
625, 628; defeated by Moscow, 631; wars 
with the Teutonio Order, 256sqq., 264 
sqq.; crusades in, 160sq., 259, 376; con¬ 
version of, 259, 616; expansion of. 259, 
267 sq., 614 sq., 628; decline of, 631; war 
with Galicia, 615; union with Poland, 
227, 259, 265, 269; policy, 265sq.; colo¬ 
nists from, in Prussia, 267; trade of, 224, 
227, 241, 243 ; Church in, 622 sq.; aristo¬ 
cracy in, 630; Jews in, 659; 123,167.253, 
600; prince of, see Mindovg; grand dukes 
of, 616, 622; see Gedymin, Jagiello, Key- 
sfcut, Olgierd, Shvarno, Swidrygiello, 
Vitold, Zygmunt 
Litomysl, bishopric of, 161 
Litster, “the king of the commons,*’ 463 
Little Basle, 195 
Liturgy, 501 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, 667 
Livery and Maintenance, ix, 471, 474, 476, 
484 

Livonia, Livonians, 248 note 2, 600, 620; 
conquest and conversion of, 249 sq.; ex¬ 
pansion of, 251; colonisation and ad¬ 
ministration of, 251 sq., 254, 264sq.,269; 
Teutonic Order in, 254, 256, 259, 261, 
266, 617; disasters in, 256; trade of, 220, 
224, 230, 235 sq., 239, 243 sq., 246 sq., 
265; later history of, 267 sq.; dioceses of, 
251 sq.; bishops in, 255, 262; landmeisters 
of, 259, 261,264 sq.; weBalke, Griiningen, 
Kettler, Plettenberg, Stuckland; Livonian 
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Order, tee Brethren of the Sword; tee also 
Esthonia 

Livy, study of, 755,769; discovery of manu¬ 
script of, 762 
Llanbadarn Fawr, 510 
Llandaff, archdeacon of, tee Ralph 
Llan Deulyddog, 510 
Llandovery, castle, 510 
Llanfaes, Franciscans at, 515 
Llanthony, priory, 513 
Llantrissant, castle, 431 
Lleis, castle of, 585 
Llibre del Consolat de Mar, 598 
Llywelyn Bren, see Llywelyn ap Rhys 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, prince of Gwynedd, 
prince of Wales, conquests and policy of, 
516 sq.; recognised by Henry III, 517; his 
war with Edward I, ib. ; killed, ib. ; 519, 
522 

Llywelyn ap Iorwerth (Llywelyn the Great), 
prince of Gwynedd, prince of Wales, rise 
of, 513 sq.; marries John’s daughter, 514; 
power and policy, 514 sq.; death of, 515 
Llywelyn ap Gwilym, lord of Emlyn, 521 
Llywelyn ap Rhys of Senghenydd (Llywelyn 
Bren), revolt and execution of, 520 
Llwyd, Sir Gruffydd, lord of Tregarnedd, 
520 

Loam, son of Ere, Irish Scot, 549 
Lobau (Lubawa), 253, 261 sq. 

Lochlann, Irish name of Norway in Viking 
times, 530, 532 

Lod&ve, representatives of, 689 
Lodi, 24sq., 56, 762; submits to Henry VII, 
32; revolt in, 34; bishop of, see Landriani 
Logrofio, 579 

Loire, river, 235 note 2, 355, 364, 390, 639 
Loket (Elbogen), fortress of, 157 
Lollards, 475,802, 805, 807; in Oxford, 492, 
494 

Lomagne, see Philippa 
Lombards (early), 184; laws of the, 667; art 
of, 528; kings of, see Liutprand, Perctarit 
Lombardy, Lombards, factions in, 11, 28, 
44 sqq.; Nicholas Ill’s plans for, 11, 583; 
and William of Montferrat, 23sq.; Guelf 
party in, 25, 41, 45, 54; and Robert of 
Naples, 35, 38, 43; and Henry VII, 32 sq., 
37, 44 sq., 98 sq., 101; siege of Genoa, 
44; the Visconti in, 24 sq., 44 sqq.; policy 
and acquisitions of Matteo, 44 sqq., 50; 
Can Grande della Scala captain-general 
of Lombard League, 47; his policy and 
acquisitions, 46sqq.; Lewis IV in, 54; 
John of Bohemia in, 160; Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in, 71; and the Great Schism, 
299; and the crusade, 304; and France, 
343; commerce of, 75 sq., 97, 730; 1 ‘ Arts ’* 
in, 75; as financiers, 325, 342, 645; Jews 
in, 638; 2sq., 6, 9, 91, 96,141, 184, 271, 
528, 762 

London, 345, 408, 442, 459, 468, 477, 479, 
481, 565, 654, 746; in Magna Carta , 670; 
parliament at (1294), 404, (1321), 423; 
confirmation of the Charters at, 409; Lords 


Ordainers at, 416; charters to (1327), 
434; meeting of magnates in (1329), 436; 
John II of France in, 352, 356, 359; 
Wyclif in, 489, 491; rioting in (1377), 
456, 489; relations with Richard II, 
459 sq., 467, 469 sq., 474; and the 
Peasants’ Revolt, 369,461 sqq.; merchants 
of, 224, 225 note 2, 226; Hansa in, 
217 sq., 224 sqq., 236 sqq., 245; anti-alien 
agitation in, 224 sq., 236 sqq.; Jews in, 
640, 648, 653; anti-Jewish riot in (1189), 
653; Bishop’s Gate, 218, 239; Steelyard, 
226, 237 sqq.; St Paul’s, 431, 475, 481, 
489, 491, 498, 746; dean of, 404; Tower, 

430, 459, 461 sq., 480, 515; Blackfriars 
Hall, assembly at (1382), 493 sq., 503, 
505; London Bridge, 462; Aldgate, ib.; 
Temple, ib.; Savoy Palace, ib.; priory of 
St John’s, ib.; Mile End, ib .; bishop of, 
452; see Courtenay, Richard; lord mayors 
of, see Brember, John of Northampton, 
Walworth 

Longford, 529 
Longuay, abbot of, 688 
Lords Ordainers, 414, 416 sqq., 421; Ordi¬ 
nances of (1311), 415 sqq., 421, 423, 427, 

431, 678, 698 sq., 713; repealed, 425 sq., 
699 

Lorenzetti, Ambrogio, Sienese painter, 771 
Loria, Roger, admiral for Peter III of 
Aragon, 584 sq.; commands allied fleets 
against Sicily, 6 sq., 587; 3, 15 
Lorraine, 109, 208, 379, 641; and the Great 
Schism, 297, 299 sq.; serfdom in, 728; 
duke of, 297 ; see Frederick, Rene; see also 
Charles 

Lorris, charter of, 727 
Lorris, Robert of, 350 
Lorsch, monastery of, 762 
Lot, river, 429 

Lothian, the Lothians, acquired by Scotland, 
552, 555; English in, 554; Church in, 
557; administration in, 558 
Lotzen, 258 

Loudon Hill, battle of, 265 
Loughborough, 418 

Louis VI, king of France, claims of, 683 
Louis VII, king of France, administration 
under, 683 

Louis VIII, king of France, 330; and the 
Jews, 656; his Ktablissement sur let Juifs , 
657 

Louis IX, St, king of France, 305, 310, 359, 
571; administration and reforms of, 328, 
830, 332, 335 sq.; and the treaty of 1259, 
429; and the military Orders, 316; and 
the Jews, 652, 655 note , 657; canonisation 
of, 312 

Louis X, king of France and Navarre, his 
reign, 333 sq.; his charters, 334; and 
Edward II, 337, 401, 420; death of, 334, 
340; the succession to, 334 sq.; 337, 350 
Louis XI, king of France, Swiss campaign 
as dauphin, 202; and the Swiss Con¬ 
federates, 205 sqq.; mediates between 
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them and Austria, 206; and Savoy, 208; 
war with Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
205 sqq.; England and, 238; and the 
Hansa, 238,240; death of, 209; 109,236,731 
Louis XII, king of France, aids Swiss against 
Maximilian, 212 
Louis XIV, king of France, 683 
Louis I, duke of Anjou, count of Provence, 
anti-king to Charles III of Naples, 358, 
365 sq., 368 sq., 377; his attempt to win 
Naples, 62 sq., 376; and the Papacy, 281, 
876; death of, 63, 376; his sons, 374 
Louis II, duke of Anjou, count of Provence, 
anti-king to Ladislas of Naples, 72 sqq., 
377; and the Great Schism, 299; 297 note, 
382 

Louis II, duke of Bourbon, 368, 376, 382 
Louis, duke of Orleans, AngoulGme, etc., 
as duke of Touraine, 372; character, 375, 
378; marriage, 374, 377; his possessions, 
378,880; position and power in the govern¬ 
ment, 372 sq., 377 sqq., 381; ambitions 
and policy, 376 sqq.; rivalry with Philip 
the Bold of Burgundy, 378 sqq.; and John 
the Fearless, 381; Italian policy, 71, 
377 sq.; and the Great Schism, 295, 379; 
and England, 380 sq.; and the Empire, 
380; murder of, 382, 391 
Louis, duke of Savoy, 203 
Louis of Savoy (-Vaud), vicar of Rome, 
Henry VII and, 32, 34, 36, 100 
Louis (I) of Nevers, count of Flanders, 
837 sq., 343 sq., 346 

Louis (II) de Maele, count of Flanders, 
Artois, Franche Comt6, etc., 349, 362, 
869 sq., 465; death of, 371 
Louis, son of Charles II of Sicily, 6 
Louis, son of John of Durazzo, 63 note 
Louis of Taranto, 62 
Louth, county, 529, 541 
Low Countries, see Netherlands 
Loyseau, 714 
Lubawa, see Ldbau 

Liibeck, 97, Chap, vra passim , 257, 264; 
foundation of, 249; privileges of, 216, 
263 note ; leader of the Hansa, 219 sq., 
224, 228 sq., 239, 243, 245 sqq.; meetings 
of the Hansa at, 226, 231, 234 sq., 247; 
mediation by, 241; seal of, 247; relations 
with England, 217, 234, 237 sq.; treaty 
with Hamburg, 218, 242; and trade of 
Russia, 221, 227, 248 sq.; and Norway, 
218, 232, 242; and Holstein, 243; and 
Livonia, 250, 264; constructs Trave-Elbe 
canal, 224; salt trade of, 230, 232, 235, 
238 note 1; amber trade of, 241; revolts 
and dissensions in, 223, 228 sq., 233, 236, 
244 

Lucan, study of, 755 

Lucca, factions in, 12, 89, 41; and Florence, 
13, 18 sqq., 39 Bqq., 44, 56; and siege of 
Pistoia, 19 sq.; under interdict, 20; and 
Henry VII, 34, 37; and Robert of Naples, 
43; (Jguccione in, 39 sqq.; rise of Ca- 
struccio Castracani in, 89 sqq.; and siege of 


Genoa, 44; sold to Philip of Valois, 343; 
under Mastino della Scala, 55; and Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, 72; Gregory XII in, 
73, 298; sculpture in cathedral at, 773; 
48, 55, 64, 160; lord of, see Guinigi 
Lucerne, under dominion of Austria, 
188 sqq., 193; war with, 195 sq.; wins 
freedom, 197; alliance with Forest 
Cantons, 188, 191; member of the Con¬ 
federation, 191, 193, 213; alliances and 
policy, 192 sq., 196, 198 sqq., 204, 207, 
210 sqq.; and the Pfajfenbrief ’, 194; 
acquisitions, 197, 200; law in, 211; 
monastery of, 187 

Lucerne, lake, 183, 185 sq., 189, 191 
Lucian, translated, 765 
Lucretius, works of, 755; discovery of 
manuscript of, 762; 770 
Ludgershall, Wyclif at, 488 sq. 

Ludolf the Carthusian, his Life of Christ, 794 
Luft macht Eigen , doctrine of, 720, 735 
Luitgarde, Franciscan tertiary, 802 
Lukmanier, pass, 209 

Lulach the Fatuous, king of Scotland, 553, 
554 note 2 

Lull, Raymond, xvii, 303, 811 
Luna, Peter of, cardinal, 289 
Lund, archbishop of, 250 sq. 

Liineburg, 219 note, 229; salines of, 230,235 
Lunel, representatives of, 689 
Lunenburg, 258 
Lun4ville, 208 
Lunigiana, the, 41 

Lusatia, 117, 139, 147, 153; Lower, 139, 
174 sq.; incorporated in Bohemia, 164 sq.; 
Upper, incorporated in Bohemia, 159,162, 
164; 174 sq. 

Luther, Martin, 497, 739 
Lutterworth, Wyclif at, 488 sq., 492, 495 
Luxemburg,93,109.140,142,160,175, 343; 
troops from, in Italy, 38; Louis of Orleans 
in, 380; house of, 106, 113, 129, 134, 
147 sq., 161, 259, 380; and Italy, 41; 
acquires Bohemia, 95, 110, 156 sq.; and 
the succession in Bohemia and Moravia, 
163; makes treaty of Briinn with the 
Habsburgs, 148,165 sq.; acquires Branden¬ 
burg, 150, 165; and the succession to the 
Empire, 151; French alliance, 343, 378, 
380; see Anne of Bohemia, Baldwin, 
Catherine, Charles IV, Western Emperor, 
Henry VII, John, king of Bohemia, John 
Henry, John SobSslav, Jo§t, Mary, Pro- 
kop, Sigismund, Wenceslas, king of the 
Romans, Wenceslas, duke of Luxemburg 
Luxovium (Luxeuil), monastery at, 628 
Lvov, 616 
Lyck, 264, 267 

Lydgate, John, translates Boccaccio, 757 
Lydwine, St, of Schiedam, 810 
Lynn, tee King’s Lynn 
Lyonnais, the, 304, 358 
Lyons, General Council at, see Councils; 
annexed by France, 109, B07, 323; corona¬ 
tion of Clement V at, 20, 270, 816; of 
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Robert of Naples at, 23; heretics of, 790; 
78, 375, 890; diocese of, 884; archbishop 
of, 307, 323; see Agobard, Amulo 
Lyons, Richard, financier, 455, 462 
Lys, river, 370 

Lyubech, compact of (1096), 602, 604, 607 
Lyutitzi, tribe, 248 

Maag, river, 196 

Macbeth (Macheth), king of Scotland, 553 
sq., 559; derivation of the name, 554 
note 1 

MacCarthy, Dermot, see Dermot MacCarthy 
Machar, missionary in Scotland, 550 
Macbeth, king of Scotland, see Macbeth 
Macheth, family of, in Scotland, as preten¬ 
ders, 554, 559, 562 
Macheth, Donald, 559 sq. 

Macheth, Kenneth, 559 
Macheth, Malcolm, 559 
Machiavelli, 41, 74; on the despots, 775; the 
Prince , ib. 

Machynlleth, Glyn Dwr’s parliament at, 525 
MacMurrough, Dermot, see Dermot MacMur- 
rough 

MacMurrough, Murtough, see Murtough 
MacMurrough 
Macon, bailli of, 307 
MacSorley, Alan, 544 
MacSorley, Dugald, daughter of, 544 
MacWilliam, family of, in Scotland, 560 
note 1 

MacWilliam, Donald, the elder (Donald 
Bane), pretender to Scottish throne, 559 
MacWilliam, Donald, the younger, 559 
MacWilliam, Godfrey (Guthred), 559 note 2 
Madog ap Llywelyn, Welsh insurgent leader, 
519 

Madog ap Maredudd, prince of Powys, 511; 

death of, 512 
Madonna del Monte, 71 
Maele, see Louis de 

Maelgwn ap Rhys, Welsh insurgent leader, 
519 

Maelienydd, 524 

Maelnmedog O’Morgair, see Malachy, St 
Maelmaire, wife of Malachy II of Ireland, 
532 

Maelmora, king of Leinster, 531 sq. 

Maelor, 526 

Maelor Saesneg, 518 

Maelsechlainn, see Malachy 

Maenan, abbey, 518 

Maes Moydog, battle of, 519 

Magdeburg, 797; Magdeburg law, 263 note; 

archbishop of, 117, 123, 177 
Magh Adhair, 531 
Maghrib, region of, 568 
Magna Carta , 334, 398 sq., 416, 419, 423, 
434, 441, 514, 673, 679,702, 712; and re¬ 
presentation, 670; confirmation of the 
Charters (1297), 409 sqq,, 440 note, 713 
Magnus (III) Bareleg, king of Norway, his 
expedition to Anglesey, 510; conquests of, 
in Scotland, 660 


Magnus (VI), king of Norway, surrenders 
the Isles to Scotland, 560 
Magnus (VII) Smek, king of Norway and 
Sweden, 219 
Magra, river, 32, 34, 87 
Mahaut, countess of Artois, 332, 335,337sq. 
Mahomet, 496; and the Jews, 635 
Mahon, king of Munster, 531 
Maiestas Carolina , 166, 169 
Maillotins , insurgents in Paris, 369 
Maimonides, Moses, 638; philosophy of, 651 
sq.; his father, 638 
Main, river, 114, 278 

Maine, acquired by Charles of Valois, 310, 
320 

Mainmorte , see Mortuarium 
Maintenance, see Livery 
Maison-Dieu, see Caddie 
Majorca, kingdom of, 3, 62, 582; conquered 
by Alfonso III of Aragon, 585 sq.; re¬ 
stored, 587; united to Aragon, 589; com¬ 
mercial court in, 598; social conditions in, 
594; peasant revolts in, 739; heir to, 320; 
811; kings of, see James I, II, III, IV 
Makbir, Jewish scholar, 639 note 
Malabranca, Latino, cardinal, 65 
Malachy II (Maelsechlainn), king of Tara, 
high-king of Ireland, defeats the Danes, 
530; rivalry with Brian Bdrumha, 531; 
at Clontarf, 532; death of, ib. 

Malachy, St(Maelmaedog O’Morgair), bishop 
of Armagh, papal legate, his work for the 
Irish Church, 533 
Malamocco, 28 

Malapighi, Giovanni, of Ravenna, copyist to 
Petrarch, 758 
Malaspina, family of, 37 
Malaspina, Giacotto, 40 
Malaspina, Spinetta, 41 
Malatesta, family of, 43, 56 sqq. 

Malatesta, Domenico (Domenico Malatesta 
Novello), lord of Cesena, his library, 763 
Bq.; Pisanello’s medal of, 773 sq. 
Malatesta, Galeazzo, 767 
Malatesta, Sigismondo, medal of, 773; 774 
Malchus, bishop of Waterford, 533 
Malcolm I, king of Scotland, 552, 554 note 2 
Malcolm II, king of Scotland, victorious at 
Carham and wins Lothian, 552; the suc¬ 
cession to, 553; his daughter, 559; 554 
note 2, 559 

Malcolm III, Canmore, king of Scotland, his 
marriages, 554 sq., 559; relations with 
England, 554; descendants of, by his Norse 
marriage, 559 sq.; 563 
Malcolm IV, king of Scotland, revolts 
against, 559 sq.; relations with England. 
558, 560 sq., 564 
Malestroit, 347 
Malines, Hguinage in, 789 
Malmo, 242 

Malta, French defeat off, 584 
Maltravers, Sir John, 436 
Mamay, khan, defeated by Dimitri of the 
Don, 627 sq. 
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Man, Isle of, 477; vikings of, 532, 537; for¬ 
tresses in, 560; ceded to Scotland, xb.\ re¬ 
presentative institutions in, 706; king of, 
Godred 

Mande, Henry de, mystical traots of, 808 
Manetfci, Antonio, 771 

Manetti, Giannozzo, humanist and Hebrew 
scholar, 759,761,764sq., 769; secretary to 
Nicholas V, 768; translates the Bible, ib. 
Manfred, king of Sicily, 4, 582; death of, 
583 sq. 

Manfred of Sicily, duke of Athens, 589 
Manfredi, Giovanni de’, lord of Faenza, 56 
Manilius, discovery of manusoript of, 762 
Manorbier, 513, 535 
Manresa, 697 
Mantes, 360, 391 

Mantua, 2, 25; alliance with Verona, 26 sq., 
45; Henry VII and, 33, 38; alliance with 
Pisa and Lucca, 39; with Milan, 45; in 
league against the Visconti, 58; library at, 
755; educational work of Vittorino da 
Feltrein,765sq., 774; court of,767; art in, 
774; lords of, ace Bonaccolsi, Gonzaga 
Manuales, faction in Murcia, 580 
Manx, language, 548 

Map, Walter, De Nugis Curialium of, 743 
Mar, earldom of, 549 

Marcel, Etienne, provost of the merchants 
of Paris, 351, 369; heads movement for 
reform, xi, 352 sqq.; and conspires with 
Charles the Bad, 353 sqq.; killed, 355 
Marcellus, the tribune, 2 
March, Edmund Mortimer (I), earl of, mar¬ 
shal, 447, 455 sq. 

March, Edmund Mortimer (II), earl of, as 
heir to the throne, 479; 524 
March, Edward, earl of, nee Edward IV 
March, Roger Mortimer (I) of Wigmore, 
earl of, rebels, 422; imprisoned, 424; es¬ 
capes, 430; and the deposition of Edward 
II, 431, 434; policy of, 338, 434 sqq.; in 
Wales, 520; created earl of March, 436; 
fall and execution of, ib.; 439, 447, 450; 
his mother, 431; his daughters, 435 
March, Roger Mortimer (III), earl of, as heir 
to the throne, 455, 458; killed, 479 
March, the (in Switzerland), 192; Upper 
March, 197, 201 
March, the Welsh, tee Wales 
Marchandt de Veau , company of, in Paris, 
342 

Marchfeld, victory of Rudolf of Habsburg 
over Ottokar II on the, 79 
Mardisley, Franciscan provincial minister, 
452 

Mare, Sir Peter de la, Speaker of the Com¬ 
mons, 455sq., 459 

Maredudd ap Bleddyn, prince of Powys, 510 
Maredudd ab Owain, prince of Deheubarth, 
508 

Maredudd ap Rhys, lord of Dinefwr, 516, 
518 

Maremma, the, 34 
Mards, Jean des, 369, 371 


Margaret, queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, marriage with Hakon, 220 sq.; 
and the Hansa, 222 sqq.; war with Albert 
of Mecklenburg, 222 Bqq.; secures Union 
of Kalmar, 224 

Margaret, Maid of Norway, queen of Scot¬ 
land, proposed English marriage, 562; 
death of, 563 

Margaret of Brabant, wife of the Emperor 
Henry VII, 32 sq., 94; death of, 34, 99 
Margaret, countess of Holland and Iiainault, 
wife of Lewis IV, 129, 134,146, 449; her 
sisters, 129, 134, 449 

Margaret, daughter of Philip III of France, 
wife of Edward I of England, 322, 403, 
407, 411 

Margaret, wife of Charles of Durazzo, 72 
Margaret, St, wife of Malcolm Canmore, king 
of Scotland, marriage of, 554; influence 
of, 555 ; 556; her daughter, 555 
Margaret, daughter of Philip V of France, 
337 

Margaret, daughter of Charles II of Naples, 
marries Charles of Valois, 310, 320 
Margaret of Provence, wife of Louis IX, 
306 

Margaret, daughter of Alexander III of 
Scotland, birth of, 561 sq.; marries Eric 
of Norway, 560 

Margaret III, countess of Flanders, Artois, 
Franche Comte, etc., 358; marriage with 
Philip the Bold of Burgundy, 362, 371 
Margaret Maultasch, countess of Tyrol, 128 
sq., 147; marriage with John Henry of 
Luxemburg, 126, 133,160 sq.; with Lewis 
of Brandenburg, 133, 161 
Margaret of Gloucester, wife of Peter of 
Gavaston, 413 

Maria de Molina, Dona, queen-regent in 
Castile, 573 

Maria, Dona, of Portugal, wife of Alfonso XI 
of Castile, 574 sqq. 

Maria de Padilla, see Padilla 
Marie de Coucy, wife of Alexander II of 
Scotland, 561 

Marienburg, 109, 262; capital of the Teu¬ 
tonic Order, 260 sq., 264; ceded to Poland, 
266 

Marienhausen, 268 

Marienwerder (on the Niemen), castle, 259 
Marionwerder (on the Vistula), founded, 
254; cathedral, 261 

Marignano (Melegnano), battle of, 214; 72 
Marigny, Enguerrand de, 36, 310, 327; fall 
of, 333 

Maritaftium, payment exacted from serfs, 
721, 727 

Marjorie, illegitimate daughter of Alexander 
II of Scotland, 562 

Markets, marketing, 718, 723 sq., 730, 734, 
746 

MarkgenossenscJuift, association of freemen, 
186sq., 740 

Markyate, 785; see Christina of, Roger of 
Marliani, archaeologist, 768 
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Marlowe, quoted, 775 

*' Marmousets,’ ’government of the, in France, 
372, 877 

Marne, river, 354 
Marocco, Villa, 30 
Marostica, 46 

Marrano8 , crypto-Jews, in Spain, 662 sq. 
Marsala, district of, 43 
Marseilles, 44, 808; St Victor’s in, 297 
Marshal, Richard, tee Pembroke, earl of 
Marshal,William, the elder and the younger, 
tee Pembroke, earls of 
Marshalsea, the, 461 

Marshes, marsh-lands, drainage and reclama¬ 
tion of, 716 sqq., 724, 726 
Marsigli, Luigi, humanist, 758 
Marsilio of Padua, and Lewis IV, 123 sq., 
128, 133; theories of, xx, 124, 141, 490, 
499, 752; in the Defemor Pacit , 294sq. t 
500 

Marsuppini, Carlo, chancellor of Florence, 
humanist, 760 sq., 770 
Martial, works of, 755, 757 
Martigny, 207 

Martin IV (Simon of Brie), Pope, as cardinal, 
311; election of, 583; and the Castilian 
succession, 571; and Sicily, excommuni¬ 
cates and deposes Peter III, 308, 401 sq., 
584; supports Aragonese crusade, 585; 
death of, 309 

Martin V (Odo Colonna), Pope, elected by 
Council of Constance, 74, 301; State 
Churches and, 302; and Wyclif, 495; 291, 
761 

Martin I, king of Aragon and Sicily (Martin 
II), duke of Montblanch, and the Great 
Schism, 292; death of, 592 
Martin I, king of Sicily, and the Great 
Schism, 292; death of, 592 
Martin, river, 581 

Martinez, Feman, archdeacon of Seville, 661 
Martini, Simone, Sienese painter, 754, 771 
Mary, queen of Hungary, marriage with 
Sigismund of Luxemburg, 150 
Mary Stewart, queen of Scotland, 556 
Mary of Brabant, wife of Philip III of 
France, 306 

Mary of Brittany, mother of Louis II of 
Anjou, 297 note 

Mary of Burgundy, heiress of Charles the 
Bold, marriage with Maximilian of Austria, 
205, 208 

Mary of Cyprus, wife of James II of Aragon, 
587 

Mary of Luxemburg, wife of Charles IV of 
France, 160, 338 sq. 

Mar Zutra II, exilarch, at Baghdad, 636 
Masaccio, Florentine painter, 771; work of, 
773 sq. 

Masselin, Jean, his account of the assembly 
at Tours (1484), 692 sqq.; Journal of, 687, 
692sqq. 

Matilda, wife of Henry I of England. 786 note 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I of England, 
Empress, 511, 558, 653 


Matilda, wife of David I of Scotland, 558 
Matthew, St, gospel of, 503 
Matthew of Arras, architect, 168 
Matthew Paris, 413, 673 
Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 209 
Matthias of Cracow, his Speculum aureum de 
titulit bcneficiorum and l)e tqualoribut 
curiae Romanae , 181 
Maupertuis, 351 

Maurice FitzGerald, see FitzGerald 
Maurice de Prendergast, tee Prendergast 
Maurienne, 60 
Mawddach, river, 511, 516 
Maximilian I, Western Emperor, 138; mar¬ 
riage with Mary of Burgundy, 205, 208; 
acquires Franche Comfc<h 208 sq.; the 
Swiss Confederates and, 211 sq.; his 
Imperial Chamber, 211; Ewige Landfricde 
and Regiments-Ordnung of, 706; his 
daughter, 209 

Maximilian of Austria, grand master of the 
Teutonic Order, 269 

Mayence, 89, 123, 137; Jews in, 639 note, 
641; see of, 125, 138, 161, 278; diocese 
of, 280; archbishop of, 144,151,170,299; 
see Gerhard, Gerlach, Henry II, III, Peter 
Mayfield, 487 

Magorazgo, entail, in Spain, 593 
Mazarin, cardinal, 432 
Mazovia, 253, 257, 260, 267; prince of, see 
Conrad 

Mazurian lake district, in Prussia, 267 
Meams, the, 552 

Meath, 528 sq., 531 sq., 536 sq., 543; divi¬ 
sions and war in, 533 sq., 537; submits 
to Henry II, 538; granted to Hugh de 
Lacy, 539; castles in, 541; subdivided, 
544; administration in, 546; lords of, 
see Lacy, Hugh de, Lacy, Walter de 
Meaux, Jacquerie routed at, 354; bishop of, 
see Durant 
Mechain, 522 

Mechthild, St, of Hackeborn, mystic, 796 sq. 
Mechthild of Magdeburg, mystic, 797, 800; 
writings of, 797 

Mecklenburg, 123; Germanisation of, 725 
note ; supports piracy, 223 sq.; Danish 
power in, 249, 252; duke of, 221, 222 
note 1 , 223; see also Albert, king of 
Sweden 

Medici, family of, xiii, 13, 19, 21 sq., 69, 
773; age of the, in Florence, 9, 69, 75 
Medici, Cosimo de’, the elder, 69, 767; 
founds Florentine Academy, 759; as 
patron of learning, 760 sq., 763; his 
library, 763 sq.; recalled from exile, 768 
Medici, Lorenzo de’, his library, 763 sq. 
Medici, Salvestro de’, Gonfalonier of Justice 
in Florence, 68; exiled, 69 
Medina del Campo, 292 
Medina Sidonia, 571 
Medingcn, Dominican nunnery of, 800 
Meditations on the Life of Christ, its in- 
fluence, 793 sq. 

Mediterranean Sea, xiv, 3, 568, 630, 663; 
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and commerce, 75 sq., 268; corsairs of 
the Archipelago, 286; race from, in Scot¬ 
land, 548; Mediterranean countries, 728, 
747 

Meiers , bailiffs, 729; Meierrecht , form of 
tenure, tb., 737 

Meier Helmbrecht , peasant-epic, 730 
Meinhard, duke of Carinthia, count of Tyrol, 
81 

Meinhard of Wittelsbach, duke of Upper 
Bavaria, count of Tyrol, 147 
Meinhard of Holstein, bishop of Uexkiill, 
missionary, 249 
Meirholz, 196 
Meirionydd, tee Merioneth 
Meissen, 168, 263; margrave of, 254, 257; 

tee Frederick I, II 
Melegnano, tee Marignano 
Melilla, 572 

MelJifont, Cistercian house at, 533 
M&lnik, 167 

Meloria, battle of, 27, 70 
Melrose, 548, 552; Chronicle of , 559 notet 
2,3 

Melton, William of, archbishop of York, 
treasurer, 423, 426, 431, 434, 436, 449 sq. 
Melun, 355, 374; siege of (1359), 356; 

captured by Henry V, 392 
Memel, founded, 256; 258; Komturei of, 
262, 266 
Mendrisio, 213 
Menteith, earldom of, 649 
Menteith, Walter Comyn, earl of, his claim 
to the throne, 562 

Meopham, archbishop of Canterbury, 436, 
439 

Mcrcanzia , tribunal of the, in Florenoe, 66 
Merchant Adventurers, 233, 238 
Merchants, xii sq., 187, 216 note , 417, 639, 
643; of Italy, 75 sq., 224, 646, 680, 724, 
732; of the North, tee Hansa; in Spain, 
593; in Russia. 605, 610, 613, 620; in 
England, Statute of, 426; tee alto Carta 
Mercatoria, Kenilworth, Ordinance of; 
gilds of, tee Gilds; as financiers, 225; 
Jewish merchants, 644 sq., 661; middle¬ 
men for agricultural produce, 730, 746 
Merchet , payment exacted from serfs, 721 
Mercia, 508; king of, tee Penda 
Merecz, 258 

Merioneth (Meirionydd), 516; shire of, 518; 
line of, 519 

Merovingians, 184, 604; and the Jews, 638; 

tee alto Chilperic, Dagobert 
Merschhufen, 717 sq. 

Merswin, Rulman, of Strasbourg, his Booh 
of the Nine Rocks, 801 
Merton College, Oxford, 486, 488 
Merya, tribe, 612 

Mesopotamia, Jews in, 632, 636 sq., 640 
Messina, besieged by Charles of Anjou, 584; 
by Robert, 7; parliament at, 6; Straits 
of, 52 

Mesta, association of sheep-owners in Cas¬ 
tile, 749 


Metayage , a lease, 728 
Methley, translator of the Mirror of Simple 
Souls, 802 
Metsepole, 250 

Metz, 140, 352; massacre of Jews in, 641; 
diet at (1356), 143, 146; see Golden Bull 
of Charles IV; bishop of, 297 
Meulan, 360, 391 

Meuse, river, as frontier, 109, 323; drainage 
of marshes of, 724 
Mewe, 264 

Meyendorffs, family of, 252 
Mezidres, Philippe de, 359 
M ezzadria, system of lease, 728, 732 
Michael, St, prince of Tver’, his strugglo 
for the throne of Vladimir, 625; Blain and 
canonised, ib. 

Michael, son of the Emperor Andronicus II, 
588 

Michael of Cesena, 125 
Michalow, 260 
Michelangelo, 773 
Middleburg, 445 
Middleworth, William, 486 
Migliorato, Cosmo, tee Innocent VII, Pope 
Milan, Edict of, 633; position in Lombardy, 
2, 25; Matteo Visconti in, 24 sq., 44 sqq.; 
return of Torriani, 25, 45; Henry VII in, 
32 sq., 98 8q ; siege of, 118; Lewis IV in, 
123; and John of Bohemia, 160; Lodrisio 
Visconti’s attack on, 51; and Florence, 
57; and the Swiss Confederation, 187, 
200, 209; Louis of Orleans’ claim to, 377; 
chroniclers of, 56; Petrarch in, 754; 
humanism in, 755, 759 sq., 764; art in, 
774; court of, 767; Broletto Vecchio in, 
25; cathedral, 71; San Gottardo, 74; 45, 
48, 72, 96 sq., 123, 189, 204, 768; see of, 
25; archbishops of, tee Torre, Cassone 
della, Visconti, Giovanni, Visconti, Otto; 
cardinal of, see Alexander V, Pope; lords 
and dukes of, see Sforza, dynasty of, 
Visconti, family of 

Miles de Cogan, 537 sq.; granted Cork, 541 
Miles, baron of Iverk, 535 
Milford Haven, 479; French force at, 525 
Milifi, John, of KromenSL preaching of, in 
Prague, 171 sqq.; and the Papacy, 172 sq.; 
influence of, 180 sq.; his Tractate on 
Antichrist, 172; 284 
Minch, the, 550 
Mincio, river, 27, 45 

Mindovg (Mindaugas, Mindowe), prince of 
Lithuania, his war with the Teutonic 
Order, 256; Russian conquests of, 614; 
616 

Minnesang , Minnesingers, 97, 796 
Minorca, 585 

Minorites, tee Franciscans 
Minsk, 614 

Mirandola, Pico della, 652 
Mirror for Princes , 137 note 
Mirror of Simple Souls , 789, 802 
Mitau, 256, 264 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, 632 
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Modena, 2, 28, 96, 160; captured for the 
Papacy, 65; Philip of Valois in, 343; 
bishop of, see William 
Mogh’s Half, see Lefch Moglia 
Mogliano, Gentile da, lord of Fermo, 58 
Mohammedanism, Mohammedans, see Is¬ 
lam, Muslims 
Mohrungen, 258 

Molay, Jacques de, grand master of the 
Temple, 317; executed, 319 
Mold, 511 sq.; conquered by Llywelyn the 
Great, 513 
Moldavia, 611 

Molina, Maria de, see Maria de Molina 
Molise, the, 63 

Molloy, Eoghanacht leader in Ireland, 531 
Mon, see Anglesey 
Monaghan, 529 

Mondonnedo, 280; bishop of, ib. 

Mongolia, 614 
Mongols, see Tartars 
Monica, St, 769 

Monomakh, Great Prince of Kiev, see Vladi¬ 
mir Monomakh 

Monomakhovichi, family of, in Kussia, 603 
sqq., 608 
Monselice, 47 

Mons-en-Pevide, battle of, 322 
Mons Graupius, battle of, 548 
Montagnana, 47 

Montagu, Jean de, 372; executed, 384 
Montague, William, 436 
Montalt, barons of, 513 
Montalto, Antonio di, doge of Genoa, 71 
Montaperti, battle of, 40 
Montblanch, duke of, see Martin I (II), king 
of Aragon and Sicily 
Monfc-Cenis, pass, 32, 98 
Mont Dieu, Letter to the Brethren of, 789, 
803 

Monte, Henry, Prussian leader, 257 
Montebelluna, 47 
Monte Berico, 47 

Monte Cassino, monastery of, manuscripts 
in, 757, 762; abbot of, 288 
Montecatini, Ghibolline victory at, 40, 54 
Montefeltro, counts of, see Federigo the 
elder and the younger, Guido, Guid’ 
Ubaldo; see also Battista 
Monte Imperiale, 37 
Monte Murrone, 4 

Montepulciano, Bernardino of, confessor to 
Henry VII, 38 

Montereau, murder of John the Fearless at, 
391; 392 

Montferrat, under William VII,23sq.; mar¬ 
quesses of, see John, Theodore Palaeologus, 
William 

Montfort, family of, see Jeanne, John (IV), 
IV, V of Brittany 
Montfort, Simon de, the elder, 568 
Montfort, Simon de, earl of Leicester, see 
Leicester 

Montgomery, 509, 514sq.; peace of (1267), 


Montgomery, family of, 510; su Shrews¬ 
bury, earls of 

Montgomeryshire, 517, 744 
Monticl, battle of, 361, 578; castle, <6. 
Montmorency, Hervey de, 535 sqq. 
Montpellier, 375; contest between France 
and Majorca in, 307, 589; Estates at, 687 
sqq.; acquired by Philip VI, 349; by 
Charles of Navarre, 360; recovered by 
France, 366; university of, 752, 755; 
Dominicans of, 315 
Montpezat, castle of, 339, 429 
Montreal, Fra, see Moriale 
Montreuil, treaty of (1299), 403; county of, 
restored to England, 357 
Mont-Saint-Michel, abbey of, 721; 389 8q. 
Mont Ventoux, 754 

Moors, Castilian wars with and conquests 
from, 57, 567sqq., 673sq., 581, 693sqq., 
718, 731; and the civil wars in Castile, 
571 sqq., 575sq.; tactics of, 588; status 
of, in Aragon, 594; Moorish culture, 568, 
572, 637, 652; 660; kings, 571; see also 
Banu-Marin, Granada, Muslims 
Morat, 185, 188, 213; peace of (1448), 203; 

siege and battle of, 207 sq. 

Morata, Olympia, 767 

Moravia, 79sq., 150, 161, 174sqq.; and the 
Habsburgs, 80, 91, 94 ; restored to Bohe¬ 
mia, 95; incorporated in, 162sq.; law of 
succession in, 163; Church in, 169; 
Germans in, 725 note ; margraves of, see 
Charles IV (Western Emperor), John 
Henry, Jost 

Moray, Morayshire, 553, 555; Anglo-Nor¬ 
mans in, 556; revolts in, 559sq.; see of, 
556; Mormaer of, see Macbeth; see also 
Androw 

Moray Firth, 549 sqq. 

Mordva, river, 627 
Morea, the, 30 

Moreville, family of, in Scotland, 556 
Morgan ap Maredudd, Welsh insurgent 
leader, 519 

Morgannwg, principality of, 508 
Morgarten, battle of, 115, 190 sq. 

Morge, river, 198 
Morges, 208 

Moriale (Montreal), Fra, 51; his brothers, 
53 

Morlina, 578 

Mormaers,, Scottish chiefs, 557 
Mornay, Etienne de, chancellor of France, 
330 

Morocco, relations with Spain, 567, 570sq., 
574; Jews in, 637sq., 663; king of, 576; 
see also Banu-Marin 
Mor6n, 571 
Morosini, Ruggero, 27 
Mortagne, 522 

Mortimer, family of, 422, 424, 447; inheri¬ 
tance of, 447, 526; their claim to the 
throne, 524 

Mortimer, Edmund I, II, earls of March, see 
March 
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Mortimer, Sir Edmund, 524 sq. 

Mortimer, Boger I, III, earls ol March, see 
March 

Mortimer, Roger, 517 
Mortimer’s Gross, battle of, 526 
Mortlach, 550 

Mortuarium , payment exacted from serfs, 
721, 727 

Moscow (Muscovy), rise of, 268, 625; secures 
the Great Principality, 625 sq.; reign of 
Ivan KalifcA, 625 sq.; administration of 
St Alexis, 627; Tartar policy, 625 sqq.; 
victorious at Kulikovo, 627; invaded by 
the Tartars, 628; expansion of, 629, 631; 
leadership of, 627,629,631; vassal princes 
of, 629 sq.; civil war in, 630; effect of the 
fall of Constantinople on, 631; the struggle 
with Novgorod, 617, 620 sq., 629 sqq.; 
relations with Lithuania, 259, 265, 614, 
628,630 sq.; culture in, 618, 629; province 
of, 611, 625; metropolitan see of, 622 sq., 
626sq., 631; metropolitans of, tee Alexis, 
Cyprian, Isidore, Jonas, Peter, Photius, 
Theognost; patriarch of, 631; 604, 612, 
615, 623; house of, 625; princes and 
Great Princes of, 227, 244, 612, 622 sq., 
626 sq.; tee Daniel, Dimitri, Ivan I, II, 
III, IV, Simeon, VasOi I, II, Yuri 
Moselle (Mosel), river, 731 
Moses of Egypt, Rabbi, tee Maimonides 
MoskvA-reka, river, 611 
Moudon, 207 
Mount Grace, 806 
Mount St DiBibode, convent of, 786 
Mowbray, John of, 422, 424 
Mowbray, Thomas, tee Norfolk, duke of 
Mstislav, Great Prince of Kiev, 607 sq., 610; 
death of, 609 

Mstislav, prince of Tmutarakan’, 600, 610 
Mstislav, prince of Tordpets, Galicia (Halicz), 
and Novgorod, activities of, 610, 613, 618 
sq.; defeated by the Tartars, 613 
Mucko, Prussian guerrilla leader, 258 
Muhammad II, king of Granada, 573 
Muhammad V, king of Granada, 577 sq. 
Miihldorf, battle of, 47, 115 sqq., 126, 159, 
338 

Miihlhausen, 78, 205, 213 
Muirchu Macou Maohtheni, hiB Life of St 
Patrick , 527 
Mungo, tee Kentigern 

Munoz, Gil Sanchez, provost of Valenoia, 
tee Clement VIII, anti-pope 
Munster, Chap, xviii passim ; Danes in, 531; 
Brian Bdrumha in, 531 sq.; divisions and 
war in, 533 sq.; submits to Rory O’Conor, 
534; Henry II in, 538; grants in, 541 sqq.; 
administration in, 546; kings of, 533; see 
Brian Bdrumha, Mahon; tee alto Cashel, 
Desmond, Thomond 
Miinster, 200; abbot of, 745 sq. 

Muota, river, 186 
Murbach, abbey of, 187, 191 
Murcia, 571, 577; kingdom of, 577; factions 
in, 580; Aragonese territory in, 587 


Muret, Stephen, tee Stephen Muret 
Muri, monastery of, 186 sq. 

Murimuth, Adam, Continuatio chronicarum 
regum Angliae of, 277 note 2 
Murman coast, 617 
Muro, 63 

Murom, 604, 612; princes of, 604, 612; tee 
Gleb 

MurtoughO’Loughlin, high-king of Ireland, 
wars of, 533 sq. 

Murtough MacMurrough, “king” of Okin- 
selagh, 537 

Muslims, Muslim countries, 78, 612, 614, 
638, 640, 642, 653; Asiatic conquests of, 
in the fourteenth century, 288; and the 
Jews, 663; culture of, 652; in Spain, 567, 
636, 660; see alto Banu-Marin, Islam, 
Moors, Saracens 

Mussato, Albertino, of Padua, humanist, 
46, 755 

Mustansir, king of Tunis, 582; his son, ib. 
Muz hi, prince’s followers, in Russia, 605 sq. 
Mynydd Cam, battle of, 508 
Mysticism, in the Middle Ages, xx. Chap, xxvi; 
its varied manifestations, 777,779 , 809; the 
Christian mystical tradition, 778 sq.; cul¬ 
tural influences of, 778sq.; tee also Dio¬ 
nysius the Areopagite, Neoplatonism; 
characteristics of mysticism, 779 ; mysti¬ 
cism in the monastic orders, 780 sqq., 
796 sq., 809; the Carthusians and Cister¬ 
cians, 781 sq.; mysticism of St Anselm, 
781 sq.; of St Bernard, 782 sq.; of the 
Victorines, 783 sq.; social aspect, 781; 
lay associations, 787 sqq.; tertiaries, 795 
sq. ; Friends of God, 800 sqq.; heretical 
sects, 787 sqq., 795, 799, 802, 809; 
mysticism of Joachim of Flora and his 
followers, 790sqq.; of St Francis, 792 sq.; 
of the Dominicans, 797 sqq.; tec also under 
Dominicans, Franciscans; of Eckehart 
and his followers, 798sqq.; of Ruysbroeck 
and his followers, 802 sq.; the “New 
Devotion” at Deventer, 803 sq.; mysticism 
of St Catherine of Siena, 807 sqq.; of 
Gerson, 810; of the Jews, 651; mystics of 
the fifteenth century, 810 sqq.; mysti¬ 
cism in England, 784 sq., 804 sqq.; in 
Germany, 786 sq., 796 sqq.; in Flanders, 
802 sqq., 810 sq.; mystical vernacular 
literature, 788, 792, 795 sqq., 799 sqq. 
Mytben, mfc, see Rigi 

Mytton, Chapter of (White Battle), battle 
566 

Naas, barons of, 535 

Nadrovians, Prussian tribe, 255, 257, 262 
Nafels, battle of (1352), 192; battle of (1388), 
196 

Nahmanides, Moses, 652 

NAjera (Navarete), battles of, 361, 459, 577 

Namur, count of, 297 

Nancy, 207; siege and battle of, 208 

Nangis, Guillaume de, 305, 308, 429 note 

Nantes, siege of, 347 
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Naples, 1, 7, 37, 44,62, 74, 76, 94, 292,683, 
754, 768; siege of (5S7), 643 note ; French 
defeat off, 584; Boniface VIII elected at, 
4; revolt in, 6; Charles of Durazzo in, 
63; and accession of Ladislas, 72 sq.; 
Louie II of Anjou in, 377; taken by 
Alfonso I, 769; court of, 757, 769; univer¬ 
sity of, 765; see also Naples, kingdom of 
Naples (Sicily), kingdom of, Robert recog¬ 
nised as heir, 6; and theWarof theVespers, 
8,6 sq., 14 sq., 587; later wars with Sicily, 
43 sq.; island of Sicily a fief, 63; Italian 
policy, 28, 55; and Florence, 8, 39 sq.; 
and Henry VII’s Italian expedition, 34 
sqq., 100 sq.; threatened with invasion, 
36 sqq., 72,101; condition of, under king 
Robert, 23, 38, 52; reign of Joanna I, 62 
sq.; Hungarian claim to, 62,148; Louis I 
of Anjou’s attempt to win, 63, 376; 
conquest by Charles of Durazzo, 63 ; reign 
of Ladislas, 72 sqq.; Louis II of Anjou’s 
attempt to win, 72 sq., 377; relations with 
the Empire, 37, 41, 54, 80, 96, 100 Bq., 
103; and the Papacy, 1, 5, 37, 63, 107; 
and the Great Schism, 292 sq., 376; 
feudalism in, 38, 52; representative insti¬ 
tutions in, 705; trade of, 8; mercenaries 
in, 51 sq.; Jews in, 649, 652; expelled 
from, 663 note ; 31, 35, 43, 49, 72, 80, 297 
note, 316, 343, 376, 583; kings of, xiii, 
52, 107; see Alfonso I, II, Charles II, III, 
Joanna I, II, Ladislas, Ren6, Robert; 
anti-kings, see Louis I, II of Anjou; see 
also Sicily, kingdom of 
Napoleon, 655 

Narbonne, 51, 309, 351; convention at 
(1415), 301; Jews in, 639 note, 641, 648; 
archbishops of, 312 sq., 641; viscount 
of, 641 

Narbonne, Aimeri de, see Aimeri de Narbonne 
Narew, river, 248 
Narni, 35 sq., 74 
Narva, river, 248 sq., 254, 261 
Nasr, king of Granada, 573 
Nassau, 83; southern, 85; house of, 87, 89; 
Walram branch, 85; count of, see Adolf; 
see also Diether, Gerlach 
Natangia, Natangians, 254 sq., 257 
Navarete, battle of, see Najera 
Navarre, acquired by France, 306, 308; 
regains independence under Jeanne II, 
841; and the Hundred Years’ War, 350 sq., 
853 Bqq., 360 sq., 365; relations with 
Castile, 365, 574, 577 sqq.; adventurers 
from, in the East, 587 sq.; and the Great 
Schism, 292, 299 sqq.; Cortes in, 697; 
expulsion of Jews from, 663; 315; princes 
of, 351; kings of, 569; see Charles II, III, 
Charles IV (king of France), Henry, 
Jeanne I. II, LouiB X, Philip IV, V, 
Philip of Evreux 
Neagh, Lough, 540 
Neath, abbey, 431; 520 
Nechtan, king of the Piets, 550, 555 
Nechtansmere, see Dunnichen 


Neckar, river, 204 
Nedersticht, 82 

Negropont, naval battle of, 286 
Neidenburg, 262 
Neidhart von Reuental, 730 
Neiffen, Berthold of, imperial vicar in Lom¬ 
bardy, 118 

Neoplatonism, Neoplatonists, 778 sq., 787 
sq., 790, 794, 796 sqq., 801, 803, 805, 807, 
810 sqq.; see also Dionysius the Areopagite 
Nepomuk (Pomuk), see John of 
Nero, Roman Emperor, 147 
Nesie, 387 

Nesle, Raoul de, constable of France, 321 
Ness, the, in Scotland, 549 sq. 

Nest, daughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr, mar¬ 
riages and descendants of, 535 
Netherlands (Low Countries), xi, 116, 129, 
205, 377, 807; house of Wittelsbach in, 
136, 151; and the Hundred Years’ War, 
344, 346, 439 sq.; acquired by Burgundy, 
233; trade of, 75, 233, 240, 245; cloth 
manufacture in, 232; representative insti¬ 
tutions in, 682, 706; villages in, 717 sq.; 
reclamation of the marshes, 724; colonists 
from, 725 sq.; peasant revolt in, 738; see 
also Brabant, Flanders, Holland, etc. 
NeuchAtel, 193, 202, 207, 213 
Neuenburg, 264 

Neufchfttel, Henry de, see Henry de Neuf- 
chatel 

Neufmarch^, Bernard of, see Bernard of 
Neufmarch6 

Neuillers, serfs of St Peter at, 722 
Neumark, the, 153; acquired by the Teutonic 
Order, 261, 265; 266 
Neumark, town, 258 
Neumarkt, sec Streda 
Neuss, 82, 206 

Neva, river, 248 sq., 255, 617; battle on the, 
618 

Nevers, 362, 379; counts of, 383, 387; see 
Louis I, II of Flanders, Philip the Bold 
of Burgundy, Robert III of Flanders 
Neville, archbishop of York, and the Lords 
Appellant, 470 sq.; translated to St 
Andrews, 471, 477 

Neville, Lord, steward of the household 
under Edward III, 455 
Neville’s Cross, battle of, 349, 437, 450 
Newbattle, religious house at, 556 
Newcastle Emlyn, 518 sq. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 408, 414, 561; castle, 
554 

New College, Oxford, 446 
New Devotion (Devotio Moderna) of Brothers 
of the Common Life, 803, 809, 811 
Newport, Mon., 422, 520; ravaged by Glyn 
Dvtr, 524 
Newry, river, 540 
Newstead, 548 

Niall Black-knee, high-king of Ireland, 530 
Nicaea, bishop of, see Bessarion 
Niccoli, Niccol6, Florentine humanist, 760 
sqq., 769 sq.; his library, 762 sqq. 
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Nice, 81X 

Nicholas II, Pope, 501 
Nicholas III, Pope, 3; Italian policy of, 11, 
583; and Rudolf of Habsburg, 80 ; death 
of, i&., 683 

Nioholas IV, Pope, and the Sicilian struggle, 
580; crowns Charles II, 3; Rudolf of 
Habsburg and, 82; and France, 311; and 
Scotland, 662; death of, 3; 83 
Nicholas V (Tommaso Parentucelli), Pope, 
early life, 766, 767; his services to 
humanism, 769, 761, 764, 767 sqq.; his 
collection of manuscripts, 763 sq.; 
humanists at his court, 767 sqq.; the 
Canon of Parentucelli , 764 
Nicholas V (Peter of Corvara), anti-pope, 
election of, 54,124; abdication of, 55,125; 
127 

Nicholas of Cusa, cardinal, 762, 804, 810 
sqq.; mysticism of, 81 1 sq.; his De Visione 
Dei , 812 

Nicholas of Prato, cardinal-bishop of Ostia, 
mediates in Florence, 18; Clement V and, 
20; crowns Henry VII, 35, 100; 36 
Nicholas, chaplain to Henry II of England, 
538 

Nicholas of Strasbourg, 800 
Nicholaus Magni de Javor, preacher and 
writer, 181 

Nicopolis, battle of, 376, 381 
Nidaros (Throndlieim), metropolitan Bee of, 
557 

Nidau, 195 sqq. 

Nidwald, 187, 189 sq., 213; see also Unter- 
walden 

Niebla, 571; count of, 580 
Niebur, John, “cross-kissing of,” treaty 
between theHansa and Novgorod, 227 note, 
243 

Nieder-Itanspach, 722 

Niem, Dietrich of, his Speculum aureum de 
titulis benejiciorum , 302 
Niemen, river, 248, 255 sqq., 261; struggle 
for territory on, 258 sq., 267 
Nieszawa, granted to the Teutonic Order, 
253 sq. 

Nimes, meeting of Estates at, 687, 689 
Nimwegen, 89 

Niuian, missionary in Strathclyde, 550, 557 
Nivernais, serfdom in, 728 
Niz, the, district on the Volga, 617 sqq. 
Nizhni-Novgorod, 611; ally of Moscow, 627; 

annexed by, 629; princes of, 623, 628 sq. 
Njal, saga, 532 

Nogaret, Guillaume de 5, 309 sq., 317, 330; 

and the outrage of Anagni, 15 sq., 314 sqq. 
Nogarola, 25 

Nogarola, Ginevra, of Verona, 766 
Nogarola, Isotta, of Verona, 766 sq. 

Nollet, Guillaume de, cardinal, 66 
Nore, river, 540 

Norfolk, Church in, 400; earldom of, 411 
Norfolk, Roger Bigod, earl of, his refusal to 
lead Gascon expedition, 408 sq.; his Irish 
estates, 546 


Norfolk, Thomas of Brotherfcon, earl of, 411, 
431, 434, 436 

Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, duke of, earl of 
Nottingham, member of opposition to 
Richard II, 468, 470 sq.; favoured by the 
king, 473, 476 sq.; his quarrel with Here¬ 
ford, 477 sq.; banished, 478 sq. 

Norham, council at (1291), 563 

Norman conquest of England, 340, 555; 
constitutional results of, 671 sq., 691, 702, 
709 sq., 711; and Wales, 508 sq., 511, 
517; and Ireland, 528; Norman kings, 653, 
668, 691, 702, 711 sq. 

Normandy, 350, 356 sq., 359, 526, 539, 554, 
561,692,782; effect of loss of, 674; admini¬ 
stration in, 332 sq., 683; charter to, 334; 
plans invasion of England, 346; English 
army in, 348, 364; Charles the Bad of 
Navarrein, 350 sq., 355,36 »; driven out of, 
365; Free Companies in, 358; couquered by 
Henry V, 388 sqq., 392; privateers of, 228; 
sailors of, 403, 420; States of, 370; pea¬ 
sants in, 728, 738, 742; preceptor of, 319; 
marshal of, 353; dukes of, 710; set 
Charles V of France, John H of France, 
William I of England 

Norsemen, Northmen, sec Ostmen, Vikings 

North Sea, 80, 235; commerce of, 216, 231, 
247 ; see also Hansa; herring fisheries of, 
231, 242; pirates in, 221, 229 sq., 233 

Northampton, assembly of clergy at (1282), 
676; treaty of (1328), 435, 437, 506; earl¬ 
dom of, 447, 558; earls of, see David I of 
Scotland, Gloucester (Thomas, duke of), 
Huntingdon (Simon, earl of), Waltheof 

Northburgh, treasurer for Edward III, 
441 

Northumberland, Scottish claims to, 558; 
ceded to England, 560 sq.; see also North¬ 
umbria 

Northumberland, Henry Percy, earl of, 
marshal, 456, 466, 480, 489 

Northumbria, christianised, .528; Danes in, 
530, 552; princes of, 552; earldom of, 558, 
560; kings and earls of, seeEadulf, Ecgfrith, 
Guthfrith, Ivar, Olaf Guthfrithson, Olaf 
Sihtricson, Oswy, Sihtric, Si ward, Wal¬ 
theof 

Norway, Norwegians, invade and settle in 
Ireland, 530. 532, 535, 538; see also Loch- 
lann; expedition to Anglesey, 510; sur¬ 
renders the Isles to Scotland, 560; and the 
Scottish succession, 562; relations with 
Denmark, 219 sqq., 232; Union of Kalmar, 
224; trade of, 218 sq., 225; 240, 242, 245; 
and the Hansa, 219,221 sq., 232; 241 sq., 
245; see also Bergen; kings of, set Christian, 
Christopher, Eric II, Eric of Pomerania, 
Hakon IV, VI, Harald, Magnus III, VI, 
VII, Margaret, Olaf IV of Denmark 

Norwich, Jew* in, 640; Blood Accusation in 
(1144), 642, 653; 807; bishop of, 431; see 
Despenser 

Nottingham, 474, 806; arrest of Mortimer at, 
436; parliament at (1336), 345; decision 

66-2 
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of judges at (1387), 469,471, 478; earl of, 
see Norfolk (Thomas Mowbray, duke of) 
Novara, 24 sq., 56, 98 
Novello, Guido, count of Poppi, 8sq. 
Novgorod, commerce of, 217 sqq., 221, 604, 
617, 620; relations with the Hansa, 227, 
241,243 sqq.; Hanseatic factory (St Peters 
Hof) in, 617; relations with the Baltic 
tribes, 249 sqq.; with Kiev, 603 sq., 608; 
and the Golden Horde, 615, 619; territory 
of, 616 sqq.; defeats Teutonic Order, 255, 
618; importance of, ib.; constitution, 618 
sqq.; aristocracy in, 606, 619 sq.; the veche 
in, 606,619 sq.; decline of, 244; the struggle 
with Moscow, ib. , 620,629 sq.; annexed by, 
268, 631; diocese of, 620; bishop of, 618 
sqq.; Church in, 620, 622; 608, 610, 612, 
614 sq.; princes of, 610, 618 Bqq.; see 
Alexander Nevsky, Mstislav, Rostislav, 
Yaroslav 

Novgorod-SSversk, prince of, see Igor’ 
Nuremberg, 86, 97, 139, 141; trade of, xiv, 
244; court of (1274), 188; diet at (1298), 
88; (1355-6), 143; sec Golden Bull of 
Charles IV ; burgrave of, see Frederick of 
Hohenzollern 

Ob dem Kernwald, 187; see Obwald 
Oberalp, 183, 186 
Oberhalbstein, 197 
Oberto, marquess Pelavicini, 23 
Obi, river, 617 

Obizzi, family of, in Lucca, 39 
Obotrites, tribe, 248 

O’Brien, family of, 545; see Thomond, 
kings of 

Obwald, 187, 189 sq., 200, 210; see also 
Unterwalden 

O’Carroll, king of Uriel, 536 
Ochaenstein, John of, 195 
Ockham, William of, 125, 133, 294 sq., 
752 

0<$ko, John, see John 0£ko 
O’Conarchy, Christian, bishop of Lismore, 
papal legate, 538 

O’Conor, family of, 534, 540, 542, 545; see 
Connaught, kings of 

Oder, river, 227, 248, 261; reclamation of 
the marshes of, 726 

Odo (Eudes) IV, duke of Burgundy, 334 sq. 
Odoardo, count of Savoy, 59 
O’Donnell, king of Tirconnell, 544 
Oesel (Leall Island, conquered by the Livo¬ 
nian Order, 251; bishopric of, 251 sq.; 
Osili&ns, 251, 256 

Offord, dean of Lincoln, chancellor, 442 

Oglio, river, 33 

Oirghialla, see Uriel 

Oka, river, 604, 609, 611, 627 

Okinselagh, 534 aq. 

Olaf (IV), king of Denmark and Norway 
(Olaf V), 222; death of, 223 
Olaf (Amhlaibh) (I), Danish king of Dublin, 
conquests of, 530 
Olaf Cuaran, see Olaf Sihtricson 


Olaf Guthfrithson, Danish king of Dublin 
and Northumbria, 530 
Olaf Sihtricson (Olaf Cuaran), Danish king 
of Dublin and Northumbria, 530, 532 
Oldenburg, duke of, sec Christian I 
Oleg, Great Prince of Kiev, 602 
Oleg, prince of Chernigov, 601 sq.; his 
descendants, see Ol’govichi 
Oleggio, Giovanni, 57; governs Bologna for 
the Visconti, 58; papal vicar of Fermo 
and rector of March of Ancona, ib. 
Olgierd, grand duke of Lithuania, 259, 627 
Ol’govichi, family of, in Russia, 603, 608 
Olivetans, religious congregation, 304 
Olivi, Petrus Johannis, Spiritual Franciscan, 
120, 795 

Oliwa, monastery of, 253 

Olomouc (Olmiitz), bishopric of, 161 sq.; 

bishop of, see John of Streda 
O’Loughlin, Murtough, see Murtough O’- 
Loughlin 
Omar, caliph, 635 
Omar Beg, emir of Smyrna, 286 sq. 
Ombrone, river, 101 
O’Neill, family of, see Ui Neill 
Opava, duchy of, 162 
Opferpfennig , tax on the Jews, 647 
Orbe, 207 sq., 213 
Orcagna, painter, 771 
Orchies, 371 
Ordelaffi, family of, 56 
Ordelaffi, Francesco, lord of Forli and 
Cesena, 58 

Ordelaffi, Scarpetta, Ghibelline leader in 
Forli, 34 

Ordcnsmarschall, official of Teutonic Order, 
261 sq. 

Orders, Military, see Alckntara, Order of, 
Avis, Order of, Brethren of the Sword, 
Calatrava, Order of, Dobrzyn Knights, 
Knights of the Cross, Knights Hospitallers, 
Knights Templars, Teutonic Order 
Orders, Religious, xvii, 504, 506; the 
reform movement of the eleventh century, 
780 sq.; later reforms, 285, 302; mysti¬ 
cism in, 779 sq., 796 sq., 809; monastic 
houses as landowners, 721, 725 sq., 
729 sqq., 738; trade of, 730; classical 
manuscripts in monasteries, 755, 757, 
761 sq.; Mendicant Orders, see briars; 
see also Austin Canons, Benedictines, 
Carthusians, Cistercians, Grandmont, 
Order of, Holy Ghost, Order of, Premon- 
stratensian Canons, Sempringham, Order 
of, Vallombrosa, Order of 
Ordinances of 1311, see Lords Ordainers 
Ordinances of Justice , see Florence 
Ordonnance Cabochienne , 385 sq. 

Orel, province of, 604, 616 
Oresme, Nicholas, 359 
Orgemont, Pierre d\ chancellor of France, 
359, 367 

Oriflamme, 363, 386, 890 
Origen, manusoript of, 764 
Orison, 804 
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Orkney and Shetland Islands, 551, 560; 
bishopric of, 557; earls of, tee Harold, 
Sigurd, Thorfinn 
Orlando, cape, naval battle off, 7 
Orleans, duohy of, 378; dukes of, tee Char¬ 
les, Louis; university of, 297; party of, ix; 
tee Armagnacs 

Orleton, Adam of, bishop of Hereford, and 
Worcester, treasurer, 428,431,434,436,449 
Ormey, 208 

Ormonde, family of, in Ireland, 542 
O’Rourke, Tiernan, tee Tiernan O’Rourke 
Orsini, family of, 4, 51, 96; and Boniface 
VIII, 7, 16; support Robert of Naples 
against Henry VII, 34 sq. 

Orsini, Giacopo, cardinal, 290 
Orsini, Giordano, cardinal, 762 
Orsini, Napoleon, cardinal, 3 sq., 277; and 
outrage of Anagni, 16; and Clement V, 
20; rector of Romagna, 20 sq., 29 ; John 
XXII and, 42 
Orsini, Paolo, 73 
Ortelsburg, 262, 264, 267 
Ortlieb of Strasbourg, heretic, 790 
Orvieto, 8 
Osimo, 57 
Oslo, 242 

Ossa, river, 254, 261 
Ossola, tee Val d’ Ossola 
Ossory, 534, 536, 541; submits to Henry II, 
538; king of, tee Carrol 
OBterode, 258, 262, 264, 266 
Ostia, cardinal-bishops of, tee Nicholas of 
Prato, Peter 

Ostmen, Danish and Norwegian settlors in 
Ireland, 535 sqq., 539; tee Dublin, 
Limerick, Waterford 

Ostrevent, province of, acquired by France, 
323 

Ostrogoths, 636 
Ostsee, 248; tee Baltic 
Oswestry, 509, 511 sq., 525; ravaged by 
Glyn Dwr, 523 

Oswy, king of Northumbria, 550 sq. 
O’Toole, Lawrence, archbishop of Dublin, 
537 

Otterbourne, battle of Chevy Chase at, 472 
Otto I, the Great, Western Emperor, 107 
Otto of Habsburg, duke of Austria, 127, 
132 

Otto III, margrave of Brandenburg, 159, 
255, 257; his sons, 159 
Otto V, margrave of Brandenburg, 80 
Otto of Wittelsbach, Elector of Brandenburg, 
duke of Bavaria, 143,147; cedes Branden¬ 
burg to Charles IV, 150 sq., 165 
Otto I, duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, 254 
Otto, duke, of Brunswick, marries Joanna I 
of Naples, 63; 377 

Otto IV, count palatine of Burgundy 
(Franche Comt6), 82, 86, 103; cedes the 
county to France, 323; his daughter, ib. 
Otto, count of Strassberg, 190 
Otto, bishop of Bamberg, 249 
Ottokar I, king of Bohemia, 170 


Ottokar II, king of Bohemia, and the 
Prussian crusade, 255; and Rudolf of 
Habhburg, 78 Bq., 105; defeat and death 
of, 79 sq.; 81, 91 sq., 94, 159, 166 
Ottoman Turks, 74; sultana of, see Bayazld 
I, II 

Over, 721 

Ovid, study of, 755; Metamorphoses, ib.; 
Ibis , 757 

Owain Gwynedd ap Gruffydd, prince of 
Gwynedd, conquests of, 511 sq.; death 
of, 512; 513 

Owain the Red ap Gruffydd, prince of Gwy¬ 
nedd, 516 

Owain ap Gruffydd, lord of Glyn Dyfrdwy, 

see GJyn D$r 

Owain ap Thomas ap Rhodri (Owain Law- 
goch, Owain of the Red Hand, Yeuain of 
Wales), 364; achievements of, in the 
French war, 522 

Owen the Bold, prince of Strathclyde, death 
of, 552 

Oxford, 415, 488 sq., 512; Jews in, 640, 
653; parliament at (1258), 516; Provisions 
of, 421, 715; Convocation at, 494 sq.; 
Oxfordshire, 414 

Oxford, university of, 513, 805; Wyclif at, 
486 sqq., 495, 503; Gregory XI’s bulls to, 
490 sq.; condemnation of Wyclif’s Eu¬ 
charistic teaching in, 492; Lollards at, 
ib. , 494,505; Welsh at, 523; New College, 
446; Winchester College, ib.; Balliol 
College, 486, 488; Queen’s College, 486, 
488, 492; Merton College, 486, 488; Can¬ 
terbury Hall, 486 sq. 

Oxford, Vere, earl of (marquess of Dublin, 
duke of Ireland), favourite of Richard II, 
466 sqq., 474; attacked by the Lords 
Appellant, 470 sq.; and defeated at Rad- 
cot Bridge, 470 

Pacific Ocean, 725 
Padilla, Dona Maria de, 575 sq., 579 
Padua, 2, 72,97,754,769; wars with Venice, 
28, 30, 48, 758; Henry VII and, 34; in 
Guelf alliance, 45; loses Vicenza, 46; wars 
with Verona, 26 sq., 46 sq.; besieged, 47; 
submits to Frederick of Austria, ih .; seized 
by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 71; university 
of, 170; humanism at, 758, 764, 766; 
Greek in, 758 sq.; Sant’ Antonio at, 773; 
lords of, see Carrara 
Pagham, living of, 487 
Painting, tee Art 

Pairaud, Hugues de, visitor of the Knights 
Templars, 317 
Paisley, 564 

Palaeologus, house of, princess of, 631; see 
Andronicus II, III, IV, John 
Palatinate, tee Rhine, palatinate of the; 

Palatinate, Upper, formation of, 125 
Palermo, 6; attacked by Robert of Naples. 
43 

Palestine, 27, 78 sq., 139,151,250,270,304, 
655 note , 791; Teutonic Knights in, 253; 
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removal of Military Orders from, 260,316; 
Franciscans in, 287 sq.; JewB and Jewish 
culture in, 682, 636 note, 663; Jewish 
patriarchate in, abolished, 634,646; patri¬ 
arch of, see Gamaliel; Persian invasion 
and Jewish revolt in, 634 
Palestrina, destroyed by Boniface VIII, 7; 

attacked by Cola di Rienzo, 63 
Palladius, 729 
Pallars, count of, 683 
Palmones, river, battle of the, 674 
Pamiers, bishop of, tee Saisset 
Panisars, pass of, 585 
Panormita, il, see Becoadelli 
Papacy, pcutim , especially Chaps, i, n, x; 
aims and claims, xv, 283; claims of Boni¬ 
face VIII, 5, 90, 313 sqq., 499, 751 sq ; the 
Jubilee of 1300,7, 90, 312, 751; nepotism, 
6 sqq., 11, 583; papal sovereignty, xv, 90, 
276, 499, 586; theorists on and critics of, 
108, 181, 293 sqq., 302 sq., 457, 499, 751, 
769 sq., 791, 807; Wyclif on, 499 sqq.; 
administration, xv, 273 sqq.; Camera apo- 
stolica , 273, 281; finance, 7, 273, 281; 
loans by, 38, 427; taxation, 146, 279 sq., 
300 sq., 412, 427, 451 sqq., 493 note 1; see 
also Annates, Peter’s Pence; mint, 273; 
expenditure, 281 sq.; luxury of the court, 
282 sq.; papal chancery, 273, 761; Consis¬ 
tory, 274 sq.; appeals to, 274 sq., 277, 
311; see also Statutes of Praemunire ; me¬ 
diation by, 12, 33, 36,57, 86,100,270,272, 
316, 345, 351, 357 sq., 365, 411,430, 449, 
565, 576 sq., 579; Apostolic Penitentiary, 
275; and the centralisation of the Church, 

275 sqq.; provisions to benefices, xv, 170, 

276 sqq., 300, 314, 397 sq., 412, 427, 449 
sqq., 471; and Church reform, 284 sq.; 
and heresy, 283 sq., 633, 791; and the 
Jews, 633 sqq , 638, 641 sq.,645, 647 note , 
649, 651, 656, 660, 663 note; and crusades, 
xvii, 286; and the Teutonic Order, 260 sq.; 
and missions, 287; relations with the 
Empire, xv, 37, 89sq., 106 sqq., 118, 130 
sqq., 315, 731, 752; attitude towards, 

106 sqq.; and imperial elections, 11, 32, 

107 sq., 118, 120, 130, 134 sq., 146, 152; 
see also under Empire , Western , rela¬ 
tions with the Papacy; and the Church in 
Bohemia, 170, 179 sq.; French influence 
on, xvi, 90, 272, 316, 319, 343, 454; with¬ 
drawal of French obedience, 295 sqq., 379; 
opposition to, in Germany, xvi, 277 sq.; 
and England, xvi, 277, 450 Bqq.; and the 
Hundred Years’ War, 448 sq.; and the 
Eastern Empire, 287; and Russia, 618; 
fiefs of, 107; Sicily, 5,15,37, 583, 585 sq.; 
Naples, 37; Aragon, 582, 584, 586; Eng¬ 
land, 451 sqq.; Scotland, 411,565;acquires 
Venaissin, 306; annexes Ferrara, 30; 
the Vatican library, 763; the Studium 
Curiae , 765; see also under various coun¬ 
tries , relations with the Papacy; see also 
Avignon, Church (Western), Counoils, 
Decretals, Great Schism, Popes 


Papal Bulls, 29,36 sq., 45, 89,101,118 sq., 
123, 134, 167, 254, 298, 335, 394 note , 
427, 450, 452, 460, 557, 599 note 2, 656, 
662; tee also under Boniface VIII, Calixtus 
II, Clement V, Hadrian IV, John XXH, 
Pius II, Urban V 

Papal States, Rudolf of Habsburg renounces 
claims to, 80; anarchy in, 51 sq.; work of 
Albornoz in, 53, 57 sqq., 271; treaty with 
the Visconti regarding, 59; “War of the 
Eight Saints” in, 66 sq.; Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in, 71 sq.; suggested kingdom of 
Adria in, 377; sold toLadislas of Naples, 
73; his campaigns in, 73 sq.; Jews in, 
643,649; representative assemblies in, 705; 
2, 11, 48, 50 sqq., 95 sq., 270 sqq., 298, 
451; see also Ancona, March of, Campa- 
gna, Patrimony, Romagna, Rome, Spoleto, 
duchy of 

Parabiago, battle of, 51 

Pardubice, see Ernest of 

Parentucelli, Tommaso, see Nicholas V, 
Pope 

Paris, Disputation of, and burning of Tal¬ 
mudic literature (1240), 652, 657; treaties 
of: (1259), 306, 321, 340, 400 sq.. 429, 432; 
(1286), 402; (1303), 321 sq., 404; (1327), 
338 sq., 432,435; reform movement led by 
Etienne Marcel in, 352 sqq.; and the Jac¬ 
querie, 354 sq.; English army at, 354 sqq., 
364; the Emperor Charles IV in, 366; in¬ 
surrections in (1380 and 1382), 369 sq.; 
royal authority in, 371; John the Fearless 
of Burgundy in, 381 sqq., 388 sq.; and the 
feud between Armagnacs and Burgundians, 
383 sqq., 388 sqq.; riots in (1413), 384 sq.; 
(1418), 389; Ordonnanoe Cabochicnne in, 
385 sq.; famine in, 388, 392; Emperor 
Sigisrmmd in, 388; Henry V in, 392; as¬ 
semblies and States General at: (1284),308; 
(1302), 313, 326, 684 sqq.; (1303), 16,315, 
326,687; (1314), 327, 332; (1317), 335; 
(1356-7), 352 sq., 687; (1369), 363; 
365; (1380), 369; national ecclesiastical 
councils at: (1395), 294 sq.; (1398), with¬ 
draws papal obedience, 295, 379; (1408), 
organises the Church, 301 sq.; committee 
on religious Orders at, 302; heresy in, 791, 
802, 805; population, 342; Marehands de 
Veau } company of, 342; gilds of, ib., 371; 
trades of, 384; provost of, 382; Provost of 
the Merchants of, 371 sq., 384; theological 
school at St Victor, 783; walls of, 362; 
Louvre, 168, 315,329,359, 385, 392; H(Hel 
Saint-Paul, 359,892; Notre Dame, 326,741; 
palace of the Cit4,327,330 sq.; Temple, 329; 
Lombard banks at, 342; Ch&telet, 369, 385; 
Bastille,384,392; rue Barbette, 382; Sainte- 
Genevi&ve, 384, Saint-Germain gate, 389; 
chroniclers of, 322; Le minagier de Paris , 
371 note; Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris , 
383 note; 123, 128,153, 845, 347, 349, 358, 
363, 366, 368, 374 sq., 401, 431, 692, 741, 
754, 762; see also Parlement de Paris, 
Saint-Denis 
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Paris, university of, 167,177,180, 296, 303, 
807 , 835, 842,868,518,758; and the riots 
in Paris, 369,371 ; and the Great Schism, 
879; supports Burgundians, 383 sq., 391; 
accepts treaty of Troyes, 392; “nations'* 
in, 692; Neoplatonism in, 788, 798; the 
Sorbonne, 805 

Parishes, parochial system, 508 sq. 
Parlement de Paris , 349, 366, 383, 385 sq., 
684; development and functions, 330 sqq., 
836 sq.; reform of, 372; and the English 
vassals, 321, 363, 403, 420, 429 
Parler, Peter, of Gmiind, architect, 168 
Parma, 2, 160, 754; aids Matteo Visconti, 
24; Henry VII and, 33 sq.; expels Ghi- 
berto da Correggio, 45, 47; and becomes 
republican, ib.; captured for the Papacy, 
55; Mastino della Scala in, ib.; under 
archbishop Giovanni Visconti, 56; lord of, 
see Correggio, Ghiberto da 
Parving, Sir .Robert, treasurer, 441 
Passenheim, 262 
Passero, cape, 8 

Passim of the Judges , satire, quoted, 396 sq. 
Pastoureaux, crusade of the, 661 
Pastrengo, Guglielmo da, humanist, 755 
Patrick, St, work of, 527; his Confcssio , ib.; 
Life of\ ib. 

Patrimony of St Peter, order restored in, 58; 

272; see also Campagna, Tuscany 
Patzinaks, tribe, 600 
Pau, 308 
Paul, St, 632 

Pavia, 2, 24, 72; count Langosco in, 25, 34; 
and Henry VII, 32 sqq.; taken by Marco 
Visconti, 45; library at, 755, 763; univer¬ 
sity of, humanism at, 759, 764,769; art in, 
774 

Pawnbroking, 645, 649 
Pay erne, 207 

Pazzi, family of, 8; in Ghibelline alliance, 
39; Palazzo Pazzi, 772; Pazzi chapel of 
Santa Croce, ib. 

Pazzi, Pazzino, 21 sq. 

Peasant Life and Rural Conditions, Chap, 
xxiv; influence of physical features, 716 
sqq.; the manorial system, 719 sqq., 723 sq.; 
status of the peasantry, 719 sq.; peasant 
dues and services, 720sqq.; the vogt, 722; 
effects of growth of population, 723, 731; 
and rise of towns, 723 sq.; conflict with 
the towns, 732, 749; the colonial move¬ 
ment, 725 sq,; peasants in Prussia, 263, 
736; disintegration of the manor, 727 sqq., 
732 sq.; leasing of the demesne, 729 sq.; 
subdivision of holdings, 733; emancipa¬ 
tion of the peasantry, vii, 726 sqq.; pros¬ 
perity of, 730 sq.; decline in prosperity, 
781 sqq.; landless labourers, 733 sqq.; 
revival of serfdom in Eastern Europe, 734 
sqq.; effect of Roman law, 737; peasant 
revolts, xi, 737 sqq.; new spirit in the 
countryside, 789 sq.; village life, 740 sqq.; 
the peasant in literature, 740 sq., 743,746, 
749 sq.; in records of parochial visitations, 


741 sqq.; in the Weistiimer , 744 sqq.; 
village superstitions, 743 sq.; village 
usurers, 744; mobility of rural labour, 
746; migratory sheep farming, 747 sqq.; 
achievements of the peasantry, 749 sq.; 
see also Agriculture, Jacquerie i Labour, 
Peasants’ Revolt; see also under various 
countries, social and eoonomic conditions in 
Peasants’ Revolt, in England, xi, 369, 371, 
373, 443, 456, 460 sqq., 492, 738; causes 
of, 460 sq., 463 sq., 734, 738; character of, 
461, 465, 739; the rebels in London, 461 
sqq.; risings elsewhere, 461, 463; results 
of, 463, 465, 492 sq. 

Pecha, Peter Ferdinand, 304 
Pecham, John, archbishop of Canterbury, 
appointment of, 398; policy of, 398 sqq.; 
death of, 403 

Pechersk, monastery of, 600, 610 
Pecora, Florentine demagogue, 10 
Peipus, lake, 248; defeat of Teutonio Order 
on, 255, 618 

Peittgius (Pelayo), Alvaras, 303, 500; De 
Planctu Ecclesiae of, 741 
P^lagrue, Arnaud de, papal legate in Italy, 
29, 42 

Pelavicini, marquess, see Oberfco 
Pembroke, castle, founded by the Normans, 
509 sq., 535; brought under the Crown, 
510; birth of Henry VII in, 526; earldom 
of, 513 

Pembroke, Aymer de Valence, earl of, 413 
sqq., 421, 426; a Lord Ordainer, 416; 
leads middle party, 418, 423; death of, 424 
Pembroke, Gilbert FitzRichard de Clare, 
earl of, 510 

Pembroke, Jasper Tudor, earl of, 526 
Pembroke, John Hastings, earl of, 454, 579 
Pembroke, Richard de Clare, Strongbow 
(of Striguil), earl of, 512; his agreement 
with Dermot, 534; his expedition to Ire¬ 
land, 536 sqq.; besieged in Dublin, 537; 
his agreement with Henry II, 537 sq.; 
acquires Leinster, 537 sqq.; governor in 
Ireland, 540; death of, ib.; 541; his sister, 
540; his heir, 541; his heiress, 542 
Pembroke, Richard Marshal, earl of, 515 
Pembroke, William Marshal, the elder, earl 
of, lord of Leinster, 542; work of, in Ire¬ 
land, 542 sq. 

Pembroke, William Marshal, the younger, 
earl of, 615 

Penance, denounced by Wyclif, 503 
Pencader, Henry IPs expedition to, 512 
Penda, king of Mercia, 550 
Peniscola, castle of, 301 
Penmaen Rhos, 522 
Penmynydd, 521 
Pennal, 525 
Penne, 430 

Penthi&vre, countess of, see Jeanne 
Pentland Firth, 549 

Pepoli, Taddeo, lord of Bologna, 56; his 
sons, ib. 

Pera, Genoese in, 60 
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Perctarit, king o! the Lombards, 638 
Percy, family of, rebellion of, 524 
Percy, Henry, earl of Northumberland, tee 
Northumberland 
Percy, Henry, Hotspur, 524 sq. 

Percy, Sir Thomas, tee Worcester, earl of 
Pereyaslavl (Kiev), principality of, 600, 602, 
607; dynasty of the Monomakhovichi in, 
603; territory of, 604 sq.; decline of, 609; 
4 ‘Tartar Yoke” in, 615; town of, battle 
near, 601; prinoes of, 604; tee Vladimir 
II, Vsevolod 

Pereyaslavl (Moscow), town of, 612; princi¬ 
pality of, incorporated in Moscow, 625 
P4rigord, P^rigueux, 357, 367, 378, 400, 429 
Pemau, 252, 256; Landtag of, 265 
Perotti, Niccolo, translates Polybius, 768 
“Perpetual peace” between the Swiss Con¬ 
federation and Austria, 206 
Perpignan, 309; council held at, by Benedict 
XIII, 300 sq.; Cortes at (1350,1351), 700 
Perrers, Alice, 453, 455 
Persia, Persian Empire, Persians, invasion 
of Palestine by (614), 634; trade of, 48; 
Church in, 287 sq.; Jews in, 636; 681 
Persius, study of, 755 
Perth, 560 note 2 

Perugia, 2, 4; aids Charles of Valois, 13; 
Benedict XI at, 17 sqq.; conclave at, 20; 
opposes Henry VII, 35; subdued by him, 
37,101; Guelfs in, 43; in league against 
Giovanni Visconti, 57; rebels against 
Urban V, 51, 271; submits to Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, 72; “Companies” of, 
76; Greek in, 759 

Peruzzi, family of, in Florence, 22; firm 
of, 307; tee also Bardi and Peruzzi 
Pesaro, 57, 767; lord of, tee Sforza, Ales¬ 
sandro 

Peter, St, primacy of, 500 note 1, 501 
Peter the Great, tsar of Russia, 269 
Peter II, king of Aragon, vassal of the 
Papacy, 582, 586 

Peter III (the Great), king of Aragon, I of 
Sicily, marriage, 582; accession of, ib.; 
his claim to Sicily, 683; acceptB the crown, 
401, 584; war with Charles of Anjou, ib.; 
excommunicated and declared deposed, 
308, 401, 584; French crusade against, 
308 sq., 584 sq.; domestic policy, grants 
the Privilegio General , 590; Cortes under, 
597, 698; Tunisian policy, 582 sq.; his 
African crusade, 584; relations with the 
Papacy, 582 sqq.; death of, 309, 585; 587, 
592, 594 

Peter IV, the Ceremonious, king of Aragon, 
accession of, 589; foreign policy, 689 sq.; 
at war with Peter I of Castile, 361, 576; 
ally of Henry of Trastamara, 576 sq.; at 
war with him, 578 sq.; annexes Majorca 
and Roussillon, 589; acquires duchy of 
Athens, 590; England and, 459; and the 
Great Schism, 292; his struggle with the 
nobles and towns, 591; the Jutticia under, 
597; his wife and children, 590 


Peter I, the Cruel, king of Castile, reign of, 
574 sqq., 581; revolt of his brothers, 575 
sqq,; his marriage, 575 sq., 579; war 
with Peter IV of Aragon, 576 sq., 589; 
and Henry of Trastamara, 361, 577 Bqq.; 
the Jews and, 661; defeated and slain, 
361,578; his character, 578; his daughters, 
578 sq.; 580, 588 

Peter H, king of Sicily, marriage negotia¬ 
tions, 34, 36; crowned as heir, 48 
Peter of Anjou, count of Eboli, 39 sq. 

Peter of Aragon, count of Ribagorza and 
Ampurias, 587 

Peter II, count of Savoy, 185 
Peter, archbishop of Mayence, 92; and 
election of Henry of Luxemburg, 93; of 
Lewis IV, 113; death of. 115 
Peter, St, metropolitan of Moscow, 622, 626 
Peter of Lee, bishop of St David’s, 513 
Peter, cardinal-biRhop of Ostia, crowns 
Charles IV, 141 

Peter of Spain, cardinal and papal legate, 412 
Peter Damian, St, abbot of Fonte Avellana, 
780 

Peter of Luxemburg, 304 

Peter of Monticello, Franciscan, 794 

Peter’s Pence, 412 

Petersen, Gerlac, his Fiery Soliloquy with 
God , 803 

Petit, Jean, 302, 382 
Petition of Right, 410 note 
Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca), early life, 
752; his interests, 754; his travels, 173, 
754 sq.; as humanist, xviii sq., 754 sqq., 
758; his collection of manuscripts, 755sq., 
764; his friendship with Boccaccio, 754, 
756 sq.; and Charles IV, 140, 147, 173; 
views on the Italian situation, 2, 62; on 
the Avignonese Papacy, 288; as repre¬ 
sentative of the Renaissance spirit, xviii 
sq., 752, 770; characteristics of his 
writings, 752 sqq.; his style, 753 sq.; the 
Canzoniere , 752 sq.; his De eontewptu 
mundi ( Secretum) } 752 sq.; De vim illut - 
trilms and Africa , 752, 754; 49,170, 303, 
769; his father, 752 

Petroni, Riccardo, of Siena, cardinal, 16 
Pettignano, Pier, Franciscan tertiary, 796 
Pfaffenbrief , Priests’ Charter, of Swiss Con¬ 
federation, 194, 210, 214 
Pfleger , administrative official in Prussia, 
262, 267 

Philarges, Peter, cardinal of Milan, see 
Alexander V, Pope 

Philip II, king of the Romans, duke of 
Swabia, 78, 570 

Philip II Augustus, king of France, 328, 
840, 356; and the Jews, 656 
Philip III, the Bold, king of France, impor¬ 
tance of his reign, 305; character, ib.; 
acquisitions, 806 sq.; relations with the 
feudal magnates, 306 sq.; and the Church, 
807; and the Jews, 657; and the Papacy, 
307 sq.; administration under, 828, 830; 
and Edward I, 306, 898, 400 sq., 429; 
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and Rudolf o! H&bsburg, 79 sq.; and 
Castile, 308,571; and Peter III of Aragon, 
583 sq.; his Aragonese crusade, 308 sq., 
402, 584 sq.; death of, 809 ; 320, 324 
Philip IV, the Fair, king of France and 
Navarre, marriage, 306 sq.; acquires 
Navarre, 308; his accession, 309; charac¬ 
ter, 309 sq.; court, 810, 328; relations 
with Boniface VIII, xv sq., 15 sqq., 89 
sqq., 283, 324, 684 sq., 706; the first 
quarrel, 311 sq.; second quarrel, 312 sqq.; 
and the outrage of Anagni, 314 Bq., 752; 
and Benedict XI, 17; and election of 
Clement V, 20, 316; influence over him, 
81, 36 sq., 93, 100 sq., 270, 316, 318 sq.; 
mediator in war of Ferrara, 29 sq.; foreign 
policy, 320 sqq.; relations with Edward I, 
270, 401 sq., 429; war with him, 85 sq., 
311, 321 sq., 403 sqq.; peace of Paris 
(1303) with, 322, 404; his wars with 
Flanders, 311, 313 sq., 821 sqq., 327, 332, 
362; defeated at Courtrai, 15, 322; his 
acquisitions, 108, 109, 323; relations 
with the Empire, 11, 82 sq., 109, 114; 
and Adolf of Nassau, 86; alliance with 
Albert I, 88, 90 B q., 103, 108, 823 sq.; 
and candidature of Charles of Valois, 31 
sq., 93, 324; and Henry VII, 36 sq., 94, 
99, 101; and Robert of Naples, 36 sq., 
101; and Castile, 573; and Aragon, 586; 
financial policy of, 324 sqq.; and adminis¬ 
tration, 329 sq.; debases the coinage, 325 ; 
his use of the general assembly, 326 sqq., 
683 B qq., 697; his summons to the 
assembly of 1802, 686; administration of 
France under, 328 sqq., 683; and the 
Parlement de Paris , 330 sq.; local govern¬ 
ment, 331 sq.; and the Church in France, 
15, 311 sq., 319 sq., 324; attacks and 
suppresses the Templars, 316 sqq.; de¬ 
spoils and expels the JewB, 325, 657; 
results of his policy, 332; opposition to, 
ib.; his death, 42, 333, 420; viii, 2, 36, 
95, 305, 335 sq., 341, 343, 350, 457; his 
mother, 320; his sons, 36, 88, 325, 340 
Philip V, king of France and Navarre, 328, 
428; marriage, 323; acquires Franche 
Comtd, 99, 823; candidate for Empire, 
824; recognised as king of France, 334 sq.; 
character, 336, 337; his reforms, viii, 
885 sq.; foreign policy, 337; and England, 
»&., 420; death of, 337, 340 
Philip VI of Valois, king of France, aids 
John XXII in Lombardy, 44, 46, 343; his 
claim to the throne, 339 sqq.; recognised 
as king, 341, 435; character, 341; his 
resources,341 sq.; foreign policy, 843 sqq.; 
relations with Flanders, 343 sq., 346, 
848 sq.; successful campaign in, 343; 
relations with England, 343 sqq., 435,449; 
war with, 345 sqq.; campaigns of 1339 
and 1340, 346; later campaigns, 347 sq.; 
defeated at Cr6oy, 348; makes truce, 349; 
and the Breton war, 347; alliance with 
Scotland, 344 sq., 449; the Empire and, 


127 sqq.; treaty with Lewis IV, 132 sqq.; 
alliance with house of Luxemburg, 135, 
161, 348; war with Majorca, 589; the 
Papacy and, 341, 343; and John XXII, 44, 
46, 271, 343; and Benedict XII, 129,133, 
345; plans crusade, 343, 345, 358, 449; 
administration under,349sq.; acquisitions, 
343,349;,death of, 350; his daughter, 449 
Philip of Evreux, king of Navarre, 335, 574 
Philip II, king of Spain, 570 
Philip of Rouvres, duke of Burgundy, count 
of Franche Comt6, Artois, etc., death of, 
358; 362 

Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, count of 
Flanders and Franche Comt4, 358, 366 
sq., 374; marriage with Margaret of 
Flanders, 362; campaigns in Poitou, 364; 
and Normandy, 365; character, 379; 
possessions, ib .; position and policy in 
the government of Charles VI, 368,372 sq., 

376 sq.; rivalry with Louis of Orleans, 
378 sqq.; and the Flemish revolt, 370 sq.; 
acquires Flanders, 371; foreign policy, 

377 sqq.; and England, 373 sq., 376, 380; 
and the Great Schism, 295, 379; death 
of, 381; his daughters, 374, 377 

Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, count 
of Flanders, etc., 205, 228; allies with 
Henry V, 391 sq.; acquires Holland, 231; 
policyin theNetberlands,233sq.; relations 
with the Hansa, 233 sqq., 240 
Philip I of Savoy, prince of Achaia, Henry 
VII and, 3‘2, 34; policy in Piedmont, 59 
Philip II of Savoy, prince of Achaia, 60 
Philip I, prince of Taranto, captured, 7; 
released, 15; captain-general in Naples, 
23; defeated at Montecatini, 40; 62 note 2 
Philip of Worcester, governor in Ireland, 
541 sq. 

Philippa of Hainault, wife of Edward III, 
134, 344, 349, 449; marriage, 431, 436; 
death of, 445, 453 

Philippa, daughter of Henry IV of England, 
wife of Eric of Pomerania, 230 note 
. Philippa, daughter of Lionel, duke of 
Clarence, marriage with Edmund Mor¬ 
timer, 447 

Philippa of Lomagne, 306 
Philo, 632 

Philotheus of Pskov, 631 
Photius, metropolitan of Mobcow, 629 
Piacenza, 2; aids Matteo Visconti, 24; under 
the Visconti, 45; lord of, tee Scotto 
Picardy, 346, 383, 692; the Jacques in, 354; 
Navarrese in, 355; English in, 356, 364, 
367, 387 

Picton Castle, 546 

Piets, 527, 548 sqq.; christianised, 550; 
kingdom of the, Pictland (Fortrenn), 530, 
549 sqq.; ravaged by Vikings, 551; union 
with the Scottish kingdom, ib.; kings of, 
tee Brude, Nechtan 

Piedmont, province, cities of, 2, 32, 49; 
power of William of Montferrat in, 24; 32, 
38, 59, 71 
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Piedmont, Angevin county of, 28, 48 sq., 59 
Piedmont (Savoyard possession), policy of 
house of Savoy in, 59; see Philip I, II of 
Savoy 

Piers Plowman , see Langland 
Pietralata, 791 

Pietramala, Galeazzo Tarlati di, see Tarlati 
Pietrasanta, captured by Henry VII, 37 
Pilatus, Leontius, teaches in Florence and 
translates Homer, 757 
Pilleth, battle of, 524 
Pinsk, principality of, 604 
Pipard, Gilbert, 541 
Pipe, James, 355 sq. 

Pipton, treaty between Llywelyn and Simon 
de Montfort at, 516 

Pisa, supports Alfonso X, 570; return of 
Ghibellines underGuido of Montefeltro, 8; 
unsuccessful attack on, 9 sq.; Henry VII 
in, 34 sq., 37 sqq., 99, 101 sq.; diet at 
(1313), 101; Florence and, 2, 9 sq., 18, 
39 sq., 56 sq., 64; Florentine domination, 
70, 76; peace with Robert, 39; policy and 
victories under Uguccione, 39 sqq.; expels 
him, 41; and siege of Genoa, 44; Lewis IV 
at, 125; despotism in, 70; and Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, 70 sq.; sold to him, 
72; and Sardinia, 39, 96; commerce of, 
75,570; university at, 764; cathedral. 102; 
General Council of (1409), see Councils; 
6, 27, 55, 92, 96 8q., 771; lords of, see 
Agnello, Appiano (Gherardo d’, Giacopo 
d’), Faggiuola, Uguccione della, Gamba- 
corta, Gherardesca 

Pisanello (Antonio Pisano), portraitist, 
medals of, 767, 773 sq.; as painter, 774 
Pisani, Vittor, Venetian commander, 61 
Pistoia, 9, 18, 22, 39; factions in, 11 sq.; 
besieged, 19 sq., 23; under Florence and 
Lucca, 20 sq, 

Pitti, Palazzo, in Florence, 772 
Pius II (Aeneas Sylvius), Pope, and the 
Swiss Confederation, 204; his bull Exe- 
crahilis , 17 

Plaisians, Guillaume de, counsellor of Philip 
IV, 5, 16, 36 

Plantagenet, house of, 356,554, 579; and the 
Papacy, 292; sec Edward I, II, III, 
Henry II, III, John, Richard I, II 
Plas yn Dinas, manor of, 522 
Platina, librarian of Sixtus IV, 763 
Plato, study of, 760; translations of, 757, 
760; Timaeus of, 757 
Platonists, 783; see Neoplatonism 
Plautus, works of, 755, 762, 765 
Plethon, Georgios Gemistos, Greek envoy to 
council of Florence, 759 
Plettenberg, Walter von, landmeister of 
Livonia, 268 

Pliny, the Plinies, study of, 755, 765; his 
correspondence with Trajan, 762 
Plock, bishop of, 253 
Plotinus, influence of, 778 
Plutarch, translated, 760, 765 
Plynlimon, 509, 524 


Po, river, 2, 27, 45, 47, 49, 59, 76; Po di 
Ferrara, 29; Po di Venezia, ib. 
Pogezanians, Prussian tribe, 256, 257, 
262 

Poggibonsi, 37 

Poggio (Gianfrancesco Poggio Bracciolini), 
his services to humanism, 761 sq., 768; 
his collection of manuscripts, 761 sq., 764, 
770; 767, 769 sq. 

Poissy, 348, 355, 430 

Poitiers, meeting of Clement V and Philip IV 
at, 270, 318; battle of, 146, 351 sq., 354 
Bqq., 364, 387, 458, 521, 657, 706, 738; 
surrenders to the French, 364; Parlement 
at, 390; 348; count of, see Philip V 
Poitou, annexed by the Crown, 306; restored 
to England (1360), 357; reconquered by 
France, 364, 454; peasants in, 728; count 
of, see Alphonse 

Poland, Poles, accession of Jagiello and 
union with Lithuania, 223, 227, 259, 
265, 269; relations with Prussia and the 
Teutonic Order, 249, 253 sq., 255, 257, 
259 sq., 262, 267 sq.; wars with, 229, 
235 sq., 241, 260, 265 sq., 736; peace of 
Thorn with, 241, 266; acquires Royal 
Prussia, 241, 266; colonists from, in 
Prussia, 254,256, 263sq.,266sq.; labourers 
from, 736, 747; Pomerania and, 249, 252 
sq., 255, 260, 265; Germans in, 260, 263, 
659, 725 sq.; settlement of Jews in, 659, 
663; commerce of, 227, 239, 241; peasants 
in, 736; constitutional development of, 
269, 682; partitions of, 267 sqq.; relations 
with the Empire, 104; and the Papacy, 
261 sq., 266, 615; and the Great Schism, 
299; and Bohemia, 159; and Russia, 599 
sqq., 604, 611; acquires Galicia, 616; 
Polish “nation” at Prague university, 
167; 116, 123, 148, 248; kings and 
princes of, 79, 123, 160, 253, 255, 260, 
266 sq., 269; see Boleslav I, III, V, 
Casimir III, Jadwiga, Jagiello, Lewis I, 
king of Hungary, Wenceslas II, III 
Poland, Great, 253 
Polcevera, river, 44 

Pole, Michael de la, see Suffolk, earl of 
Polesina, the, 47 

Polos, travels of the, xvii; Travels of Marco 
Polo, 28 

Polotsk, principality of, 249 sqq., 256, 599, 
604; trade of, 217, 244; princes of, 249, 
604, 610; see Izyaslav, Vladimir, Vseslav 
Pdlovtsy , see Oilmans 
Poltava, province of, 604 
Polyane (steppemen), in Russia, 605 
Polybius, translated, 768 
Pomerania, Pomeranians, 123, 248, 737; con¬ 
version of, 249; German and Polish ad- 
vance into, 252sq., 260, 264; and Den¬ 
mark, 249, 252; and the Prussian crusades, 
254, 256; and the Teutonic Order, 255, 
257, 260, 263; Eastern, 109, 253; acquired 
by the Teutonic Order, 260 *q., 204 sq.; 
by Poland, 266 sq.; Western, 253, 260 sq.; 
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rince of, see Sventopelk; see also Eliza- 
eth, Eric 

Pomez&nia, Pomezanians, conquered by the 
Teutonic Order, 254 sqq.; 262 sqq.; dio- 
oeseof, 261; bishop of, ib. 

Pomponazzi, his treatise On the immortality 
of the soul , 771 

Pomuk, John of, see John of Nepomuk 
Ponce, family of, in Seville, 580 
Pontarlier, captured by Swiss, 207 
Pontassieve, 9 

Pontefract, 424,481; castle,418,424; priory, 
423 

Ponthieu, county of, acquired by England, 
306, 339, 357, 401 sq.; revolts, 363; 413, 
420, 430; countess of, 306; counts of, 
see Edward I, II, III 

Pontoise, peace of, 385; captured by Henry V, 
391; 390 

Pont Saint-Esprit, 63, 858 
Pontvallain, 364 
Poor Clares, Order of, 811 
Poor Men of Grandmont, see Grandmont 
Popes, see Alexander III, IV, V, VI, Bene¬ 
dict XI, XII, XIII, Boniface VIII, IX, 
Calixtus II, Celestine V, Clement III, IV, 
V, VI, VII, VIII, Eugeniuslll, IV, Gregory 
I, VII, IX, X, XI, XII, Hadrian IV, 
Honorius III, IV, Innocent III, IV, VI, 
VII, John XII, XXII, XXIII. Martin IV, 
V, Nicholas II, III, IV, V, Pius II, Sixtus 
IV, Urban IV, V, VI; anti-popes, see Bene¬ 
dict XIV, Clement VIII, Nicholas V; see 
also Avignon, Papacy 
Poppi, 9; count of, see Novello 
Population, xii, xiv sq., 245, 716, 723, 725 
sq., 731 sqq.; of Venice, 48; of France, 
342; of Paris, ib. ; Jewish population, 
648; see also Black Death 
Porcien, county of, 380 
Porette, Marguerite, heretic, 802; PorettisU, 
ib. 

Porrentruy, 207 

Porta San Lorenzo, battle of, 53 
Porto Pisano, 67 
Porto Venere, 298 
Portsmouth, 404 

Portugal, relations with Castile, 465, 569, 
573, 576, 578 sqq., 581; acquires the 
Algarves from, 569; proposed union with, 
580; victorious at Aljubarrota, 467, 580; 
relations with France, 315, 363; and 
England, 465, 467, 580; and the Great 
Schism, 292, 299; Jews in, 661; expelled 
from, 663; trade of, 236, 245; law in, 
595; taxation in, 748; 575 sq.; king of, 
569; see Denis, Ferdinand, John 
Port Vendres, 300 

Posadnik , official in Novgorod and Pskov, 
618sqq. 

Posen, see Poznad 
Pot, Philippe, 692 

Pouget, Bertrand du, cardinal, papal legate 
in Lombardy, 46, 55, 271 
Pouilly, 391 


Powel, 519 note 2 

Powys, principality of, Chap, xvn passim; 
and the Norman invasions, 508 sqq.; im¬ 
portance of, under Henry I, 510; Henry 
II and, 611 sq.; and the Edwardian settle¬ 
ment, 517; end of independence, 519 sq.; 
house of Bleddyn in, 508, 510, 617; 
princes of, see Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, Cad- 
wgan ap Bleddyn, Gruffydd ap Gwenwyn- 
wyn, Gruffydd apLlywelyn, Gwenwynwyn, 
Madog ap Maredudd, Maredudd ap Ble¬ 
ddyn 

Poznan (Posen), 264 

Prague, assembly of Estates at (1348), 162 sq.; 
Petrarch in, 173, 754; Cola di Rienzo in, 
53, 140, 173sq.; Wenceslas besieged in, 
176; synod at (1388), 180; oastle, 168, 
176 sq.; cathedral of St Vitus, 168 sq.; 
Benatky in, 172; Jerusalem in, ib. ; other 
buildings in, 168; Bethlehem Chapel in, 
181; New Town in, 168, 173; population 
of, 170 ; clergy in, 171 sqq., 178; preaching 
in, 171 sq., 181; trade of, 244; Jews 
in, 659; 83, 95, 116, 135, 153, 168, 
167,171 sq., 175, 178 sq., 181 sq.; univer¬ 
sity of, founded, 167; organisation of, 
167 sq.; influence of, 181; predominance 
of Czech element in, 181 sq.; 173, 180; 
see of, 161 sq., 168sq.; archbishop of, 167, 
170; bishops and archbishops of, see 
Adalbert, Andrew, Ernest, John of Drawee, 
John of Jenstejn, John Ocko 
Prata, Pileo da, cardinal, 293 
Prato, revolt and interdict in, 18; 20 sq.; 

see Nicholas of 
Pratteln, battle of, 202 
Precelly, mts, 508 
Pregel, river, 254 sq., 261 sq. 
Premonstratensian Canons, 122, 725 
Premysl, founder of the Premyslids, 155 
Premysl Ottokar I, II, see Ottokar I, II 
Premyslids, dynasty of the, in Bohemia, 
155; see Ottokar I, XI, Wenceslas II, HI; 
see also Agnes of Bohemia, Elizabeth of 
Bohemia 

Prendergast, Maurice de, 535 sq. 

Presbyter Iudacorum (Chief Rabbi), Jewish 
official in England, 654 
Presles, Raoul de, 359 
Preussisch Eylau, 258 
Preussisch Holland, 258 
Pr€vots , prevbttis, 331, 691 
Prignano, Bartolomeo, see Urban VI, Pope 
Printing, early editions, 768 sq. 

Privilegio General and Privilegio de la 
Unirfn, in Aragon, 590 sq. 

Procida, John of, 8, 6, 15, 583 
Procuration 279 sq. 

Produit des Juifs , department of French 
Treasury, 656 
Prokop of Luxemburg, 174 
Propertius, works of, 755 
Protestantism, see Reformation 
Provence, acquired by Charles of Anjou, 
806; Robert of Naples in, 343; mercenary 
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bands in, 282; Spiritual Franciscans in, 
283, 794 sq.; Benedict Xm and, 296 sq., 
800; Jews in, 639sq., 662, 667; expelled 
from, 668; peasants in, 728; sheep-farming 
in, 748; xiv, 23,63,97,184, 292, 316, 866, 
876; counts of, see Charles I, II of Anjou, 
Joanna I, Louis I, II of Anjou, Raymond- 
Berengar IV, Robert of Naples; tee alto 
Beatrice, Eleanor, Margaret 
Prudentius, poet, discovery of works of, 
762 

Prusas, Prusisk&i, 248 note 1 
Prussia, Prussians, Chap, ix passim ; deriva¬ 
tion of the name, 248 note 1; early attempts 
to conquer, 249; crusades in, 263; the 
Teutonic Order in, 109, 160, 253sqq., 260 
sqq.; conquest and conversion of, 254 sqq.; 
revolts in, 241, 255 Bqq., 266; colonisation 
of, 258,260,263 sq., 267, 725sq.; adminis¬ 
tration of, 261 sqq.; social and economic 
conditions in, 263, 734, 736 sq., 747; 
Church in, 261 sq., 266; trade of, 234, 
241, 243; with England, 225sqq., 236sq., 
239, 243; commerce and policy in the 
Hansa, 220 sq., 223, 226, 228, 230, 232 
note , 233 sqq., 239, 241,246, 263; relations 
with Poland, 223, 241, 249, 253, 260, 

265 sqq.; the Prussian League, 266; parti¬ 
tion of, by peace of Thorn, ib. ; East 
Prussia, 241, 256, 269; Royal Prussia, 

266 sq.; later history, 267; duchy of, ib.; 
kingdom of, 269; 354, 376; landmeister 
of, 261 sq., 264; see Balke; marshal of, 
256; duke of, tee Albert of Hohenzollem; 
bishop of, see Christian; tee alto Teutonic 
Order 

Psalms, Psalter, see Bible 
Pskov, principality of, 249, 617, 631; struggle 
with the Teutonic Order, 254 sq,; trade of, 
217; constitution and character of, 618, 
620 sq. 

Ptolemy, 548 
Puritan revival, 784 
Purvey, Lollard, 505 
Puymirol, 430 
Pwll Melyn, battle of, 525 
Pyrenees, mts, 309, 361, 568, 586, 638 sq., 
641, 661, 747 sq.; villages in, 717 

Qairawan, Jews in, 637 
Quarantia y high court in Venice, 31 
Quatrevaux, conference at (1299), 323 
Queen’s College, Oxford, 486, 488, 492 
Quercia, Giacopo della, Sienese sculptor, 
work of, 773 

Quercy, English rights in, 306; restored to 
England, 357, 367 
Querini, family, in Venice, 29 
Querini, Mario, 30 sq. 

Quia Emptores (Third Statute of Westmin¬ 
ster), 395, 678 

Quintilian, works of, 755, 762; influence of, 
on the Renaissance, ib. 

Radoot Bridge, battle of, 470 


Radewyns, Florent, 803 
Radnor, granted to Braiose family, 509 
R&donezh, St Sergius of. tee Sergius 
Raezuns, 197 

Ragnall (Regnald), Danish king of Dublin 
and Waterford, 530 

Ragnit, 258 sq.; Komturei of, 262, 266 
Ralph, abbot of Buildwas, 538 
Ralph, archdeacon of Llandaff, 538 
Ramiro II, the Monk, king of Aragon, 
election of, 597 
Randown, castle, 545 
Ranft, 210 

Ranulf, earl of Chester, tee Chester 
Rapperswil, battle of, 196; 201 sq., 204, 213; 
counts of, 186 

Rashi, tee Solomon ben Isaao 
Raspanti, family of, in Pisa, 70 
Rastenburg, 258, 267 
Ratio iuris , bull of John XXII, 274 
Ratisbon, 127; peace of (1355), 193 sq.; 
Jews expelled from, 658 note) bishop of, 
tee Albert the Great 
Ravenna, 29 

Raymond, viscount of Turenne, 376 
Raymond-Berengar IV, count of Provence, 
death of, 306 

Raymond FitzWilliam, “le Gros,” see 
FitzWilliam, Raymond 
Reading, council at (1279), 398 sq. 

Recanati, 57 
Reden, 255 

Reding, Ital, landamann of Schwyz, 201 
Ree, Lough, 531 

Reformation, the, xiv, 265, 267, 269, 557, 
633 sq., 652, 739, 787, 790, 806; influence 
of Hebrew literature on, 653; of religious 
speculation, 777 
Regan, Maurice, 535 

Reggio (in Calabria), Beized by Frederick of 
Sicily, 43 

Reggio (in Emilia), 2, 28; captured for the 
Papacy, 55; Philip of Valois in, 343 
Regiments-Or dnung (1500), 706 
Reichtfriede , 110 note 1 
Reichstag , 111, 705 
Reigate, 477 

Remigio Girolami, Fra, 18 sq. 

Renaissance, the, Chap, xxv; precursors of, 
xviii, 751 sq,; characteristics of, xviii, 

751 sq., 757, 766, 770, 774 sqq.; Petrarch, 

752 sqq.; Boccaccio, 756 sq.; humanism 
and humanists, 754 sqq., 769, 775; in 
Florence, 757 sqq.; and Padua, 758, 764; 
at the universities, 764 sq.; discoveries of 
classical manuscripts, 755, 757 sqq., 761 
sqq., 765; libraries, 755, 757, 759, 761; 
copying and copyists, 755, 760 sq., 764; 
translations, 757, 769 sqq., 765, 768 sq.; 
the study of Greek, 757 sqq.; education, 
765 sq.; learned women, 766 sq.; attitude 
towards Church and Papacy, 751, 766, 
769 sq.; and Christianity, 761, 766, 770; 
the study of Christian literature, 761, 768 
sq., 766 sqq.; Jewish influence, 652; 
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oritical scholarship, 765, 769; the Btudy 
of archaeology, 768; patrons of humanism 
and art: Nicholas V, 767 sq.; Alfonso of 
Naples, 769; the despots, 768 sqq., 770, 
774 sq.; the revival of art, xix, 771 sqq.; 
sculpture, 760 sq., 771 sqq.; painting, 
771 Bqq.; portraits, 773 sq,; architecture, 
772, 775; xviii sq., 53 Bq., 59, 77, 501, 
633, 709, 777, 811 sq. 

Ren6, duke of Anjou, king of Naples, 769 
Ben6, duke of Lorraine, 207 Bq. 

Renfrew, 559 
Rennes, 359 

Rense, 93, 130, 135, 161; Declaration of t 
130 sqq., 146 

Rents, payable by the peasantry, tenures, 
464, Chap, xxiv passim; analysis of, 722; 
kinds of leases, 728 sq., 732, 737; in the 
colonial districts, 263, 726; rack-renting, 
737 

Repingdon, Austin canon, Lollard, 494; 

bishop of Lincoln, 495 
Requena, 578 

Bethel, county of, 379; count of, tee Philip 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
Reuchlin, John, 653 
ReusR, river, 92, 183, 186, 200 
Reutlingen, battle of, 153 
Reval (Tallinn), 249; bishopric of, 251 
Reynolds, Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, 
427, 434; death of, 436 
Rhaeti, the, 183 sq. 

Rhaetia, 183 sq., 186, 195, 212; leagues in, 
197, 212; tee also Chur-Rhaetia 
Rheims, 356, 369, 372; coronations at, 360, 
368 

Rhein, town in Prussia, 264, 567; Komturei 
of, ib. 

Rheinfelden, 204 sq. 

Rheinthal, 198, 204, 211, 213 
Rhigyfarcli, Lament of, 509 
Rhine, river, 82, 86, 93, 130,137, 139, 183 
sqq., 192, 197, 366, 528, 746, 786; Roman 
fortresses on, 183; Albert of Habsburg’s 
successes on, 89 sqq.; French campaign 
on(1444), 202; Rhineland,Rhenish towns, 
88 sq., 97, 115, 123, 129, 135, 167, 187, 
195, 197, 705, 716, 728; “Upper” (Grey) 
League on, 197; Austrian possessions on, 
204, 214; cessions to Burgundy on, 205; 
Basse Ligue of towns on, 205 sqq.; pro¬ 
sperity of, 731; trade of, 231, 239, 730; 
tee also Cologne; tolls and taxes in, 88; 
peasant revolt in, 739; earthquakes in, 
801; Jews in, 88,632, 639 sqq., 659 sq.; 
mystics of, 506,786 sq.,789, 795, 797 sqq., 
801; archbishoprios of, 110; Rhine gul- 
den , 238 note 1 

Rhine, palatinate of the, 82, 89, 138, 140; 
detached from Bavaria, 125; the electoral 
vote, 140, 143 ; counts palatine, 120,125, 
143 sq.; see Lewis II, Rudolf 1,11, Rupert 
I, III 

Rhodes, captured by crusaders, 286; Hospi¬ 
tallers in, xvii 


Rhodrl, prince in Gwynedd, 513 

Rhodri, brother of Lly welyn ap Gruffydd, 522 

Rhone, river, 183, 272, 284, 296, 306, 323, 
639 

Rhos, 535 

Rhuddlan, 508; castle, 512, 515 note ; 
Statute of (1284), 518; ravaged by Glyn 
Dwr, 523 

Rhys Gethin, 522 

Rhys ap Gruffydd, prince of Deheubarth, 
lord of Ceredigion and Cantref Bychan, 
511 sq.; ally of Henry II, 512 sq.; death 
of, 513 ; his descendants, 513 Bq. 

Rhys ap Gruffydd ap Hywel, Sir, 52i sq. 

Rhys ap Maredudd, lord of Dryslwyn and 
Newcastle Emlyn, revolt of, 518 sq. 

Rhys ap Tewdwr, prince of Deheubarth, 
defeats the Normans, 508; recognised by 
William I, 509; death of, ib.\ 511,513, 
535 

Ribagorza, 587; count of, see Peter 

Ricci, family of, in Florence, 22 

Iticemarch , Psalter and Marlyrology of , 509 
note 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, king of the 
Romans, 78, 102, 570, 654 

Richard I, king of England, 395; Wales 
under, 513; and Scotland, 561; and the 
Jews, 653 sq. 

Richard II, king of England, as heir, 447, 
455; prince of Wales, 522; accession of, 
456; his position and prospects, 456 sq.; 
character, 457 sq., 472, 474; and the 
royal prerogative, 457, 468 sq., 474, 484; 
government during his minority, 458 sqq., 
465 sqq.; the Peasants’ Revolt, 460 sqq.; 
meets the insurgents, 462; marriage with 
Anne of Bohemia, 174, 465; discords at 
home, 466 sq.; forms court party, 466 sq.; 
opposition of the magnates, 468 sq.; under 
control of Commission, 469; and the 
Lords Appellant, 470 sqq.; assumes the 
government (1389), 472; policy of, 472 sqq.; 
foreign policy: the French war, 371, 373 
sq., 457, 459, 465 sqq., 472; the crusade 
in Flanders, 371, 466; negotiations for 
peace, 366 sq., 374, 466, 474 sq.; marriage 
with Isabella, 374, 475; and alliance with 
Charles VI, 374, 475 sq.; his counsellors, 
475 sqq.; destroys the opposition (1397), 
477; his absolute rule, ix, 478 sq.; ban¬ 
ishes Norfolk and Hereford, 478 sq.; 
invasion of Henry of Lancaster, 479 sq.; 
his deposition, 379 sq., 480 sq., 484, 522; 
his army, 469, 476 sqq., 484; his badge, 
476, 484; relations with London, 460, 
467, 469 sq., 474; and Ireland, 467 sq.; 
his campaigus in (1394-5), 475; (1399), 
479 sq.; and Scotland, 466, 472, 523; and 
Wales, 522 sq.; relations with the Papacy, 
490; and Wyclif, 490, 492 sq.; Lollards 
under, 475; John of Gaunt’s Castilian 
expedition, 373, 467; relations with his 
parliaments, 467 sqq., 474; the “Merci¬ 
less” Parliament (1388), 470 sq.; Haxey’s 
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case, 474; powers granted him at Shrews¬ 
bury (1898), 478; social and economie 
legislation under, 471; livery and main¬ 
tenance, ib. t 474; Statutes of Provisors, 
471, 474; and Praemunire, 474; the con¬ 
stitution under, 481 sqq.; taxation under, 
460, 478; and commerce, 226 sq., 444 sq.; 
condition of England under, 437, 484 sq.; 
his death, 481; 236 

Richard, bishop of London, royal represen¬ 
tative at Shrewsbury, 610 
Richard, physician and heretic, in Bohemia, 
158 

Richard de Cogan, 538 
Richard FitzGilbert, see Pembroke, Richard 
de Clare, earl of 

Richard, son of Godibert, Welsh leader in 
Ireland, 535 

Richard of St Victor, mysticism of, 783 sq., 
793, 798, 805 

Richmond, honour of, 486 
Richmond, Henry, earl of, see Henry VII, 
king of England 

Richmond, John of Brittany, earl of, 413, 
416; viceroy in Scotland, 565 
Rienzo, Cola di, 51; his career, 53 sq.; 
tribune and senator in Rome, 53; visits 
Prague, 53, 140, 173 sq.; slain, 54 
Rieti, 3 

Bievaulx, abbot of, see Aelred 
Riga, founded, 250; trade of, 227, 236, 241, 
243 sq.; prosperity of, 252, 264 sq.; and 
Novgorod, 227, 243 sq.; and Smolensk, 
610; the Jiirgenhof in, 252; see of, 251 sq.; 
bishops and archbishops of, 255, 259, 261 
sq., 265 ; see Albert I, II 
Riga, gulf of, 248 

Rigg, chancellor of Oxford University, 494 
Rigi (Mythen), mt, 186 
Rimini, 57 

Bindfieisch, organises massacre of Jews, 
657 

Rioja, the, district, 579 
Rions, 403 

“Rishanger’s” chronicle, 394 note 
Ritterswerder, 259 
Riva, 48 

Rivi&re, Bureau de la, provost of Paris, 359, 
372 sq. 

Roads, in the Alps, 186 sq.; maintenance of 
highways, 748 

Robbia, Luca della, sculptor, work of, 773 
sq. 

Robert the Wise of Anjou, king of Naples, 
count of Provence, a hostage, 3; recognised 
as heir by Boniface VIII, 6; marriage, ib.; 
and the War of the Vespers, 7 sq.; captain 
of Tuscan League, 19, 21, 23, 35 sq., 39, 
54; besieges Pistoia, 19 sq., 23; accession 
and coronation at Lyons, 23; his power 
and policy in Italy, ib. t 43, 52; count of 
Romagna, 32; relations with Florence, 23, 
32, 35 sq., 88 sq., 48, 52, 64; end of his 
lordship, 41; promotes peace in Tuscany, 
ib .; papal vicar in Ferrara, 23, 42 sqq.; 


evicted from, 42, 44 sq.; relations with 
Henry VII, 32, 34 sqq., 99 sq., 271; pro¬ 
posed cession of Arelate, 82,35; proposals 
for peace, ib. ; breach with, 35 sq., 101; 
and Henry’s edict, 37, 101; position and 
ambitions after Henry’s death, 38, 42sq., 
48, 52; supports Frederick of Austria, 41; 
Lewis IV and, 54; and Frederick of Sicily, 
86, 38, 42 sq.; attempts to win Sicily, 36, 
39; wars with, 43 sq.; Philip VI of France 
and, 343; in alliance against Matteo 
Visconti, 45 sq.; supports John XXII in 
Lombardy, 46; relieves Genoa, 41, 43 Bq. f 
45; lord of Genoa, 60; relations with 
Clement V, 28, 36 sq., 42; and John XXII, 
42, 46, 52; and the Jews, 652; condition 
of the kingdom under, 38, 52; death of, 
56, 62; 1, 63 note , 96; his niece, 56 
Robert (I) Bruce, king of Scotland, secures 
the throne, 417, 565 sq.; relations with 
England, 412, 428, 565 sq.; makes treaty 
of Northampton, 435, 566; death of, 435, 
566 

Robert II, duke of Burgundy, 307 
Robert, count of Artois, 300, 321 
Robert, count of Clermont, 307 
Robert ITT of Bethune, count of Flanders 
and Nevers, 99, 307, 322 sq., 333, 337 sq. 
Robert of Geneva, cardinal, see Clement VII 
Robert, earl of Gloucester, see Gloucester 
Robert, abbot of St Albans, 785 
Robert of Artois, 337, 344 
Robert, St, of Molesme, founder of Clteaux, 
780 

Robert of Rhuddlan, 508 sq. 

Itucaberti, count of, 578 
Rocafort, Berengar de, leader of Catalan 
expedition to the East, 588 
Roccaseeea, battle of, 74 
Roches des Doms, at Avignon, 282 
Rochester, and the Peasants’ Revolt, 461; 
castle, ib. 

Rodez, 363; bishop of, 688 
Roermond, Charterhouse of, 811 
Roger Bernard III, count of Foix, 307 
Roger of Markyate, hermit, 785 
Rohan, Breton lord, 366 
Roland, lord of Galloway, 559 
Rolle, Richard, of Ham pole, xx, 485, 804 
Bqq.; early life, 805; writings and influence 
of, 806 sq., 810 

Romagna, Romagnols, 9, 23, 38, 40, 49,56, 
66, 71, 271; factions in, 18,28, 34, 87 sq., 
43; imperial claims in, 79 sq., 95 sq.; 
Napoleon Orsini in, 20; Robert’s power 
in, 23, 38, 40, 42; and relief of Genoa, 44; 
mercenaries in, 51; archbishop Giovanni 
Visconti in, 56 sq.; recovered for the 
Papacy, 57 sqq.; and the Great Schism, 
299; counts (rectors) of, see Orsini (Napo¬ 
leon), Robert, king of Naples 
Roman, prince of Volhynia, annexes Galicia, 
610; power of, 610 sqq.; 613 
Roman, prince of Tmutarakan’, 601 
Roman (Civil) Law, 130, 141, 470 sq., 665, 
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711; in Bohemia, 167,169; in Spain, 569, 
571 sq., 595; in England, 675, 710 sq.; 
at the universities, 764; and doctrines of 
monarchy, 108, 444, 457, 484, 595; con¬ 
trasted with feudal law, 665 sqq.; its effect 
on the peasantry, 737; court, 564; the 
Codex Theodosianus , 634 

Roman Empire, Rome (ancient), conquest 
and settlement of Alpine provinces, 183 
sq., 186; occupation of Scotland, 548 sq.; 
Jews under, 632 sqq., 639, 643, 646 sq., 
659; law under, 665; 49, 77, 145, 526, 
632, 664 sq., 675; Roman Emperors, 5, 
633,647; see Antoninus Pius, Constantine, 
Julian, Nero, Severus, Titus, Trajan, 
Vespasian 

Romano, Ezzelin III da, 23 

Romans, kings of the, method of election, 
see College of Electors; see under Empire, 
Western; see also Adolf of Nassau, Albert 
of Habsburg, Conrad IV, Henry, Philip 
of Swabia, Richard of Cornwall, Rudolf of 
Habsburg, Rupert, Wenceslas of Luxem¬ 
burg, William of Holland; anti-kings, see 
Alfonso X, Frederick of Habsburg 

Rome, and Viterbo, 3, 272; and the Jubilee 
of 1300, 7, 751; death of Boniface VIII 
at, 16, 91, 315 sq.; Robert of Naples’ 
attempts to capture, 34, 99 sq.; his power 
in, 42 sq.; Henry VII in, 34sqq., 100sq.; 
his coronation, 35, 100; factions in, 17, 
51, 96, 271 sq.; Lewis IV in, 123 sqq.; his 
coronation, 124; election of Nicholas V as 
anti-pope in, 54, 124; Cola di Rienzo 
tribune and senator in, 52 sqq.; corona¬ 
tion of Charles IV in, 141; Mill6 in, 172; 
John of JenStejn in, 179; and Urban V, 
51, 148 sq., 271 sq., 280 sq., 807; and the 
return of Gregory XI, 272, 288 sq., 366, 
808, 810; effect of papal absence, 61, 288; 
and the Great Schism, 63, 73, 299; and 
election of Urban VI, 289 sqq.; riots in, 
293; Boniface IX in, 73; and Ladislas of 
Naples, 73 sq., 299; synod at (1059), 501 
note; synod at (1302), and the French 
Church, 313sq.; representative assembly 
in, 705; pilgrims in, 304; Dominicans at, 
320; Jews in, 632, 634, 649; humanism 
and humanists in, 754 sq., 759 sqq., 767 
sq.; Nicholas V’s court at, 767 sq.; anti¬ 
quities and topography of, 761, 768, 771 
sq.; rebuilding in,767; art in, 774; Lateran, 
16, 35, 100, 315, 771; Councils in, see 
Councils; Vatican, 16,100, 289, 767,808; 
archives of, 303; Library, 763 sq.; St 
Peter’s, 7, 36, 100, 124, 767; St Paul’s, 
7; Bridge of Sant’ Angelo, 7, 35; castle, 
99, 288 sq.; Ponte Molle, 34; Corso, 35; 
Aventine, ib.; Capitol, ib ., 100, 754, 767; 
Pantheon, 772; Porta del Popolo, 100; 
Campo dei Fiori, ib .; Piazza Navona, ib .; 
senate, 16; senators, see Benedict XI, XII, 
Colonna (John), Rienzo; prefects,#^ Vico; 
syndics of the people, 124; 1, 4, 6sq., 11, 
14, 33, 42, 67, 71, 76, 78, 82, 84 sqq., 90, 


93 sqq., 108, 128, 140, 171, 173, 175 sq., 
250, 270, 292, 298, 311, 313, 316,366,376 
sq., 398, 489, 491, 495,505,513,533,792, 
799, 808; see also Roman Empire 
Romont, count of, see James of Savoy 
Romuald, St, reforming work of, 780 
Ronco, 68 

Roosebeke, battle of, 370 
Rorschach, 211 

Rory O Conor, king of Connaught, high-king 
of Ireland, 533, 541; his conquests, 534; 
war with Dermot of LeinBter, 534 sqq.; 
and the Norman invaders, 536 sq., 540; 
besieges Dublin, 537; his treaty with 
Henry H, 538, 540; deposed, 542; his 
daughter, 541; his son, 543 
Rosas, 309 

Roscommon, castle, 546 

Rosemarkie (the Black Isle), 550 

Rosens, family, 252, 265 

Roses, Wars of the, effect on trade, 237 sq.; 

and upon Wales, 526; 437 
Ross, 551, 555, 559; diocose of, 557 
Rossel, castle at, 254; 258 
Rossellino, Bernardo, his tomb of Leonardo 
Bruni, 760 

Rossendale, forest of, 729 
Rossi, family of, in Florence, 13 
Rostislav, Great Prince of Kiev, prince of 
Smolensk and Novgorod, reign of, 608; 
610; his nephew, 608; his descendants, 
610 

Rostislav, grandson of Yaroslav I, 600, 605 
Rostock, and the Hansa, 219 note , 222 note 
1; and the Vitalian Brethren, 223; demo¬ 
cratic movement at, 228; and the Holstein 
war, 230; and trade of Norway, 242; see 
also Wend towns 

Rostov, principality of, 604, 607, 611 sq., 
624; see of, 611; princes of, 629; see Boris, 
Vladimir Monomakh 
Rota, 571 

Rota , tribunal of the, 274 
Rotenburg, 163, 191, 197; captured by Lu¬ 
cerne, 195 
Rotherhithe, 462 
Rottingen, 657 
Rottweil, 204, 212 sq. 

Roudnice, 174; buildings in, 158 
Rouen, 351, 353, 356, 522; Clos des Galees 
at, 362; insurrections in (La Harelle ), 
369 sq.; abolition of the commune, 370 sq.; 
Biego and capture of, by Henry V, 389 sq.; 
ransom, 390; Jews in, 640 sq.; population, 
389; militia, 390; cathedral, ib.; arch¬ 
bishop of, 296 

Rouergue, restored to England, 357; revolts, 
363; recovered by France, 364; 367, 689 
note 1; count of, see John, count of Ar- 
magnac 

Roussillon, French crusading army in, 809, 
685; Aragonese sovereignty in, 586; an¬ 
nexed by Peter IV, 589; ceded to France, 
ib.; lords of, see James II, III of Majorca 
Rouvres, Philip of, see Philip of Rouvres 
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Roveredo, 48 
Rovigo, 47 

Koxburgh, castle, 561; taken by Bruce, 565 
Rublev, Audrey, Russian painter, 629 
Rudolf I of Habsburg, king of the Romans, 
joins Prussian crusade, 255; elected and 
crowned king of the Romans, 78; defeats 
Ottokar II, 79; acquisitions, 79 sqq., 105; 
policy and achievements in Germany, 82 
sq., 102 sqq.; and the towns, 80 sq.; and 
royal rights, 105; fails to secure recogni¬ 
tion of Albert, 83 sq.; and Bohemia, 83 
sqq., 106; and Italy, 96; alliance with 
Charles of Anjou, 80, 401; Hungary and, 
104; acquisitions and policy in Switzer¬ 
land, 185,188 sq., 191 sq.; the Papacy and, 
78 sqq., 82, 95 sq., 103,107 sq., 570; his 
death, 84,189; character of, 84; 17,88,110, 
143, 706; his sons, 188,401; his daughters, 
80 

Rudolf II of Habsburg, duke of Austria, 81, 
92; death of, 83 

Rudolf III of Habsburg, king of Bohemia, 
duke of Austria, 88, 91; French marriage, 

88, 324; death of, 155 

Rudolf IV of Habsburg, duke of Austria, 
count of Tyrol, ambitionsof, 146sqq; party 
to treaty of Briinn, 148; 165, 195; his 
sister, 147 sq.; his brothers, 148 
Rudolf I the Stammerer, duke of Upper 
Bavaria, count palatine of the Rhine, 36, 

89, 93, 113,114 note, 115 

Rudolf II of Bavaria, count palatine of the 
Rhine, 124, 139; his daughter, 139 
Rudolf, duke of Saxe-Wittenberg, 93, 114, 
123, 130, 135, 139, 143 
Rudolf the Silent, count of Habsburg, 188 
Rudolf, count of Kiburg, 195 
Rules of St Robert , 724 
Rupert (III), king of the Romans, count 
palatine of the Rhine, election of, 175, 
380; war with Wenceslas, 176; Italian 
expedition, 72; and the Great Schism, 299; 
and Switzerland, 199; and France, 380 
Rupert I, count palatine of the Rhine, 142, 
150 sq. 

Rus ’ (Russia), defined, 602 sq.; see Russia 
Rusconi, family of, in Como, 45 
Russia, Russians, a part of Eastern Chris¬ 
tendom, 599; Great Principality of Kiev, 
599 sq., 602 sq.; consolidation under 
Yaroslav, 600; the Cumans in, 601, 609; 
the compact of Lyubech (1096), 602; 
princely families in, 602 sq., 624; the 
principalities, 604 sq.; power of the 
prince, 605 sq,, 624, 626; the reign of 
Vladimir Monomakh, 607; civil wars in, 
608; decline of Kiev, 609; rise of Smolensk, 
610; and Galicia, 610 sq., 615; and Suz¬ 
dal’, 611 sq.; and Vladimir, 612; sense of 
national unity, 613; formation of the three 
nationalities, 614 sq.; the Tartar invasions, 
613 sq., 616, 628; the “Tartar Yoke,” 
615, 621; results of, 621 sqq.; rise of 
Lithuania, 614, 616; Novgorod the metro¬ 


polis of the north, 616 sqq.; its democra¬ 
tic constitution, 618 sqq.; development of 
Pskov, 620; rivalry for the Great Princi¬ 
pality, 623, 625; the rise of Moscow, 
268, 625 sqq.; leadership of, 627; expan¬ 
sion of, 629 sqq.; effect of the fall of 
Constantinople, 631; Church and clergy 
in, 599, 601, 607, 610, 613, 618, 620 sq., 
625, 629 sq.; development of, 621 sqq., 
626; Moscow takes the place of Constanti¬ 
nople, 631; metropolitans, 622, 626 sq.; 
sec Kiev, Moscow; monasteries in, 600,610, 
618, 620, 622 sq.; relations with the 
Papacy, 255, 599 note 2, 601, 615, 618; 
with Byzantium, 599 sqq.; and Poland, 
601,616; and Lithuania, 265 sq.,614,616, 
620, 627 sq., 630 sq.; and the Baltic tribes 
and provinces, 248 sq., 251, 268 sq.; con¬ 
flict with the Livonian and Teutonic Or¬ 
ders, 250 sq., 254 sqq., 618; social con¬ 
ditions in, 605 sq., 624 sq., 629 sq.; 
aristocracy in, see Boy arc; feudalism in, 
621 sq., 630; slavery in, 603, 606, 620, 625; 
economic condition of, 603, 606, 611, 623; 
agriculture in, 605 sq., 620; towns in, 605 
sq., 611, 615 sq.; the veche in, 606, 619sq.; 
charters in, 606, 610, 629 sq.; commerce 
of, 217 sq., 227, 236, 247, 252, 600 sq., 
605 sq., 610 sqq., 615, 617, 620; decline 
of, 616; conflict with the Hansa, 243 sq.; 
gilds in, 620; local militia in, 606, 620; 
revenue and finance, 603, 606, 610; the 
Tartar poll-tax, 619, 621; and tribute, i&., 
623 sqq.; law in, 606, 619, 624 sq.; lite¬ 
rature in, 600, 607, 613, 629; annals and 
chronicles in, 606 sq., 610, 612 sq., 616; 
architecture in, 600, 612, 618, 620, 629; 
painting in, 618, 629; Jews in, 613, 636, 
653, 659 ; Cossacks in, 267; Revolution of 
1917,268; White Russia, White Russians, 
604,615 sq.; Great Russia, Great Russians, 
614,616, 623,625,631; 167, 733; tsars of, 
see Ivan IV, Peter the Great; see also 
Chernigov, Galicia (Halicz), Golden 
Horde, Kiev, Moscow, Novgorod, Pereya- 
slavl, Ryazan’, Suzdal’, etc. 

Russkaya Pravda , 606 

Ruthin, 517,524; burnt, 523; lords of, see Grey 

Rutland, earl of, 476 sq. 

Iiuysbroeck, Jan, 304; mysticism of, 779, 

802 sqq., 809, 811; his writings, 803,807, 
810; his XU B6guines y 802; Book of Truth , 

803 

Ryazan’, province and principality of, 604, 
612, 630; invaded by the Tartars, 614, 621; 
vassal of Moscow, 627 sq., 630 sq.; city of, 
destroyed, 614; 626, 628; princes of, 604, 
612, 621, 623, 627 sq., 630 
Ryckel, Denys, Carthusian, 803 
Rymer, Foedera of, 277 note 5 

Saadiah, Gaon (head of Rabbinical college), 
writings of, 636 
Saale, river, 725 
Saalfeld, 258 
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Saarbriicken, see Bohemund 
Saccala, provinoe of Esthonia, conquered by 
Livonian Order, 251 sq. 

Baohsenhausen, Appeal of, 120 sq., 128 
Sackingen, monastery of, 192, 196 sq.; 202, 
205 

SacramentumJidelitatis, taken by kings of the 
Romans, 107 

Bade, Hugues de, wife of, 752 
Sagra, 577 
Sainte-Adresse, 387 

St Albans, 489, 785; Peasants’ Revolt in, 
465; abbey, 429 note, 645; abbots of, see 
Geoffrey, Robert 

St Andrews (Kilrimont), 550; Austin priory 
at, 556; see of, 471, 477, 556 sq.; bishop 
of, 471; see Lamberton, Neville 
St David’s, and the Norman invasions, 509 ; 
Dermot of Leinster at, 535; see of, struggle 
for metropolitan rights, 512 sq.; Glyn 
Dftr’s proposal regarding, 525; 515; 

bishops of, see FitzGerald, Geoffrey, 
Houghton, Peter of Lee, Sulien 
Saint-Denis, 355, 369, 374; abbey of, 310, 
366, 392; chroniclers of, 297, 309 sq., 429 
note 

Sainte-finimie, prior of, 688 
St Gall, city of, 185; prosperity of, 198, 203; 
alliances and policy, 198,211; allies with 
Swiss Confederates, 199, 204, 213; conflict 
with abbot, 211 

St Gall, abbey of, 198; founded, 528; pro¬ 
posal to transfer, 211; ally of SwisB Con¬ 
federates, 213; manuscripts in, 761 sq.; 
abbot of, 198 sq., 203; see Ulrich Rosch 
Saint-Genius, Bernard of, patriarch of 
Aquileia, 303 sq. 

St Gothard, pass, 186 sqq., 191, 198, 200, 
209; a political and administrative centre, 
190; roads to, 186 sq., 194 
St Jakob on the Birs, leper’s hospital of, 
202 

St Jakob on the Sihl, battle at, 201 
Saint-Leon of Sens, prior of, 687 
Saint-Macaire, 403 

Saint-Mahe (Saint-Matthieu), naval battle 
off, 403 

Saint-Maixent, 348 
Saint Malo, 365, 459 
Saint-Maur, 391 
St Maurice, 208 sq. 

St Mullins, 530 

St Omer, staple at, 417; treaty of (1469), 
205 sq. 

Saintonge, English rights in, 401 sq.; re¬ 
stored to England, 357, 367; to France, 
364 

Saint-Pierre, Eustace of, 349 
Saint-Quentin, 369 

Saint-Sardos, “the affair of,” 338 sq,, 429 
Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, siege of, 365 
Saint-Sever, 430 
Saint Severe, 864 

St Sophia, cathedral of, in Kiev, 600 
St Thierry, abbot of, see William 


St Urban, 200, 210 
Saint-Vaast de la Hougue, 348 
St Victor, abbey of, 783; see Hugh of, 
Richard of, Victorines 
Saisset, Bernard, bishop of Pamiers, 310; 

trial of, 312 sq., 684 
Saladin tithe, the, 671 note 2 
Salado, battle of the, 574 
Salamanca, 577 
Saloes, 585 

Salian Emperors, 81, 90; see also Henry IV 
Salian laws, see Franks 
Salimbeni, family of, in Siena, 39 
Salis, river, 248 

Salisbury, Anglo-Scottish-Norwegian con¬ 
ference at (1289), 562; assembly at (1297), 
408; parliament at (1328), 436; (1884), 
466; earldom of, 418; earl of, 477, 480; 
see also Lancaster, Thomas, earl of, Lin¬ 
coln (Henry Lacy), earl of 
Sallust, study of, 755 

Salutati, Coluccio, 67; leader of humanist 
movement at Florence, 757 sq., 760 sq. 
Salvatierra, 578 

Salza, Herman of, see Herman of Salza 
Salzburg, 141; archbishop of, 122 
Sambia, Sambians, conquered by the Teu¬ 
tonic Order, 255, 257; revolts, 256; 262 
sqq.; diocese of, 261; bishop of, ib. 
Samodj-rzhets, Russian title, 611, 631 
Samogitia, Samogitians(Zhemoyt, Zhmudz), 
248, 256; raids into, 258 sq.; Teutonic 
Order in, 261, 265; ceded to Poland, 266 
Samos, conquered by Genoa, 60 
Samoyeds, 617 

Samuel ibn Nagdela, haNagid, vizier to king 
of Granada, 637 

San Bonifazio, count of, see Vinciguerra 
Sancho IV, king of Castile, at war with his 
father, 308, 569, 571; policy and wars of, 
567, 571 sq., 583; cedes northern Murcia 
to Aragon, 587; 321, 595 
San Donato, 8 
Sanginesio, 67 
San Giovanni-in-Galdo, 63 
Sanlucar, 576 

San Marco, library in the convent of, 
763 

San Miniato, monastery of, 780 
San Salvi, 37 
San Vito, feast of, 30 
Santafiora, counts of, 8 
Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, abbey of, 780 
Santa Maria, Paul de, archbishop of Burgos, 
662 

Santa Maria degli Angeli, Camaldulensian 
convent of, meeting-place of Florentine 
humanists, 761 

Santa Maria Novella, Dominican convent of, 
766 

Santiago de Compostella (Santiago de 
Galicia), 593; archbishop of, 529 
Santiago, Military Order of, master of, see 
Frederick 
Santo Stefano, 63 
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Sapaudia (Savoy), 188 ; see Savoy 
Saraoens, 95; capture of Acre by, 3; set also 
Moors, Muslims 

Saragossa, 3, 582, 591; Cortes at, 591; votes 
in the Cortes, 597; Jews in, 637 
Saray, Tartar capital at, 614, 621, 623, 628; 
taken by Tuqtamish, 628; bishopric of, 
622 note ; khan of, 615; see also Golden 
Horde 

Sardinia, 15, 25, 39, 61, 587; promised to 
James II of Aragon, 6, 586; Aragonese 
conquest of, ib. t 589 sq., 592; Genoese 
domination in, 96; Jews expelled from, 
662; representative assemblies in, 705 
Sargans, 201, 213 
Sarine, river, 185 

Sarlat, abbey of, 429; abbot of, ib. 

Samen, 187 

Sarzana, 12, 32, 39, 67; captured for Henry 
VII, 37; Castruccio vicar of, 41; peace of, 
57 

Saule, river, battle on the, 252 
Sauveterre, 308 
Savatiy, St, of Russia, 623 
Savelli, family of, in Rome, 51 
Savona, 44; occupied by Louis of Orleans, 
71, 378; proposed meeting of Popes at, 
73, 298 

Savonarola, Fra Girolamo, 13, 812 
Savoy, struggle with the Kiburgs and Habs- 
burge in Switzerland, 185; acquisitions 
in Valais, 198; Fribourg and, 203, 208; 
war with the Swiss Confederation, 207 sq.; 
mercenary bands in, 210; massacre of 
Jews in, 658; representative assemblies 
in, 704; 6cus de Savoie y 207; 23, 59, 98, 
149, 183, 300; counts of, 59, 185, 198; 
house of, rise of, 59; 72, 214, 379; see 
Amadeus V, VI, VIII, Aymon, Bianca, 
Bona, James, John-Louis, Louis, Louis, 
vicar of Rome, Odoardo, Peter, Philip I, 
II, Yolande ; see also Piedmont, Vaud 
Sax, 197 ; lords of, 200 
Sax-Misox, 199 

Saxe-Lauenburg, line of, 143; duke of, 
138 

Saxe-Wittenberg, line of, secures the elec¬ 
toral vote, 143; duke of, see Rudolf 
Saxons, in Britain, see Anglo-Saxons 
Saxony, 83,174,796, 798; Saxon Emperors, 
216; Saxon wars of Charlemagne, 551; 
Saxon law, 144 ; trade of, 220; colonists 
from, 725 sq.; social and economic con¬ 
ditions in, 728 Bq., 737, 739; Saxon 
“nation” at Prague, 167; the electoral 
vote, 113 sq., 138, 142 sq. ; Elector of, 
151; house of, 81, 143; duchy of, 110; 
dukes of, 87, 144; see Henry the Lion; 
see also Saxe-Lauenburg, Saxe-Wittenberg 
Scala, Della, family of, in Verona, power 
and position, 26 sq., 41, 46 sq., 50, 55; 
and Henry VII, 33 sq.; decline of, 55; 71, 
96, 775 

Scala, Alberto della, lord of Verona, policy 
of, 26 sq. 


Scala, Alboino della, lord of Verona, 25 sqq., 
33; death of, 34 

Scala, Bartholomew della, lord of Verona, 26 
Scala, Can Grande della, lord of Verona, 1, 
26 sq., 34, 40 sq.; marriage, 26; aids 
Henry VII, 33; imperial vicar, 44 sq.; 
ally of Matteo Visconti, 45; policy and 
acquisitions of, 46 sqq.; captain-general of 
Lombard League, 47; and John XXII, 
45; and the Empire, 47, 118; his son, 46 
Scala, Costanza della, 26 
Scala, Mastino della, lord of Verona, 51, 
160; growth and decline of his State, 55 
Scandinavia, xiv, Chap, vm passim , 248, 
528, 537 sq., 548, 553 sq., 640, 739; 
conflict with the Hansa, 219 sqq., 229 sq.; 
treaty of Stralsund with, 222; power of 
the Hansa in, ih ., 232; Union of Kalmar, 
224, 229 sqq.; and the Baltic tribes, 249; 
and Russia, 600; and the Great Schism, 
299; representative institutions in, 682, 
706; see also Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Vikings 

Scania, conquered by Denmark, 220; herring 
fisheries of, 220 sqq,, 224 sq., 230 sq. t 
235, 241 sq., 247; decline of, 242; rights 
of the Hansa in, 222 sq.; of England, 
226; castles in, 221 sqq. 

Scarborough, castle, Gavaston besieged in, 
414 

Scarperia, fortress of, 57 
Schaffhausen, 199, 204; admitted to Swiss 
Confederation, 212 sq. 

Schiinnis, monastery of, 186; bailiwick of, 
201 

Scharnachtal, Nicholas von, 207 
Scheldt, river, 323; drainage of marshes of, 
724 

Schiavo, Domenico, 28 
Schleswig-Holstein, war with Eric of Pome¬ 
rania, 229 sq.; acquired by Christian I 
of Denmark, 235 note 1 , 242; see also 
Holstein 
Schlockau, 264 
Schollenen, gorges of, 186 
Schorro, Rudolf, burgomaster of Zurich, 196 
Schultheiss, Schulze , head of a village in 
colonial districts, 263, 726 
Schwaderloo, battle of, 212 
Scbwarzburg, count of, sec Gunther 
Schwarzenburg, 213 
Schwarzwald, see Black Forest 
Schweidnitz, principality of, 159; incor¬ 
porated in Bohemia, 164 sq.; prince of, 165 
Schwetz, 264 

Schwyz, canton, Chap, vii passim ; charac¬ 
ter of, 186 sq.; relations with the Empire, 
187 sqq., 194; charter of Emperor Fred¬ 
erick 11 to, 188; alliance with Uri and 
Unterwalden, 188 sqq.; and the pact of 
1291, 189; gives name to Confederation, 
194; policy and acquisitions, 195 sqq., 
201, 204, 210 sq., 213; conflict with 
Zurich, 200 sq., 211; landamann of, see 
Reding; see also Forest Cantons 
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Sciacca, 14 

Scone, coronations at, 564 sq.; religions 
house at, 556; Stone of Destiny, 564 
Sootl&nd, Soots, Chap, xrx; races in, 548 
s<j.; the Romans in, 548 sq.; political 
divisions in, 549; introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity in, 527, 649 sq.; the Sooto-Pictish 
union, 551; expansion of the kingdom, 
551 sq.; dynastic struggles in, 553 sq.; 
feudalism in, 556, 707, 714; administra¬ 
tion in, 416, 557 sq., 565; Council in, 
557; law in, 555, 557 sq., 565; parlia¬ 
ment in, 706 sqq., 714; Lords of the 
Articles in, 707; burghs in, 714; shep¬ 
herds in, 747; reduction of Galloway, 
559; and Argyll, 560; Norse districts in, 
551, 553, 558 sqq.; acquisition of Man 
and the Hebrides, 560; the succession to 
Alexander III, 400, 562; the competitors, 
563; the suit, 563 sq.; and award, 564; 
work of Wallace, 564 sq.; and Robert 
Bruce, 565 sq.; independence recognised 
by treaty of Northampton (1328), 435, 
566; relations with England: early 
English domination, 550 sqq.; submission 
to William I and William II, 554; and 
Henry II, 561; English influence in, 
554 sq., 706; Anglo-Norman families in, 
556; conflict with England, 558, 560 sqq.; 
policy and wars of Edward I in, 405, 408, 
411 sq., 546, 562 sqq.; of Edward II, 415 
sqq., 420, 428, 432, 565 sq.; of Edward III, 
344 sqq., 349, 356, 435, 437, 439, 449, 
566; of Richard II, 373, 376, 466 sq., 
472, 484, 523; alliance with Wales (1258), 
516; relations with Ireland, 539, 549 sq.; 
French alliance, 233, 292, 344 sq., 376, 
405, 437, 449, 561; Church in, adopts 
Roman Christianity, 550; organisation of, 
556 sq.; 555,561, 565, 707; monasteries 
in, 550, 556; relations with the Papacy, 
411 sq., 561 sq., 565 sq.; and the Great 
Schism, 292, 299, 471; culture in, 554 
sqq.; trade of, 219, 554 sq.; and the 
Hansa, 233; privateering and piracy, 229, 
233; orusaders from, in Lithuania, 259 
note 2; Black Death in, 442; Border, 
Marches of, 466, 566; 409, 414, 431, 784; 
kings of, 707, 714; tee Alexander I, II, 
III, Constantine, David I, II, Donald 
Bane, Dubh, Duncan, Edgar, Edward 
Balliol, Indulf, James, Kenneth I, II, III, 
Lulaoh, Macbeth, Malcolm I, II, III, IV, 
Margaret, Mary, Robert Bruce, William 
Scots, Irish, 548 sqq., 553; kingdom of the 
(Dalriada), 549 sq.; union with Pictish 
kingdom, 551; kings of, tee Fergus Mor, 
Kenneth I; tee Scotland 
Scotto, Alberto, lord of Piacenza, 25 
Scrivia, river, 45 

Sorope, Richard, archbishop of York, 481 
Sorope, Sir Richard le, treasurer, 454; 
ohancelior, 465 

Sorope, William, earl of Wiltshire, 477 
Sculpture, tee Art 


Scutage, 645, 670, 673 sqq, 

Scythia, 248 
Seeburg, 258 
Seesten, 264 
Segewold, 252 

Segovia, 595; wool warehouse at, 748 
Segrave, treasurer under Richard II, 467 
Seine, river, 348, 355, 360, 362, 387, 639, 
716; blockaded by English, 390 
Selby, William, 486 
Seleth, hermit, 785 
Sels, Selones, tribe, 248, 251 
Semigallia, 251, 264, 268 
Semp&ch, battle of, 196; covenant of (Sem- 
pacherbrief) (1393), 196, 210, 214; 197 
Sempringham, Order of (Gilbertine Order), 
786 

Seneca, 632; study of, 754 sq., 769 sq. 
SinSchaux , tinicbauttiet^ 307, 326, 331 
Senetchaucie , an anonymous treatise on, 730 
Sengbenydd, 520 

Senlis, 354; assembly at (1301), 312, 684; 

representation of, 693; treaty of (1493), 209 
Sens, 206, 392, 687 
Septimania, 638 
Serchio, river, 55 
Serdini, Simone, 72 
Serf, missionary in Scotland, 550 
Sergius, St, of Radonezh, 623, 627, 629 
Servius, study of, 765 
Sestri Levanfce, 44 

Settignano, Desiderio da, sculptor, 760 
Seuse, tee Suso 
Severn, river, 470, 479, 524 
Severus, Roman Emperor, campaign in 
Scotland, 548 

Seville, capture of (1248), 567; taken by 
Henry of Trastamara, 577; factions in, 
580; Jews in, 637; massacre of Jews in, 
581, 661; commune of, 596; Cortes at, 
579; palace at, 577; 571, 574, 578, 593 
Sforza, dynasty of, in Milan, 204, 764 
Sforza, Alessandro, lord of Pesaro, 764 
Sforza, Francesco, duke of Milan, 763, 768, 
770; cited by Machiavelli, 775; medal of, 
773; Sfortias , poem on, 770 
Sforza, Galeazzo Maria, duke of Milan, 207, 
209, 763 

Sforza, Ippolita, tee Ippolita 
Sforza, Lodovico, il Moro, duke of Milan, 
212, 767 

Sforza, Muzio Attendolo, condottiere , 74 
Shakell,escaped prisoner from the Tower,459 
Shannon, river, 588, 542 
Sheep-farming, 464, 717, 720, 724 sq., 730, 
737, 747 sqq.; migrant shepherds, 747 sq.; 
the industry in Spain, 747 sqq.; associa¬ 
tions of sheep-owners, 749 
Shelton, 524 

Shemyaka, Dimitri, his struggle with Vasili 
II of Moscow, 630; death of, 630 sq. 
Shene, Charterhouse at, 806 
Sheppey, treasurer for Edward HI, 442 
Sherburn-in-Elmet, 423 
Shetland Is., tee Orkney and Shetland 
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Ships, shipping, 76; shipbuilding, 241; 
gilds of sailors, 598; see Friedenschijfe, 
Hansa, Vifcalian Brethren 

Shrawardine, 744 

Shrewsbury, Llywelyn ap Iorwerth in, 514; 
eounoil at (1387), 469; parliament at 
(1398), 477 sqq.; battle of, 524; 480, 510; 
earldom of, 508, 510 

Shrewsbury, Hugh Montgomery, earl of, 510 

Shrewsbury, Roger Montgomery, earl of, 
Welsh conquests of, 508 sq. 

Shropshire, 520 

Shvarno, king of Galicia (Halicz), duke of 
Lithuania, 615 

“Sicilian Vespers, n see Sicily, island of 

Sicily, kingdom of, 3, 50, 401; acquired by 
Charles of Anjou, 583; claimed by Peter 
III of Aragon, 583 sq.; kings of, see Charles, 
Conradin, Frederick II (Emperor), Man¬ 
fred; see Naples (kingdom of), Sicily 
(Trinacria) 

Sicily, island of (kingdom of Trinacria), 
Sicilians, Peter III of Aragon’s claim to, 

583 sq.; revolt against Charles of Anjou 
in (the “Sicilian Vespers”), 308, 401, 

584; war of the Vespers in, 3, 5 sqq., 

402, 585 sqq.; James II crowned king of, 

585; the succession in (1291), 3, 320, 586; 
Frederick proclaimed king, 6, 320, 586; 
Chaileft ot Valois’ \n x 14 sc\. v 

15, 688 sq.; and duchy of Athens, 15, 589 
sq.; wars with Robert of Naples, 39, 43 
sq.; and siege of Genoa, 44; fief of Naples 
under treaty of 1373, 63; union with 
Aragon, 592; relations with the Empire, 
37, 80, 96; and Venice, 48; Church in, 
43; and the Papacy, 5, 15; under inter¬ 
dict, 43; and the Great Schism, 292; 
constitution, 6; representative institutions 
in, 705; Teutonic Knights in, 253; Jews 
in, 637, 644, 649, 650 note 1, 659; ex- 
pelled from, 662; xiv, 2 sq., 52, 96, 759; 
kings of, 15; see Frederick II, III, James 
II, Martin I, Martin I of Aragon, Peter III 
(I) of Aragon, Peter II 

Sidon, 27 

Siegfried, archbishop of Cologne, 82 sq.; 
supports Adolf of Nassau, 84 sq. 

Siena, in Gueific league, 2; defeat by Arezzo, 
ft; CW\es oi Valois, lft; 

legates at, 20; submits to Clement V, 21; 
Robert of Naples and, 32, 43; and Henry 
VII, 34, 37 sq., 101; factions in, 39, 57; 
supports Florence against Uguccione, 40; 
mercenaries in, 51; in league against 
Giovanni Visconti, 57; government of 
the Nine, 69; subsequent history, 64, 70 
sqq.; workmen’s strike in, 66, 70; Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti and, 71 sq.; commerce 
of, 75 sq.; painters and sculptors of, 771, 
773; Gesuati in, 807; Saviozzo da , see 
Serdini; 44, 50, 56, 64, 73, 97, 298, 315, 
754, 768, 796 


Siete Partidas , code of law in Spain, 569, 

571, 593, 595, 661 

Sigismund, Western Emperor, king of Bo¬ 
hemia and Hungary, margrave of Branden¬ 
burg, marriage, 150; inherits Brandenburg, 

153, 174 sq.; becomes king of Hungary, 

175; in Bohemia, 176; conflict with 
Wenceslas, 176 sq.; Italian polioy, 74, 

104; and the Great Schism, 301, 388; 
and France, 388; ally of Henry V, ib.; 
the Swiss Confederates and, 199; and 
Frederick IV of Austria, ib.; and the 
Hanseatic League, 229; 201 

Sigismund of Habsburg, duke of Austria, 
count of Tyrol, the Swiss Confederates 
and, 203 sqq.; makes peace, 206, 209; 
and Charles the Bold, 205 sq. 

Signau, 197 

Sigurd, earl of Orkney, 532, 559 

Sihl, river, 201 

Sihtric (I), Danish king of Dublin andNorth- 
umbria, 530 

Sihtric Olafson, Danish king of Dublin, 

•531 sq. 

Silenen, Jost von, provost of Beromiin3tvr f 
205 

Silesia, 123, 167, 174, 177; duchy of, 84; 
duke of, see Henry of Jauer; invaded by 
the Mongols, 614; under suzerainty Of 
Bohemia^ 135 N \5$ vcv s 

Silesia, Upper, 159; princes of, ib.; 
Silesia, Lower, German colonisation of, 
260 

Silius Italicus, discovery of manuscript of, 
762 

Silva Carbonaria, 93 
Simenthal, 193 

Simeon, Great Prince of Moscow, 626, 627 
note, 629 

Simme, river, 197 

Simon dc Montfort, the elder, see Montfort 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, see 
Leicester 

Simon de Senlis, earl of Huntingdon, see 
Huntingdon 
Simony, 277 
Simplon, pass, 23 

Sion. 60, 198, 207; bishop of, 197, 209; see 
William de llarogne 
Blt^vme, rivet, BaVita otv ‘154 
Sisebut, Viaigothic king of Spain, 635 
Sit', river, Mongol victory on, 614 
Si ward, earl of Northumbria, 558 
Sixtus IV, Pope, 17; and the Swiss Con¬ 
federation, 209; and the Church in Scot¬ 
land, 557; and the Inquisition, 662; his 
library, 763 

Skalovians, Prussian tribe, 255, 257 
SkanOr, 220 

Skumand the Sudavian, Prussian leader, 

258 

Skurdo, Prussian leader, 257 
Skye, island, 551 
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Slaney, river, 640 

Slave-trade, 644; tee alto under Russia 
Slavs, Slav lands, 79 sq., 87, 224, 245, 644, 

658, 716; crusades against, 731; German 
advance into, 109 sq., 264, 269, 725, 766; 
tribes of Baltic Slavs, 248; South Slavs, 

167, 629; Eastern Slavs, 602 sq. 

Slovo o polku Igoreve (The Campaign of 
Igor'), 610, 613 
Sluter, Claux, 881 

Stays, battle of, 132,346,440; anti-German 
riot at, 233 sq.; and Hansa trade, 234; 

373 

Smerdy , rural population in Russia, 605 
Smithfield, 462 

Smolensk, territory of, 604, 607, 621, 625 
rise of principality of, 610; trade of, 217 
610; charters in, 606, 610; see of, ib. 
decline of, 614; under Lithuanian suze 
rainty, 628; recovered by Moscow, 631 
princes of, 610, 613; tee Rostislav; tee 
also Pereyaslavl, princes of 
Smyrna, taken by crusaders, 286; 304 
Snowdon, Snowdonia (Eryri), 508, 514; 

blockaded by Edward I, 517 
Societat Peregrinantium propter Christum , 

287 

Socrates, Church historian, 642 note 
Soderini, family of, in Florence, 22 

Solomon Yon Gab\to\, 3ew\£h poet, and 
philosopher, 637; Pons Vitae of, ib. 
Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes (“Rashi”), 
Jewish writer, 640, 650 
Solothurn, alliances and policy, 193,1958qq., 
199, 201 sq., 205 sqq., 210, 212; and the 
Swiss Confederation, 196, 201 sq.; ad¬ 
mitted into, 210, 213 
Solovki, island, 623 
Solway Firth, 412 

Somerled, lord of the Isles, 544, 559 sq. 
Somerset, John Beaufort, earl of, 477; 

acquires Glyn Dwr’s estates, 523 
Somerville, family of, in Scotland, 556 
Somme, river, 348, 387, 401 
Song of Songs, St Bernard’s Commentary 
on, 781 

Songe du Verger, 359 
Sophocles, manuscript of, 759 
Sopweil priory, 785 

Soranzo, Giovanni, doge of 'Venice, podestk 
of Ferrara, 29; prosperity of Venice under, 
48; death of, ib., 60 
Sorgues, papal mint at, 273 
Soria, 595 
Soubise, 364 

Sound, the, control of, 221 sq., 224, 230, 
237 sq.; Hansa privileges in, 232; and 
English trade, 237 sq.; 236 
South Warnborough, 413 note 
Spain, Chap, xx; under the Visigoths, 635, 
696; under the Muslims, 636 sqq.; the 
reconquest and struggle with the Moors, 
567 Bq, ,571sqq., 731; characteristics of the 


period, 568; dynastic struggles in Castile, 

571 sqq.; civil war in, 676sqq.; and the 
Hundred Years’ War, 857, 374, 579; ex¬ 
pedition of the Black Prince to, 149, 361, 

577 sq.; of John of Gaunt, 465, 467, 579 
sq.; Aragonese policy, 582sqq., 589; and 
the Sicilian struggle, 583 sqq.; Free Com¬ 
panies in, 577, 587 sq.; the Catalan Com¬ 
pany in the East, 587 sqq.; Cortes in, 

597, 682, 695 sqq., 709; powers and func¬ 
tions of, 702sq.; their decline, 702, 704, 

708; law in, 572, 595; maritime law in, 

598; and Hansa commerce, 229, 233 sq., 

236, 240 sq., 245; Church and clergy in, 

696 sq.; social and economic condition, 

592 sqq., 716, 728, 749; peasant revolts in, 

738 sq.; sheep-farming in, 747sqq.; the 
Metta in, 749; Jews in, see Jews; com¬ 
munes and towns in, 596; their representa¬ 
tion, 696 sqq.; Black Death in, 574; culture 
in, 568, 572, 589, 652; Renaissance in, 

568; literature in, 572, 581; universities 
in, 595; tapestries of, 282; kings of, 704; 
tee Charles V (Emperor), Ferdinand V, 
Philip II; xi, xiii, 15, 308, 310, 376, 

456 sqq., 479; tee also Aragon, Castile, 
Catalonia, Granada, Navarre 
Speculum aureum de titulis beneficiorum, 181 
Speculum Perfections, 795 

ftpem, gull oi, 44 

Spini, firm of bankers, in Florence, 18 
Spini, Geri, 21 sq., 36 
Spini, Simone Gherardi degli, 11 
Spinola, family of, 33, 96; and siege of 
Genoa, 43 sq. 

Spires, 84, 87, 94sq., 115, 129, 185, 189; 
Swiss insurgents at, 717; Jews in, 641; 
cathedral, 88, 94; bishop of, see Ernicho 
“Spiritual Society” (Amaurists), 789 
Spittler, official of Teutonic Order, 261 
Spoleto, 72; duchy of, Henry VII and, 36 
Sports and pastimes, 374 Bq., 413, 457; 
hunting, 114,135, 174, 380, 438, 717, 720, 
735; falcons for, 617; archery, 204, 345, 
362; see also Tournaments 
Stafford, earl of, his son, 466 
Stafford, chancellor for Richard II, 475, 
478 

Staggva, 315 

Stamford, assembly of magnates at (1309), 
415, 427; Articles of, 415 
Standard, battle of the, 558 
Stanz, 187; covenant of (1481), 210, 214 
Staple, Ordinance of the, 417; Statutes of 
the, 444; see Bruges, Cloth and wool, 
Hansa 

Stapledon, Walter of, bishop of Exeter, 
treasurer, 426; murdered, 431 
Star, Order of the, 350 
Statius, study of, 755; discovery of the 
Silvae, 762 

Statutes (and Ordinances ) of Labourers , 444, 
446, 463 sq., 471,734, 738 
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Statute of Merchant*, 426 
Statute of Mortmain , 399 
Statutes of Praemunire, xvi, 277, 444, 447, 
451, 474 

Statutes of Provisors , xvi, 277, 444, 447,450, 
471 

Statute of Treasons, 444 
Statutum de ludaismo , 655 
Sfcein-am-Rhein, 204 
Stellata, 29 

Sten Sture the elder, regent of Sweden, 242 
Stephen, king of England, growth of Welsh 
independence under, 511; and Scotland, 
558; religious movement in his reign, 
784; 653,731, 785 

Stephen II of Wittelsbach, duke of Upper 
Bavaria, 138, 147 sq., 150 
Stephen III of Wittelsbach, duke of Upper 
Bavaria, 150, 377 

Stephen, constable of Cardigan, 535 
Stephen Harding, St, 780; his rule at 
Citeaux, 782 

Stephen Muret, St, founder of Order of 
Grandmont, 780 sq. 

Sterhfall, payment exacted from serfs, 721 
Stettin, 227; trade of, 241 sq. 

Stewart, see FitzAlan 
Still fried, 79 

Stirling, taken by the English, 565 
Stitn^, Thomas of, religious writings of, 
180 

Stockholm, besieged by the Danes, 223 sq.; 

the Hansa and, 224; town council of, 242 
Stoics, 769 

Stokes, Carmelite friar, 494 
Stolberg, count of, 745 
Stoss, battle at the, 198 
Strabo, translated, 765, 768 
Stracathro, 564 

Stralsund, 223; and Denmark, 219, 230; 
treaty of (1370), 222 sq., 228; see also 
Wend towns 

Strasbourg, 87, 149, 192 ; treaty of (1299), 
88; member of Basse Ligue against Bur¬ 
gundy. 205 sq.; allies with Swiss Con¬ 
federates, 206; mysticism in, 798 sqq.; 
bishop of, 206 

Strassberg, count of, see Otto 
Strassburg, 258, 262 

Stratford, John, bishop of Winchester, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, chancellor, 431, 
434 sqq.; minister for Edward III, 439sq., 
449sq.; quarrels with him, 441 
Stratford, Robert, bishop of Chichester, 
chancellor, 439 sqq. 

Strathclyde, 548 sq., 551,555; christianised, 
550; united to Scotland, 552; prince of, 
see Owen; see also Cumberland 
Strath-Tay, 550 
Straubing, see Engelschalk 
Strawa, river, battle on the, 259 
Streda (Neumarkt, Novumforum),iee John of 
Stretton, bishop of Lichfield, 450 
Striguil, earl of (Strongbow), see Pembroke, 
Richard de Clare, earl of 


Strozzi, family of, in Florence, 22 
Strozzi, Palla, Florentine humanist, 760, 
767 

Stuckland, landmeister of Livonia, 256 
Stiissi, Rudolf, burgomaster of Zurich, 201 
Styria, acquired by Rudolf of Habsburg, 79, 
185; given to Albert, 81; 165,195; duke 
of, see Leopold IV 
Subatai, Tartar general, 613 
Sudavia, Sudavians, 255, 257, 262, 267 
Sudbury, Simon of, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, chancellor, 459 sq., 465; and Wyclif, 
489 sqq.; and the Peasants’ Revolt, 461 
Bqq.; beheaded, 462, 492 
SudreyB, 557; see Hebrides 
Suerbeer, Albert, see Albert Suerbeer 
Suetonius, study of, 755 
Suffolk, 440 

Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, earl of, chan¬ 
cellor for Richard II, 466 sq.; dismissed 
and impeached, 468 sq.; and the Lords 
Appellant, 470 sq.; 474 
Suir, river, 542 

Sulien, bishop of St David’s, 509 
Sultanlyah, metropolitan see of, 287 sq. 
Sundgau, 202, 205, 212; see also Alsace 
Supino, Rinaldo da, captain of Ferentino, 
16, 315 
Surgeres, 364 
Surrey, 522 

Surrey, earl of (John I, Earl Warenne), 517 
Surrey, earl of (John II, Earl Warenne), 415 
Sursee, 200 
Susa, 98 

Susinana, Maghinardo di, 8 
Suso (Seuse), Heinrich, Dominican mystic, 
304, 799 sqq., 804; writings of, 800 sq., 
807; translations of, 805; his Life, 800 
Sutherland, 551, 559; earl of, see Thorfinn 
Suzdal’, principality of, rise of, 608 sqq., 
618; a territorial power, 611 sq.; break-up 
of, 612; invaded by the Tartars, 614; 
625; city of, 611 sq.; princes of, 604, 
613,618,621,627; see Andrey Bogolyubski, 
Yuri Dolgoruki; see also Rostov, Vladimir 
(principality of) 

Sventopelk, prince of Pomerania, 254 sq., 
260; his son, 260 

Svyatopolk (I), Great Prince of Kiev, acces¬ 
sion of, 599; overthrown by Yaroslav, 
599 sq.; 602 

Svyatopolk (II), Michael, Great Prince of 
Kiev, accession of, 602; 607 
Svyatoslav, prince of Chernigov, 600, 610; 
as usurper in Kiev, 601; conquests of, 
601 sq.; his sons, 601 sqq. 

Swabia, Habsburg possessions in, 78,81 sqq., 
92, 94; revolt and conspiracy against 
Albert I in, 89, 91 sq.; advocateship of, 
195; cities of, relations with Charles IV, 
140,150,152 sq.; formation and successes 
of the Swabian league, 158; in league 
against Austria, 195; mediation by, 196; 
and the Swiss Confederates, 195 sq., 204; 
war with, 212 sq.; Emperor Frederick Ill’s 
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league in, 211 sq.; massacre of Jews in, 
657; 79, 84, 87, 102, 109, 137, 167; 
princes of, 189; duchy of, 184, 570; 
imperial house of, 583 sq.; dukes of, tee 
John, Philip II 

Sweden, relations with Denmark, 220 sq., 
228 sq., 230, 232, 241 sq.; and Union of 
Kalmar, 224, 230 sq.; election of Charles 
Knutson to the throne, 232; of Sten Sture 
the elder, 242; nationalist policy, ib.; 
university of Upsala, 242 note ; Estates in, 
706; peasants in, 739; trade of, 217, 242; 
and the Hansa, 220 sq., 242; tee alto 
Gotland; and Russia, 249, 255, 268, 617 
sq.; expansion of, 268 sq., 617 Bq.; 168, 
220, 250; king of, 219, 221; tee Albert, 
Charles Knutson, Christian, Christopher, 
Eric of Pomerania, Hakon, Magnus Smek, 
Margaret 

Swidrygiello, grand duke of Lithuania, 266 

Swift, river, 495 

Swiss Confederation, Switzerland, Chap, vii; 
early history of, 183 sqq.; the Habsburgs 
in, 185; struggle with them, 91, 140, 
Chap, vn passim ; victorious at Morgarten, 
115, 190; and Sempach, 196; treaties 
and truces with Austria, 193 sqq., 198, 
203 sqq., 208 sq.; peace of 1394, 197; 
peace of Constance (1446), 202 sq.; the 
“Perpetual Peace” of 1474, 206; peace of 
Basle (1499), 212; the federal pact of 1291, 
189; pact of Brunnen (1315), 190; growth 
of the Confederation, 191 sqq., 198 sq., 
213; the Priests’ Charter, 194; Covenant 
of Sempach, 196; alliances and conquests, 
197 sqq., 203 sqq., 209; conquest of 
Aargau, 199 sq.; and Thurgau, 204; war 
with Burgundy, 205 sqq.; conflicts among 
the Confederates, 210 sq.; Covenant of 
Stanz, 210; allied districts and subject 
territories, 213; relations with the Empire, 
186 sqq., 193 sq., 198 sqq.; emancipation 
from, 200, 211; and the Papacy, 204; 
and France, 202, 205 sq., 208 sq., 211, 
214 sq.; and Milan, 189, 198, 200, 204, 
209; peasants in, 717; feudalism in, 185 
sqq.; nobles in, 185; associations of free¬ 
men, 186 sq.; common law in, 188 sq., 
194; confederate law in,202sq., 210,214; 
diet, 201, 206, 210 sq., 213 sq.; constitu¬ 
tion, 214; representative institutions in, 
706; trade and industry in, 191, 198, 
203 sq.; gilds, 197 sq.; merchants, 205; 
infantry, 190, 207; military organisation, 
214; mercenaries, 50, 203, 206, 208 sqq.; 
massacre of Jews in, 658; nunneries in, 
800; x sq., 78, 85, 111, 379; see alto 
Berne, Forest Cantons, Lucerne, Zurich, 
etc. 

Sword Brothers, tee Brethren of the Sword 

Swynford, Catherine, wife of John of Gaunt, 
475; legitimation of her children, 475 Bq. 

Syon House, 806 

Syria, 27, 376; Jews in, 632, 636 note, 642 
note; tee alto Palestine 


Tabriz, 288 

Tacitus, Germania of, 672; discovery of the 
Annals and Histories, 757, 762 
Tagus, river, 567 

Taifas, kings of the, in Spain, 567 
Talaraone. 44 
Talbot, Gilbert, baron, 521 
Talking of the Love o f God , 785 
Talleyrand de P4rigord, cardinal, 146 
Tallinn, tee Reval 

Talmud, Talmudic literature, 632, 637, 639 
note , 640, 652, 657 
Tamara, queen of Georgia, 612 
Tambov, 604 

Tamerlane (Timur) of Samarqand, Turkish 
conqueror, conquests of, 288; invades 
Russia, 628; relations with Castile. 581; 
Historia del Gran Tamerldn, ib. ; 376 
Tanat, river, 514 
Tange, river, 256 
Tangier, 572 

Tannenberg (Grunwald), defeat of the Teu¬ 
tonic Order at, 266 

Tara, kingdom of, 529, 531; kings of, 529; 

tee Malachy; see also Meath 
Tarantaise, 60 

Taranto, princes of, tee Louis, Philip 
Tarapilla, Est god, 251 
Tarascon, peace of (1291), 320, 586 
Tarbert, isthmus of, 560 
Tarbes, 364 

Tarifa, Castilian defence of, 572 sqq. 

Tarlati, Galeazzo, di Pietramala, cardinal, 
293 

Tarlati, Guido, bishop of Arezzo, 37, 40 
Taro, river, 34 

Tarragona, 584, 594, 697; archbishop of, 
585, 590 

Tartars (Mongols), in Russia, Chap, xxi 
passim ; derivation of the name, 613 note; 
invade Russia, 613 sq., 628; victorious at 
Kalka, 613; established in Kipchak (the 
Golden Horde), 614; the “Tartar Yoke,” 
615, 619, 621, 623, 625, 628; poll-Ux and 
tribute to, 619, 621, 623 sqq.; and the 
Church in Russia, 621 sq.; defeated at 
Kulikovo, 627; the conquests of Tamer¬ 
lane, 288, 628; emancipation of Russia 
from, 631; invade Poland, 659; xvii, 48, 
84, 255, 265, 268, 663; tee also Golden 
Horde, Khan 
Tartary, tee China 
Tartu (Yuriev), see Dorpat 
Tauchelin of Zeeland, mystic, 789 
Tauler, Johann, Dominican mystic, xx, 304, 
799 sqq.; sermons of, 800 sq.; translated, 
805 

Tay, river, 554 

Tedaldo, castle of, besieged, 29 sq. 

Tees, river, 558 

Tegeingl (North Flintshire), 511 sq., 518 
Tegernsee, Benedictines of, 812 
Teiling, Frischhans, 211 
Tell, William, 91 

Tello, Don, illegitimate son of Alfonso XI of 
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Castile, 574 sqq.; assassinated, 577; his 
wife and her sister, ib. 

Temple, Order of the, tee Knights Templars 
Ten Jurisdictions, league of the, in the 
Orisons, 212 

“Ten of Liberty,” in Florence, 66 
Tenedos, 61 
Terence, study of, 755 
Teresa, St, 787 

Ternan, missionary in Scotland, 550 
Terranuova, 761 
Tertiaries, tee Franciscans 
Tertullian, manuscripts of, 763 
Teruel, 591 

Testa, William de, papal agent in England, 412 
Tetuan, destroyed by the Castilians (1400), 
581 

Teutonic Order (Teutonic Knights of St 
Mary), Chap, ix; early history, 253; grants 
to, in Prussia, 253 sq.; conquers Prussia, 
254 sqq.; amalgamation with Livonian 
Order, 254; power and organisation of, 
261 sq.; policy in the conquered lands, 
257, 263, 734, 736; commerce of, and the 
Hansa, 221, 225 sq., 229 sqq., 233, 241, 
268; and England, 225 sq., 236 sq.; rela¬ 
tions with the Empire, 122, 254, 260 sq.; 
and the Papacy, 254,260 sq.; and Kussia, 
254 sq., 617 sq.; defeated on Lake Peipus, 
255, 618; war with Sventopelk of Pome¬ 
rania, 255; acquires Eastern Pomerania, 
260; wars with Lithuania, 256 sqq., 264 
sqq.; and Poland, 229, 235 sq., 260, 265 
sq.; civil war in, 241, 265; decline and 
fall of, 241, 243, 266; territory retained 
by peace of Thorn, 266; later hiBtory. 267 
8q.; achievements of, 268sq.; chroniclers 
of, 258 sq.; chronicles of, 268; History of y 
269; xvii, 109, 160, 216, 725,802; grand 
master of, 229, 260, 266sq., 736; his com¬ 
mercial and political policy, 223 sq., 226, 
229 sqq., 233, 236 sq.; functions of, 261 sq.; 
tee AJberfc of Hohenzollern, Herman of 
Balza, Kniprode, Maximilian of Austria; 
tee alto Livonia, Prussia 
Tevtivill, Lithuanian ruler of Polotsk, 256 
Thames, river, 367, 396, 461 
Theodore of Freiburg, Dominioan mystic, 
796, 798 sq. 

Theodore I Palaeologus, marquess of Mont- 
ferrat, 24, 37 

Theodoric, missionary in Livonia, 249 
Theodosius II, Eastern Emperor, and the 
Jews, 634, 646; the Codex Theodosianus, 
634 

Theognost, metropolitan of Moscow, 626 sq. 
Theologia Germanica , 802 
Th6rines, James of, 283 
Thessalonica, captured by the Turks, 759 
Thi^rache, Edward Ill’s campaign in, 440 
Thirty Years’ War, 165 
Thomas of Brotherton, earl of Norfolk, tee 
Norfolk 

Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, 
tee Gloucester 


Thomas, Pierre, 303 
Thomas ap Rhodri, 522 
Thomond, 531; faction wars in, 545; the 
de Clares in, ib.; kings of, tee Brian 
Roe O'Brien, Conor, Donnell O’Brien, 
Donough, Turlough; tee also Munster 
Thoresby, archbishop of York, chancellor, 
442, 450, 486 

Thorfinn, earl of Orkney, Caithness, and 
Sutherland, 559 sq. 

Thorn (Torun), 241, 255, 258 sq., 262 sqq.; 
castle of the Teutonic Knights at, 253 sq.; 
peace of (1406), 241, 266 
Thornbury, captain for Gregory XI, 488; his 
son, given living of Caistor, ib. 

Thorpe. Sir Robert, chancellor, 454 
Thucydides, translated, 768 
Thun, 195 
Thur, river, 192 
Thurgarton, 806 

Thurgau, acquired by the Habsburgs, 185; 

by Swiss Confederation, 204, 213; 198 
Thuringia, 83 sq., 91, 105, 168, 737; and 
Adolf of Nassau, 85 sqq.; nobles of, in 
Prussia, 263; colonisation of, 720; land¬ 
grave of, 105 note-, tee alto Frederick I, 
II, margraves of Meissen 
Tiber, river, 73, 99, 289 
Tibetot, Robert de, justice of Carmarthen, 
519 

Tibullus, works of, 755 
Ticino, 180 

Ticino, river, 183, 187, 199 sq. 

Tickhill, siege of, 424 
Tiefenau, Dietiich von, 263 
Tiepolo, family of, in Venice, 29 
Tiepolo, Bajamonte, 30 sq. 

Tiepolo, Giacomo, 27 

Tiernan O’Rourke, king of Breffny, his war 
with Derrnot of Leinster, 534 sqq.; attacks 
Dublin, 537; his wife, 534 
Tiesenhausens, family of, 252, 265 
Tilsit, 258 

Timur, tee Tamerlane 
Tipperary, battle near (967), 531; John’s 
grants in, 542 sq. 

Tirconnell, king of, 538; tee O’Donnell 
Tirechan, Memoirs of, 527 
Tiree, island, 550 

Tirowen (Tyrone), 529; kings of, 538; tee 
Aedh, Brian 

Tithes, 722, 738, 742, 747; payable by 
Jews, 642 

Titus, Roman Emperor, capture of Jerusalem 

by, 632 

Tivoli, 36, 100; peace of, 67 
Tmutarakan’, 601 sq., 609, 611; princes of, 
tee Mstislav, Roman 
Todi, 35 sqq.; see Jacopone 
Topgenburg, 201, 213; count of, 197, 201 
Toisecs (Toshachs), administrative officials 
in Scotland, 557 

Toledo, councils of, 635; Jews in, 660; 
taken by Henry of Trastamara, 577; com¬ 
mune of, 596; 578, 638, 651 
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Tolentino, 67 

Tolomei, family of, in Siena, 39 
Tolornei, Giovanni, 304 
Tolova, 249 

Tomaoelli, Pietro, see Boniface IX, Pope 
Tomen y Mur, 509 
Tonbridge, castle, 422 
Tdnsberg, treaty of, 219 
Tonworth, Adam de, chancellor of Oxford, 
491 

Torberg, Peter of, promotes truce between 
Swiss Confederates and Austria, 194 sq.; 
195 

Toreida, 249 sq, 

Torks (Vzz Turks), 600 sq,, 609 
Toro, 576 

Torbpets, prince of, see Mstislav 
Torre, Della, family of, in Milan, 24, 96; 
return to power, 25; aid Clement V 
against Ferrara, 29; revolt against Henry 
VII and are exiled, 33, 98; their influence 
in Lombardy, 45 

Torre, Cassone della, archbishop of Milan, 
25, 32, 98; his brothers, 25, 32 
Torre, Franceschino della, 33 
Torre, Guido della, tyranny of, in Milan, 25; 
fall of, 26, 33, 98; and Henry VII, 32 sq., 
98 sq. 

Torre, Pagano della, patriarch of Aquileia, 
46 

Torre del Faro, 44 

Tortona, under the Visconti, 45, 56 

Tortosa, 652; Cortes at (1331), 697 sq.; 

marquess of, 575 
Torun, see Thom 
Torzhdk, 617 

Tosa, Della (Tosinghi), family of, in Flo¬ 
rence, 13, 19 
Tosa, Baschiera della, 19 
Tosa, Lottieri della, bishop of Florence, 18 
Tosa, Pino della, 36 

Tosa, Rosso della, faction leader in Florence, 
18 sq., 21; death of, 22 
Tosa, Simone della, faction leader in Flo¬ 
rence, 41 

Tosaphists , Jewish scholars in France, 640 
Ttisz, Dominican nunnery of, 800 
Toul, 88; acquired by France, 109, 323 
Toulouse, town of, Inquisition in, 320; par - 
lenient of, 332, 429; meeting of Estates at 
(1356), 687; university of, 297; 375 
Toulouse, county of, annexed by the Crown, 
306; 560, 718; see of, 312; count of, see 
Alphonse 

Touraine, 304, 351; duke of, see Louis, duke 
of Orleans 

Tournai, 322; siege of, 346; peace of (1385), 
371 

Tournaments and jousts, 128, 160, 282, 
307, 332, 334, 336, 352, 359, 374 sq., 438 
Tours, 323,388 sq.; States General at (1308), 
318, 326, 689; (14841, 692 sqq. 

Towns, vii, xi; in Switzerland, 185; in 
Gascony, 402; influence on and relations 
with the countryside, 718 sq., 723 sq., 


726 sq., 731 sq., 746; Jewish quarters in, 
646 sq., 650, 661; see also Communes- 
Hansa, Rhine, Swabia; see also under 
various countries , cities and towns in 
Towy, river, 510, 518 sq.; district, 522, 524 
Towyn, 518 

Trade, sec Commerce, Gilds, Industries, La¬ 
bour, Markets 

Trade-routes, xiv, 192, 197, 228 sqq., 245, 
247, 249, 639, 644; in competition to 
Hansa, 235, 244; in Russia, 609, 616 
Trajan, Roman Emperor, correspondence 
with Pliny, 762 

Transhumance , seasonal migration of shep¬ 
herds, 747 sq. 

Transylvania, Teutonic Knights in, 253; 

colonists in, 726 
Trapani, 7, 43, 393, 584 
Trapier , official of Teutonic Order, 261 
Trastamara, dynasty of, in Castile, 580, 
590; count of, see Henry II, king of 
Castile 

Trastevere, 100 

Trave, river, Trave-Elbe canal, 224 
Traversari, Ambrogio, humanist, 759, 761, 
770 

Trebizond, and Genoa, 27; and Venice, 48 
Trecastell, 521 
Tregarnedd, 520 

Trent, 123; General Council of, see Coun¬ 
cils 

Trent, river, 424 
Trcntino, the, 160 

Tresilian, chief justice under Richard II, 
469 note, 470 ; executed, 471 
Trentier, official of Teutonic Order. 261 
Treves, 37, 69; Jews in, 641; archbishop 
of, 84; see Baldwin, Bohemund, Diether, 
Kuno 

Treviso, 17, 46; Henry VII and, 33; be¬ 
sieged, 47; ceded to Austria, 61 
Trezzo d’ Adda, castle of, 71 
Trieste, 61 

Trim berg, Siisskind von, Jewish minne¬ 
singer, 651 

Trinacria, see Sicily, island of 

Trinity Monastery (Troitsa), in Russia, 623 

Troki, 258 note, 267 

Troncoso, treaty of, 580 

Trouville, 388 

Troy, siege of, 43 

Troyes, regency at, 389; treaty of (1420), 
391 sq.; 687 
Tsarev, 614 

Tuam, see of, 533; archbishop of, 538 
Tuchim, insurgents in France, 370 
Tuchol, 264 

Tudor (Tudur), family of, 521; rise of, 526; 
lineage of Henry VII, il>.\ house of, in 
England, 245, 451,483; parliament under, 
680 

Tudor, Edmund, 526 

Tudor, Henry, earl of Richmond, see Henry 
VII, king of England 

Tudor, Jasper, earl of Pembroke, see Pembroke 
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Tudor, Owen, his marriage with Catherine 
of France, 526 
Tudur, Rhys ap, 523 
Tudur, William ap, 52S 
Tula, province of, 604, 616 
Tulle, 865 

Tulubugha, khan, 616 
Tunis, Tunisia, 572; Peter Ill’s expedition 
to and policy in, 582 sqq.; crusade against 
(1390), 376; kings of, 48, 582, 584; see 
Mustansir 

Tunnyng of Elynour Rummyngc, The , 741 
Tuqtarnish, khan, Russian conquests of, 628 
Turberville, Payn, keeper of Glamorgan 
lordship, 520 

Turenne, viscount of, see Raymond 
Turgeis, Norse leader in Ireland, 529 
Turgot (?), author of Life of St Margaret of 
Scotland, 555 

Turin, 24; Henry VII in, 32, 98; Amadeus 
VI of Savoy imperial vicar in, 60; peace 
of, between Venice and Genoa, 61 sq. 
Turkestan, 581; missions in, 288 
Turkey, Jews in, 663 

Turks, Catalan Company’s successes against, 
589; Clement Vi’s crusade against, 286; 
lateT crusades against, 376, 381; victorious 
at Nicopolis, 376, 381; corsairs, 286; 
capture Thessalonica, 759; capture of 
Constantinople by, 245; Turkish Empire, 
Jews in, 663; language, 613 note; 148, 
861, 374, 376; see also Cumans, Ottoman 
Turks, Tartars, Torks 
Turlough O’Brien, king of Thomond, 645 
Turov, 605 
Turriff, 550 

Tuscany, conflict of states and factions in, 
2Bq., 6sqq., 18sqq., 88sqq.; communes 
in, 50, 62; Nicholas Ill’s plans for, 11, 
583; imperial rights in, 89, 95 sq.; Boni¬ 
face VIII’s successes in, 8,11 sqq.; supre¬ 
macy of Florence, 9; Guelf party in, 11 sq., 
14, 44; Tuscan League and Robert of 
Naples, 19, 21, 23, 85 sq., 89; and Henry 
VII, 34sqq., 39, 99 sqq.; Ghibellines in, 
35 sqq., 55; wars of Uguccione in, 39 sqq.; 
Robert promotes peace in, 41; mercenaries 
in, 51,272; policy of Lewis IV in, 54 sq.; 
of Giovanni Visconti in, 56 sq.; policy and 
acquisitions of Gian Galeazzo Visconti in, 
71 sq.; and Ladislas of Naples, 73; and 
the Great Schism, 292 sq., 299; constitu¬ 
tional development of the communes of, 
64 sqq.; the Patrimony in, 8; preaching 
in, 807; “Arts ” in, 75; 16,35, 91,97sq., 
141, 271, 772 

Tver’, 612,626,630; struggle with Moscow, 
623, 625; vassal of, 627 sq.; annexed by, 
631; princes of, 623, 626, 628; see 
Michael 

Tweed, river, 549, 554, 706 
Tweedmouth, castle, 561 
Twingherren , feudal lords, 210 
Tyler, Wat, leader of the Peasants’ Revolt, 
461 Bq. 


Tyne, river, 530, 554; Tynedale, liberty of, 
558 

Tyre, 27 

Tyrol, 95,132,199,201,212; the succession 
in, 126sqq., 133, 160; house of Wittels- 
bach in, 133,136,139,161; surrendered to 
Habsburgs, 147sq,, 165; counts of, see 
Frederick IV, Henry of Carinthia, John 
Henry, Lewis V of Wittelsbach, Margaret 
Maultasch,Meinhard,MeinhardofWittels- 
bach, Rudolf IV of Habsburg, Sigismund 
Tyrone, see Tirowen 
Tysyacha , urban militia in Russia, 606 
Tysyatski (chiliarch), magistrate in Russia, 
606, 619 sq. 

Ubaldini, family of, 8 

Ubaldini, Marzia degli, wife of Francesco 
Ordelaffi, 58 
IJberti, family of, 18 
Uberti, Tolosato degli, 19 
Ubertini, family of, 8, 39 
Ubertino da Casale, Spiritual Franciscan, 796 
Uccello, Paolo, 772, 774 
Ochtland, 185 
Uchtred of Galloway, 559 
Udine, 141 

UexkuJl (Ykeskola), 249; bishops of, see 
Albert I, bishop of Riga, Berthold, Mein- 
hard 

Uexkiills, family of, 265 
Ufford, Robert d’, justiciar for Edward I in 
Ireland, 545 

Ugenois, province of Esthonia, conquered 
by Livonian Order, 251; 252, 256; diocese 
of, sec Dorpafc 

Ugolino, count, semi-tyrant of Pisa, 8 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, see Faggiuola, 
Uguccione della 
Uhtred of Boldon, 489 
Ui Neill (O’Neill), family of, in Ireland, and 
the kingship, 529, 633; 530, 537, 566; see 
Tirowen, kings of; see also Eoghanachta 
Ukraine, Ukrainians, 615 sq. 

Ulaidh (Ulidia), north-east Ulster, kingdom 
of, 529; submits to Henry II, 538 
Ulm, 97, 153 

Ulrich Rosch, abbot of St Gall, 211 
Ulrich of Wurtemberg, 153 
Ulster, ancient kingdoms in, 529; John de 
Courcy in, 540; Hugh de Lacy in, 543; 
civil war in, 544; given to Walter de 
Burgh, ib.; Richard de Burgh in, 546; 
Annals of, 551 sq.; see also Ulaidh ; lord 
of, see Courcy, John de 
Ulster, Hugh de Lacy, the younger, earl of, 
543 sq. 

Ulster, Richard de Burgh, earl of (lord of 
Connaught), 546 

Ulster, Walter de Burgh, earl of (lord of 
Connaught), 544, 546 

Umbria, 7, 40, 774, 792; factions in, 11,43; 
decline of communes in, 50; Ladislas of 
Naples in, 73; and the Great Schism, 
292 sq.; friarB in, 794 
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Ungera-Stembergs, family of, 265 
United Brethren (Uniats), 287 
Universities, xviii; and the Papacy, 275, 
294; studies at the, 764; humanism in 
the, 764 sq.; tee alto various universities 
Unter dem Kernwald, 187; tee Nidwald 
Unterlinden, Dominican nunnery of, 800 
Unterseen, 197 

Unterwalden £*7r<w), canton, Chap, vu 
passim ; character of, 187; and the Empire, 
ib, t 190 sq., 194; alliance with Uri and 
Schwyz, 188sqq.; and the federal pact of 
1291, 189; amalgamation of Obwald and 
Nidwald, ib. ; allianoes and policy, 198 
sqq., 210 sq.; tee alto Forest Cantons, Nid¬ 
wald, Obwald 
Upita, 259 

Upsala, university of, 242 note 
Ural Mountains, 612, 617 
Urban IV, Pope, enfeoffs Charles of Anjou 
with Sicily, 583 

Urban V, Pope, and the Papal States, 59 ; 
established in Rome, 51,148 sq., 271,807; 
returns to Avignon, 149, 272, 808; rela¬ 
tions with Charles IV, 148 sq.; and the 
Church in Bohemia, 171; and John Milic, 
172; and England, 450 sq., 487; and 
Wyclif, 487 sq.; and the succession in 
Burgundy, 358; and Flanders, 362; medi¬ 
ates between France and Navarre, 360; 
and the Free Companies, i&., 577; sanc¬ 
tions war in Castile, 361, 577; plans cru¬ 
sade, 148; and provision to benefices, 276; 
and finance, 281; his reforms, 285; bull of, 
488; his influence, 304; death of, 150, 808 
Urban VI (Bartolomeo Prignano), Pope, his 
election, xvi, 289sqq., 366, 491; and the 
Great Schism, 290 sq.; his character, 290, 
293; his partisans, 291 sqq., 370sq., 460; 
alienates them, 293; and suggestions for 
a council, 293 sq.; supports Charles of 
Durazzo, 63, 293, 376; Italian policy of, 
67,72; and the Empire, sanctions election 
of Wenoeslas, 152; Church in Bohemia 
and, 177; and crusade in Flanders, 371; 
England and, 471; and Wyclif, 491, 493 
note 2; death of, 72; 383, 495, 809 
Urbino, library at, 763sq.; court of, 767; 
lords of, tec Federigo, the elder and the 
younger, Guido, Guid* Ubaldo 
Ure, river, 424 

Urgel, acquired by Alfonso IV of Aragon, 
587; count of, 587; tee James 
Uri, canton, Chap, vn pattim\ early history 
and character, 186; relations with the 
Empire, 186 sqq., 194; alliance with 
Schwyz and Unterwalden, 188sqq; and 
the federal pact of 1291,189; policy of, 198 
sqq., 204, 209 sqq ; in possession of the 
St Gothard pass, 191; of Leventina, 209, 
213; tee alto Forest Cantons 
Uriel ( Oirghialla ), kingdom* of, 529; 534, 
538; king of, ,see O’Carroll; see alto Armagh 
Urseren, 185 sq., 191; imperial vogtland , 
187; advocacy of, 181, 198 


Urslingen, duke of, tee Werner 
Usk, 525 

Usury, usurers, condemned by the Church, 
643, 655; speculation, 75 sqq.; organisa¬ 
tion of credit, 76sq.; financiers, 225; 
Jews as usurers, 594, 643, 645 sqq., 655 
sqq.; village usurers, 744; rates of usury, 
646; 737, 742 

Utrecht, Hansa staple at, 235; commercial 
treaties of (1474), 239, 241, 245, 246 note 
2; bishoprio of, 82; bishop of, 235 
Uznach, 201, 213 
Uzz Turks, see Torks 

Vaduz, 212 

Valais, 183,186,199; and Savoy, 60,197 sq., 
209; general counoil and policy, 198; 
Upper, 200,207 sq.; Lower, 209; bishopric, 
187; tee Sion 

Valangin, tee Aar berg-V alangin 
Val d’ Aran, 320, 586 
Val d’ Arno, 39 
Valence, Agnes de, 413 
Valence, Aymer de, tee Pembroke, earl of 
Valencia, 582 sq.; charter to, 594; nobles in, 
590 sq.; towns in, 594, 596; the “Union** 
in, struggle with Peter IV, 591; social 
conditions in, 594; Cortes in, 597, 696; 
commercial court in, 598; provost of, see 
Clement VIII, anti-pope 
Valenciennes, acquired by France, 323 
Valerius Flaccus, recovery of works of, 762 
Valerius Maximus, study of, 755 
Vale Royal, abbey, Ledger Book of, 721 
Valevona, 259 

Valla, Lorenzo, humanist, 762, 768 sqq.; 
critical work of, 769 sq.; his translations, 
768sq.; his Elegantiaelatinaelinguae , 769 
Valladolid, Cortes at, 571, 574; law in, 595; 
commune of, 596 

Valle, Giovanni, Spiritual Franciscan, 795 
Vallombrosa, 780; Order of, ib. 

Val Maggia, 200, 213 

Valois, county of, 378; counts of, see Charles, 
Louis, duke of Orleans, Philip VI; house 
of, 292, 340, 352, 367; see Charles, 
Charles V, VI, VII, VIII, John II, 
Louis XI, Philip VI 
Valois, Nofcl, 291 
Val d’ Ossola, 199 sq., 211, 214 
Val Sugana, 47 
Val Verzasca, 200 
Vanni Fucci, 22 
Varangian trade route, 249 
Varano, Rodolfo da, commander of Company 
of Bretons, 67 
Varese, 71; fair of, 198 
Varmia, Varmians, 254 sq., 257 sq.; diocese 
of, 258, 261 sq.; ceded to Poland and 
becomes principality, 266; bishops of, 261 
sq., 266 sq.; see Krasicki, Kromer 
Varna, battle of, 600 
Varro, works of, 729, 756 
Varyag, sea, 248; see B&ltio 
Vasari, 771 
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Vasili I, Great Prince of Moscow, and the 
Tartar invasions, 628; development and 
expansion of Moscow under, 628 sqq. 
Vasili II, Great Prince of Moscow, 628; reign 
of,630sq.; bis struggle with SbemyAka, 630 
Vasil’ko, prince of Galicia (Halicz), 607, 610 
Vaucluse, Petrarch at, 754 sq. 

Vaucouleurs, 323 

Vaud, house of Savoy in, 59, 214; and the 
Swiss Confederation, 207 sq.; barons of, 
tee James, Louis, of Savoy 
Vaudois, tee Waldenses 
Vaumarcus, 207 

Veche , gathering of citizens, in Russia, 606, 
619 sq. 

Vedrosha, battle of, 631 
Vega, Garcilaso de la, 575 
Vegio, Maffeo, humanist, 769 
Venaissin, Comtat (county of), presented to 
the Papacy, 306; Papacy in, 271, 316; 
tee Avignon; Grand Companies in, 282 
Vends (Vendi), tribe, 251 sq. 

Venedotian Code (Law of Hywel), 515 
Veneto, the, 49 sq., 71, 75 sq. 

Veneziano, Domenico, 772 
Venice, wars with Genoa, 27 sq., 48,60 sqq., 
76; defeated at Curzola, 27 ; ally of Aragon 
against Genoa, 590; peace of Turin, 61, 
63; foreign policy, 28; at war with Clement 
V for Ferrara, 23,26, 28 sqq.; interdict in, 
29, 48; defeated, 29 sq.; conspiracy in, 30 
sq.; and Henry VII, 33,37 sq.,98; mediates 
between Verona and Padua, 47; captures 
Padua, 758; the Visconti and, 57, 61 sq.; 
and the Eastern Empire, 27 sq., 48,61,287; 
and Dalmatia, 48, 61; and the Ottoman 
Turks, 74; and Clement Vi’s Latin league, 
286; and the Great Schism, 299; consti¬ 
tution: xiii, 38; closing of the Great 
Council, 28, 49; Council of Ten, 31, 49, 
61; population, 48; industries and com¬ 
merce, 27, 30,48, 60 sq., 75 sq., 245; bank 
of San Maroo, 77; Jews in, 649; humanism 
in, 759, 764 sq.; library in, 759, 763; 
schools of Guarino and Vittorino in, 765 
sq.; printing in, 769; bronze horses at, 
771; art in, 774; Rialto, 30; Piazza San 
Marco, ib.; Merceria,31; Campo San Luca, 
ib.; 2 sq., 72, 96 sq., 99, 260, 754, 757 sq., 
769,780; doges of, tee Contarini, Dandolo, 
Faliero, Gradenigo, Soranzo, Zorzi 
Venta (Windau), river, 251 note 1 
Venturino da Bergamo, preaching of, 304 
Vercelli, 23 sqq.; and Henry VII, 32, 34; 

the Visconti in, 46, 56 
Verdun, restored to the Empire, 146; bishop 
of, 297 

Vere, Robert de, tee Oxford, earl of 
Vergerio, Pier Paolo, professor of logic at 
Padua, 758 sq., 770; his I)e ingenuit 
moribut , ib. 

Verhantung , expulsion from Hanseatic 
League, 219, 245 sq. 

Vermandois, 332; administration in, 349 
Verme, Jacopo dal, 72 


Verneuil, 351 
Vernon, 385 

Verona, Henry VII and, 83, 38; ally of Pisa 
and Lucca, 39; power and policy under the 
Scaligeri, 26 sqq.; Can Grande imperial 
vicar in, 44 sq.; ally of Milan, 45; wars 
with Padua. 26, 46 sq.; acquisitions, 46 
sqq.; under Mastinodella Scala, 55; decay 
of, ib.; seized by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
71; a centre of humanism, 755; Guarino’s 
school in, 765; fresco at, 774; art in, ib.; 
2, 23 sq., 41, 46 sq., 96, 754; lords of, tec 
Scala, Della 

Verson, 721; Conte des vtlaint de Verson , ib. 
Vertus, 70; count of (count of Virtii), tec 
Visconti, Gian Galeazzo 
Ves’, tribe, 612 

Vespasian, Roman Emperor, and the Jews, 
646 sq. 

Vicenza, Can Grande vicar in, 46 sq.; attack 
on, 47; Mastino della Scala in, 55; seized 
by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 71 
Vich, 697 

Vico, Giovanni (III) di, prefect of Rome, 58 
Vico, Giovanni (IV) di, prefect of Rome, 74 
Victorines, the, mysticism of, 783 sq., 788, 
810; their influence, 784, 802, 805 
Vienna, siege of (1276), 79; house of Habs- 
burg in, ib.; diet at (1298), 87; Jews in, 
658; university of. 181; 80, 147, 177 
Vienne, 270; restored to the Empire, 146; 

General Council of, see Councils 
Viennois, see Dauphind 
Vikings (Norsemen, Northmen), age of the, 
248; raids and settlements of, in Ireland, 
529 sqq.; defeated at Clontarf, 532; in 
Scotland, 548, 551 sqq., 558 sq.; 537 sq., 
718; see also Denmark, Norway, Ostmen 
Vilkomir, 259; battle of, 266 
Villani, Giovanni, 1, 9, 11, 42, 65, 77, 309; 
on Henry VII’s Italian expedition, 38, 
102 ; on siege of Genoa, 43; on coronation 
of Lewis IV, 124 sq.; his History , 7 
Villehardouin, Isabella de, 59 
Villemagne, abbot of, 688 
Villeneuve-lAs-Avignon, meeting of cardinals 
at, 295; 296 

Villeneuve-la-Hardie, 349 
Villiers-le-Duc, Aimery de, Templar, 818 
Vilna, trade of, 241; 258 note , 250, 614 
Vincennes, convention of (1295), 323; as¬ 
sembly at (1329), 349; council at (1378), 
291; Henry V at, 392; castle of, 359, 362, 
392 

Vincent Ferrer, St, 304, 661 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 771 
Vinciguerra, count of San Bonifazio, his 
attack on Vicenza, 47 
Vinnitsa, 605 

Virgil, xviii sq., study of, 754 sq., 769 
Viro, Danish colony in, 251 
Virtd, see Vertus 

Visconti, family of, position in Milan and 
Lombardy, 24 sq., 44 sqq.; driven out 
by Torriani, 25; return of, under Henry 
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VII, 82 sqq., 44 sqq., 98; and Genoa, 44; 
driven out of, 61; conflict with John XXII, 
42, 45 sq., 55; crusade against, 55, 118; 
policy and acquisitions under Matteo, 45 
sq.; temporary decline of, 55; advance 
under archbishop Giovanni, 56 sq.; and 
his successors, 58 sq.; alliances against, 
58, 62, 476; ally of Venice, 61; Emperor 
Charles IV and, 149; policy and acqui¬ 
sitions of Gian Galeazzo, 71 Bq.; dissolu¬ 
tion of the State, 73; library of the, at 
Pavia, 755, 764; 41, 59, 70, 74, 96, 378, 
447, 452, 754, 768, 774 
Visconti, Bern&bd, lord of Milan, 56, 377; 
warfare and negotiations in the Papal 
States, 58 sq., 272; treaty of peace, 59, 
66; mediates between Florence and the 
Papacy, 67; death of, 71 
Visconti, Catherine, 25 sq. 

Visconti, Filippo Maria, duke of Milan, 74, 
763, 768; medal of, 773 
Visconti, Galeazzo I, lord of Milan, marriage 
of, 25; exiled, ib ; returns under Henry VII, 
33; accession of, 46; 118 
Visconti, Galeazzo II, lord of Milan, 56, 71; 
marries Bianca of Savoy, 59; aids Auna- 
deus VI, 60; his library, 755, 763 
Visconti, Galeazzo, 212 
Visconti, Gian Galeazzo, duke of Milan, 
power and policy, 63 sq., 70 sqq., 377 sq.; 
supports Louis of Anjou’s claim to Naples, 
63; his wars and acquisitions, 71 sq.; and 
the Great Schism, 293; his library, 755, 
763; death of, 72 sq.; 74 
Visconti, Giovanni, archbishop and lord of 
Milan, power and policy, 55 sq.; and 
Clement VI, 56; acquires Genoa, 57, 61; 
death of, 57; 59, 71 

ViBconti, Giovanni Maria, duke of Milan, 
74; and the Swiss Confederation, 198, 
200 

Visconti, Lodovioo, 71 

Visconti, Lodrisio, array of, 51 

Visconti, Luchino, lord of Milan, 45 sq.; 

policy of, 56; death of, 55 
Visconti, Marco, and siege of Genoa, 44 ; 
captures Pavia, 45 

Visconti, Matteo I, lord of Milan, imperial 
vicar in Lombardy, 24 sq., 33, 44 sq., 
65; negotiates peace between Venice and 
Genoa, 28; captain in Milan, 24; forced 
into retirement, 25; return of, under 
Henry VII, 32 sq., 44 sq., 98; at Monte- 
eatini, 40; his acquisitions, 45 sq.; ally 
of Can Grande, 45; conflict with John 
XXII, 45 sq., 55; resignation and death, 
46, 55; 26,59 

Visconti, Matteo II, lord of Milan, 56 
Visconti, Nino, judge of Gallura, 25 
Visconti, Otto, archbishop of Milan, death 
of, 24; 25 

Visconti, Rodolfo, 71 
Visoonti, Stefano, 56 

Visconti, Valentine, duchess of Orleans, 
875, 377, 381 sq. 


Visigoths, 596; in Spain, 635, 639, 661, 
696; in Gaul, 638; Liber Iudiciorum of, 
595 ; king of, see Sisebut 
Vistula, river, xvii, 248, 254 sq., 261, 267; 
possessions of Teutonic Order on, 260; 
colonisation on, 726 

Vitalian Brethren, rise and activities of, 
223 sq., 229, 233 
Vitebsk, 217 

Viterbo, submits to Rome, 3; Urban V at, 
272; 34,36 

Vitichev, conference at (1100), 607 
Vitold (Vifcovt), grand duke of Lithuania, 
policy of, 265 sq., 628; his daughter, ib, 
Vitoria, 578 

Vitruvius, works of, 755 sq. 

Vittorino da Felfcre, educationist, 762, 770; 
professor of rhetoric at Padua, 758; work 
of, 765 sq.; medal of, 773 
Viviers, annexed by France, 109, 307, 323; 
representatives of, 689; bishop of, 307, 
323 

Vladimir I, St, Great Prince of Kiev, and the 
Church in Russia, 599 Bq.; death of, 599; 
descendants and house of, 599, 602 sq., 
604 sq., 610, 618; 603 

Vladimir II Monomakh, Great Prince of 
Kiev, prince of Pereyaslavl, defeats the 
Cumans, 601; convenes conference at 
Lyubech, 602; character, 607; policy and 
achievements, 605, 607, 609, 612; his 
Instruction, 607; his descendants, 603, 

607 sq. 

Vladimir (Vladimir), prince of Polotsk, 
249 

Vladimir, son of Mstislav I, regent in Kiev, 

608 

Vladimir Yaroslavich, son of Yaroslav I, 
600, 602, 605 

Vladimir, town of, 609, 612, 614, 623; Great 
Principality of, 612 sqq., 618; rivalry for, 
623, 625 sqq.; colonists in, 612 sq.; 
Tartars and “Tartar Yoke’* in, 614, 621, 
628; see of, 622; province of, 604, 611; 
Great Prince of, 615, 618 sq., 622, 624, 
626; see Alexander Nevsky, Andrey Bogo- 
lyubski, Vsevolod, Yaroslav 
Vladimir-Volynski, 604, 607, 615 
VJadimiria, 615; king of, see Daniel, king of 
Galicia and Volhynia 

Vladimirko, prince of Galicia (Halicz), 610 
Vladislav, king of Bohemia, 159 
Vltava, river, 168, 178 
Vods, tribe, 249, 254 

Vogt, jurisdictional lord, 722, 729, 735, 
737; administrative official in Livonia, 
252, 264; vogtei, 722 ; vogtbede , a tax, 
ib ; see also Gerichtslierr 
Volga, river, 248, 265, 604, 609, 611 sq., 
614, 617, 628; Niz, district on, 617 sqq, 
Volhynia, principality of, 604 sq., 607, 614 
sqq.; union with Galicia, 610; the Vol- 
bynian Chronicle, 616; princes of, see 
Daniel, David, Roman 
Volkhov, river, 604, 619 
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Volkovysk, treaty of, 259 
Volodislav, pretender in Galicia (Halicz), 
611 

Vologda, principality of, 630 

Volquin, master of the Livonian Order, 252 

Volterra, 37 

Vordingborg, treaty of, 280 
Voronezh, 604 
Vorra, river, 40 
Vorskla, river, 265 
Vosges, mfcs, 205 

Vseslav, prince of Polotsk, 600 sq., 604; de¬ 
poses his brother at Kiev, 601 
Vsevolod (I), prince of Pereyaslavl, Great 
Prince of Kiev, marriage, 600; at war 
with his brother, 601; reign of, ib.\ house 
of, 603; 612 

Vsevolod (II) Ol’govich, Great Prince of 
Kiev, 608 

Vsdvolod Big-Nest, prince of Suzdal’, Great 
Prince of Vladimir, power and policy of, 
612 sq.; his sons, 612; house of, 623, 625 
Vyatichi, Iiussian tribe, 604 
Vyrnwy, 522 

Vyve-Saint-Bavon, truce at, 322 

Wagri, conquest of the, and colonisation of 
their land, 725 

Wakefield, bishop of Worcester, treasurer, 
4f56 

Waldemar II, king of Denmark, 219 
Waldemar IV Atterdag, king of Denmark, 
his war with the Ilansa, 220 sqq., 224; 
and treaty of Stralsund, 222; death of, 
ib. 

Waldemar, margrave of Brandenburg, 93, 
117 ; impersonated, 138 sqq. 

Walden, treasurer for Bichard II, 475; 

archbishop of Canterbury, 477 
Waldenses, Waldensian heresy (Vaudois), 
in Austria and Bohemia, 158; heresy and 
persecution of, 284; 790 
Waldhaus, 171 

Waldhauser, Conrad, preacher, in Bohemia, 
171 sq., 180 sq., 284 
Waldhufen , 717 sq, 

Waldkircb, alliance of (1479), 211 
Waldmann, Hans, burgomaster of Zurich, 
208 sq.; reforms and fall of, 210 sq. 
Waldo, Peter, 790 
Waldshnt, 205 

Waldstaetten, see Forest Cantons 
Walenstadt, 201 

Waleran, brother of Emperor Henry VII, 
killed at Brescia, 33 

Wales, ancient divisions of, 408; Northmen 
in, 552; Norman invasion of, 408 sqq.; the 
border earldoms, 408 sqq.; Henry I’s 
policy in, 510 sq.; revolt in Stephen’s 
reign, 511; leadership of Gwynedd, ib ,, 
513; Henry II’s policy in, 511 sqq.; the 
work of Giraldus Cambrensis in, 512 sq.; 
conquests and policy of Llywelyn ap 
Iorwerth, 513 sqq.; dissensions in, 515 
sq.; conquests of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, 


516 sq.; recognised as prince of Wales 
(1267), 517; Edward I’s conquest of: (1277 
and 1282), ib. ; (1294-5), 405, 409,619; bis 
settlement of, 517 sq.; revolts against, 
618 sq.; the principality revived (1301), 
519; disorders under Edward II, 422 sqq., 
431, 519 sq.; power of Mortimer in, 485 sq.; 
investiture of the Black Prinoe, 520; social 
and economic change in, 521; leading 
families in, ib. ; and the Hundred Years* 
War, 521 sq.; alliance with France, 381, 
522, 525; relations with Richard II, 469, 
475, 480,484, 522; John of Gaunt's lands 
in, 456; Glyn D^r’s rebellion, 523 sqq.; 
his failure, 525; rise of the Tudors, 526; 
Church in, see Bangor, St David s; and 
the Papacy, 513; and the Great Schism, 
525; religious Orders in, 514 sq., 518; 
relations with Scotland, 516,549; and the 
conquest of Ireland, 512, 535 sqq., 539; 
English settlers in, 510, 518; Flemish in, 

510, 535; administration in, 518; law in, 
614 sq., 518; represented in parliament 
(1322), 425; (1327), 431; castles in, 510 
sq., 518, 521; towns in, 518, 521; social 
and economic condition of, 518, 521,525, 
747; trade in, 518, 521; staples in, 431; 
Black Death in, 442; Welsh language, 
518, 525, 549, 742; bards and literature, 

511, 515, 518, 522, 526; universities in, 
525; 393, 400, 414, 432, 544; ancient 
princes of, 364, 520; princes of, see Ed¬ 
ward II, Edward the Black Prince, Henry 
V, Richard II; see also Deheubarth, Gwyn¬ 
edd, Powys 

Wales, border of, March of, 424, Chap, xvn 
passim , 742; the earldoms established, 
508 sq.; and Simon de Montfort, 516; 
Edward I’s policy in, 617 sqq.; disorders 
in, under Edward II, 422 sqq., 431, 520; 
power of Mortimer in, 435, 520; held of 
Crown by act of Parliament (1354), 521 
Walgau, 198, 212 
Walkenried, monks of, 726 
Wallace, Malcolm, of Elderslie, 564 
Wallace, William, Scottish patriot, 408; 

achievements of, 564 sq. 

Walram branch of house of Nassau, 85 
Walter I of Brienne, duke of Athens, and 
the Catalan Company, 588 sq. 

Walter II of Brienne, duke of Athens, count 
of Lecce, signoria of, in Florence, 56, 64, 
77 

Walter of Henley, his Hxubandry , 730 
Walter, Theobald, 542 
Waltham, 470 

Waltham, treasurer for Richard II, 475 
Waltheof, earl of Northumbria, Northampton 
and Huntingdon, 558 
Waltmark, the, 745 

Walton (in Suffolk), Ordinances of (1838), 
440 sq. 

Walworth, lord mayor of London, 461 sq. 
Wangen, 197 

Warenne, JohnI,H, earls, see Surrey, earls of 
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Wart, Budolf von, 92 
Warwick, 414 

Warwick, Guy of Beauchamp, earl of, 418 
sq.; a Lord Ord&iner, 416 
Warwick, Bichard Neville, earl of, 237 sq. 
Warwiok, Thomas Beauchamp, earl of, 
member of opposition to Richard II, 468, 
470 sq., 476; banished, 477; 480 
Warwick, William Beauchamp, earl of, 619 
Waterford, 475, 480, 637, 541; Danes (Ost- 
men) at, 530 sq., 536, 589 sq.; captured 
by Strongbow (1170), 536; Henry II in, 
538; Bynod at, 530; bishopric of, 533; 
bishop of, tee Malchus 
Weapons, 214, 842, 345, 348, 362, 721; 
lances, 40; long-bows, 87,521; battle-axes, 
87; halberds, 190,196; pikes, 214 ; tee also 
Army 

Wear, river, 785 
Weggis, 197 
Wehlau, 258 

Weights and measures, 836 sq., 620 
Weimar, 263 
Weinfelden, 204 
Weissenstein, 252 

Weistiimer , village “dooms” in Germany, 
721, 741; peasant life depicted in, 744 
sqq. 

Wells, bishop of, tee Burnell 
Welshpool, 517, 620; defeat of Glyn D#r 
near, 523 

Wenceslas of Luxemburg, king of the Ro¬ 
mans, king of Bohemia (Wenceslas IV), 
birth of, 147; his election as king of the 
Romans, 151 sqq.; crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 152; accession of, 174; character, 
ib.; his inheritance, 153, 174 sq.; hiB 
failure as king of Germany, 175; and the 
Swabian cities, 153; foreign policy, 380; 
and duchy of Milan, 71; deposed by 
Electors, 72, 175, 380; conflict with the 
nobles in Bohemia, 175 sq.; imprisoned, 
176sq.; disputes with the Church, 177sqq.; 
Boniface IX and, 179 sq.; and the Great 
Schism, 299, 380; and the Jews, 658; 
death of, 182; 150, 165, 465 
Wenceslas, St, duke of Bohemia, 137; chapel 
of, in St Vitus’ cathedral, 168; crown of, 
168 sq. 

Wenceslas II, king of Bohemia and Poland, 
minority of, 80; invested with Silesia and 
Breslau, 84; Beeures the electoral vote for 
Bohemia, 83 sqq.; Adolf of Nassau and, 
85 sq.; death of, 91; his daughters, 94, 
155; 156 sq., 159, 166 
Wenceslas III, king of Bohemia, Poland, and 
Hungary, 91, 94, 155 

Wenceslas, duke of Luxemburg, 140, 148, 
175 

Wenden (Kes), castle, 251 sq.; 256 
Wendish March (East March, East Mark), 
81 sq. 

Wend towns, group of, in the Hansa, alliance 
of, 219; and Hansa policy, ib., 229, 231, 
246; trade of, 220, 224, 230 sq., 232 note , 


242 sq., 246; relations with Denmark, 219, 
221, 230, 243 ; decline of, 243; 222 note 1, 
223, 235 ; tee alto Liibeck, Rostock, Stral- 
sund, Wismar 

Wends, crusade against the (1147), 725; 251 
note 1, 726 

Wenno, master of the Livonian Order, 252 
Wentloog, 508 

Werdenberg-Heiligenberg, count of, 198 
Werner, duke of Urslingen, his company of 
mercenaries, 51 

Werner, count of Homburg, 34, 37, 99, 190 
Wesen, 192, 196, 201 

Weser, river, 717; reclamation of marshes 
of, 726 

Wessex, house of, 552 
Westbury-on-Trym, 488 
Westergoo, 82 
Westmeath, 529 

Westminster, 396, 415, 469, 477, 523; Pro¬ 
visions of, 395,399; First Statute of, 394; 
Second Statute of ( De Donit Conditio - 
nalibut), 395, 400; Third Statute of ( Quia 
Emptorcs), 395; parliaments and Great 
Councils at, 439, 675; (1295), 405 sqq., 
460; (1327), 431,434; (1330), 436; (1374), 
452; abbey, 402, 412, 474 sq., 693; viola¬ 
tion of sanctuary, 459, 491; Westminster 
Hall, 458; Palace of St Stephen, 693 
Westmorland, 561 

Westphalia, 110 note 2, 725, 737, 762; trade 
of, 217, 220, 225, 239; nobles of, in 
Livonia, 252, 264; and Prussia, 263 
Wettin, house of, 110, 151 
Wettingen, monastery of, 186 
Wetzlar, 82 

Wexford, taken by the Normans (1169), 535; 

custody of, 541; county, 546; 536, 539 
Weymouth, 442 
Whitby, synod of, 550 
White Battle, tee Mytton 
White Companies, tee Army 
White Lake, 623 

“Whites,” faction in Florence, 11 sqq. 
White Sea, 617, 623 
Whitney, Robert, 524 
Whytclif, John, vicar of Mayfield, 487 
Wiclif, manor of, 486 

Wigmore, lord of, tee March, Roger Mortimer 
(I), earl of 
Wigtown, 549 
Wihr, manor house of, 746 
Wilderness, the, between Prussia and Li¬ 
thuania, colonisation of, 257 sq., 262, 
264,267 

Wiljandi, tee Fellin 

William (II), king of the Romans, count of 
Holland, 82, 85, 102; Reichttag under, 
705 sq.; death of, 570 

William I the Conqueror, king of England, 
duke of Normandy, 840, 399,558,668 note 
2; administration under, 669, 672, 691, 
710; and the Curia Regit, 672; and Wales, 
509; and Scotland, 554; and the Jews, 
640 
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William II Btifus, king of England, inva¬ 
sions of Wales under, 509 sq.; and Scot¬ 
land, 554; and the Jews, 640 
William I the Lion, king of Scotland, holds 
liberty of Tynedale and earldom of 
Huntingdon, 558; revolts against, 559 sq.; 
relations with England, 560 sq.; captured 
at Alnwick, 559; his daughters, 561; his 
descendants, 563 

William IV, count of Holland, 134, 259 
William V, count of Holland and Hainault, 
duke of Bavaria, 146 

William VI, count of Holland and Hainault, 
duke of Bavaria, 377; his sister, ib. 
William, margrave (later, duke) of Jiilich, 
129, 134 

William, marquess of Montferrat, nature of 
his power, 23 sq.; death of, 24 
William of Gennen, archbishop of Cologne, 
142 

William, bishop of Modena, papal legate in 
Livonia, 251 sq., 261 

William V de Rarogne, bishop of Sion, 198 
William, abbot of StThierry, probableauthor 
of Letter to the Brethren of Mont Dicu, 
789 

William of Champeaux, founder of the Vio- 
torines, 783 

William of Norwich, supposed martyrdom 
of, by the Jews, 642 

William the Nobleman, grandson of Malcolm 
Canmore of Scotland, 560 note 1 
Willi8au, 195 

Winchelsea, Robert of, archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, his contest with Edward I, 408, 
412; one of the Lords Ordainers, 416; re¬ 
gister of, 410 note ; 427, 434 
Winchester, Statute of, 336, 395; French 
embassy at, 386; see of, 428; chapter of, 
398; bishops of, tee Beaufort, Edington, 
Stratford, Wykeham 
Winchester College, Oxford, 446 
Windau, tee Venta 
Windegg, 201 

Windsor, 347; treaty of (1175), 540 sq. 
Winterthur, battle of, 192; 204 
Winwaed, battle of, 550 
Wirral, the, 461 

Wisby, trade of, 217, 219 sqq., 617; treaty 
with Smolensk, 610; sacked, 221; decline 
of, 227; 224 

Wismar, and the Hansa, 219 note, 222 note 
1,242; and the Vitaiian Brethren, 223; 
democratic movement at, 228; see also 
Wend towns 
Witches, 744 
Witenagemot , 672 

Wittelsbach, house of, policy of Lewis IV 
for, 116 sq., 126, 128, 136; acquire Bran¬ 
denburg, 117, 139; lose it, 150,165; Tyrol 
and, 128, 133, 136, 139, 147 sq.; acquire 
provinces in the Netherlands, 134,151,377; 
Charles IV and, 138 sqq., 143, 147, 150 
sq., 153,278; their electoral vote, 140,143; 
dissensions in, 146 sq.; decline of, 151; 


110, 113,115 sqq., 121 sqq., 128,130,135. 
211; tee Bavaria, dukes of, Christopher 
(king of Denmark) .Rhine,palatinate of the 
Wittenberg, house of, tee Saxe-Wittenberg 
Wittenweiler, Der Ring of, 746 
Wittichen, convent of, 802 
Wodehull, Henry de, warden of Canterbury 
Hall, 487 

Wogan, John de, lord of Picton Castle, jus¬ 
ticiar in Ireland, 546 

TVojewodztwa , administrative distriots in 
Prussia, 266 sqq. 

Wolfort, Conrad of (Corrado Lupo), 51 

Wolhusen, 195 

Woodbury Hill, 525 

Woodstock, tee Edmund of, Thomas of 

Wooing of Our Lord , 804 

Worcester, peace of (1218), 514; see of, 449; 

bishops of, tee Oileton, Wakefield 
Worcester, Thomas Percy, earl of, 522, 524 
Worcestershire, 525 

Worms, 87, 211, 762; Jews in, 641, 658 
Worringen, battle of, 83 
Wulfric, St, mystic, 785 
Wulsi, St, mystic, 784 
Wurtemberg, 92, 153; peasants in, 737; 
counts of, 197; see Eberhard II, III; see also 
Ulrich 

Wurzburg, council at, 82; bishopric of, 278; 
277 

Wyclif, John, Chap, xvi; his birth, 486; his 
life and work at Oxford, 486 sqq., 492; his 
livings, 488 sq.; his ecclesiastical career, 
488 sq.; member of the Bruges commission 
(1374), 452, 489; summoned to St Paul’s, 
489, 491; Gregory XI’s bulls against, 489 
sq.; examined at Lambeth, 491; and the 
parliament of Gloucester (1378), 460, 491; 
relations with the Crown and with Gaunt, 
458, 460, 486, 488 sq., 491 sq., 494 sq., 
503; his Eucharistic teaching condemned 
at Oxford, 492; retires to Lutterworth, ib.; 
his contest with Courtenay, 456, 460, 489, 
491 sqq.; his conclusions condemned at 
Blackfriars, 493 sq.; loses his hold on Ox¬ 
ford, 494; last years and death of, 495; 
condemned by Council of Constance, ib.; 
his work, xx; his literary work, 495 
sq.; philosophical writings, 496; theo¬ 
logical writings, 496 sqq.; De Beuedicta 
Incarnatione, 496 sq., 502; his doctrine of 
dominion, 497 sqq.; De Domiuio Divino , 
489, 497 sq.; De Civili Dominio, 489 sqq., 
497 sq.; Determinatiode Dominio, 452,489; 
his view of the Church, 499sq., 502 sqq.; 
De Eccletia , 487, 491, 500; De OJficio 
Regis, 457, 500; his attitude towards the 
Papacy, 303, 491sq., 498sq.; and the Great 
Schism, 491; De Potestate Papae, 501; his 
Eucharistic doctrine, 492 sq., 498 sq., 501 
sqq.; his Confenio, 492; De Eucharistia , 
501 sq.; his attacks on abuses, 502 sq.; his 
Cruciata, 466; the Trialogm , 475, 603 sq.; 
his English writings, 503 sq.; his trans- 
lations of the Bible, 504 sq.; his view of, 
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498, 500, 503 sqq.; De Veritate Sacrae 
Scripturae , 500,504; estimate of his work, 
505 sq.; his erroneous and heretical con¬ 
clusions, 490 note , 492, 493 note 2; his 
followers, 492 sq.; influence of his teaching, 
454, 458, 505 sqq.; in Bohemia, 465, 495; 
74, 277, 284, 451, 485 
Wye, river, valley of, 509, 517 
Wykeham, William of, bishop of Winchester, 
chancellor, rise and influence of, 446; 
opposition to, 453; resigns, 454; contest 
with John of Gaunt, 454 sqq., 459; policy 
under Richard II, 468 sq., 473 sq. 

Wykes, Thomas, chronicler, 399 

Xanten, diocese of, 280 

Xenophon, the Cyropaedia translated, 768 

Yale (in Wales), 517 

Yarlyk , Tartar charter of investiture in 
Russia, 621 sqq., 625 sqq. 

Yaropolk I, Great Prince of Kiev, 599 
Yaropolk II, Great Prince of Kiev, 607 sq. 
Yaroslav I, prince of Novgorod, Great Prince 
of Kiev, overthrows Svyatopolk, 599 sq.; 
domestic and foreign policy, 600; law 
under, 606; founds Yuriev, 249; death of, 
600; 601 sqq., 605 

Yaroslav, Great Prince of Vladimir, 618 
Yaroslav Osmomysl, prince of Galicia 
(Halicz), 610 sqq.; his sons, 610 sq. 
Yaroslavl, 612, 614, 624; house of, 629 
Yazor, 744 

Ykeskola, tee Uexkiill 

Yolande, daughter of Peter III of Aragon, 
marries Robert of Naples, 6, 8 
Yolande, duchess of Savoy, 207 sq. 

York, 414, 418, 486, 561; battle at (867), 
580; parliament at (1318), 419sqq.; (1322), 
424 sq.; Household Ordinance and Statute 
of (1318), 419; Statute of (1322), 481, 
678, 699; seat of government, 439, 474; 
Jews in, 640, 653; Minster, 561; see of, 
449 sq., 556, 557 note 1, 561; archbishops 
of, tee Melton, Neville, Scrope, Thoresby, 
Zouche, de la; house of, 447 
York, Edmund of Langley, duke of, ix; 
marriage, 447, 579; negotiates in France, 
874; position and policy, 457 sq., 468, 
471,477; regent,479; his descendants,447 
York, Richard, duke of, 526 
Yorkist party, in England, 526 
Yorkshire, 461, 479, 486, 744, 806; Scots 
in, 554, 566; representation in, 670; 
abbeys of, 784 

Ypres, 343, 371, 732, 805; convention of, 
between Henry V and the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, 386 

Ystein, the meier of, 746 
Yfclian Weils, 548 


Yuri, Great Prince of Moscow, 625 
Yuri Dolgoruki, prince of Suzdal*, Great 
Prince of Kiev, 608, 612 
Yuri, brother of Vasili I of Moscow, 630; 
his sons, ib. 

Yuriev (Tartu), tee Dorpat 
Yves of Saint-Denis, 310 

Zahringen, house of, 184 sq., 193 
Zaloe hit'tya t feudal commendation, in 
Russia, 624 note 
Zamora, 578 
Zapoiino, battle of, 55 
Zara, 48 

Zavolooh’e, territory in Northern Russia, 
617, 620, 629 
Zbandzin, 264 

Zeeland, 89,134,377; counts of, tee Holland, 
counts of 

Zemgals, tribe, 248, 250, 252; conquered by 
the Teutonic Order, 256 
Zeneteh, the, 568 
Zhemoyt, Zhmudz, tee Samogitia 
Znojmo, 80 
Zofingen, 202 
Zohar, 651 

Zolotdya Ordd , tee Golden Horde 
Zoroaster, 636 

Zorzi, Marino, doge of Venice, 48 
Zosima, St, of Russia, 623 
Zouche, de la, treasurer, archbishop of York, 
449 sq. 

Zug, 190; conquered by Swiss Confederates, 
192, 194; member of Confederation, 
192 sqq., 197, 199, 204, 213; alliances 
and policy, 195, 200, 210 sqq. 

Zugewandte Orte , allied districts of Swiss 
Confederation, 213 

Zurich, 140,185; power and importance, 191 
sq., 200; member of Swiss Confederation, 
192,194, 203 sq., 213; war with, 201 sq.; 
alliances and policy, 189, 192 sqq., 197, 
199 sqq., 204, 207 sqq.; relations with 
Austria, 189 sq., 192 sqq., 201, 203, 
211 sq.; Austrian party in, 194, 196, 
201 sq.; end of Austrian alliance, 203; 
siege of (1351), 192; (1444), 202; oonfliot 
with Schwyz, 200sq.; acquisitions, 199sq., 
204; revolutions in, 192, 196 sq., 210sq.; 
reforms in, 210 sq.; Grand Council, 197; 
treaty of (1389), 196; peace of (1478), 
208 sq.; silk industry, 191, 203; burgo¬ 
masters of, tee Brun, Schorro, Stiissi, 
Waldmann 
Zurichgau, 185 
Zuyder Zee, 231, 235 
Zwin, gulf of, silting up of, 231, 240 
Zygmunt, grand duke of Lithuania, defeats 
Teutonic Order, 266 
Zyryans, 617 
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